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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

f  <%U  that  a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
"|,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  life,  of  peace,  and  of  war,— Milton* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

My  Loan*— Could  it  hare  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  following  pages,  that  in  the  case 
of  toe  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
set  so  high ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish- 
ed hands,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  But  aa  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be-/ 
fore  that  appointment  waa  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  request,  that  if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous, 
voor  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  ^e  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charge 
ing  the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  waa  offered  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  following  pages;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  yon 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  servant, 

April  9, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 

Ir  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require 
aa  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  public  only,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
concerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ;— with 
which,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
nay  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  ? 

Aflei  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  ss  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
he  sensibly  frit  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  offieiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  beard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
forming  the  character  of  an  English  princess. — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  un  war 
rantablo  distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  mar  be  devolved  :  and  to  indicate  self- 

;  an  avowal*     '  "~ 


policy  b  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  whi< 
a  tome,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  i 


eit,  by  conveying  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
pated charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
'  b  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
i  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 
,  may  without  offence,  exercise,  the  liberty  of  the  British 
press. 

The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  sytom  of 
instruction  for  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
ceptor. What  U  here  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands  t 
a  sketch  which  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
exactness  of  execution. 

TV)  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  lift ; 
to  oiler,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles ;  to 
convey  instruction,  not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argument,  aa  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examplss;  and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual 
i  are  the  rail  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  perfornianos. 
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n,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  sys- 
e  an  apprehension  that  the  coarse  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 


Had  the  royal  pupil  been  a  prinee,  these  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world, 
•s  it  would  then  have  been  naturally  assumed,  that  the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in  such 
cases  would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in- 
sinuate a  suspicion, 
tern,  or  to  intimate  i 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess.  ^ 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  Slitter  of  such  high 
concern  ?  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  haa 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  aa 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  sjb  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics 
under  a  despotic  government — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cam  bray,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  work 
which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  couching  his  instruc- 
tions under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
his  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who.  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter, and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  oe  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived  was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  that  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  the 
education  of  a  prince ! 

It  is  a  troth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  others  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro- 
moted  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still 
more  necessary  in  the  very  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  of  individual  happiness, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  leas  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  be  suffered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
rights  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign, 
if  in  such  cases,  the  wants  land  weaknesses  of 


human  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  effaced, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonable  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retain  every  natural  bone  and  fear,  every  af- 
fection and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how  ex- 
quisitely inhuman  moat  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu- 
lously for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill- 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  and  difficulties, 
without  even  the  common  resources  of  the  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
earliest  corrective?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  provi- 
dentially repressed  by  the  want  of  means  to 
gratify  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
thought  warrantable,  because  every  possible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  would  be  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  folly, 
vice,  and  misery  ?  The  laws  of  human  naturo 
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wiO  not  bend  to  human  greatness;  and  by  these 
immutable  laws  it is  determined,  that  bappineee 
and  virtue,  virtue  and  self-command,  self-com 
Band  and  early  habitual  ■elf-denial,  should  be 
joined  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con- 


The  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  more  in  the  offspring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
eheerfeJness,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
salification.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
is,  that  since  self-command  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  his  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 

Sr  of  mankind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
vantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.' 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in- 
stances,  by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being  only  so  far  as  he  can 
thus  command  himselC  That  such  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  performance  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra- 
tification is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
not  only  every  lawful  pleasure  is  most  perfectly 
njoyed ;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
such  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi- 
dence has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention  U  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquisitiveness  to  the  temper, 
such  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibility to  the  affections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  by  every  tie  of  doty  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
ledge; by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  above 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes  U  No- 
thing short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  coun- 
teract the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  in  default  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  against  the  mischiefs  of 
flatterers  and  dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to 
commit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions,  and  cheek  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


—If  they  find  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  study  and  closeness  of  application ; 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  before  us  ?  The  highest 
nobility  nave  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with- 
in the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  such 
extrinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha- 
bits. Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  their 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  feelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  their 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im- 
practicable rigour  is  here  recommended  ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  shoold  be  rendered  gloomy  or 
gainful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea- 
son, be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  espe- 
cially the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible, 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
uuremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  w 
so  exalted  a  station,  necessarily  multiplied ;  and 
every  difficulty  is  at  its  greatest  possible  height. 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  Jet  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim- 
ply, as  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  cul- 
tivation be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re- 
verence to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  at 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female ! 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge, 

Tn  oourse  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank*  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggests  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  well-known  attainments  of  the 
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unfortunate  \tfj  Jane  Grey ;  and  still  more  from 
the  no  leei  splendid  acquirement*  of  queen  Eli* 
sabeth.  Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  hare 
particnkr  account  from  one.  who  was  the  fittest 
in  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Ascbasm.  He  tells  as,  that  when  be  read  over 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demos* 
thenes  in  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  but 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  tire 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  especially  those 
which  relate^  to  lift  and  manners.  Thus  wove 
her  early  years  sedulously  employed  in  laying 
in  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  governing  well. 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  her  il- 
lustrious reign  of  forty  .fire  years  declare ! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup. 
ported  the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  fominine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise  have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress  enough  to  contrive  to  give  to  those  weak- 
nesses  a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  consi. 
dared  also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  whose  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to 
avail  herself;  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  queen 
and  her  ministers,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successful.  Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 
cordingly. Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  added  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now,  as 
H  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
sufficient  advantage  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps, more  transfhsible  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modern  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Besides 
the  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
moderns  can  obtain  an  intimate  lcnowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  having  formed 

•  The  royal  father  of  the  Illustrious  papil  is  said  to 
possess  the  princely  aocomplishinen*  of  a  pure  classical 
taste.  Of  his  love  for  polite  learning,  the  attention 
which  he  it  paying  to  the  recovery  of  certain  of  the  lost 
works  of  some  of  the  Roman  authors  le  an  evidence. 


themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  on  Grecian  mo* 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  possible  transcripts 
of  those  masters  whom  they  copy.  Thus,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  we  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  not  only 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  portion  of 
it  which,  having  the  most  direct  and  the  fullest 
intercourse  with  the  other  parts,  introduces  us, 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfactory 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene- 
ral. But  what  is  still  more,  the  Latin  tongue 
enables  us  for  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia* 
tion  of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  par* 
ticular  circumstances  in  manners,  intercourse, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  because 
it  was  ever  after  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  for  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  unim- 
portant considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  language 
would  give  her  with  the  etymology  of  words 
she  will  learn  to  be  more  accurate  in  her  defini- 
tions, as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele- 
gant in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracefulness  and  vigosjf 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languages,  if  the  author  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  most  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  lees 
important,  as  those  authors  which  seem  more 

KiuJiarly  to  belong  to  her  education,  such  as 
villa,  Guicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage,  un* 
der  her  peculiar  circumstances,  should  have 
much  time  to  ■pare  for  the  acquisition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arte ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfection,  would 
steal  away  too  larre  a  portion  of  those  precious 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  vs. 
rious  rudiments  of  indispensable  knowledge ; 
and,  in  this  fastidious  age,  whatever  falls  far 
abort  of  perfection,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  effect,  than  to  make  the 
listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year,  which  he  had  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  compensation  little  enough  for  his 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than 
that  to  which  excellence  might  lead.  We  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  have  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per* 
haps  monopolised,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the 
most  exquisite  performance  abated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
glect of  matters  far  more  essential. 

*  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  inter** 
ins  passages  of  modern  history,  that  which  relates  the 
effect  produced  by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  pronounc- 
ed in  a  full  assembly,  by  the  late  empress  Maria  The- 
resa, in  the  Uoom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  so  Late  as 
the  year  1740  T  Antiquity  produces  nothing  more  touch 
ing  of  the  kind. 
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Betides,  to  excel  in  those  arte,  which,  though 
Merely  ornamental,  ere  yet  well  enoQf  h  adapted 
te  ladies  who  ha?e  only  a  subordinate  part  to  fill 
in  life,  would  rather  lessen  than  augment  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re- 
ply  of  Themistocfes,  when  he  was  asked  if  be 
could  play  on  the  late — *  No,  but  if  you  will 

K'  re  me  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know 
w  to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.* 

Thess  art  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  kiags. 

As  to  these  inferior  accomplishment*,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
should  posse  as  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel- 
lence, so  as  Judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally 
to  reward  it  7 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
natural  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a 
correct  but  unlaboured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
is  presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
thought  sufficient  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  esssy)  yet 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
plants,  when  she  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
investigating  the  instincts  of  animals,  when  she 
should  be  analysing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
time  so  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  especially 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With 
chronology  she  should  be  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
what  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
computation  are  determined.  Method  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg- 
ment, by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  know  that  a  man 
ef  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know 
little,  unless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
confusion  must  always  perplex  that  understand- 
ing, in  which  the  annals  of  past  ages  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  glance  of  the  country  may 
recall  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
the  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  T 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  hsve  been  considered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  view 
of  a  royal  pupil.  The  effects  of  local  situation, 
and  geographical  boundary,  on  the  formation 
and  progress  of  nations  and  empires. — The  con- 
sequences, for  example,  which  have  resulted  ss 
well  in  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
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it  should  seam  to  be  a  common  harrier,  as  to 
form  a  roost  convenient  end  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca-—The  effect  of  this  great  Naumackim  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  transferring  empire  from  east 
to  west} — the  went  of  tides  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, so  as  to  sdapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  sess  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
locally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re- 
gularity of  the  monsoons  in  the  Erythraean*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per- 
sian gnlf,  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  Sea  is  car- 
ried  onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi- 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  society  ,sbould 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her 
cuies  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,*) 
as  the  son  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing  forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageous!  f  be  drawn. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 


*  A  name  given  formerly  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
sea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India,  though  latter* 
ly  confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea 
was  the  country  by  meana  of  which  a  trade  was  first 
opened  between  Urn  Mediterranean  and  India.  DaTid 
had  taken  from  the  Edomites  two  eities  at  the  Red  flea, 
Exion  Geber  and  Elalh;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-ports,  and  colonized  them  with  nsvigatora. 
furniihed  fey  the  kins  of  Tyro,  of  whom  it  is  Mid,  S 
Chron.  riii.  18,  that  he  sent  unto  Solomon  ahip*  and 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  they  went 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  toOphir;  and,  1  King* 
x.  S3,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tar*  hish  with  the  navy  of  Iliram,  which  camo  once  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 

Sacocks.  Thus,  Tyre,  tho  great  emporium  of  the 
editerranean  was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  for  acccw  to  that  commerce  of  the  ea«t,  which 
was  carried  on  by  wans  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  ports,  serosa  the  isthmim  of 
Suez,  probably  to  the  same  place  where  the  Tyrian*  in 
later  limes  unshipped  their  Asiatic  commodities,  the 
port  of  Rninocorura. 
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connected  tome  knowledge  of  the  natural  and 
civil  history  of  each  country ;  its  chief  political 
revolutions,  its  alliances,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  the  state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  na- 
tural productions,  government,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  Ill 

On  the  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
pupil  should  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there, 
fore,  be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de- 
sultory manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.  She  should 
be  trained  always  to  study  some  valuable  pur. 
pose,  and  carefully  to  attend  to  the  several  way. 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
effectually  be  attained.  She  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  call  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.  She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin- 
ciples of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ap- 
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ing  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
lira;  and  should  possess  a  promptitude, 


well  as  soundness,  in  deducing  consequences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Her  mind  should  be 
exercised  with  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  youngacademic  in  the  studies  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.  And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.  Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  under, 
stand  many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modern  lady's  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  come  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it  Talents  do  not  always 
insure  it  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  application. 

Dil  laborious  omnia  vendunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  i$  not  to  study 
that  she  may  become  learnea\  but  that  she  may 
become  wise.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  recommended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to 

Gepare  her  for  following  wise  counsels,  without 
indly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  their  multifari- 
ous consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  bv  superficial  appear, 
ances  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  less  en. 
lightened.  This  will  preserve  her  from  credu- 
lity ;  prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  admirarit  which 
is  so  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 
assist  her  penetration   in  what  regards   her 


friends ;  preserve  her  from  a  blind  prejudice  in 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  through  far 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abused 
through  specious  appearances,'  says  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  search  out  the  fallacy.'  But  he  might  nave 
added,  if  reason  be  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  for 
discernment,  no  heart  for  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acqui- 
esce in  them  through  ignorance,  blind  noes,  and 
inaction. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  on 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arriving 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  well 
instructed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defective 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  has 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  eon* 
veroation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  familiar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal 
pnpil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fallacious  models 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
conversation  which  must  devebpe  what  is  ob- 
scure, raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  roles, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.  It  should  be  done  so  in- 
directly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occur- 
rence. While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer, 
ful  turn  may  be  given  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising, old  truths  may  be  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find 
herself  improved  when  slio  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.  Folly  may  bo  made  contemptible,  af- 
fectation ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  effect,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  truth  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 
thematical truth ;  and  the  mind  should  acquire 
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an  habit  of  Making  perfection  in  every  thing. 
This  habit  should  be  to  early  and  insensibly 
formed,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  afterwards 
to  meet  with  maxima,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtue,  in  historical  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  bring  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositions  so  laid  in,  aa  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  Aa  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instruction  will  be 

Sradual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
arable;  bat  aa  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi- 
nary judges,  it  will  excite  lesa  wonder  and  ad- 
miration than  the  usual  diaplay  and  exhibition 
to  prevalent  in  modern  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  less  ostensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
certain. 

When  it  ia  considered  how  abort  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  unvarniahed  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli- 
city before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engag. 
tog  forms  T  It  ia  not  enough  that  they  should 
possess  truth  aa  a  orinciple  ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  objoct  of  affection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  aa 
false  colouring  and  artifice. 

lie  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  trwthis 
euality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  mm  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners, and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discerning  faculty  is  tho  mom  important,  as  the 
high  breeding  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
sents so  plauaible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  aa 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who, 
satisfied  with  tho  image  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  bo  counterfeit 
or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turning 
■boat  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  tho  intellectual  powers 
of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly ;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  from  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  false  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  confounded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  direst  her  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to 
acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
natural  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expres- 
•ion ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impnr- 
taoce  to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much 
Co  do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  ikaden  of  expressions  sho  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
nse  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
sneh  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  tho  occasion,  such  as  are  ob- 
vious, but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
elegant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
the  bast  things,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  judg. 
ment  ia  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
bat  the  beat  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memory,  might  it  not 
ft*  useful  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
asm  i  day,  aa  an  amusement,  and  distinctly 


from  all  regular  instruction,  a  passage  from  the 
history  of  England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  worda  ?  Thia  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact  to  bar 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  form  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  would 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seixing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important 

But  while  accuracy  ia  thua  sought  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide it  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relative 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respect  to  the  others, 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  be 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  equally  to  all.  It  ia  therefore  im- 
portant, that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seixe 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  hia  strength 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fear  Ail  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  the  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — That  excellent 
princess,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  children  of  the  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  hsbit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  oil' the  fairest  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  hy  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  preceptor ;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  end  no  specific  employ, 
ment  suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilance  ap- 
pears to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  un- 
fold themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charac- 
ter.   And  a*  the  regulation  of  thft  \x*e^sa  Sn 
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that  part  of  education  on  which  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  life  most  materially  depends,  no  occa- 
sion should  be  neglected,  no  indication  alighted, 
no  counteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
to  accomplish  so  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  such  faults 
as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predomi- 
nating faults  of  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  lest  they  acquire  strength  through 
neglect,  when  they  might  hare  been  diminished 
by  a  counteracting  force.  If  the  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  in. 
tervals  between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other,  unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tran- 
quillized bv  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  often  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  the  pri- 
vation is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especial]?  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures.  If 
it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  from  public 
schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  habit  of  form- 
ing petty  projects  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preserva- 
tive of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
read,  probably  the  edict  of  Nanti  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  absolute  power, 
present,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
tural understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant.  But  he  was  uninstructed  upon  system  ; 
cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  from  him  all  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  he  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
Others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wit  and  scholar,  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  affairs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
felt.  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  bad  never 
been  softened  by  letter*— After  be   had  re- 


nounced his  mistresses  at  home,  and  his  unjust 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  lift 
became  a  scene  of  such  inanity  and  restlessness, 
that  he  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment, 
left  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  resources. 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  subsided* 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  employ 
himself  in  reading  or  thinking,  his  life  became 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  hu 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  village* 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  showed, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  others  those  comforts,  and  that  con- 
tentment, which  man  can  derive  only  from  with 
in  himself! 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Education  of  a  Sovereign  «  opee{/ic  Educa- 
tion. 

%e  formation  of  the  character  is  the  grand 
obieVk  to  be  accomplished.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  business^ 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  ail  the  rays  of  in- 
struction should  be  directed.  All  the  studies 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  probable  future  situation. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her  prin- 
ciples be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  anreet 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfilling  the 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  her  station  7  Princes  have  been 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much  above  them.  But  the  great 
aim  ahould  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  which 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  its  amount,  as  to 
account  for  its  existence,  and  point  out  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  subservient  7 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  that  he 
is  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  good  to  others ; 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  he  is  the  more 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  by  his 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  destination  ;  by 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  esrly  to  be  impressed 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fascinated, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  that,  in 
themselves,  they  are  of  little  value;  that  tfcer 
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IS 


•ra  bemMth  thai  attachment  oft  rational,  and  of 
do  substantial  use  to  a  moral  being  ;  in  short, 
that  they  are  not  a  subject  of  a  triumph,  bat  are 
Id  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
from  regard  to  that  weakness  of  oar  nature, 
which  subjects  so  large  a  portion  of  every  com- 
munity to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
and  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  b  taught  the  use 
of  those  exterior  embellishments,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignity 
his  station ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
lue on  every  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
stitutes true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
reverence  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
see  outward  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
overvaluing  that  splendour,  to  think  it  a  hum- 
bling, rather  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
should  be  owing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself?  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty ; 
but  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  bis  station 
ought  always  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he 
must  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for 
inspiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  affection; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  affection 
b  the  strongest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  subjects 
ike  to  see  their  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
aeee  is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
and  as  the  profound  Sekbn  observes,  *  the  people 
will  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
thorn,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spare  a 
liberal  people.' 

This  b  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
would  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi- 
rit has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
On  no  consideration,  therefore  would  he  pluck 
even  a  feather  from  those  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  by  a  long  association,  have  become  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
feel,  that  be  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  hie  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
folly  or  frenzy  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
hb  due  elevation,  so  democratic  envy  alone 
would  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
constituent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
gle ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
throne,  furnbh  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
for  assiduously  guarding  princes  by  every  re. 
spelful  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and  for  checking 
every  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  their  well-defined  rights. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  faults  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
maintaining  just  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com- 
munity as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defects  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  among 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  of 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  whnih  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  private  persona! 
may,  by  their  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
fatal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  great 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  b  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  princo  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  lie  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  be  still  set  the  cardinal 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  roonarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Loub  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
snd  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  oe  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become, 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  thev  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  left  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  roonarchs  like 
Charjes  V.  and  still  fewer  like  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  found  and  observed  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild ; 
determined  and  affectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
rogatives bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously; 
yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity, but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.f 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counseb  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  It  not  be  observed,  without  risking  the  impu> 
tatinn  of  flattery,  that  perhapr  never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  any  country  been  so  uninterruptedly 
blessed  with  that  very  temperament  of  government, 
which  is  here  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  1  There  has,  on 
no  occasion  been  a  want  of  firmness;  but  with  that 
firmness,  there  has  been  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can  at  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  steady 
integrity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereign  ?  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  effect  his  resolute  composure  and  dignified  firmness 
were  exerted  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  occurred  in  his  reign— the  riots  of  the  year  1780. 

t  III  ne  se  defloit  pas  des  lois,  parceqall  ss  fioit  en  lui 
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digested  1m  cannot  be  too  decisive  in  their  exe- 


It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rale  of 
monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  thai  royal  autho- 
rity was  raiaed  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  aa  the 
boldest  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
and,  aa  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con* 
coal  their  being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them 
into  political  maxims.  Maseru,  with  inferior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
fie*  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  waa  the  consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be 
strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tution, powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament  are 
so  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  so  exactly  denned,  and  so  fully  under- 
stood; and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  in  which  it  is  in- 
vested, is  withall  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black- 
atone  observes,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dee,  were  for- 
merly thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
offence,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.1    ' 

At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  fences  and  inclosure^s  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical edifice,  built  with  such  fair  proportions, 
on  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  affords  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  he  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
aa  well  as  stability  to  all? 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  dee. 
pojs  declare !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  eefety  which  no  despotic  sovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  tingle  person  is  soon  effected.  But  wliere  a 
sovereign's  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  the  other  states.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on 
his  parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source,  while  be  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs !  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  strength  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead,  favourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
desert,  and  navies  may  mutiny,  but  laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action,  so  are  they 
the  surest  guards  from  danger* 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  the  remark  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  aagacious  Frenchman,"  who  waa  oom- 
paring  the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  too 
British  monarch,  with  the  more  specious,  but 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  king* 
of  France— *  That  a  king  of  England,  who  act- 
ed  according  to  the  laws,  was  the  greatest  of 
all  monarchs !' 

But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern. 
'  ments,  built  on  less  permanent  principles,  have 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to 
a  strong  senee  of  the  duty  of  obedience : — with 
equal  zeal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  occasions  for  exacting  that  obedience ; 
that  they  should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  aa  a  duty :  and  what  in 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  sponta- 
neous and  cordial. 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  have 
most  sedulously  contended  for  prerogative,  hare 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strug- 
gled most  earnestly  for  unjust  power,  have  sel- 
dom enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
tioularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and 
most  unhappy  princes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II.— Whether  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre- 
rogative, and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  do* 
mands  of  parliament ;  or  that  their  favourites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  hie 
faults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  He  wan 
not  more  brave  than  just.  He  waa  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  execution 
of  laws  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  ho 
took  no  important  steps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  reign  and  miserable 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves, '  that  his  domestio  government  was  evon 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  conouests;'  and 
of  whom  Selden  says, '  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.' 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  his  minister.  The  letter  is 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  for  life. 
Ho  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though 
gainful  or  gratifying  at  the  'present,  will  be  pro- 
bably proddctivo  of  Future  mischief  to  the  estate 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
take  a  longer  and  wider  view  ;  and  considering 
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the  interest*  of  his  posterity  no  lets  than  his 
own,  to  reject  all  measures  which  are  likely  to 
disparage  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  to. 
sore.  He  will  trace  the  misfortunes  of  onr  first 
Charles  to  the  usorpation  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
mark  but  too  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
unprincipled  domination  and  profuse  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
bis  far  bettor  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
king,  who  being  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server with  having  left,  the  regal  power  impaired 
to  his  posterity,  replied,  *  No ;  for  he  had  left  it 
more  secure,  therefore  more  permanent*  A 
arge  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
no  less  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  reject  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
to  flatter  the  love  of  dominion,  naturally  inhe- 
rent in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 
nately to  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to  make 
his  authority  the  object  of  his  people's  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  affection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
on  the  uncertain  basis  of  military  power,  rather 
than  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
constitution. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  will  endeavour  to  devclopo  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
even  female  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have 
leisure  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  them.  If  they  be  not  early  taught  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  inay  be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
power  which  they  may  exert,  or  the  influence 
which  they  may  exercise,  without  having  their 
attention  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
ples, which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
serve,  in  numberless  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
strain that  power. 

It  should  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre. 
rofative;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
tection and  allegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
impression  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  dnty,  and 
responsibility,  should  be  inseparably  interwoven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
laws  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex- 
istence. One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
osght  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution, as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach- 
ments. A  farther  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
become  more  firmly  attached  to  them,  not  merely 
by  national  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
they  are  his  own,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit, 
obligation, — In  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
sett. 

But  at  this  superficial  sketch  proposes  not  to 


be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  instruction, 
these  remarks  sre  only  hazarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate the  peculiar  turn  which  the  royal  educa- 
tion ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  fol- 
lows, not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  it  should,  more- 
over,  be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  all 
judicial  power,  be  should  be  adequately  acquaint- 
ed,  not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England. 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  ana  tho  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  any  political  relation 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  foreign  ministers,  whom  it  is 
bis  prerogative  to  appoint 

As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  inferior 
dignities,  should  evince,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  thoy  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  ?  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  from  an  attentive  compa- 
rison of  our  national  church  with  other  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distin. 
gnishing  characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  church  establishment  He  ought  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  its  interests  are  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments; a  trust  which  involves  consequences 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  thedazxling 
splendour  of  royslty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  offers  numberless  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberless  striking  ex. 
am  pics  of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle — When 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  for  preferment 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans  while  regen 
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of  France,  urging  as  a  motive,  that  he  ahould  be 
dishonoured  if  the  duke  did  not  make  him  a  bi- 
shop—•  And  I,*  replied  the  regent,  *  ahall  be  dis- 
honoured if  I  do.' 


CHAP.V 
On  the  importance  of  studying  Ancient  History. 

Those  pious  persons  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  interests  of  Christianity,  who  forbid  the 
study  of  pagan  literature.  That  it  is  of  lit  lie 
value,  comparatively  with  Christian  learning, 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
usefulness.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, heathen  learning  seems  to  be  justly 
appreciated,  in  fh*  scale  of  letters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contem- 
poraries having  successfully  applied  it  to  Us  no- 
blest office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  m  multiplying  the  evi- 
dences, and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then temples,  consecrated  the  golden  vessels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period.  Religion,  our  reli- 
gion at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of  dark- 
neas,  feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn, 
ing,  in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  produced  as  a  se. 
rious  charge  against  saint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
penitently  confessed,  among  his  other  sins,  that 
the  exquisite  muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep 
for  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  because  the  author  was  not  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pagan  on 
the  ground  of  his  superstition  !  Pope  Gregory 
the  great,  expelled  Livy  from  every  Christian 
library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
and  establish  truth. — *  They  fight  us,1  said  he, 
1  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
•words  V  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes ;  prohi- 
bited to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  confine  themselves,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  collect  materials  for  reflection,  and 
for  action.  Her  future  character  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
of  present  taste  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
subsequent  character.  Her  present  acquire- 
ments, it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  by  her 
after  experience ;  but  experience  will  operate  to 
'.omparatively  little  purpose,  where  only  a  slen- 


der stock  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  work  upon ; 
and  where  these  materials  for  forming  the  charac- 
ter have  not  been  previously  prepared.  Things 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  part 
should  be  studied  before  it  is  acted,  if  we  expect 
to  have  it  acted  well 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  be 
economised ;  and  in  the  judicious  selection  of 
pagan  literature,  the  discernment  of  the  precep- 
tor will  be  particularly  exercised.  All  those 
writers,  however  justly  celebrated,  who  have 
employed  much  learning,  in  elaborating  points 
which  add  little  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  vir. 
tuc  of  mankind ;  all  such  as  are  rather  curious 
than  useful,  or  ingenious  than  instructive,  should 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  points,  which,  though  they  may  have 
been  accurately  discussed,  are  not  seriously  im- 
portant. Dry  critical  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronicles  of  events, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teach  not  the 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  Sallust,  who, 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks, 
that  they  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
established  a  sufficient  bribe  to  set  them  at  icori: 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  unfold 
the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velop* complicated  circumstances,  furnish  a  clue 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
assign  to  every  incident  its  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminently  useful.  But,  ir  she  be  taught  to 
discern  the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  may 
become  not  a  critic  in  books,  but  in  human  na- 
ture. 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal  mind 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  for  a  pn- 
vate  individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  into 
every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  every 
event  which  he  relates ;  to  be  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Atheni 
an  areopagus ;  to  follow  Pnmpcy  to  Phantalia, 
Miltiadca  to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  Blen- 
heim ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  this  be 
to  a  sovereign  ?  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
bate, for  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  him- 
self  to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama !  Of  how 
mnch  more  importance  is  it  to  him,  to  possess 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  successive  go- 
vernments of  that  world,  in  a  principal  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead. 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age  ! 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  one, 
caution  from  the  rashness  of  another,  and  pru- 
dence  perhaps  from  the  indiscretion  of  both  !  To 
apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own  use  ;  adopt* 
ing  what  is  excellent,  shunning  what  is  erronc. 
ous,  an  i  omitting  what  is  irrelevant ! 

Reading  and  observation  are  the  two  grand 
sources  of  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not  equal. 
ly  open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  ha- 
bits of  a  royal  female,  in  a  good  measure,  ex- 
clude her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  decree, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  afford, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
her  personal  observation  must  be  limited,  her 
advantages  from  historical  sources  may  be  large 
and  various. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  during  the 
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Regit  of  the  prince  whose  action*  are  recorded, 
sometimea  misrepresent  characters,  the  dead, 
eren  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
which  indeed  too  frequently  happens,  the  writer 
kdeBcientio  that  just  conception  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  teaches  In  distinguish  what  is  splen- 
did from  what  is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  his- 
tory does  justice.  She  snatches  from  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fame  of  those  virtuous  men, 
whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with  hav- 
ing sacrificed  them  to  their  unjust  jealousy, 
would  rob  also  of  their  fair  renown.  When 
Arnleiras  Rustieus  was  condemned  by  Domitian, 
lor  baring  written  with  its  deserved  eulogiom, 
the  life  of  that  excellent  citiien,  Thrasea  Partus ; 
when  Senecio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  bavins;  rendered  the  like  noble 
justice  fo  Helvidios  Priscus — when  the  his- 
torians themselves,  like  the  patriots  whom  they 
celebrated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
also  being  condemned  to  the  flames;  when 
Fannie,  the  incomparable  wile  of  Helvidios, 
was  banished,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piety  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials,, — *  In  the  fire  which  consumed 
these  books,*  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their 
senses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
science,  they  nattered  themselves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 

But  history  has  vindicated  the  noble  sufferers. 
Postae  and  Helvidios  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  honourable  patriots ;  while  the  empe- 
ror, who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  in- 
jure their  reputation,  is  consigned  to  eternal 
infamy. 

The  examples  which  history  records,  furnish 
faithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
specting the  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts. 
Utile  states  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  rain ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
have  been  undertaken  ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity they  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
sagacity  or  short-sightedness  treaties  have  been 
formed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amusement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
They  are  not  to  reid  it  merely  as  the  rational 
occupation  of  a  vacant  hoar,  but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govern. 


There  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first, 
and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
torians. They  seized  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
in  character,  or  shining  in  action ;  exaggerated 
heroic  qualities,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
deified  courage.  Bat  instead  of  making  their 
heroes  patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  utility 
of  their  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 

•  Beginning  of  Tedtus's  Lib  of  Afrioola. 

Vox.  II  B 


Hence  however  arose  the  first  idem  of  history ; 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  from 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex- 
travagant powers,  and  preter-natural  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi 
lity;  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  site  and  shape  of  real  life;  giving  propor 
tion, order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  scheme 
of  action,  and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of 
time. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Lam$— Egypt— Periia. 

But  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  have 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  in- 
stitutions,  good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 
greatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
from  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

80  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man* 
kind  have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  af- 
fected to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  devout  mystery,  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  divine  source.  This 
has  arisen  partly  from  a  love  to  the  marvellous 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  partly  from  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackless  paths  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  re- 
verence whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natu» 
rally  avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account 

But,  however  the  mysterioosness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  subsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  operations  might  be  ineffectual.  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
regarded,  the  civil  code  may  be  extornally 
efficient,  from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  di- 
rectly fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilized 
life.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  interests  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in 
the  rich :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach, 
meats  of  the  powerful,  end  draw  their  sacred 
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shelter  round  all  that  is  dear  in  domestic,  or 
valuable  in  social  life.  They  are  the  truest 
guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 
only  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela- 
tion (where  revelation  is  known)  all  human 
laws  ought  to  depend.  That  a  rule  of  civil  con. 
duct  should  he  prescribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Wero  man 
an  insulated  being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  suffice  for  him ;  but,  for  aggre- 
gate man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
laws  becomes  re^uUito.  Divided  as  human 
beings  arc,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  states,  oach  requires  with  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  general  rules,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing it  He  If,  those  distinct  codes,  which  arc  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
bis  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation  ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomes  his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figuro  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  Buffering,  or  to  repel  injury  ;  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* for  so  long  a  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancieut  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  thoir  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  christian  histoii.ms  that  it  was  the  hu- 
man praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislator  of  God'*  own  people,  that  he  was  skilled 
in  all  the,  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  And  it 
was  meant  to  confer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
eclipsed  that  of  Egypt. 

Tiio  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refuted  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The 
justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  depart  from  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command.    Their  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

*  Tt  if  In  bo  observed  thru  thin  splendour  alludes  to 
the  pmsp->ritv  arisin*  from  wine  political  institutions 
merely ;  for  the  private  morals  of  Egypt  must  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  h»r  corrupt  idolatry,  which  after  - 
wnr .'«  became  of  the  most  di»;ra1in<i  and  preposterous 
kind.  Her  wisdom,  we  mu«t  thnr«.fore  infer,  was  chiefly 
fiiticul  wisdom.  Her  morality  seem*  t«i  haw  been,  in  a 
food  measure,  cultivated  with  a  view  to  aggrandize  the 
state,  nnd  in  violation  of  many  natural  feelings,  a*  was 
the  easo  in  Sparta.  Egypt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  political  discipline.  In  enumerating  her 
merits,  9ur  object  is  to  prove  lbs  great  importance  of 
•awa. 


and  for  that  reputation  which  fellows  it,  was  so 
high,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquisition  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  death  of  every  cilixen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  hie  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  honour  or  detesta- 
tion. From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 
The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  among 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  ooTSMf- 
mbnt  and  religion.  They  had  a  law  which  as- 
signed  some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  genius  of  our  free 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
its  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
unnecessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di- 
rected that  the  employment  should  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well- 
ordered  government  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places, 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lofty  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modern,  has  pronounc- 
ed Egy  


dom. 


jypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wis- 


What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  into 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government  ?  It  was  a  departure  from  its  con- 
stitutional principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  which  for 
sixteen  centuries  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  They  exchanged  the  love 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutions  for  the  am- 
bition of  subduing  distant  countries.  Ono  of 
their  most  heroic  sovereigns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesos- 
tris  was  )>crmitted  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern- 
ing  wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  in 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  the  blessings  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed under  a  single  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  fame  ?  The  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  laws.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain 
of  falsehood  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  into  their  conduct  It  was  that  love  of  jus- 
tice (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tatc  the  example)  which  made  them  oblige  them, 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies 
It  was  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa- 
tion, that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  young 
persons  who  died  un instructed.  It  was  by  pay. 
iug  such  on  attention  to  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  four  teen,  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they  were 
i  instructed  in  the  principles  of  justice ;  by  an 
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Other  they  were  taoght  to  subdue  sensuality ;  bj 
•  third  they  were  initiated  io  the  art  of  govern- 
nMBt ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the  duties  of  religion. 
Plato  has  given  a  beautiful  sketch  of  this  ac- 
oompliahed  and  sublime  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  eanses 
which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  contributed 
to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  funds- 
mental  principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperi- 
ty and  grandeur. 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  bound  up  with  all  human  things. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour. 
ously  executing  those  laws  which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remodies  short  of  destruc- 
tion ;  tolerate  no  improvement  short  of  creation ; 
wJm  aro  carried  awav  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
sionary perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
m  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of  ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wisdom.  Thucvdides  was  a  politician  ofanother 
cast ;  for  he  declared,  that  even  indifferent  laws, 
vigilantly  executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  were  not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect' to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Greek  republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
deliberation,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
duced hie  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden  and 
instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
which,  disdaining  the  slow  growth  of  moral 
births,  have  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
superseded  as  rapidly  produced;  Solon  would 
not  suffer  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
accepted  till  the  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
and  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
What  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  revorence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus- 
tom, law,  prescription  7  This  sage  people  con- 
sidered every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  school.  Trial,  proof,  experience, 
wae  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  any  institution. 
While,  to  the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
ignorance,  custom  is  tyrsnny,  order  is  intole- 
rance, laws  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor- 
responded with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
fabrics'  have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared  ;  and  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
but  self-sufficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 
efiaiftukiiid. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Greece. 

Wkbn  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  Ax  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
is  strongly,  I  bad  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
concentrated  within  itself  whatever  is  great  and 


everv  point  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commu- 
nicate delight  Athens  was  the  pure  well-head 
of  poetry  a 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  oth*r  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness, to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when 
the  very  renown  attending  sucb  brilliant  advan- 
tages becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  This 
was  confessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con- 
tributes, by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself. 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences* 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  Thore  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con 
templates  Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes, 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  scat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing  for  change  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas* 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex- 
pose myself,  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you  !• 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  tlie  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
control  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
felt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  be  declared,  *  that  he 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
guards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
in  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
self to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  en- 
trenchments that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it.  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  effects  of  that 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me 
naced,  and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  left  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  few,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  wae 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  onion. 
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by  any  bond  of  interest,  common  to  the  whole 
community,  except  when  the  general  danger, 
ibr  a  time,  annihilated  the  distinction  of  aeparate 
interests.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble ;  the 
laws  themselves  were  often  contradictory;  often 
ill  administered;  popular  intiigues,  and  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  frequently  obstructing  their  ope- 
ration. The  noblest  services  were  not  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assassi- 
nation. Under  every  change,  confiscation  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  only 
way  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution 
which  had  produced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn, 
fresh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  antece- 
dent disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opinions  as 
unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon- 
stant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  ineffectual  re- 
glwts. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
considerable  cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders  * 

Those  ancient*,  whom  resistless  eloquence 
WieWed  at  will  tin-  fierce  Democracy, 
Bhook  th*  arsennl  and  fulrained  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence  thfs 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
momber  that  their  opinion  decided  on  the  fate 
of  the  country  :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
on  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  con- 
Tubing  it 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek 
republics,  seemed  without  scruple  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  common- 
ly exerted  the  same  hostile  spirit  of  resentment 
against  their  leaders. — Competition,  circumven- 
tion, litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
the  short  intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public 
contests.  How  strikingly  is  Sl  Paul's  definition 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- 
nians which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  *  to 
hear  or  tell  some  new  thing,'  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch's relation  of  the  illiterate  citisen,  who  voted 
Aristides  to  the  punishment  of  the  Ostracism ! 


When  this  great  man  questioned  his  accuser, 
whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him?  He 
replied,  so  far  from  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know 
him,  only  be  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  the  just.  Besides  that 
spirit  of  envy  which  is  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
mocracies, to  have  heard  this  excellent  per- 
son calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  '  tell  a  new 
thin?.1 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part 
of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abuses 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led  ;  the  licentiousness  of  that  purely 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  classes 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
the  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  the  comic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in-  i 
troduced  by  the  mask ;  the  voluptuousness  of 
their  music,  whose  extraordinary  effects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  a  depravation 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  often  piesent  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  the 
philosopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenians 
took  in  the  impious  and  offensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects  of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  snd  pu- 
rity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  snd  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
compositions  as  in  what 

*  Pericles,  not  being  rich  enough  to  supplant  hit  com- 
petitor by  act*  of  liberality,  procured  thin  law  with 
a  view  to  make  his  court  to  the  people.  He  ncnipled 
not,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment  to  his  person 
and  government,  by  thus  '  buying  them  with  their  own 
money.'  effectually  to  promote  their  natural  levity  ami 
idleness,  and  to  cor  nipt  th*ir  morals.— The  rulers  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  have  been  too  skilful  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  an 
example  so  suited  to  their  political  circumstances,  and 
so  congenial  to  their  national  frivolity.  Accordingly, 
an  unexampled  multitude  of  theatres  have  been  opened; 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  lower  class 
at  the  expense  of  their  time  and  mot als,  the  price  of 
these  diversions  has  been  reduced  so  low  at  almost  to 
emulate  the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  Athenian  po- 
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hsr  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorui,  or  iambic,  teachers  beat 
Of  moral  prudence. 

Yet,  in  paying  a  jutt  and  warm  tribute  to  the 
moral  excellencies  of  those  eablime  dramatists, 
Ja  not  an  anawer  provided  to  that  long  agitated 
question.  Whether  the  stage  ean  be  indeed  made 
a  school  of  morals  t  No  question  had  ever  a 
fairer  chance  for  decision  than  was  here  afford- 
ed. If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profligate  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  equally  in* 
disputable  that  never  country  possessed  more 
unexceptionable  dramatic  poets  than  Eschylos, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
at  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
stantly frequenting,  we  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly living  in  the  theatre  ? 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  too  just  a  judgment  to  censure  either 
the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  he  blames 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions, 
*  which,'  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
of  attachment,  had  nearly  extinguished  public 
virtue,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
isle  of  a  play  than  about  the  fate  of 'their  coun- 
try.'» 

8uch  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enthusiastic 
admiration !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  par  Jy  furnish 
ad  the  model  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  our  age  !  Madly  to  glory  in  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of 
changing  tyrant  s,  but  unehanging  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modern  Europe  I 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
morals, — will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
delighted  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  we  allow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been 
triumphantly  asserted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
matic composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace was  so  nicely  tnned  and  so  refined  a  judge 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
herb- woman  could  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
compensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati. 
tication  to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
oictares  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
more  intellectual  luxury  of  listening  to  an  ora- 
^on  of  Demosthenes,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 

*  flee  Wortley  Montague,  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An. 
Cleat  Republic*. 

f  See  sn  elejrant  paper  In  tlie  Adventurer,  in  which 
•ans  of  these  triumphs  of  Athens  ass  assarted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  accomplished  a  people 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyrannical,  oppressive 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  nniver 
tally  sunk  into  the  moat  degraded  state  of  man- 
ners; immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idleness,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear* 
ance  of  a  Bf  iltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocious 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina- 
lies  were  treated  by  their  country.  The  eulo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  the  energy 
of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character, 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  sre  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  devotedness  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,— but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruin 
Rome  also.  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifting  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  freedom  ; — and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habits, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
statues,  not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails— but  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our  curi- 
osity, and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  resemblance.    May  the  omen  be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  toe  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated, 
more  especially  as  it  ia  afiustliUk  teJishad  tar 
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many  of  oar  man  refined  wits  end  politicians, — 
we  mean  the  error  of  ascribing  to  arts,  to  liters- 
tare,  end  to  politeness,  that  power  of  softening 
end  correcting  the  homan  heart,  which  is,  in 
tmth,  the  emotive  prerogative  of  religion. 
Beany  to  mend  the  heart,  and  parity  the  prin- 
ciple, is  e  deeper  work  then  the  most  finished 
eohbotlon  of  the  teeft  has  ever  been  able  to  ef- 
fect. Hie  polished  Athenisne  were  among  the 
most  onjost  of  mankind  in  their  national  acts, 
end  the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  of  acting  in 
m  body,  to  lesson  each  man's  individual  consci- 
ousness of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This  polite  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
scrapie,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  especi- 
ally of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
superiority  of  oar  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral,  and  religious  blessings.  And  they  may  en- 
rich  the  catalogue  with  that  one  additional  ad- 
vantage,  which  Xenophon  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  possess  We  are 
mn  bland.*  The  sound  and  sober  politician 
will  see  most  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
respects  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  representative  government,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from  any  approximation  towards 
that  mob  government,  to  which  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  oar  fa- 
voured country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfulness,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  degraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
end  obscurity ;  excluded  from  rational  inter- 
course ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment; 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
spect or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
servile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  state  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions;  and 
their  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain- 
ed from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  eirlwoMS  part  of  the  sex.  We 
forbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate renown  to  which  the  held  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind  our  amiable  countrywomen,  that  immo- 
desty in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
domestic  tile,  a  boundless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
end  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  led  to  this  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  mere  celebrated,  bet  infamous, 
Athenian 


Ts  that  bad  eauaeaes. 

Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
ewtimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will 
foyfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which  I 
«steMojHesaalMCs|sitdssLotx.vol.U.s.S.       I 


Christianity  has  had  independently  of  its  influ- 
ence over  its  real  votaries)  in  improving  and 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  morals,  so  as 
considerably  to  rectify  and  raise  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  actuated  by  its 
principles.  And,  lastly,  tossy  nothing  of  a  pare 
church  establishment,  so  diametrically  the  re- 
verse of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  rites 
of  Athenian  worship,* — who  can  contemplate, 
without  thankful  heart,  that  large  infusion  of 
Christianity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has 
set  them  so  infinitely  above  all  comparison 
with  the  admired  codes  of  Lycurgos  and  of 
Solon? 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Rome. 

If  the  Romans  from  being  a  handful  of  ban 
ditti,  rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lords 
of  the  universe ; — if  Rome,  from  beinp  an  ordi- 
nary town  in  Italy,  became  foremost  in  genius 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  unrivalled  in  impe- 
rial magnificence;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  foundations  of  this  greatness  were  laid  in 
some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  repub- 
lic The  persona]  frugality  of  her  citizens ;  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  themselves  to  the 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  consequence  and 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the 
striking  impartiality  of  their  execution;  that 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  them— 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valour ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution. — These 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co- 
lossal power  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a 
discerning  ere  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  internal  weakness,  and  might  antici- 
pate her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been  much 
too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans,  had,  in- 
deed, a  public  feeling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  affection  gave  way ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individual 
interests  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  ac- 
quired so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics (and  though  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  case  with  republican  Rome)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
opposite  to  it  In  the  former  the  public  was 
9rorj  thing ;  the  rights,  the  comforts,  the  very 
•  Acts  of  tee  Apostles,  en.  xviL 
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existence  of  tadivisfireli,  were  u  nothing.  With 
•is,  happily  the  case  is  very  different,  nay  even 
exactly  the  reverse.  The  well-being  of  the 
whole  community  is  provided  for,  by  effectually 
securing  the  rights,  the  safety,  the  com  forts  of 
every  individusl.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
grossest  acts  of  injostico  against  private  persons 
were  continually  perpetrated  and  were  regarded 
as  beneath  account,  when  they  atood  in  the  way 
of  the  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandizement, 
the  glory  of  the  state.  In  our  happier  country, 
not  the  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  his  possessions.  The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  tho  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
is  secured  to  hi  in  by  the  universal  superintend, 
ance,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  p>  jhc 
force.  The  state  is  justly  considered  as  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families;  and 
it  ia  by  securing  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
are  preserved  in  prosperity.  We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic;  and  surely  the 
contemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  totheautlior  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
them  the  en  joy  men t  of  such  uncquallod  happi- 
ness !  But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
field.  Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.  As  it  was 
the  glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
Iter  instructs  mi,  and  to  administer  her  console- 
tions  to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our 
constitution  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seals  01'  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
of  the  lover  of  domestic  com  tort. 

Agsin — This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
fsviKirable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  ami  conducive  to  happiness.  It  checks 
that  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
en  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re. 
publics  toward*  all  other  nation*.  It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
continual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
our  own  consequent  obligation*  ;  in  »hort,  a  con. 
tin ua I  reference  to  th>-  real  rights  of  man;  a 
term  which,  though  so  »hamefiilly  abused,  and 
converted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  ai:d  rebel- 
lion, yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
sound  meaning  and  con*  l  ant  application.  By 
princes  especially,  the*c  rights  hhould  ever  be 
kept  in  re  me  ii  i  hr. if  ice.  They  were,  indeed, 
never  so  well  secured.  u«  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  othera 
a$  trt  xrculd  Aire  (Arm  to  do  to  u$.  And  to 
which  the  apostle's  brief,  but  comprehensive 
dircc'ims.  form  an  admirable  commentary; 
H»n>ii:r  all  men — Acre  your  brrlhrrn — Fear  God 
-—Honour  the  king. 

Rul  to  return  to  the  Romans  ;  their  very  pa- 
tiiotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  univer- 
sal empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
less  fatal  to  tlie  morals,  than  to  the  greatness 
of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  public  »pirit 
pertly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
situation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
had  no  safety  bat  in  union.  'Necessity  first 
roused  the  genius  of  war,  and  too  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  successful  valour  kept  him  awake 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages, 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  begun; 
till,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  Rome  perished  beneath  tho  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  bean  so  long 
rearing.'* 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.  Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  making  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  most  unjust.  Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wsrs  of  sclf-deience,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
band  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable  robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  havo  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  long-  as  any  sonse  wss 
left  to  foreign  danger.  Kvcn  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unrelenting  war.  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  nf  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  in 
the  morality  and  the  couititotion  of  Rome,  this 
wss  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved  her. 
The  firmne*-*  nf  character,  and  deep  political 
sa racily  of  the  Romans,  i»eem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that  penetrating  policy,  which  led 
Montesquieu  to  ohscrve,  that  they  conquered 
the  world  by  maxima  and  principle!,  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured  the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  mote  than  tl.eir  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprise. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  pinner  d  Rome 
into  tho  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  ?  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  maxima  and  principlen.  It 
was  her  cYp-riure  from  every  virtuoiiM  and  self, 
denying  habit.  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
i  i  private  morals.  It  was  the  substiluii'in  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  nf  a  mean  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit.  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  the  forms  of  I  hat  covcrn- 
irent  wen:  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  tie*  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality, 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  procon- 
suit,  of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result, 
ing  from  "those  two  passions  whiah  rnonnpnlized 
their  soul*,  the  lu«t  of  power,  and  the  lm.t  of 
gold. — These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  as 

•  Carlo  Deaia*  oa  \x*  isjucba  VsvaOaVn  <AV»ta 
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came  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  end  pro- 
dooed  that  rapid  corruption  which  Sallust  de- 
eoribes  with  ao  much  spirit — Moret  majorum 
RM  pauktim  ut  eatee,  ted  torrtntis  mode  pre. 
dpUmti.  Profligacy,  venality,  peculation,  op- 
predion,  succeed  to  that  simplicity,  patriotism, 
and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  so  much  valued  itself,  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  sere, 
ritv  of  manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period 
of  her  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  countries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in* 
stances  to  the  shameleesnees  of  a  Verres,  or  the 
piofiigacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
By  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  con- 
Jraered  nations  corrupted  tho  conquerors ;  and  at 
ength  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
before  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
under  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 

•« U  for  liberty  after  the  death  of  Cesser, 

thait  oce  after  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
each  the  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve,  or 
even  todesiro  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  of  Cato 
•hould.  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
this  *.  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
lees  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
struction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them  ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fill  of  the  em- 
pire,  should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  produce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty;  a 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  ease  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pansion ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of 
their  greatness  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  he  aUributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually to  the  prevalence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
verence for  the  gods,  whins  alone  could  pre- 


serve  that  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  bad  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish 
ed  her  political  system  on  this  tear  of  the  rods ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  as 
it  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  The  most  amiable  of  the  Roman 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Power  rf 
and  Polybius,  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absur- 
dity,  for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  held  to 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  which  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which,  from 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  no 
sense  of  religion  left,  and  consequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
Greeks,*  says  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  be  in- 
trusted  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  Mingle  obligation  of  an  sals, 
to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.*? 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out  to 
«t,  to  be  carefnl  not  to  lose  the  influences  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  against 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered  !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  Cato,  had  no  re- 
source left  against  this  pressing  evil,  because  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
gods,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the 
power  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  wx  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  seriously, 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Christi- 
anity which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  can  alone 
restore  a  due  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of 

■  § 


•  Nulls  anquam  respublka  sanetior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
enpJift  ditior  f  uil. 

t  Bee  Montague  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient  Re- 
publics. 

t  Hampton's  Poly  bins,  vol.  ii.  book  6.  on  the  excel- 
lencies  or  the  Roman  government. 

6  Tho  admirable  Hooker  observe*,  that  even  the  falsest 
religions  were  mixed  with  some  truths,  which  had  *  very 
notable  effects.'  Speaking  of  the  dread  of  perjury  in  the 
ancient  Romans,  he  adds. '  It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to 
attribute  so  great  power  to  fauv  gods,  as  tliat  they  were 
able  to  prosecute,  with  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge, 
the  wilful  violation  of  oaths  and  execrtble  blasphemies, 
offered  byderid«r*  of  religion  even  unto  those  fals*  gods. 
Yet  the  right  belief  which  they  had,  that  to  perjury  van- 
geance  is  dun,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching 
the  course  of  their  lives  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths.'    Fortosissfifisl  Polity, 
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CHAP.  IX 

Ckmrmctm  of  listeria**,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  trmnoMCtiono  which  they  record. 

Of  the  modern  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
young:  reader  will  find  that  Rollint  bee,  in  one 
respect,  the  decided  superiority ;  we  mean  in 
his  practice  of  intermixing-  useful  reflections  on 
events  and  characters.  But,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
original  ancient  historians,  as  a  judicious  pre- 
ceptor would  select.  And,  in  reading;  historians, 
or  politicians,  ancient  or  modern,  the  most  likely 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
those  writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is— Thocydtdcb, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  information, 
whose  diligence  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
for  him  the  general  suffrage  of  the  best  judges ; 
who  had  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  having  been  an  unfor- 
tunate, though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa- 
rable historian ;— whose  chronological  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge- 
nius confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
popular  governments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
much  as  in  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  or  mis. 
management  at  home  have  been  too  frequently 
charged  on  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
armies  abroad ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  that  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
The  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Thucydiden, 
however,  were  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  republic.  His  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de- 
voted the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com- 
position of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  i 
country  that  banished  him. — A  model  of  can- ' 
door,  he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
for  the  world ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
but  the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
his  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
readers  of  taste,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
master. — Xenophon,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad- 
mirable in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
dered; a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Thucydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 
into  banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament, — 

And  with  his  exil'd  boars  enrich'd  the  world ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
honourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vic- 
tories of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  consi- 
dered by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite model  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
lates, magna  parefuit. — Poltsius,  trained  to  be 
a  statesman  in  the  Achaean  league,  and  a  war- 
•  The  writer  forbears  to  name  living  authors, 
Vox.  II. 


rior  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage ;  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  follower  of  Fabiue;  and  who  in 
said  to  be  more  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.  He  is  however,  more  authen- 
tic than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
modern  historians,  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  reflections,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
places  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
Gcsia,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill, 
fboght  them  with  more  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celerity 
and  effect ;  but,  who  will  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  and 
soldier.  His  commentaries,  indeed,  will  be  pe- 
rused with  less  advantage  by  the  hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  constitu- 
tion, than  by  those  who  arc  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.  Joinyille,  whose  life 
of  his  great  master,  saint  Louis,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnoslness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describes  with  fidelity ;  having  been  compa- 
nion to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re- 
cords. Philippe  di  Comtnks,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the) 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired 
mhile  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.  Davjla,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wars 
of  that  country  furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving 
interest  to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  ho  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  mytte- 
ries  of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states- 
men. This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Medici,  an  offence  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.  In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GurcciARDiN,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.  Sully,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  uncorropt  minis- 
ter,  who  generally  regulated  the  deep  designs 
of  the  consummate  statesman,  by  the  inflexible 

*  Who  ©an  help  regretting  that  the  Instre  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  of  antiquity,  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tution of  an  Orator,  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  tar- 
nished by  the  most  preposterous  panegyrics  ou  the  to* 
poror  Dojnitian ! 
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rules  of  religion  and  justice ;  whose  memoirs 
eboold  be  read  by  ministers,  to  instruct  them 
bow  to  serve  kings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them 
how  to  choose  ministers.    Cardinal  ok  Rrrz, 
who  delineates  with  accuracy  and   spirit  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent;  who 
develop©*  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
ekilralness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  un- 
folds, yet  affecting,  while  he  portrays  the  arti. 
fuses  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of 
his  real  character ;  while  his  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want 
of  moral  and  religious  principle  of  his  former 
life,  that  be  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct 
are  not  fixed.     Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two 
ft  moos  cardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those,  whose  business  leads 
them  to  such  studies.    The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  frequent  occasion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
tnage  which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
protestant,  devout  sensations  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  "production 
of  the  rankest  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
grossest  superstition  in  the  people.    Tkmple,  the 
zealous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as- 
sociate  of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
spirit,  and  honours ble  confidence  of   private 
friendship.     His  writings  give  the  clearest  in- 
tight  into  the  period  and  events  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  his  essy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  genteel,  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.     None,  however,  except  his 
political  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed ;  his  religious  opinions  being  highly  excep- 
tionable and  absurd.    Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  his  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
for  private  lile,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  bis  character 
interesting  and  amiable.    The  manners  painting 
Clarendon,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
almost  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venality  ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  elite ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in- 
tegrity,  and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man  who  might  have  had  statues  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
ported by  almost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  serve.    Clarendon,  the 
faithful  biographer  of  his  own  life ;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  beauty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  often  wrapped  op  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  oh. 
•cure  it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  stateliness  of 
its  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
•V  words,    Tojujt,  whose  meiiK>iri,thoojh  they 


may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fa- 
mous plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated, 
and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  em- 
ployed them,  are  written  with  much  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  temper.    They  present  a  striking 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate.'     He 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tag  us,  is 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  of 
existence.    Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haughtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  who 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration,  and 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  must  impress 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  controlling 
Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that 
Providence  which,  in  maintaining  its  character 
of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces,  by 
means  at  first  sight  the  most  opposite,  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  own  purposes ;  snd  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difficulties  of  a  ne- 
gociator,  who  has   to  conclude  an   inglorious 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  too  natural,  though  hard 
fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
fortunate measure  as  that  of  being  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  dishonour  to  his  country. 
His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  copious  and  fluent  Busnet,  whose  diffuse, 
but  interesting  history  of  his  own  times,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
iu  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 
jthingr;  whose  egotism  we  forgive  for  the  sake 
of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  accuracy  ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 
an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when  the  reader   is  a   prince. 
Ladt  Russel,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  ;  too  fatally  connected 
with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  times ;  whose 
life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  failh  in 
the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  information, 
eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  distinguished 
correspondents. 


CHAP.  X. 

ReJUctisms  on  History — Ancient  Historians. 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot, 
and  especially  if  he  he  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  uniformly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attach- 
ment Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  sm 
•miaul  Oct  delights  H  swriy.    Yet  we  axe  in 
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dined  to  believe  that  an  historian,  though  he 
may  be  partial  and  interested,  jet  if  he  be  keen 
sighted  and  intelligent  ae  to  the  facta  of  which 
he  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than 
a  more  fair  and  candid,  bat  worse  informed  man; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de- 
gree of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that  which  is 
to  be  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
evils,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
bat  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  less 
enlightened  narrator. 

When  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  authentic ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it 
is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  often  fees  safe  to 
employ  them.  When  the  events  are  more  re- 
mote, their  authenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  passions 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
truth.  Thus,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 
by  nearness  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 
and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than 
perhaps,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
characters  from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  illustrious  men  be  suffered  to  cast 
a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
young1  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
very  faults.  Even  in  perusing  •acred  history, 
we  should  never  extenuate,  much  less  justify, 
the  errors  of  great  characters,  but  make  them, 
at  once,  a  ground  for  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening  our 
own  vigilance.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  they  should  be 
regarded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
disposition  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
Kttle  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phcsnix,  and 
his  pupil  Achilles ;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
of  this  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to 
store  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
insulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com- 
mon reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently entertained  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  s  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politician)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
how  ambition,  operating  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  wha.t  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed ;  by  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trophe might  nave  been  antecedently  known,  or 
by  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  is  interested  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
Arises,  bat  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game ;  and 
be  it  on  this  account  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  circumstances,  serving  to  unite  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er, appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  the  reflecting  politi- 
cian connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricians,  who  be- 
came the  officers  in  Pompey 'e  army ;  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
CsBsar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  by  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  opened  to  himself  this  double 
advantage : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  would  lift  him  into  absolute 
power ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  ban  mot*  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  upright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed ;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen against  a  Roman,  almost  invariably  in 
dining  to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious instructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read 
er,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity, 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  days, 
the  familiar  and  urrcenaured  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  often  with  offensive  prossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  punishments.  Tyrants  will  always 
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detest  history,  and,  of  all  historians,  they  will 
detest  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  tyrant  most 
not,  however,  be  con  founded  with  the  malevolent 
declaimer  against  royalty.  But  though  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  posthu* 
mous  disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail. 
ing  the  vice*  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  crime,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  *u- 
feertly  and  elation  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
put  on  his  guard  not  to  suffer  his  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant  vir- 
tue, mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
flume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
It  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus- 
tice of  kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de- 
light to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish  unqua- 
lified libels  on  kings  at  kings,  cast  their  eyes 
on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  vices,  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  psganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken continuity  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  for  five  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,t 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probably  to 
sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
sence, severely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  reflections  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Prooopius,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  kings,)  *  because,'  she  observed,  *  however  he 
might  have  exaggerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives.* 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He.  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  alone  should  be 
recorded  in  history;  aod  that  those  of  the 
'IacbMjKxi  f  la  chap.  viii. 


wicked  should  be  suffered  to  perish  with  their 
crimec*  Were  this  practice  to  be  universally 
adopted,  might  we  not  preeumo  to  question 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Frederick 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  ? 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers,  and 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valuable  for 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  in  which  neither 
the  governors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  an 
original  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirable 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  paucity 
of  his  words.  Hie  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  like, 
nees  of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  bis  annale  he  is  a  faithful,  occasionally,  in. 
deed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  passionately  loving  liberty,  virtue,  and  his 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  bis  tints  would  pro- 
bably have  been  of  a  lighter  cast  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumours, 
and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If,  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his 
torians,  that  of  writing  without/ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  hatred;  at  least  neither  hie  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the  wri- 
ter who  assists  in  forming  the  taste. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  o»- 
pious  and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  ovor  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissions. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit- 
ing passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  best 
indicates  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  hu 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  true  and  false 
glory,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo- 
ries, into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

*  Ezantu  du  Prime*  de  Machiarel  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. It  is  curious  to  compare  this  composition  of  the 
kins;  with  his  own  conduct.  To  contra*  his  strong 
reprobation  of  the  baneful  staty  of  fcrora,  hit  horror 
of  conquest,  and  of  the  cruel  pinions  which  oppress 
mankind;  his  professed  admiration  of  clemency,  meek- 
ness, justice,  and  compassion,  with  which  this  work 
abound*,— with  the  actual  exploits  of  the  ravager  of  toe 
(anile  plains  of  Baxoey,  etc.  *c !  I 
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of  vulgar"  acclamation,  and  of  all  praise  which 
is  not  fairly  earned.  One  valuable  superiority, 
which  Livy  posssssos  over  hit  competitors,  is, 
that  in  describing  vice,  and  vicious  characters, 
he  scrupulously  contrives  to  excite  an  abhor, 
rence  of  both ;  and  his  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
has  been  describing.  A  defect,  in  this  acuteness 
of  moral  feeling,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  (his  too  common  ad. 
mixture  of  impure  description,  even  when  the 
honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice,  has  ten- 
eibly  tainted  the  wholesomeness  of  historic  com- 
position. 

s  Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though  some- 
times  redundant  speeches,  which  Livy  pots  in. 
to  the  mouths  of  his  heroes,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  furnish  a  spe- 
cies of  rhetoric  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
education. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  Livv,  after  enriching  his  own  Work  by  the 
most  copious  plagiarisms  from  his  great  precur- 
sor, Polybius,  commends  him  in  away  so  frigid 
as  almost  to  amount  to  censure.  He  does  not, 
it  is  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat, 
ment  of  Shakspeare,  who  first  pillajreo  and  then 
abuses  him.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who 
spoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  country  highwaymen,  who  al- 
ways murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re. 
commended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  hands  of  every  enlightened 
{►receptor,  as  was  eminently  the  case  with  Fene. 
on,  psgans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elucidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor. 
ruptions  of  paganism  be  converted  into  instruc- 
tion, by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris, 
tian  graces,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be 
advantageously  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
variance,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
of  pagan  historians,  the  profound  attention  which 
they  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthful 
modesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
serve,  the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame,— I 
will  not  say  Christians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
oal  professors  of  Christianity. — Levity,  idleness, 
disregard  oT  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
systems  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
severer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  is 
always  found  among  those,  in  our  day,  who 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  of 
Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  take  our  mo- 
rals from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
pagan  history  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
Lad  given  some  admirable  rules  for  maintaining 
the  out-works  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from 
the  heart. — The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
the  best  motives.    Some  of  the  overgrown  So- 


man virtues,  also,  though  they  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  degree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  other 
virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris, 
tian,  would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it ;  and  their  justico 
was  tinctured  with  a  savageness  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;— these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  how 
does  the  Jine  gold  become  dim,  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  kings  of  the  earth,  princes,  and  all  peofta* 
those  maxims  and  principles  which  cast  into 
shade  ail  the  false  splendours  *  of  the  antique, 
world!'  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  nc- 
thing  is  great  the  contempt  of  which  is  great 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  power, 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  as  of  intrinsic  va- 
lue by  a  Christian,  the  very  essence  of  whose  r». 
ligion  consists  in  being  crucified  to  the  world ; 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life ;  the  very  nature  and  genius 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happiness, 
and  immortal  glory  the  only  adequate  object  of 
the  ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 

English  History. —Mr.  Hums. 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  always 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  after  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  genera]  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  certain  great  leading  points,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  objects  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modern  Europe  abounds  with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  and  philosophical  preci- 
sion. His  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  Co*  a 
long  time,  the  passions  of  kings  wore  oontro 
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dieted,  and  often  controlled  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  ministers;  sovereigns  who  were  not  in- 
eensihle  to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
submitting,  though  sometimes  with  a  very  ill 
(race,  to  receive  services  rather  than  adulation. 
Ministers  who  consulted  the  good  rather  than 
the  humour  of  their  princes;  who  promoted 
their  interests,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
«nd  who  preferred  their  fame  to  their  favour. 

Mr.  Hum*. 

Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.  His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.  Yet,  he 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especially  on  a  reli- 
gious account  Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his  political  reflections  are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.  His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.  He  marks,  with  ex- 
act  precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  be  eograved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.  His  political  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation under  Henry  V.  From  that  period 
to  its  full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  does  not  (in  his  hittory  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in. 
vile  others  to  ridicule  it  There  is  in  his  man- 
ner,  a  sedateness  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  puts  the  reader  more 
off  his  guard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap- 
pear angry.  That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.  He  implicitly  adopts  the  in- 
jurious  relations  of  those  annalists  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggra- 
vated and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  malignity.  When  he  speaks 
from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
■o  insidious,  the  difference  between  popish  bi- 
gotry, end  protectant  firmness,  between  the  fury 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  Jittle  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  teal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant, 
he  never  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
•offerer ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religious  system  above  another,  that  tho 
young  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal 
with  his  principles  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of 


thinking  that  the  reformation  was  really  not 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  accomplish, 
ed  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  concerning  religion.  Hu- 
man pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  It* 
self  on  the  side  of  ability,  fie  therefore,  skil- 
fully  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represents  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  uniformly 
insinuating  that  talents  and  piety  belong  to  op- 
posite parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disinge- 
nuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radical  difference  appears  to  subsist  between 
tbem. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  be  may  be  in  his  facts,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
effect  of  providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes, 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  im- 
perfection, the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  statesman,  of 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elaborately  ss  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  he  en- 
gages the  mind  he  unsuspectedly  misleads  it 
He  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  vices  and 
virtues,  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions thus  enumerated :  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  character 
by  tho  only  sure  criterion,  the  rvling  principle, 
which  seemed  to  govern  it  This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing method  of  historians ;  they  make  morals 
completely  independent  of  religion,  by  thus 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Christianity 
establishes.  This  method  instead  of  marking 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  confounds 
them,  by  establishing  character  on  an  accidental 
difference,  often  depending  en  circumstance  and 
occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one  eternal 
rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers 
far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  ofVen 

*  If  these  remarks  may  be  thought  too  severe  by  some 
readera  foMhst  degree  of  icepticitm  which  appears  in 
Mr  Hume's  kiattry  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obnerve  that 
he  has  shown  hii  principles  so  fully,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  these 
works,  to  read  with  suspicion  every  thins  he  says  which* 
*  Jers  on  religion  I— A  circumstance  apt  to  bs  focgot- 
njr  many  who  read  safe  his  hjstors 
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tall,  that  of  rarely  leading  the  mind  to  look  be. 
yond  second  causes  and  human  agents.  It  is 
mortifying  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Livy  thought  it  no  diagraoe  to  proclaim, 
repeatedly,  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  accom- 
plish great  objects  without  divine  assistance. 
lit  was  not  ashaiT.ed  to  refer  events  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  providence ;  and  when  he 
■peaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
with  describing  them  as  transgressing  against 
the  elate,  but  represents  them  as  also  offending 
■gainst  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
interference ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
clearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account 
They  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as 
(airly  entitled  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
divine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  present  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
divine  justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neous, in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 
ambiguously and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Important  ore*  of  Englith  History. 

Ae  the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish  an 
object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
era ;  because  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  effects  begins  to  take  place ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
of  alteration  which  intervene  between  these 
Bras;  for  though  the  national  chauges  appear 
to  be  brought  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
yet,  the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
slowly  working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
appearance,  and  gradual  in  their  progress. 
For  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
ation is  produced — It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momentary  indignation 
brought  a  series  of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and 
one  public  crime  was  seixed  on  as  the  pre- 
tence for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
eras  makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
manners  which  precede  and  those  which  fol- 
low it 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
torians, and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
compilers  of  history  who  come  after  them.  He 
should  have  recourse  to  the  documents  from 
which  authors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
sit  down  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
Life,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
of  this  laborious  process.    Attention,  therefore, 


to  the  minuter  details  of  contemporary  annalists, 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  he 
will  often  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  periods* 
for  example,  of  the  unhappy  contests  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn, 
ing  points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince, 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  points  then  at 
issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what  are  his 
own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  truth  of  history  is  established. 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal* of  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  same  period,  thtt  a  series 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.  Where  they 
agree,  wo  may  trust  that  they  are  right; 
where  they  differ  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.  Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentary  cause.  A  careful  perusal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlnck;  a  general  survey  of 
Rush  worth,  or  occasional  reference  to  that 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  owo  livee  and  timet  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  the  first  Charles. 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  actions 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understanding 
and  integrity.  They  will  in  force  mutual  can. 
dour  and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guaid  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  his  interested  or 
heated  advisers.  They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which  his 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  leach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  tirms ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en- 
joined by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public,— 
'  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.' 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  furnish  facts,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  age  have  the  additional  advan- 
tages first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality  ; 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  evenU  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  effects.  How  imperfect,  for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal remarks,  and  how  false  the  whole  colour  be. 
longing  to  any  history  of  the  French  re  vol  u-' 
tion  which  might  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re. 
fleet  back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
events.  The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.  The  agitation 
continues  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 

*  Thu  French  revolution,  with  its  consequence*,  seem 
in!":i.iHd  practically  to  contradict  what  Tliucydides  da- 
elan*!  to  be  bis  design  in  writing  history ;  namely,  by  a 
faithful  account  of  past  things  to  assist  mankind  in 
conjecturing  Uw  future ! 
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interest,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  class  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  tarn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  Impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  have 
been  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it  is  an  incon 
venience  inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
they  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par 
ticularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austria  having  arisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable, 
other  countries  seeing  the  necessity  for  their 
own  safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting the  weaker,  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  eq  u  i  ponder  an  ce, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at- 
tention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  Alfred, 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
united  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  seized  every  inter vsl  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  which  he  afterwards  established; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en. 
gaged,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  the  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder, 
ly  subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with, 
out  morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to  these  sa- 
gacious regulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  justice 
with  individual  liberty ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  appearing  to  have  first  entered  the 
mind  of  Alfred.  The  effects  on  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
most  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
order  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten. 
derly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  And 
while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenious  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con. 
temporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — to  have  surmounted 
the  misfortune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  un 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people  , 
— all  this  implies  each  a  grandeur  of  capacity, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  mad 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of  practice,  u 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness). 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  realize  tho  beautiful  fiction,  which 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  formed 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  observing, 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projected 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  ell  his- 
torians agree,  had  suffered  more  hardships  than 
any  ordinsry  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat* 
ties  than  most  generals,  and  was  the  most  vo- 
luminous author  of  his  day.9  And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individual 
could  accomplish  such  a  variety  of  projects,  the 
answer  is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  good  measure 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  a  sove 
reign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  one 
without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  little 
value,  a  strict  aconomy  of  time. 

Between  the  oarlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  'hair  breadth's  'scapes'  as  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  What 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles  !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  opposi- 
tion which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  good,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  which 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwithstanding,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  as 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an  intended  con- 
trast to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniqui- 
tous reign  of  king  John  ;  whose  oppression  and 
injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  charter.  This  famous  trans- 
action,  so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
bestowed  or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  been 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber- 
ties, always  imperfect,  had  suffered  much  in- 
fringement by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.  For, 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons,  or 
vassals  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 
greater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  abso- 
lute slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps, 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strug- 
gling for  their  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve in  one  common  interest  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  and  tho  same  laws  which  they 

*  See  tbs  character  of  Alfred  in  Hume,  from  widen 
the  pracedinf  part  of  this  account,  iu  substance,  is 
chiefly  takes. 
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demanded  to  secure  their  own  protection,  in 
tome  measure  necessarily  extended  their  be- 
nigp  influence  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society 
—Those  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually  be. 
came  better  secured.  Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrannical  exactions  were  guarded  against,  and 
oppression  was  no  longer  sanctioned.  This 
famous  deed,  without  any  violent  innovation,  be- 
came the  mound  of  property,  the  pledge  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.  As 
ft  guarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  con- 
tended  for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of 
the  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the 
allegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was  of 
inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate  form 
end  shape, 4  such  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,' 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  English,  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  claimed  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left  to  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  without  having  any  specific  ob- 
ject, without  limitation,  and  without  direction. 
They  knew  what  to  ask  for,  and,  obtaining  that, 
they  were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  out  be 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  wlio  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very  par- 
ticular, illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where  the  bene- 
fit is  to  be  radical  and  permanent. — It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  the  territory  of  France  was  cured,  nor 
until  we  left  off  tearing  the  bowels  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  after  having  for  near  four  hun- 
dred years,  torn  those  of  our  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  not  until  both  foreign  and  civil 
fury  began  to  cool,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  people  began  to  enjoy  more  real  free- 
dom,  as  the  king  enjoyed  a  more  settlod  domi- 
nion, and  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
substantially  prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess,  the 
view  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  affords  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  repose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  the  laws, 
and  civil  constitution  of  England  become  inter- 
esting ;  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
does  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  part  of  our  bis- 
tory  may  t uffice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
these  periods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
knowledge  of  it 


CHAP.  XII. 
Queen  Elizabeth, 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
which  women  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  consideration,  their  genius  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — France  is 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman. — The  mothers,  however, 
Sf  some  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have,  | 
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during  their  regencies,  Blanche  of  Castile,*  espe* 
cially,  discovered  talents  for  government  not  in- 
ferior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogists ;  but 
in  her  character  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  intrigue  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  sense ;  and  her  virtues  were  problemati- 
cal. If  her  talents  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
no  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  ef- 
fect, which  was  imposing,  but  not  efficient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
friend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatness, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  attachment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  as  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  remarkable 
for  employing  great  men.  Among  these,  Zeno- 
bia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fe- 
male reign,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  queen ;  a  censure  which  in- 
volves an  eulogium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  for  instance, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  re- 
gency to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini  ? 
Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first 
Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  ? 

Elizabeth's  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  ohserved,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child- 
hood, obliged  to  exercise,  taught  her  prudence. 
Tne  difficulties  which  beset  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt 
that  the  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted 
resolution  which  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline  ?  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds* 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Elizabeth :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  not  in  tho  fulness  of  un- 
disputed power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
for  from  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  was 
liable,  every  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the  most 
alarming  commotions.  She  had  prejudices,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  to  overcome ;  sho  had 
heavy  debts  to  discharge ;  she  had  an  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  debased  coin 


•  Mother  of  Louis  IX. 
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to  restore ;  she  had  empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she 
had  a  decaying  commerce  to  invigorate  ;  she  had 
an  exhausted  exchequer  to  replenish. — All  these, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength  of  her 
mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  she  ac- 
complished. She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
but,  without  any  great  additional  burdens  on 
her  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
were  due  to  the  people  from  her  two  immediate 
predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  she  fostered 
genius,  she  encouraged  literature,  she  attracted 
all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
availed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
sures was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 

i'udges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
ler  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefits  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili- 
ties would  have  been  comparatively  inefficient 
The  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse- 
quences, let  us  comparo  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own  frugality. 
As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plutarch,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Persians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  first  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
his  favourites,  than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  and  not 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 
sume, nor  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  dcclaimcr,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  but  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
ed by  his  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment of  those  from  whom  he  takes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it1  And,  on  another  occasion 
lie  says,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 


*  In  hji  inquiry 
sataswi  in  tbs  arts  of  war  or  peace. 


treasury  frugality  is.*  The  same  sentiments 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Roman 
statesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirms, 
that  *  a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.' 

Those  princes,  who  despising  frugality,  have 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  means 
used  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it  It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  tes- 
tify, that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mo- 
ney, the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Cesar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  established  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  him 
in  it  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  the 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the  burthen 
of  his  exactions.  That  liberality  which  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  After  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  will 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  the  truest 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instances 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust.*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled ;  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance- What  she  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  be  ascribed.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  puritans,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
gularly averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  that  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign. — If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
titled to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rata 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men. As  protestants,  what  do  we  not  owe  her  ? 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  almost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

*  Particularly  ber  keeping  toe  see  of  Ely  vacant  nia«r 
ten  years,  la  order  to  retain  the  revenue. 
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to  the  state ;  her  appointment  of  Leicester  to 
the  naval  command,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
on  fit  On  many  occasions,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  her  very  passions  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  principle.  Thus,  hei  violent  attach* 
ments  might  have  made  her  indiscriminately 
lavish,  if  they  had  not  heen  counteracted  by  that 
parsimoniousness  which  never  forsook  her.  A< 
cordinglv,  in  the  midst  of  her  lamentations  for 
the  death  of  Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Oar  censures,  therefore,  must  hot  be  lost  in 
our  admiration,  nor  most  our  gratitude  ware 
our  judgment  And  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth,  with  s  i 
much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and  so  much 
popularity,  should  at  length  become  completely 
miserable,  and  die,  neglected  and  forsaken,  her 
eon  setting  ingloriously  after  so  bright  a  day  of 
prosperity  and  honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the  de 
Jectiveness,  not  to  sa v  unsoundness,  of  her  moral 
principles?  Though  corrupt  principles  for  i: 
certain  period  may  conceal  themselves,  and  even 
dazzle,  by  the  success  of  the  projects  to  which, 
in  the  view  of  superficial  reasoners,  they  may 
have  appeared  conducive ;  they  will,  in  a  long 
course  of  action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. 
— They  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
public  good  effects  of  other  useful  qualities  with 
which  they  were  associated  ;  but  they  do  most 
fatally  operate  against  the  personal  honour  of 
the  individual;  and  against  her  reaping  that 
harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect,  to  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  so  justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of  som< 
of  Elizabeth's  most  admired  actions ;  but  the 
same  vanity  also  produced  that  jealousy,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary.  It  was  th« 
same  vanity  which  led  her  first  to  court  the  ad* 
miration  of  Essex,  and  then  to  suffer  him  to  fait 
a  victim  to  her  wounded  pride.  Her  temper 
was  uncontrolled. — While  we  pardon  her  ieno- 
ranee  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  we  should  not 
forget  how  little  she  respected  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  claiming  a  right  of  imprisoning  its 
very  members,  without  deigning  to  give  any 
account  of  her  proceedings. 

Policy  was  her  favourite  science,  but  in  that 
day  a  liberal  policy  was  not  understood ;  and 
Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and  generous 
conduct  This  dissimulation  at  length  lost  her 
the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  and  while  it  in- 
epired  her  with  a  distrust,  it  also  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  her  friends.  Her  insincerity,  as 
was  natural,  infected  those  around  her.  The 
v/oung  Cecil  himself  was  so  far  alienated  from 
his  royal  mistress,  and  tainted  with  the  prevail, 
ing  spirit  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  secretly  corres- 
ponding with  her  rival  James. 
_  That  such  mortifying  occurrences  were  too 
likely  to  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of  existing 
circumstances,  where  the  dying  prince  was  the 
last  of  her  race,  and  the  nearly  vacant  throne 
about  to  bo  possessed  by  a  stranger,  most  as- 
euredly  be  allowed.  But  it  may  still  bo  asserted, 
that  nothing  but  deficiency  of  moral  character 
could  have  so  desolated  the  closing  scene  of  an 


illustrious  princess.  Real  virtue  will,  in  every 
rank,  draw  upon  it  disinterested  regard  ;  and  a 
truly  virtuous  sovereign  will  not  be  shot  out 
from  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  this  general 
blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human  nature  to 
see  the  dying  William  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
hand  of  Bentiok  ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  con. 
solatory  as  well  as  instructive  to  compare,  with 
the  forsaken  death-bed  of  Elizabeth,  the  exem- 
plary closing  scence  of  the  second  Mary  as  de- 
scribed by  Burnet,  an  eye-witness  of  the  affect- 
ing event  which  he  relates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  advantage*  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  history,  independent  of  the  example*  it  ex- 
hibit*.— History  prove*  the  corruption  of  human 
nature. — It  demonstrate*  the  superintending 
power  of  Providence — illustrated  by  instance*. 

The  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splendid 
characters,  and  even  of  the  customs,  laws,  and 
manners  of  different  nations ;  an  acquaintance, 
however  accurate,  with  the  state  of  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  commerce  of  those  nations,  important 
as  is  this  knowledge,  must  not  however  be  con- 
sidered as  of  primary  importance  in  the  study 
of  history. — There  are  still  higher  uses  to  which 
that  study  may  be  turned.  History  fnrnisbes  a 
strong  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  religion,  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  this  truth  it  constantly 
bears  witness  by  exemplifying  it  under  every 
shape  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  gradation ;  the 
annals  of  the  world,  indeed,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  hour,  presenting  little  else 
than  a  strongly  interwoven  tissue  of  those  cor- 
ruptions, and  their  attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helplessness 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  such  moral  principles  as  can  be  derived 
from  nature  and  experience ;  the  necessity  of 
explicit  instruction  respecting  our  true  happi- 
ness, and  of  divinely  communicated  strength  in 
Order  to  its  attainment ;  and  consequently,  the 
inconceivable  worth  of  that  life  and  immortali- 
ty, which  are  so  fully  brought  to  light  by  the 
frospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
eventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom 
himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, governing  kiogs  and  kingdoms ;  pro- 
longing or  contracting  the  duration  of  empires ; 
tracing  out  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachable 
page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,*  an  outline  of  suc- 
cessive empires,  which  subsequent  events  have 

•  Tbe  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefly  alluded  ce 
■we  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  and  Daniel's  intrrpreta 
Hon  of  it,  in  the  second  chapter;  and  his  own  vision  ot 
lbe  /bur  beasts,  in  the  eighth.    These  two  postages 
lone,  preserved  as  they  have  been  by  the  most  invete* 
fate  enemies  of  Christianity,  amount  to  an  irrefrasible 
demonstration  that  oar  religion  is  divine.    One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  learned  onposers  of  revelation  is 
said  to  have  denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophecies 
having  existed  before  the  events.    But  we  know  thny 
did  exist,  and  no  modern  infidel  darts  to  dispute  Su- 
nt, admitting  this,  however  they  may  take  reflige  in 
leir  own   inconsequence  of  mind,  they  inevitably, 
;  lough  indirectly,  attow  tea  treta  of  Christianity 
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realized  with  the  most  critical  exactness;  and  |     Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  genera. 

describing  their  eventful  subservience  to  the  spi.  ■  history,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  been 

ritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circ-um- 1  mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with 

stantiaJ  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris-    it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  aad 

tian,  who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and    goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civilizing  the 

whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads    human  race,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 

with  unutterable  and   never-ceasing  astonish-  .  own  agitation.     In  this  view  the  mind  of  the 

menL     It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond-  :  pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 

ence,  which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more  '  mysterious  yet  most  obvious  operation  of  Provi- 

ancient  half  of  th?  historic  scries.     What  would    dence,  by  which,  through  successive  ages,  the 

it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn  from  Xcr.ophon,    complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  has  bees 

that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  subjugated  all  :  so  over-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together 

those  countries,  with  the  exception  ot  Mcdii,  "  for  general  good  :  the  hostile  collision  of  r~":"~" 

which  spread  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean, 

if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirm* 

that  important  portion  of  sacred  an  !  prophetic 

history !     And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 

would  the  same  historian**  detail  of  the  taking 

of  Babylon  be  ?><plie;ible.  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 

well  as  mibulely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 

detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ?  ft 

was  partly  tor  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 

correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 

ancient  history ;  and  showing,  by  how  regular 

a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 

the  ancient  world  were  connected   with  each 

other,  anu  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 

excellent  Kol.m  comj-osed  his  well-known  work; 

and  the  i:jpre*sion  which  his  researches  left 

upon  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen   in  tho^e  sub- 

limoiv  v.*  i«  remarks  with  which  his  last  voiu.ne 

is  Ci-nciidcd. 

A  careful  pernsal  of  th?  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  script ure  will  prepare  us  for 
re  a  din  2  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  thn  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  th*>m  the  wrath  of  the  A!:.iighty  :  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 

as  the  instrument  of  divine  vpngeinco.  How  \  less  the  part,  no  less  of  religions  gratitude  than 
his  ambition,  his  course,  and  military  skill  j  %>:'  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  ■*- 
were  but  the  rm  a::s  of  fulfill  ing  I  lie  civine  pre-  j  ries  of  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  trans- 
diction,  or  of  in:lie»ing  the  divine  punishment. ;  formation  was  enacted.  This  interesting  and 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  tho  execu-  [  most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  at 
tioner  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed  ■  by  history.  We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was  '  ve!opementof  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan."  We 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid    see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 


being  often  mac*  conducive,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  their  common  benefit, 
and  often  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  ot 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  consi- 
deration, it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  arc  most  nearly  connected  ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the"  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention — 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  tears  ago?  The  answer  most  be 
— t'rom  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.  That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.  But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  op.  To  what 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
attribute  the  amazing  change  ."  And  it  is  i 


low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric  and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  s!oc\  ef  knowledge  which  we  received 
from  thence,  we  shall  have  lea r red  in  t!ie  civir.e 
school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  rlnJ  the  be- 
ne St  of  our  studies  in  the  general  i  in  pre**  ion 
and  habits  of  mir.d  whic!i  wt  derive  from  them  : 
if  we  do  not  open  our  eves  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  of  nations,  and 
in  the  talents  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 

Do  we  read 
call  and 

to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the  jussions  providentially  !ct  loose,  when  it  wae 
Almighty,  a  Gustavus,  and  a  Marlborough!  Are  necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
wc  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by  cious  torpor.  We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  lor 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  tho  be-  conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  act ivitx  of  mind, 
ginning,  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror  and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  cventu- 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overturner  of  ths  Assyrian  !  ally  grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
empire  * — Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to"  that  phir,  and  at  length,  even  religious  reformation, 
tame  all. disponing  power, the  victories  of  Lutzen  j  In"  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  historv,  we  take 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian  I  tree  wisdom  for  oar  guide,  we  shall  not  only  be 
arrogance,  and  of  French  ambition,  [instructed   by  that   gracious   [nii^iiaiiiiimni 


with  its  resistless  plough -share,  and  scattering 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
o£  civilization.  We  see  the  northern  invaders 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence,  bringiLg 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  i.pe ration  like  that  of  lava  from  a  vcicano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  np 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
.  utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all.  quickened 
read  in  the  pmnhotic  page  the  solemn  |  and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influences  of  a 
designations  of  Cyrus  ? — Let  us  learn  .  pure  and  heavenly  religion.     We  see  the  violent 
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wnich  is  discernible  in  past  events,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  awful  concussions  of  the  present 
period,  we  shall  learn  to  trust  Almighty  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  what  is  to  come.-  And  we 
•hall  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  great- 
ly increased  happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
consider,  that  the  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  still 
over  us ; — that  progression  to  still  better  habits 
is  equally  possible,  and  equally  necessary  ;  and 
that  no  means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
such  progress,  in  the  period  which  is  passed,  than 
the  agitations  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permits  human  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  subservience  to  his  grand  purpose  of 
general  good,  not  only  sets  good  against  evil, 
but  often,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
religion  seems  wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
fatal  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counter- 
balance another. — Thus,  societies,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre. 
served  for  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  means  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
another.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  human  opinion,  are  likewise  often  over- 
ruled for  good.  The  com  pages  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parts  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  as  all 
human  agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt- 
less not  with  the  same  complacency,  cause 
the  effects  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
bv  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  opposite 
virtues.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo- 
lence and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
voluptuousness  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each 
other,  as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
fore, by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
divine  hand,  which  had  to  adjusted  the  parts 
and  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap- 
parent opposition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
Larmony,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abuse  of  free  agency,  shall  eventually  defeat 
the  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions  were  na- 
turally of  the  strongest  kind  ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  were  not  always  under 
the  controul  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
so  fairly  ascribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  her,  as  the  effect  of  ono 
strong  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inclinations  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ad  by  reason  were  met  and  counteracted  by, 


opposite  inclinations  of  equal  violence;  and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  pas- 
sion finally  predominant  was  generally  favour* 
able  to  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  these  excesses  in  individuals,  by 
which  his  wisdom  often  works  for  the  general 
benefit  ?  God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  He 
over-ruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantages 
of  the  community,  and  employed  them,  as  his 
instruments  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  the 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing  but  jthe  monarch  is  not  the  less  re- 
sponsible  personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
credible acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis- 
posed him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  tho  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says 
his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffuse  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  been  conquor- 
ed,  Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another  ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
country  ? — No — but  Providence  employed  it  at 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vinces, which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed  ;  and  also  of  cstab- 
lishing  a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  facility 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  which 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  of  holy  ?  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  its  execution,  many 
beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstrate,!  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

*  Quoted  by  Gillies  vol.  iii.  p.  3P5. 

f  See  especially  Robertson's  State  of  Europe 
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in  which  civilization  had  made  a  greater  pro- 
great  than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign 
manufactures  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  thoy  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost  sight 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by 
this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished 
countries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im- 
proved, and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex. 
cess  to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation, 
And  the  Romish  clergy,  their  corruptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  ConBtauti- 
nople  by  the  Turks,  though  in  itself,  a  most  de. 
plorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
countries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  sees  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
means  of  introducing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  siuce  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
ivho,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the  clamour  of 
/pad  democracy  ? 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
.  ail  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  cer- 
tain disposal  and  absolute  controul.  To  reduce 
tuicertajnty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  pan  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
•lightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
eense  in  which  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed  j  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed*  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  for  vice.  That  God  can 
And  does  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true ;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  oeen  practised, 
jvould  bo  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  often  *  eduees  good  from  ill,4 
vet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
thing  it  in  the  **we  .degree  in  which  he  ap- ; 


points  that  good  shall  be  productive  of  good  7c 
resume  the  illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of 
the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  exten- 
sive blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by 
his  example !  How  much  more  effectually,  and 
immediately  might  the  reformation  have  been 
promoted,  had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blind* 
ness  of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup* 
porter  of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous  hus- 
band of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation?  Again,  had  the  popes  effec- 
tually reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted  :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished !  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  any  charge  of  the  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  fatal  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 
On  the  distinguishing  character  of  Christianity* 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  ie 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy  example  he  has 
given  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sand  ions  with 
which  they  are  enforced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world  ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance; the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer; the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describee 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truth  ; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence, evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  And  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  important  truths,  will  dcubtlese 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  ber  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thought  necee- 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  everf 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  series  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in- 
cludes every  essential  principle  of  moral  virtue 
And  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  apteat 
method  of  improving  our  nature,^- And,  aceoni. 
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fcagly,  we  find  such  a  course  generally  panned 
by  the  ancient  moralists,  both  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  Of  this,  it  is  not  the  leant  inconvenient 
result,  that  rules  roust  be  multiplied  to  a  degree 
the  most  burthensome  and  perplexing.  And 
there  would  be,  after  all,  a  necessity  for  inces- 
sant alteration,  as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not 
be  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
another.  This  inconvenience  might  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo- 
ple an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  oppres- 
sively minute,  r.nd  how  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  authorized  codes  of  instruction !  Of  this 
every  fresh  translation  from  the  moral  writings 
of  the  east  is  an  exemplification ;  as  if  the  mind 
could  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the  memory  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  perfections  of  revealed  religion, 
that,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  it  establishes 
principles.  It  traces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
lew  radical  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
formed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  theso  disposi- 
tions, then,  ii  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
venturo  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to 
influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them- 
selvei.  Their  object  is  to  make  us  lave  what  is 
right,  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understanding! 
with  its  theory.  Knowledge  pnffeth  rip,  says 
on*  of  our  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
edifieth.  And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
sumed,  will  be  found  most  strictly  true,  that  if 
a  love  of  goodness  bo  once  thoroughly  implanted, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble 
kind  of  instinct.  4  If  thine  eye  be  single,*  sayi 
our  Saviour,  4  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.*  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, doet,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  hea- 
venly origin.  St  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  seem »  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci- 
entifically, the  great  doctrines  of  his  master, 
gives  us  a  definition  of  (Thrift iinity,  which  out. 
dor*  at  once  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
systematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  artoi'epilomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science, —  Faith  which  worketh  hylote. 

It  is  not  ton  much  to  affirm,  that  this  expres- 
sion substantially  contains  the  wholo  scope  and 
tenor  of  both  To»Liments  ;  the  substance  of  all 
morality,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human 
virtue  arid  happineis.  A  want  of  attention  to 
ft  hat  St  Paul  means  by  faith,  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  well-directed  student  will  discern,  that 
St.  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  ha*  boon  inti- 
mated above,  that  God's  object  in  Revelation  is 
n<>t  merely  to  convey  his  will,  but  ul*>  to  mani- 
fest himself ;  not  merely  to  pro.iiulirate  laws  for 
restraining  or  regul.iting  conduct,  but  to  display 
bis  ova  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affect  ion*  of  fallen 
man  ;  and  that,  accord in«lv,  he  means  by  faith, 
the  effectual  and  imprensive  apprehension  of 
God,  thus  manifested.  In  his  language,  it  is 
sjot  a  notion  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  tradition 
coldly  residing  in  the  recollection,  which  the 
Scriptures  exhibit,  but  an  actual  persuasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  con- 
viction of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  effica- 
cy equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St  Paul's  language,  is  religion 
in  its  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacious  impression,  which  tho  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  made  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  ought 
in  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearts;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  to 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holy  Spirit  *  opens,  as  it 
were,  our  hearts,'  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  the  un- 
seen realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  tho  tempting  objects  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  states  this  pre- 
cise notion  : — *  Faith  is  the  substantiation  of 
tilings  hoped  for,  the  demonstration  of  things 
not  seen.1*  And  the  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,* 
&c.  *  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible'  *  With  the  heart,* 
says  St.  Paul,  *  man  belie  vet  h  unto  righteous- 
ness;  that  is.  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  God,  manifest- 
ing himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct;  then,  and  not  before,  wc  are 
in  the  Scripture  stmse,  believers.  And  this  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  love ;  for,  when  our  minds 
and  hearts  arc  thus  impressed,  our  affections 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  hoathen,  could  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
um!  St.  Paul's  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  '  endured  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible,'  it  could  only  be,  because,  in  seeing 
(Sod,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  soul, 
and  no  engaged  his  hopes  and  fears,  but,  above 
all,  his  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  and  the  puny  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that '  he  account- 
ed even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;'  a  preference 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection^  as  wvllae 
the  deepest  conviction.  His  case,  then,  clearly 
illustrates  what  St.  Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  lore ;  his  apprehension  of  <Jod  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supremo  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visiblo  to  his  mind  ;  the  current  of  his  to  in  per, 
and  the  coursn  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para- 
mount direction  of  his  heart. 

*  I  thus  vrntuMi  to  strength*!*  tta  expression  in  lbs 
anttmri«H|  ir»n*1ati»n.  in  or.W  t<>  mnvcv  *.iiy  rtwr 
iil«»«  nf  ih»  iwiiinal  term*,  whfrh.  a«  lis*  brat  rrilwm  «V 
low.  haw.  friaapa,a  feat*  V*  satstit  i*'ta*£Ms»,<m**> 
eaado)<wUm 
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The  8cripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
much  teach  us  koto  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
comply  with  its  intention,  actually  makes  us  so. 
It  is  St.  Paul's  argument  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fsll  infi- 
nitely short  of  our  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rules  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afforded  admirable 
moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea- 
then world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
tms;  but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  Jove  goodness  as  well  as 
to  know  it,  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
in  some  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
flfcj*i  Co  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
ft  faith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera- 
iive  in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
nopreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scripture  repre- 
sents to  us  facts,  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theories ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstanding acts  for  itself;  in  apprehending 
{acts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look  ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
from  real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  oar  rational  powers,  uniformly  present- 
ing such  facts,  as  grow  dearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined :  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  great 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if, 
iiko  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
an  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  no  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 


Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as  if  they  were  mere- 
ly to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in 
speculative  reverence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are 
*3od's  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  affectionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  rest,  the  peace,  the 
Mrsngth,  the  light,  the  consolation  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
the  oracles  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
her  steps,  but,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  cried  eut,  *  Loi  this  hath  touched  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged:' 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
need  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom ;  and  that 
love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 

flgoajly  tiknpwjedged  b/  him  whom  it  influ- 


ences, to  be  at  once  essential  virtue,  and  essen- 
tial happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  bs 
that  pure  element  in  which  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  mast 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efficacious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  hun 
who  gave  it.  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour  in  tin 
instance  of  hie  disciples, — 'Then  opened  bs 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures ;'  and  it  is  said  of  Lvdn, 
saint  Paul's  first  convert  at  Philippi,  *  That  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  thinp 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.1  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  wan  preach- 
ed, but  it  did  not  profit  tbem,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it*  Whst 
follows  ?  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  earnest 
and  constant  prayer  to  him  whose  word  it  is, 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,'  says  St  James,  *  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christianity  re* 
mains  to  be  mentioned — That  it  addresses  as 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.    This  reformation  can  be  J 


plished,  these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  b  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  than 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. 'The  natural  man  receireth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him.*  God  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  ho  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  h 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra- 
cious interposition  in  our  favour  aa  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  n 
felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow* 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quali- 
ties an  individual  may  possess,  each  carries 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfignre  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  life ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  ana  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  which 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  voluptuous,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate  the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alter* 
nate  fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  disordered  1 
Jcanaforj}? 
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Who  then  it  happy  ?  He  alone,  whether  prince 
or  ■abject,  who,  through  the  powerful  and  salu- 
tary influence  of  revealed  religion  on  his  heart, 
is  so  impressed  with  things  invisible,  as  to  rise 
superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality  :  who  so 
believes  and  (eels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
as  to  make  God  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
and  true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
his  pursuit  To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his 
closet,  are  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
violence  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
•halt  hide.them  privily,'  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
men ;  thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
vilion from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  Scripture  evidence*  of  Christianity. — The 
Christian  religion  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  men  ;  and  especially  calculated 
to  supply  the  defects  of  heathen  philosophy. 

If  Christianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
and  candour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre- 
sistible evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Those 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  often  effected  very 
valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
viction may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod. In  fact,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
charge  against  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
bsophers  could  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
its  earliest  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
all  sober  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
composed  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
historic  certainty ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history ;  and 
which,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe- 
netrable mist 

Against  the  authority  of  this  roost  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
Bat,  who  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
bow  its  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  spuriousness  ?  That  a  series  of  records  ori- 
ginating so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  circumstances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity or  difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
parent incongruity,  is  sorely  no  cause  of  won. 
der :  and  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon  and 
exaggerated  by  persons  hostile  to  the  principles 
which  the  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
would  establish,  is  most  natural.  But,  which 
of  those  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
tute a  system  less  liable  to  objection  ?  Have 
any  of  them  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
onparalleled  difficulties  which  clog  their  hypo- 
stasis ?    Which  of  them  has  even  attempted 

KquU 


I  fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  such 
I  a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  7 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por 
tions,  the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre* 
paratory  religion,  given  to  a  single  nation  ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  alone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  only  owe  lioing  and  true 
God:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, was  then  un conceived  by  the  politest  na. 
tions,  and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  this  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  man's  weaknesses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort, 
as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
mental  happiness,  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  after  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  possessed,  and  the  feeling  of 
it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  systom 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  Uiis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state,  as  their  instrument  in  promoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  this  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry, 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  the 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tended  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  what 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  his 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  his 
moral  excellences  ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne- 
ver framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  rcvcalod  to  Moses  :  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  mean*  clear  \to  fc\u\\j?    V.  S& <*u  \&&  \*A 
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of  the  character  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  is  so 
abundantly  fall.  This  ignorance  of  the  mercy 
of  God  associated  itself  in  the  heathens,  with 
ranch  other  religious  and  moral  blindness.  From 
this  ignorance,  that  God  waa  merciful,  their  only 
means  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  up- 
right  And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con. 
sequences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselves  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claims  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ?  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
■oar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  all  dread  of 
pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
lity, a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  was  his  own  god  :  for  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Pro*  idence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
strength,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
observed,  •  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuousness, resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.'  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
l*d  to  much  misconception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig- 
norance of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  rtcorn- 
pence  Aere.  They  wore  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  ease  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  t hose  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  atlords.  The 
plilosophcrs  themselves  seemed  onscinos  of 
some  great  defect,  and  th-is  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  furnished,  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  to  mm,  and  ensues  recom- 
menced by  the  acknowledged  occasion  for  it. 

How  st.  iking-  are  the  peculiarities,  how  obvi- 
ous tiie  superi-irity,  which  even  on  a  first  atten- 
tive perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  <*erious  reader 
of  the  Scripture  !  But  whit  infidel  writer  has 
so  much  as  tiken  its  man  obvious  facts  into  «o. 
bcr  consideration  ?  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
now  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testiment  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
the  world,  not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a 
theology,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  striking,  inttano?  of  th»*  tlispixitii>n  l<>  abnsp  th» 
dorinne  of  I'mvi.lence,  wis  cxhtbiLii  in  Uh»  *p»-*:n  of 
If  kias  to  his  soldiers,  after  ibey  were  defeated  at  &y- 


1  history,  through  which  that 
'  a  chain,  binding  together  and  identityins;  itself 
;  wibh  their  whole  system,  civil  and  religious! 
i  This  history,  involving  supernatural  events,  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.  Bat  let  him  who  pre- 
tends to  candour,  attentively  consider  those  re- 
cords, and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  ontliat 
of  Jewish  history,  from  which  those  rairacukoj 
interpositions  shall  bo  consistently  excluded. 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  his- 
tory as  well  as  other  nations.  Let  the  sober  is- 
fidel,  then,  endeavour  to  make  out  lor  them  aa 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  oat  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomena 
shall  Ik  accounted  for  with  philosophic  plausibi- 
lity. If  this  be  possible,  why  has  it  not  been 
attempted  ?  But  if  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  op 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  left,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away ; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ex 
plain  how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex- 
clusively true  ?  Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such 'extraordinary  interfe- 
rences, that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  acknowledged  htm ;  or  let 
hiru  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog- 
nition of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  those 
distinguishing  interpositions.  If  they  alone  ac- 
knowledged the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sig- 
nally manifested  himself  in  their  behalf  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
author  of  them  ?  Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  es- 
taMishment  of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  so 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cept »d,  who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soherly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consistently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents? 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  hi 
which  the  maintainors  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  moralists,  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  for.  Let 
him  n-ad  the  sublime  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  port*,  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully 
recognised,  or  so  suitably  adored  ?  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  propkets,  and 
the  self-criminating  records  of  the  historimm,  and 
find  tor  them  any  sh-idow  of  parallel  in  the  his. 
tory  of  mankind.  Let  the  man  of  genimg  ob- 
serve how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated, 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  virtue  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearts  were  engaged  ;  and  let  the  man  of  Jeer  s> 
ins  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
has  come  from  hoathen  poets,  sages,  or  .aw- 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  be  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  "  ~  ~ 
exist,  without  some  adequate  cause,  and  < 
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any  ctue  can  be  so  rationally  assigned,  as  that 
which  their  venerable  lawgiver  has  himself  ex- 
pressed in  terms  the  most  critically  opposite,  and 
the  most  unaffectedly  impressive7  *  Ask  now,' 
•ays  he,  *  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were 
before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  earth ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hea- 
ven to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
each  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  or  has  God  assayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you,  in  Egypt,  be. 
fore  your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
the  Lord  He  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside 
him.  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
is  none  else.' 

If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect- 
ing  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  irre- 
sistible  must  be  the  impression  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.  I  mean, 
that  to  which  heathen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only 
valuable  object  of  human  pursuit,  is  in  this  won- 
derful volume  described  as  matter  of  possession. 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  human  feelings,  is  happiness  seriously  claim- 
ed, and  consistently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and  by  every 
sigh  which  heaves  his  bosom.  But,  it  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  strongly  to 
have  felt  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  their 
schemes  for  attaining  this  object,  as  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  diffused  itself 
through  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  his  coun- 
trymen in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wisdom,  to  which  his  own  rich  eloquence 
gave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
daring  a  life  of  the  most  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventful.  And,  to  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  by  a  conquest  over 
himself;  by  some  energetic  principle  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
passion,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attractions  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  this  conclusion :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the 
Latin  poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flying,  in  a  moral 
sense,  from  himself. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
torian. Poly bi us  says,  *  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  craft  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
ether  animals,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  lees  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animals  are  subservient  only  to  the 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  also  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  thai 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  humai 
depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discover 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  is  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  ef  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  dis- 
cerning among  the  heathens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry  afler  the  cause.  And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady,  which 
they  painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guage, did  exist.  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception, that  there  was  an  object  somewhere, 
which  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satisfy  these  desires,  snd  bring  all 
their  thoughts  and  faculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  was 
not  entirely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  felt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  offers  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virtuous  and  happy  su- 
periority to  erery  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  long  fixed 
its  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
aione  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  sue-  . 
cessive  transcribers,  however  capable  of  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
conclusive  title  ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  te 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  illustrated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  felt 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heathen 
philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, be  dispassionately  compared  with  those 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  . 
•  Bam^*»^\*\MKW*YUV*V 
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oy  his  faithful  followers;  and  let  it  be  judged, 
whether  there  ib  not  such  a  correspondence  be- 
tween what  they  want,  and  what  he  professes  to 
Lrstoto,  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
tellectual world. — Rest  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever  of  j 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable ' 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
turing, is  the  malady  of  which  they  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  hid  language  to  their 
very  feelings  7  *  Come  unto  me,'  says  he,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  Bud  rest  to  your  souls.* — 
4  Pie  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirBt 
again,1  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  '  but  he  that  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  the 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
■their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
•express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
for  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes?  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature  7  If  thore  bo  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St.  Paul.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  feelings, 
as  woll  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  particulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
trated by,  his  own  invalnable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
ment is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
sScge/  of  pur  holy  religion,  which,  when  at- 


tentively examined,  will  ever  satisfy  the  i 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  onobvioos  coin- 
cidences between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  make  the  authenticity  of  both  mat- 
ter  of  absolute  demonstration  ;  and,  from  such 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thoe  authen- 
ticated, the  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  en  exem- 
plification of  that  nobly-imagined  wise  man, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictured  to 
themselves;  as  the  height  of  human  felicity? 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  that  rest,  for 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mas- 
ter proposed  to  bestow?  Did  he  possess  that 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  7  Let  him  that  understands  hu- 
man nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca, 
by  Epictotus  or  Marcus  Anton i us,  and  jodgt 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  aHT 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Regu- 
lus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Paul 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  t  Regulus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wife  or  bis 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  he 
fears  nothing'  for  himself,  he  feels  every  thing 
for  those  around  him.  *  What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  be,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.1 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  was 
it  cv«?r  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances. — One  express- 
ing the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  after  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  4  Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sutler  need. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.1  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
wo  have  already  referred !  How  consurnmatelv 
does  it  evince,  that  when  ho  engaged  to  fulm 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, he  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform !  The  apostle's  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
4  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 

*  Palejft  Horn  Faunae). 
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ne  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pare,  whatsoever 
things  are  love!?,  whatsoever  things  arc  of  good 
report — If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.'  In  what  human 
words  did  genuine  moral  feelings  ever  more 
completely  embody  itself?  Are  they  not,  as  it 
were,  the  very  son!  and  body  of  true  philosophy  ? 
Bat  what  philosopher,  before  him,  after  such  a 
lesson  to  his  pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the 
words  which  immediately  follow  ? — *  The  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  do,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you.1 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene- 
ral view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this 
has  come  within  human  knowledge  ?  On  these 
characters  of  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
ly try  his  strength.  Let  him  dispi  ove,  if  he  can, 
the  eorrespondence  between  the  wishes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
destroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
man's  chief  good,  and  paramount  happiness. 
Let  him  account,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
congruities,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him  even  plau- 
sibly elude  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  this 
truth,  which  arises  from  St  Paul's  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy 
his  sober  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
8t  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  are  and  nation,  it  has  produced — '  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,' — *  a  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,' — '  a  wisdom  pure  and  peace, 
able,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.' 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  really  Christian  7  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
recurrence  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  parti- 
cularly the  New  Testament  Whatever  is  clear- 
ly asserted  there,  follows  inevitably  from  the 
established  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
mility, but  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  whole.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evi- 
dent maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
about — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore?'  Or  whether  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine  ?  Or 
whether  there  can  be  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subject  of 
their  eternal  song :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
■lain,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  ?' 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they  find 
each  other's  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sa- 
,  is  a  msiler  of  met,  authenticated 


by  abundant  evidence ;  and  that,  where  they 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
influence  from  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  bo  substantiated  by  innumerable  proofs, 
would  be  almost  self-evident,  on  a  merely  theo- 
retic view  of  the  two  cases.  For  who  ever  de- 
rived either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion !  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  questioned  the  doctrines  of  our  Sa- 
viour's divinity,  tho  three  fold  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ's 
one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered  for  the  tins 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  left  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  as  we 
might  almost  do  from  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
human  nature.  That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feelings,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  deepest  horrors, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Atheists 
in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  the 
great  apology  for  their  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itself  tho  dismal  superstitions,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  it  And  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heathen 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  gods, 
which  he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vic- 
tims to  daily  and  hourly  self-torture.  The  fact 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  either 
greater  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  And  a  system  of  religion, 
which  would  have  left  this  unprovided  for,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  would  have  been  ut- 
terly unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

How  appositely  to  this  awful  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system !  How  astonishingly  has  even  its  gene- 
ral belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afforded  to  tho 
humble  penitent !  *  This,'  said  the  pious  Me- 
lancthon,  *  can  only  be  undorstood  in  conflicts 
of  conscience.'  It  is  most  true.  Let  those 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  conflicts, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  resort  to,  as  the  only  ceitain  stay 
and  prop  of  their  sinking  spirits.  *  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing,'  says  an  inspired  writer,  'to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.'  Against  this  fear 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  us?  'Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession ;  for  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can 
not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.    LeAua^wfoi^^u*  V&ttjto 
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the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  ns  in  time  of  need.* 


cnAP.  xvii. 

Ths  use  of  history  in  teaching  the  choice  of  fa- 
vourites— Flattery. — Our  taste  improved  in 
the  arts  of  adulation. — The  dangers  of  flattery 
notified. 


It  is  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  com- 
monly unfortunate  becau>e  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  arc  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
misconduct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  often  as  the  re- 
mote, sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci- 
vil commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
▼ices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; from  their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partial 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles ,  their  being  ha- 
bituated to  consider  petty  unconnected  detail?, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lic concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
ters, their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  tho  associates  of  ihcir 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  public  affairs.* 

Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  mnst  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Seja- 
nus,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom  and  l>udley,  a 
pernicious  D'Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolscy,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafty  Ma. 
xarin,  a  profuse  Louvois,  an  intriguing  t'rsini, 
an  inefficient  Cham i Hard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
consistency not  uncommon  in  human  nature, — 
sovereigns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  treat- 
ed  his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  Cabal. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
oar  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

•  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  just  idea*  of  the 
dirnity  of  character  and  office  attached  to  the  friend  of 
a  prince  by  denominating  Aim,  not  favourite,  but  psrfi- 


for  ministers,  men  of  such  atrocious  character* 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  up  to  detests, 
tion.  The  very  improvement  of  society,  there, 
fore,  has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  of  a 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be- 
tween men,  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  en- 
dure. A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out  of  that 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  made, 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  men  may  diner 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriously  af 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  the 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction  ;  yet  at 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessa- 
ry for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discri- 
minate the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
sharpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  human  mind,  should  bo  put  in  exercise. 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eye  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minuteness  can  elude,  should 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightness 
can  blind,  for  whatever  daisies  darkens.  Ht 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  that 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  other*,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  should 
be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  expedients,  bat 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources ;  not  v*  ith  subterfuges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  Ha 
should  treasure  up  sooud  maxims  to  teach  him 
to  act  consistently;  bo  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to- 
gether with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  care 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  flattery.  4  Many  kings,'  says  the  witty 
Sou tli,  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  be»:n  so  elTicaciously  mortal  as  that  drunk 
in  by  the  ear.' 

Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Jus- 
tice was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  kings;  and  all  whose  ac- 
tions ought  lo  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them- 
selves and  others.' 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  po- 
ets invited  his  imperial  master  lo  piok  out  w 
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own  lodging  among  the  constellations :  nor,  as 
when  the  bard  of  Pnarsalia  offered  to  the  empe- 
ror hie  choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apollo ;  modestly  assuring  him, 
that  there  wai  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
would  not  yield  his  empiro  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  honour  to  resign  in  his  favour.  This  meri- 
torious prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
lation, but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  violent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it ;  pro- 
testing that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray- 
ers to  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been.' 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modern  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
veil  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
his  discernment.  Tlpre  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modern  courtier  imfeting  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eve,  adopt- 
ed the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
one.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevents 
the  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
gnard.  The  prince  is  fed,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
with  self-complacency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
a  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe- 
cially beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
for  frankness  of  sentiment ;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  oar  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness  to  flat- 
tery so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
in  hit  letter  to  prince  Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa- 
ther had  been  his  Creator,  so  ho  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  ?'*  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  docs  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un- 
bending rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain- 
ed to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  howover  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
bat  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious  conduct  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servants  and  compa- 
nions of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter  to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  He  boldly  besought  the  king,  '  not  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  king,  that  ne  would  visit  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's infamous  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

•  See  Howell's  Letters. 


with  a  lofty  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  counte 
nance  persons  scandalous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  tho 
church  and  state.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  great  rival  Solly ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expediency,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favpurite 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  love 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scholas- 
tic divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the 
times,  as  Burnet  observes,  suited  his  vain  and 
contentious  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polemical  theology; 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise , 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  between 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  offer,  of 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughts  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  great 
epochs  of  adulation  in  England ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike, 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacific  king, 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  not  on  W 
uttorly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  fi  an  kness  of  manners, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  tahmts,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear, and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  hfffownnusillanimi- 
ty,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  tncRSatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  mani- 
fest His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried ;  and  his  public  con* 
duct  occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

^  But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad- 
vise, may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power 
Jul  assaults  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity,  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admirable  pro 
dence  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childitih  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  The  requisition  was  allowed  in  a  phrase  as  disgust- 
ingly servile,  by  bishop  Noils;  as  ft  was  pleakaaityr 
1  evaded  by  Andrews. 
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ahe  greedily  invited  the  compliments  of  the  art- 
ful minister  of  her  more  beautiful  rival.  Even 
that  gro*s  instance  of  Mclvil's  extravagance  en- 
chanted her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma* 
ry's  favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 
affected  to  be  so  ravished  by  her  ski!],  as  to  burst 
iuto  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 
had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  hi*  admiration. 
It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 
Elixabcth,  between  the  offended  pride  of  the 
queen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  tho  woman  ; 
but  Melvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 
nature ; — ho  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 

Prince j  have  in  all  acres  complained  that  they 
have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  because  they 
have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  ? 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  often  bestowed 
confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
the  unworthy  ?  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ad  the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected to  reward  those  who  have  nerved  them 
well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  b?causc  they  havo  sometimes  a 
way  of  expecting  every  thing,  u  hile  they  secrn 
to  oxact  nothing  ?  And  havo  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions  of  a  sovoreign,  crafty  and  designing  fa- 
vourites have  ever  been  on  tho  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  moans 
as  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  ihose 
weaknesses  and  passions.  If  Lconore  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  MmJborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  proUbly  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  aftcesjerds  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute  In  connexions  of 
this  nalurts  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  tho  caprice  and  tho  haughtiness 
are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
submissive  queen;  a  queen,  who,  with  m.:ny 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong?, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.  Thus,  whether  the  imjwrious  duch- 
ess, or  the  ol.tequiou*  Mashain,  were  l.idy  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infatuated, 
equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason  ;  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  bc'important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  iu  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchoss,  produced  events 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 
against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first  by  the  mil- 
uner  to  the  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  a 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  as  to  be  ths  ie> 
mediate  cause,  by  driving  the  dueheae  from  he. 
post,  of  depriving  the  duke  of  his  command 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
!  preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  whisk 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  paf. 
ties  at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  Rs. 
ropo.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  rant 

than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  he  a 

(  shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  bJessmgv 

to  his  country.     Louis  XII.  instead  of  buying 

I  immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoy- 

j  cd  the  appellation  of  father  of  kis  people  ;  that 

,  people  whom  his  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the 

;  great,  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatic 

|  language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  scattered  w 

provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 

buildings,  and  his  spectacles.     Posterity,  how. 

ever,  has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  Dies 

aimt  is  remembered  with  affectionate  veneration, 

while  le  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 

the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulajion*t|eve  blunted  ths 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prrnfe,  when  he  could  rant 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  historiographers 
Boilcau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portioaf 
of  his  own  history.  Deservedly  high  as  was 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  con- 
vey much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  posti 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  •) 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7  Sovereigns,  incest} 
may  elect  poctB  to  record  their  exploits,  bet  sab* 
jecls  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  w*J 
celebrated  by  Boilcau  in  hyperbolic  song ;  and 
tho  whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  rtniliss.  sjfcs 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories ef 
the  immortal  Louis. — The  time,  however ,  ease   , 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adnlatovy  edjfcl- 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  liiigaea 
the  guds  were  again  identified,  was  ee  eoas^he> 
ly  overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  ef  ' 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  NanrarUsa 
self  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer— 

Little  Will,  tlie  srource  of  France, 
No  KodLki-ad.  bat  tta  first  of  inen-f 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  end 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  bs 
taught  to  dread  that  stale  of  delusion  in  which 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
affecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  pnnssb- 
ments  which  he  had  not  commanded.*  DeloeffB 
hope !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  was  passing  in  his  ck — *  * — 

There  have  been  few  princes  so : 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by ' 


•  Exanvn  du  Prince. 

r  See  Uoikrau'*  Ode  sur  la  arise  as  Nasser,  by  Lsee 
and  Prior's  Poem  oa  tat  *■**—  of  Haass*,  aw  esse 
William.  ^^       «■*■■»■  w  sssuj 
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flattery.  Even  tome  of  the  most  depraved  Ro- 
man emperon  began  their  career  with  a  fair 
promise.  Tiberius  set  out  with  being  mild  and 
prudent ;  and  even  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
either  wore  the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While 
nis  two  virtuona  friends  maintained  their  entire 
influence,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
when  hie  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule;  and  when  Tigel- 
linus  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obsequious  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
prostrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in 'their  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
often  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishments 
or  ordered  assassinations,  so  often  were  thanks 
and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  on- 
der  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  means,  may  be  employ- 
ed to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
only  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
acquiescence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 
out hie  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  whero  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 
sequently, he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
manners,  and  the  mildest  dispositions,  cannot 
t»  depended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 
itry  corruptions,  to  which  the  worst  propensities 
lend ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
«mm  of  temper,  becomes  imbecility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
eoanmit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  bim. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices :  to  apathy  and  egot- 
ism, the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
fcstion  which  inflames'the  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it  He  should  be 
taught,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthful  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
of  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
would  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
differ  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
new :  nay,  the  ill  effects  of  the  traitor's  crime 
may,  to  the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  consequences  of  the  flatterer  'a  may  ex- 
tend to  eternity. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
Betigion  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  states. 

Tut  royal  pupil  should  be  informed,  that 

*  See  lfaasiloa*s  Benson*,  abounding  equally  in  the 
oshllBMst  piety  and  tea  itosssi  etoqaancs. 
Vox.  K-D 


there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  philo 
sophcrs,  who  wish,  without  incurring  the  die- 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  bo  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par 
ticular,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola- 
tion even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

Those  assertions,  respecting  the  political  dis- 
advantages of  religion,  have  not  been  urged 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokcs,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons  :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of 
sceptics,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  sophist,t  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  maintain,  that  the  author  of  Chris, 
tianity  has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  any  vigorous 
steps  for  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancing  its 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  but 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian,!  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to 
it,  by  intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  wholo 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  thai  *  government  is  essen- 
tial to  men,  and  yet  assorts,  that  it  cannot  bo 
managed  without  certain  degrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  ho,  enjoined.9 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  affirm- 
ed, by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  admirable 
writer,  whose  very  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opinions 
which  are  honoured  with  his  support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  govern- 
ment cf  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  conspicuous,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  have  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suffered  from  introducing  principles  into  trans- 
actions to  which  they  wero  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of, 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  had  been  the 
only  ruler  who  held,  that  the  rule*  of  morality  must  be 
diipenied  with  on  treat  political  occaiiow. 

f  Mr.  Bayle. 

I  Soame  Jenynt.  It  is  true,  he  put*  the  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  '  refined  and  •pecnlative  obwrvers.'  But  ha 
afterward!  affirm*  in  his  own  proper  pc  iua~-  That  muem 
UindctdUUOkrisUanBnJmtw*.      ^  ******* 
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political  prosperity,  we  learn  from  one*  who  was 
as  able  as  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  politician  but  a  king,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  iiohteousness 
xxalteth  a  nation.  And  does  not  every  in- 
stinct of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlarged  ob- 
servation, unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  7 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government;  if  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  tho  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  to  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,  it  religion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  established 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  those  multiplications  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup- 
position so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
in  overy  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  incontestiblc  evidence.  It  would 
indeed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irre!igion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  profanencss.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
the  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  is  well  as  in  others,  made  our  duty 
coincident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
course,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  tho  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulness  of  joy* 
bearafler,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  *  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  king.  The  same  pride,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  impatience  of  controul,  which 
are  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
naturally  produce  civil  insubordination  and  dis- 
content One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political 
writers  has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on 
opinion  ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  the  right  to  power  in  their  go- 
vernors, or  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  their 
own  interest  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
-»nfirms  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  establishes  the  right  to 
power  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God ;'  it  confirms  in  subjects 
the  sense  of  its  being  their  interest  to  obey  by 
the  powerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions 
and  rewards :  '  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  oonhWiHtion.* 


Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  hi 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  wiO. 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  oompa 
ratively  speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repine 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  comforts 
of  the  higher  orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  direction, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  often  as  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferings  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
often  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  result  from  na- 
tural causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  mis- 
conduct 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  questions 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  we  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  proposition 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decay  and  dissolution,  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals'? 
How  often  has  the  authority  of  the  poet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  friend  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  causae 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  ocas? 
sion,  that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  Tins 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  in  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  and  that 
this  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottomed  on 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  ?  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  7 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  crities,  in  oar  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  ofton  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  7  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instances, 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change  7*  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli- 
gious and  domestic  habits  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledges 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  order 


and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and 
of  his  country  7 

•Chap,  via.  _ 
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It  is  the  nore  extraordinary  that  any  writers, 
not  deliberately  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue,  should  hare  given  any  degree  of 
countenance  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  we 
have  been  so  long  combating ;  because  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  been  laid  down  as  an  incontesti- 
ble  axiom,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  extravagant  zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
but,  who  speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  observation.  Hear  then  the  able,  but  pro- 
fligate Machiavel — '  Those  princes  and  com- 
mon wealths,  who  would  keep  their  governments 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
preserve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  imminent 
ruin,  than  when  God  and  his  worship  are  de- 
spised.'— *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion  they  design  to  establish,  by  all 
means,  they  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — »  And  if  this  care  of  divine 
worship  were  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  common* 
wealths  of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.'* 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitously  enforced.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
ducts nothing  from  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  political  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
forms  and  institutions,  the  outward  and  visible 
signs,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this 
shrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?' 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples and  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
important  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlocked 
for  conformity  may  be  found,  in  two  writers,  so 
decidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom- 
parable bishop  Butler,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
being  a  visionary  enthusiast  ?  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfectly  vir- 
tuous for  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,' 
he  insists,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
terminations would  really  bo  the  result  of  united 
wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
own  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be 
unknown— Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a 
universal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  allpfopU, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Atm.'t 

Hie  profound  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
am  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

•  Maebfavers  Dlseoersts  on  Livy. 

t  This  is  only  a  short  abstract  or  this  fine  passage,  to 
lbs  whole  of  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Bailer's  Ana- 
Issj,  part  first,  chap,  lit  p,  89,  and  following. 


too  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes, 
the  impossibility  without  some  miraculous  in- 
terposition, that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such 
a  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  a 
succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect  And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  the  failings  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  really 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 
proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  more 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  1 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  states, 
by  '  counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.'  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances, 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  left  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  them  should  be 
found  among  princes.'  There  should  indeed, 
bo  found  in  the  royal  character,  an  innate  gran- 
deur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  it- 
self under  all  circumstances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosen 
king  by  the  shepherd's  children. 

Jt  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  do  L' Hospital.  It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  together ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  This  was  not  the  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experience,  of  an 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  mind, 
zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  powerful  talents, 
supported  France  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious under  all  circumstances ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  have  con- 
trolled ;  and  who,  on  giving  up  the  seals  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  'the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it  These  are  the  men  wliom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  those 
states,  whieh  their  wisdom  might  save  and  their 
virtue  might  refacm* 
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Another  of  the  political  advantages  of  religi- 
on rectitude  in  a  state,  is  the  teeurily  it  affords. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  revolution,  yet,  it  mast 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel- 
ings ;  bat  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quilizinjr  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  re- 
ducing it  to  a  cold  political  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  promote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  that  it 
is  brutal  ignorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
n  prey  to  factious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
teachers  have  the  fairest  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church  ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
lessons  which  form  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  ma- 
gistrate. While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  God,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  politics,  and  delusion  in  religion. 
The  awful  increase  of  perjury  among  as  is  of 
itself  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  object. 
How  should  those  who  are  not  early  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 

•  See  a  letter  of  archbishop  Whit* ift  to  the  bishops, 
of  which  the  following  it  an  extract : 

4  Your  lordship  is  not  if  norant,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and  ignorance  in  the  com- 
soon  sort,  that  reigneth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  even 
in  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  arise th  hereof,  for,  that 
the  youth,  being  as  it  were,  the  frie  and  seminary  of  the 
cbuich  and  commonwealth,  through  negligence,  both 
of  natural  and  spiritual  fathers,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of 
Christian  religion,  whereby  they  might  learn  their  duty 
to  their  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  neigh- 
bours; especially  in  their  tender  years,  when  these  things 
might  best  be  planted  in  them,  and  would  become  most 
hardly  to  be  afterwards  removed  This  mischief  might 
well,  in  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in 
Ibis  behalf  bath  been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  were 
as  carefully  called  on  and  executed,  namely,  by  cate- 
chizing and  instiucting  in  churches  the  youth  of  bnth 
sexes,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
xf  it  may  be  convenient,  before  their  parents,  and  others 
of  the  several  parishes,  who  thereby  may  take  a  ~ 
and  instruction  also,'— fltryps's  Lift  of  WsJtfift. 


of  oaths,  for  which  we  arc  unhappily  1 
notorious  ?  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  extreme 
importance. — The  political  value  of  religion  ne 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefully 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  nations. 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  authority  enforced  !* 

But,  to  return. — We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exaltation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo- 
mon speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutable  advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fo- 
reign countries,  the  acquisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions ; 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glory,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  laws ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population ;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity  ;  of  such  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  nerve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  conse- 
quences, give  direction  and  steadiness  to  public 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  question, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  most  not  con- 
tribute to  the  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple can  individual  virtue  be  either  substantially 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  sn  invisible,  almighty,  and  infiniterr 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  which 
revelation  alone  has  effectually  disclosed  to  us, 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  as  to  deny,  that  thai 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it- 
self to  apparent  means  of  aggrandisement,  bath 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  often 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is  sha- 
dowy to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs of  a  day  to  the  permanent  comfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indica- 
tion of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favour 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  communities,  than  of  in- 


*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  the  couatnr 
from  its  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners,  And, 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen's  arms,  he  adds,  *  for  say 
part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonisMag 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be.  in 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these  chari  • 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  whsefe) 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  some  sseasare, 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously  u 
ed  childrea)  which  then  stood  before  as.'— <G<*j 
No.  MS.    Hois  vers  Of  tssrtsissjtt  «/  s 
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dividual*.  In  comnraaities  we  tee  not  to  much 
the  effect  of  etch  particular  act  of  virtue,  m  of 
the  generally  diffused  principle.  Though  virtue 
is  often  obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  it- 
self the  advantage*  which  belong  to  it,  this  it 
no  proof  against  ite  having  a  tendency  to  obtain 
them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed,  beins;  to 
produce  happiness,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in 
certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  mesy  actions,  rather 
than  the  particular  effect  of  each,  is  seen,  it  may 
not  altogether  unfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified 
in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to 
individuals.  The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  manifests  to  us 
the  operation  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testament 
exhibits  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur- 
ther than  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without 
its  uses,  even  to  the  modern  statesman,  as  we 
know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been  held 
important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that 
is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right  No- 
thing that  is  inequitable,  can  be  finally  success- 
fuL  Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  eaa 
be  ultimately  favourable  to  civil  policy.  We 
may  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety 
and  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well 
ns  individuals,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 
altatino ;  in  the  same  degree,  it  will,  in  the  end, 
attribute  to  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 
inevitable  psiiod  of  dissolution. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  truo 
exaltation  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity  which  arises 
front  the  goodness  of  the  laws,  and  the  firmness 
and  impartiality  with  which  they  are  executed ; 
which  results  from  moderation  in  the  govern- 
meat,  and  obedience  in  people ;  from  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  council,  from  activity  and  in- 
tegrity in  commerce,  from  independence  of  na- 
tional character,  from  fortitude  in  resisting  fo- 
reign attack,  and  seal  in  promoting  domestic 
harmony ;  from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardi- 
aces  in  danger,  seal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vi- 
gour in  the  reprobation  of  savage  liberty ;  from 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  in  making 
treaties,  and  from  fidelity  in  observing  them. 
Above  sll,  from  a  multiplication  of  individual 
instances  of  family  comfort  and  independence, 
from  the  general  prevalence,  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  good  order,  from  the  practice  in 
short,  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues ;  of  all 
those  relative  duties  and  kindnesses,  which  give 
body  and  substance  to  the  various  charities  of 
life,  aad  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

If  sinful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  tisas, 
st  is  oAs*  aseauss  there  has  been  some  proper- 
taoa  of  goad  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  ba- 
anase  tha  Providence  of  God  msaaato  nee  the 


temporary  success  of  guilty  nations  for  tha  ao- 
complisbment  of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 
correcting  other,  perhaps  less  guilty  nations ;  or 
it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritee  is  not 
yet  full ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  mora 
signal  and  tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 
more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world.  God,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 
because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 
long-suffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.  He 
may  permit  the  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 
to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not— 
He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 
punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral. 
Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  such 
a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 
hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  from  occasionally 
receiving  the  recompences,  and  the  penaltiee 
due  to  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  differ- 
ence, between  nations  and  individuals,  that, 
whereas  individuals  the  roost  virtuous  are  often 
the  roost  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  tha 
best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  secure  of  prosperity.  And  i£  in  the  cala- 
mities brought  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 
always  unavoidably  suffer  with,  the  guilty,  this 
furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 
divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen- 
dously with  the  state  mo  a  state,  but  will,  sepe- 
rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indi. 
vidual ;  and  thus  finally  and  fully  vindicate  his 
own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.'* 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Integrity  tke  true  political  wisdom. 

Thx  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exalt 
a  prince  into  a  nero,  might  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the  ninth. 
It  is  notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  tries 
the  character  of  princes  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
than  remarkable  success.  It  was,  however,  in 
this  circumstance  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 
mentioned  evinced  how  completely  his  christian 
temper  had  corrected,  both  the  selfishness  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  the  arrogance  habitual  to  pros- 
perity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 
Henry  the  third,  the  affairs  of  England  were  re- 
duced to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 
were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  Louis,  in 
making  a  treaty  with  England,  generouslv  re- 
fused  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  country,  or  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  own  superiority.  Hit  concessions 
to  the  depressed  enemy  were  liberal ;  and  he 
soon  after  reaped  the  reward  of  his  moderation, 
in  the  confidence  which  it  inspired.  Louis  was 
chosen,  both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settle 
tha  differences  between  them.    In  consequence 
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of  the  recent  instance  of  his  public  integrity, 
the  foreign  adversary  was  invited  to  be  the  ar- 
biter of  domestic  disagreements ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  his  decision.  Let  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo- 
tion, famished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutras.  Being  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  after 
raining  such  a  victory,  'just  the  same,1  replied 
be,  *  that  I  should  ask  after  losing  one.' 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
form. Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  observance  of 
truth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba- 
bly obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
expedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  and  De  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man  for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be, 
Indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
countries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  -of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have  grown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral consequences,  we  might  rather  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loss  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
«xistenee,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
•everely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. —Again,  in  public, 
no  loss  than  in  private  business,  will  not  sny 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho- 
nour T  Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  conces- 
sions be  made  to  him  who  may  he  safely  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  ?  Once  more, 
how  often  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
differences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutusl 
distrust.!  and  bow  surely  would  •  opuudouoe  in 


each  other's  trust  and  huucstj  tend  to  the)  rest*. 
ration  of  peace  and  harmony !  Even  the  wily 
Florentine4  allows,  that  it  is  advantageous  ts 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  uprightness 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  any  way  so 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  T  It  is  the  dis- 
grace of  nations,  that  in  their  diplomatic  con- 
cerns, the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  net 
been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  lbs 
troth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  often 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself,  in  his  private  concerns,  may 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  truth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  is  too  fire, 
quently  considered  as  impracticable  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  ? 

Don  Louis  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained  just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity in  politicians,  for  speaking  of  cardinal 
Maxarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  ha 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.1  Maxarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  ;t 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sightedness 
are  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimulation, 
though  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea ;  worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  can- 
not play  them  well.  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  beat 
part  of  it  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would  really  cost 
htm  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi- 
rits, ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  end  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudices,  they  foment  differences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  thoir  designs.  Politicians  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  msthematics,  as  in  morality,  that  'the 
straiffhtest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  cha- 

•  Marhlavri. 

t  Mftxarin  hna«rirbad  spread  bis  own  maxims  tn  such 
fix*l  nurpo*-!.  thntom*  of  hi*  creature*  whom  bo  intend- 
ed in  *»ml  to  negotiate  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  implored 
hi*  KiiiimMir*  not  lommnton  hi*  deceiving  lb*  duke  jut 
tt  tkml  ttmt.  •«  the  bum  new  was  but  a  trifle ;  because  he 
thought  it  would  nmwer  better  to  reserve  the  tacrine* 
of  Ins  reputation  for  deceiving,  till  tone  more  imports** 
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rmcter  of  integrityis  once lost, mlsehood  itself 
loeet  til  ite  usee.  The  known  dissembler  is  ins- 
pected of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
may  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  inefficacy  of 
duplicity.  His  snperior  genius,  so  admirably 
qualified  for  business,  availed  him  but  little  in 
securing  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob- 
served, that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
severally  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif- 
ferent interests,  he  gained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
adopting  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac- 
commodating veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho. 
nesty  sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear,  the  more  decent  politi- 
cians, who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend the  outward  observances  of  religion  lament 
that  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
upon  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  ? 
Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  would  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
effects  than  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
mere  forms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
heart.  Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 
Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain 
an  undeviadng  course  of  dissimulation,  a  mo- 
ment's intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unremitting  attention, 
this  wearyimr  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly  policy,  of  which  South  says,  that 
'  lolly  being  the  superstructure,  it  is  but  reason, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  t>f  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
signing politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing, teemed  td  act  as  if  they  thought  'that 
speech  was  gifen  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 
it'  S 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  de- 
pends on  opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  forbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan  ;  not  for 
want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
tccasions ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
scientious scruples  in  pushing  those  occasions ; 
not  for  want  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
scope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake- 
ful Providence,  which  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
projects  before   they  are   acted,   defeats   the 


main  intention  afterwards. — Even  the  successful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  be 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  was  his  great  ob- 
ject to  abolish.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes. 
The  very  means  employed  by  Alexander  the 
sixth,  and  Cresar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk  in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  bis  plain  commands. 
For,  after  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
ss  to  strip  it  of  all  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon  :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest  worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  bis  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con- 
quered this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.  There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion  between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  be  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  little  passion.  To 
affirm  that  if  really  groat  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.  The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  bad  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view. 

But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminutiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  the  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro- 
vide for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  tots  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also, 

Yea,  all  that  it  inherits  shall  dissolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitions  of  the  utter  in- 
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•efficiency  to  true  glory  or  rem!  happiness  of  ill 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  have  an 
end;  by  carrying  on  their  Yiewa  to  that  invisi- 
ble, eternal  world,  which  to  us  shall  then  em. 
phatically  begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  he- 
boid shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefore,  is  the  only  true  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven  the  standard 
of  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  justly,*  is  peculiarly  the  high  and.  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  they 
have  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  God ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  bles- 
sing ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
fail  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu- 
larly of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself 
But  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
profanely  called  seeking  the  Lord ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreligion  was  a  proof  of  sin- 
cerity, and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy- 
pocrisy, was  to  omit  the  doty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  that  of  common  conversation;  nor  too  warm- 
ly condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  allego- 
ries, wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose, and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  coUoauial 
familiarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  ?  If  some  have  unseason- 
ably forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all? 

Again— bow  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
so  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity, would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
*Me  of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
U  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
anocess,  but  teaehes  us  to  acquiesce  in  disap- 
pointment They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
der, if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  occasionally  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
fhould  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
from  the  incomparable  Hooker,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended ;  be- 
cause whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.' 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  even- 
tually defeated  in  his  designs;  he  may  not  in- 


deed be  successful  in  Brerj  negotiation,  he  an* 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle;  yet  in  bjs 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  hie  ova 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  may 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  must  be  finally  gooi 
The  effect  of  righteousness  is  peace.  Mm  lac 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if  the  eommoa 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail; — he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth 
on  sure  grounds.' 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  true  arU  of  Popularity. 

Cicxao  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  offend 
them.'  True  Christianity  not  only  unites,  bet 
perfects  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  thesa, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instru- 
ments, especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  com- 
monly the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  characters. 
That,  in  the  former  case,  men  who  are  not 

foverned  by  a  higher  principle,  are  often  so 
eenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  the  useful 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world.. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are  in- 
different, who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers,* reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  A 
negligence  respecting  public  opinion,  or  a  eon- 
tempt  for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafter  be  adduced,  by  future  historians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarche  yet 
unborn. 

*A  prince,'  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states- 
man* observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should  love  ■ 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is*por. 
sued.'  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that  true  fame 
derives  its  existence  from  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fruit  and  effect  of  merit- 
But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  tho  mainspring  of  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  often  ob- 
tain, what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  ***»!•  »na 

•  The  first  earl  of  UamftcM. 
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ttoot  of  the  vulgar ;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed  U  ao  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  vanity,  that  it  even  indicate!  the  con. 
trary  propensity :  for  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does 
not  overvalue  and  sit  down  contented  with  his 
own.  It  is  an  over  estimation  of  himself,  an 
undue  complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin- 
ion. In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
that,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  must 
lie  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are  willing 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  disdain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  their  coarse  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
wear  vwtc*  comet  k  from  man.  But  even  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  foun- 
tain, is  also  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excel. 
Jence,  doss  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  just 
pleasure ;  and  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
.  it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pursuits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
criminally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of 
fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairlv,  and  wear  it 
temperately.  He  should  pursue  it  not  as  the  ul- 
timate end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  by 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain. 
ed  or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  be  renounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
lose  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  absolute  renunciation,  though  he  may  be  call- 
ed  to  many  trials. 

Rat  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abuses  guarded  against,  the  word  of  God  docs 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
luable  possession.  In  a  competition  with  ticket, 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  /rood  name ; 
and  tsisoW,  that  is,  Religion  in  the  bold  Ian- 
goaf  e  of  eastern  imagery,  is  described  as  bear. 
ing  Senear  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
volume  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  posthumous  renown  which  good  princes 
nay  expect  in  history.  That  the  mtmoiy  of  the 
jurt  $haU  se  bU**ed%  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  fas  rifhteom$  shall  be  had  in  everlati. 
sag  remembrance^  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
tor  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  ij 
wver  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

•  Am  aa  tdairibw  ssnnen  of  Or.  Barrow,  on  toe  re 
mnv4  of  honouring  Get 
VecIL 


the  people  is  sought,  by  plausible  means,  for  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  the  part  of  the  people  at* 
tachment  is  a  natural  feeling,  which  nothing 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out.  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  ig- 
norant of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents 
of  the  people  should  not  be  stifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  affection 
be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can  never  he 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  which 
should  not  be  too  often  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it 
A-  prince  should  never  measure  his  rights  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment ; 
the  warmth  of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  hie 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactions.  Im- 
provident rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  obsequium 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes. 
While  they  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  ao  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  'a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  hie 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  such. 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  tbe  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  du- 
ties enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  co- 
ventors.'— *  Nor  have  the  Romans,1  continues  he, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  submit  to 
be  slaves'9  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  the  character 
given  them  by  the  first  of  historians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illus- 
trious invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  I.  was 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  successor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  all  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veil* 
ing  for  a  time  the  most  corrupt  designs,  how 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates  f 
only  such  as  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret  Satisfied 
with  having  savsd  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it;  and  be  in  some 
measure  lost  by  his  forbidding  manners,  and 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  best 
blessings. 

—Charles,  the  abj»et  Inol  of  France. 

Came  buck  to  mnile  bis  •uh)*cta  inl»  slaves. 

White  Belsic  William,  with  his  wamqr  frown. 

Coldly  declared  them  fras. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  simnlicJ' 
•  TictauraUtaqft  ha>toft*. 
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of  manners  which  distinguished  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  gained  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
mora  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  could 
have  done.  He  had  established  each  a  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  offered  hostages  to  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Spartans,  they  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
would  only  take  his  word.  He  frequently  de- 
clared, that  he  would  lose  his  crown  rather  than 
'give,  even  to  his  worst  foe,  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principle  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters was  proportionably  great 

The  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  is  steadily  consulting  their  in- 
terests,  and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
but  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root- 
ed regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjeets  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  com- 
plaisance. She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
so  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.*  These  are  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  of* 
his  people,  will,  in  general,  be  most  trusted  by 
them ;  he  who  best  merits  their  affection,  will 
he  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva  advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  his  assistance ;  the  poets,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  lib  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  assistance 
of  the  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  famous  Florentine  secretaryt  records  of  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  person  to  say,  that  he  wat  of  the  king' 9  party, 
which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other party  against  him ;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
vereigns will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowing terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
vereigns the  people  are  the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
-  tention  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their 
w  own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  it  There  they  will  see  that  while 
great  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  in  their  execution,  they  have  often  led  to 
ultimate  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarchs 
themselves.    Herein  a  pious  mind  will  recog- 

* *  Yoa  hare  lived,*  says  lord  Thomas  Howard  to  his 
ftiend  in  James  I.'s  reign, '  to  see  the  trim  of  old  times, 
and  what  patted  in  the  queen's  days.  These  things  are 
no  more  the  same ;  your  queen  did  not  talk  of  her  sub 
jects'  love  and  good  affections,  and  in  good  truth  she 
aimed  well :  our  king  talketh  of  bis  ■objects' fear  and 
subjection,  &c  fee. 


nise  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  temptations  and  impedimenta 
that,  in  this  probationary  state,  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who  are 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  strons;  indues. 
ment  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  peopled 
hsppiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  as  tend  ts 
the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appetites  which 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  than  such  as  are  prompted  by 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  set 
vancement  of  civil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projects  of  conquest  and  ambition  art 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  in 
herent  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  art 
often  dependent  for  tbeir  success  on  the  life  oft 
single  man,  whose  death  perhaps  when  least  ex- 
pected, at  once  disconcerts  them.  Often  they 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain, — the  ca- 
price or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  it 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  when 
the  prosperous  enterpriser  fancies  that  be  is  on 
the  very  point  of  gaining  the  proud  summit  ts 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very  - 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  ones 
he  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he  himself 
only  remains. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale, 

a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of  worldly 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no- 
bler and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  him  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  subjects 
is  not  liable  to  such  defeats.  His  path  is  plain 
his  duty  is  clear.  By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  his  object  is 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains  ;  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tions, out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress  ;  to  reward  and  fos- 
ter ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arts  by  which  civilized  societies  are 
distinguished  and  embellished ;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues.  A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dis- 
appointed. The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  single  individual.  His  plans  are 
carrying  on  through  ten  thousand  channels,  and 
by  ten  thousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  per- 
forming their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.  It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  frost  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  the 
widespread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  which 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.  While  the  happy 
monarch,  whose  Urge  and  liberal  mind  baa  pro 
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jaded  and  promoted  this  scene  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry,  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  comfort;  of  comfort  which, 
enlarging  with  the  progress  of  hie  plans  to  their 
roll  establishment  has  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  successful  projects  of  triumphant  ambition, 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjugated 
slaves,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten- 
tion, such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  contemplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  those  whose  more  immediate  object  is  po- 
litical utility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
discrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
countenance,  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel, 
leoce.  To  these  will  be  superadded  a  beneficent 
patronage  to  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  sci- 
ence. Royal  patronage  will  be  likely  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  be- 
neficial channels,  but  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  such  as 
ire  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received  as  an 
universally  established  principle,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but  the  soundest 
purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
torn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
public  utility. — Such  are  the  views,  such  the 
exertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
i  Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Tie  importance  of  royal  example  in  promoting 
loyalty.— On  falte  patriotism. — Public  tpirit. 

A  wisx  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
through  policy.  The  measure  of  his  power  is 
the  rule  of  his  duty.  He  who  practises  virtue 
and  piety  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  others,  but  his 
example  is  a  living  law,  efficacious  to  many  of 
those  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con- 
tempt. The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  others  virtuous ;  and  the  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the  needy, 
the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  love 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  affluent,  and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  public  disturbers,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  bo  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  designing  as  necessary  implements  to  ac- 
complish their  work.  The  one  set  furnish  mis- 
chief the  other  means.  Sallust  has,  in  four  ex- 
quisitely chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
Alieni  oppetens,  sui  profutu$.  But  allegiance  is 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
is  little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
little  private  principle,  at  least  among  young 
persons  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the 
example  of  a  contrary  conduct 

U  it  tmsj  tlut  public  virtue  and  public  spirit, 


are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  paitiea,  and  all 
characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire 
to  have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  most  op- 
posite characters ;  and  pursued  by  the  most  con- 
tradictory means ;  by  those  who  sedulously  sup- 
port the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  against  which  their  leading  prin- 
ciple and  their  actual  practice  constantly  mili- 
tate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  restless  way ;  they  are  anxiously  looking 
out  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
commotion,  than  disposed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
neral, would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
motion at  all-  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
ways affect  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falla- 
cious reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  disposition  which  leads  to  this  factious 
spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity,  because  it  is 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  others. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  inferior  merit  and  superior  for- 
tune of  those  above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  for  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  sees  no 
part  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  happiness,  ex- 
cept that  segment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
self. He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dews 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  says  the  admirable  South,  *from  the 
common,  but  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  cal- 
culates his  advantages.* 

But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born  off- 
spring of  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental 
fruit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dis- 
turbance, by  discouraging  every  vice  that  leads 
to  it  It  springs  from  s  combination  of  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  and  content.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  long  cherished  domestic  chari- 
ties. Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  sober  love 
of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best 
safeguards  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happiness 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  pnblio 
spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  only  consistent 
with  Christianity,  but  (maugre  tne  assertion  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  m  a  good  degree  dictated 
tavrea. 
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by  it.  Hi i  religion  so  far  from  forbidding,  even 
enjoins  him  to  consider  himself  as  such  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  great 
nubia*,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  u  pin 
may  disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  an  assiduously  at  if  the  mo* 
Ikm  of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  com rn unity  depended  on  hi*  single 
conduct  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
crifices in  the  rich,  by  submission  is  the  poor, 
by  exertion*  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation  ;  it  evinces  itself  by 
the  sober  satisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully  iilf- 
hg  thi  station  which  Is  assigned  him  by  Provi- 
<ji:[i.'c,  instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  per  forming 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  tin  profitable  eloquence  on  tiie 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

On  lAe  gratis  of  deportment,— 7%e  dispositions 
nt>cesMiy  for  businrss,— Habits   of  domestic 

1  Tiion/  says  lord  Bacon,  *  who  sro  accom- 
plished in  the  Jorois  of  urbanity,  arc  apt  to  please 
themselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue/  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  comes  recommended,  yet  condescend, 
tug  and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  foil 
share  in  finishing  the  royal  character  ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  the  best  decoration. 
In  alt  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engaging,  should  always  pro* 
ccrd  from  something  deeper  than  ilsel£ — The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  sons,  must  be  supported  by 
a  solid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight;  the 
loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
base ;  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
valuable  root ;  s  wee  moss  of  manners  must  be 
the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart ;  affability  of 
speech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
temper;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
from  an  inward  sense  of  the  duly  owing  to  our 
Allow. creatures  ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propria 
«ties  of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward  graces,  should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  the  en  selves  in  action,  whenever  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself* 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world*  of  thai  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousnes*  which  her 
station  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  ad  van- 
leges  into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
fied and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
while  the  meanest  materials  will  admit  of  being 
varnished.    True  fine  breeding  never  betrays 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  < 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  fauka  ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possess) 
ing-  any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docu- 
ments of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instructions  of 
Csstiglione* 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  person,  as  she 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  in 
st i net,  almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  will 
nai orally  be  copied  from  those  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  fill,  and  which  surround  the  throne,  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  to 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  true 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrious  person- 
age who  wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means) 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
bo  preserved,  and  increased,  under  every  succes- 
sion of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  for  a 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  essen* 
tiaJ  than  a  love  of  business, — Lord  Bacon  boa, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
royal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad- 
vises to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  of 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business  itself,  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  those,  who,  '  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time  ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  cut- 
ting off* — On  the  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out  time,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  In- 
distinctness also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  thetu, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it  Julius  Caesar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect ;  with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  ce 
lerity  of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap 
pears  to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con- 
duct, no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con* 
fusion  in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatch 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  does  not  divide,* 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *  will  never 
sniff  dearly  into  business,  and  he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  preju- 
diced mind  :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  fur- 
nished for  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate, while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  drawn 


drawn 
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by  perauasion,  will  be  matt  open  to  truth, 
and  most  disposed  to  jield  to  conviction,  because 
it  will  have  already  weighed  the  argument*,  and 
balanced  the  difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
bae  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
De  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  always 
doing  one  thing  at  a  lime. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
possess  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
consideration,  bat  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
verted by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
possesi  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
its  purpose  by  art  or  flattery ;  cautions  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating 
observer,  that  even  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  always  proof  against  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
]  came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  pre-occu. 
lying  her  mind,  he  might  draw  off  her  atten. 
uon  from  the  bills  to  which  ho  wanted  her  sig. 
nature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  conduct  to  those  aiound  her,  queen  Mary, 
m  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
seems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her  goodness  was 
the  most  unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
enaflfected,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
habits,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
generosity  the  most  discriminating .'  Vanity  and 
selMove  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wardly  repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  united  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.    She  could  deny, 

Ss  her  admiring  biographer,  the  most  earnest 
citations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  for  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value  in  her  station,  a  gentle,  but 
effectual  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censor lousness  in  her 
presence,  continues  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  Tillotson's  ser- 
mon on  evil-speaking?  or  give  them  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity ie  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
hear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from  others, 
but  to  practise  themselves,  the  most  simple 
veracity ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
in  our  very  praises ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com- 
we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 
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more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It  in  often 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extnL 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal  is  in  fact,  ■ 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love ;  it  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gift,  as  a  mercenary 
commerce,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 
commends, *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thins;  in  which  vou  yourself  excel  ?'— 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either  way,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of , 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tore,  which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be 
guarded  against  There  ie  nothing  which  more 
effectually  weans  attachment,  and  obstructs  po- 
pularity, than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro- 
pensity to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  they  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tage, ewery  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  is 
mortal  to  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  ie 
inflicted ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gathers  strength  by  going.'  The  sayings  of 
princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  faithfully.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves by  this  sententious  indiscretion.  Tho 
mischief  of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  is  that 
*  they  are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.' 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  of  society.— Sincerity  the  bond  of 
familiar  intercourse*— Liberality. — Instances 
of  ingratitude  in  princes.— On  raising  the 
tone  of  conversation— and  of  manners. 

Piiricxs  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  for 
the  want  of  it  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  which 
will  in  general  direet  them  neJL,  u*<fcA< 
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of  their  companion!,  that  of  choosing  persona, 
who,  in  their  of  dinar  y  habits,  and  in  sdeeiinjr 
the  companions  of  their  own  hours  of  rtlujtntion, 
a  how  their  regard  for  morality  and  virtue. 
From  such  men  as  theae,  princes  ma?  more 
joasunably -expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth. 
Such  persona  will  not  bo  naturally  ted  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  master,  in  order  to  justify 
their  own ;  they  have  no  interest  in  being  dis- 
honest 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha* 
rioter  of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
nets  of  hi  a  companion*  and  favour  tie  a-  Were 
not  the  subject  a  of  the  unhappy  Char  lea  I,  tn 
line  degree  excusable  for  not  doing  full  justice 
t  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 

nged  to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
\  who  were  hi  a  moat  strenuous  advocates, 
t  m  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
fane  ? — If  a  monarch  have  the  eapecial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  friend,  let  him  he  valued 
aa  the  moat  precious  of  all  his  posses  si  una.  Let 
him  he  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
proofs, instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  of  decaying;  affection,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  he 
misplaced,  of  warmer  return  a  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  tn  general,  to  find  this  honest  fr an li- 
ne is.  They  muat  not  expect  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
•till  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely  lo  be  conveyed ;  they  should  use 
them  solves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  lo  pro  til  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  lan- 
guage which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  m  others*  They  muat  con- 
sider themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad* 
vantages,  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themaelvca  concerned  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  strive  lo  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favour!  le  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel 
his  prince,  counsel  will  be  withhold,  and  obse- 
quiousness will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  ifl  tho 
right,  when  he  find  a  that  he  is  never  opposed  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  faulta,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  bo  taught  the 
meet  absolute  contra  ul  over  Ins  own  mind  !  He 
should  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
sure of  any  thin (j  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lantly careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbid  a  htm  to  con* 
fide.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  sound  sense  and  self-possess 


sion,  than  never  to  seem  burthencd  With  a  se- 
cret of  one's  own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po 
liteuess,  than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  thai  of 
another.  ■  The  perfection  of  behaviour, *  says 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *  is 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  Id  re- 
tain his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another,* 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make,  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  by 
flatteries  which  sooth  rather  than  by  truths 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  should 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en, 
courage  suiters  to  eipect  success  in  their  appli- 
cations, by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  snch 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor* 
thy  adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  his  under* 
standing,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character,* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  ia  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  nrm  in  the  prin- 
ciple, as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  ia  no  viola* 
linn  of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expres- 
sion, as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  for- 
getting the  well  known  circumstance,  Oiat  of 
two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  re. 
fused  favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them,  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  that  a  piince  should  acquire  the  disposi- 
tion to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  lo  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse ;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happy 
art  of  discriminating  between  those  whose  merit 
deserves  favour,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  a 
habit,  to  make  no  vague  promises,  raise  no  false 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
under  ambiguous  expressions  t  nor  use  any  of 
those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which  may 

•  It  would  seem  *ujierfltmtis  lo  guard  the  roral  mind 
againfti  such  petty  dart2flr§,  did  not  bister?  furnish  so 
many  in-tano-Kif  their  ill  effects  How  much  the  weak 
vimiy  0#  king  J  Pirn?*  I.  laid  hi  to  open  to  tfaass  ttSSfipfr 
lil"  flatteries,  we  have  tome  curi  cms  specimens  in  a  teller 
Of  lord  Thorns*  Howard  to  S<r  lefts  Harrington*  from 
which  we  extract  the  full" wine  pawnge.  In  ad 
his  friend  now  to  conduct  himself  in  the  king's  presence, 
in  Older  to  advance  hie  fortune,  after  §oma  other  ci.mo- 
p*J,  he  adds,  '  Touch  sot  lifhtly  on  religion.  Do  nut  of 
yourself  say,  "ihip  i'  good  or  had  :""  bal  if  it  wort  jour 
majesty' »  good  opinion,  I  myself  ehould  think  §o.  In 
nri  vets  discourse,  t  li»;  k  I  ng  seldom  Sfsakfith  of  any  man's 
temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues:  ho  meddle  nut  at  all ; 
hut  find  mil  a  clue  to  guide  you  tolbe  heart,  most  de- 
lightful tn  his  mind,  f  will  advise  one  thine "  tee  roan 
JsttOSt,  whereon  the  ki  r\-  day,  mu?t  not  be 

fbffOtLsn  to  be  prairal,  and  the  gciod  fur  niiurw  shore  alt 
What  I'mi  a  great  man  ra»ch  notice  trie  other  day,  a 
I  come  in  sail  of  a  place,  and  saw  lite  king 
mounting  L*n  roan,  delivered  hm  petition,  which  was 
heeded  and  read,  but  n«  answer  given.  The  nobte  do 
parted,  and  came  to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  an- 
swer again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  then  pre—crt  lo 
move  the  king'*  pleasure  touching  thn  petit  km.  When 
the  king  was  a^ked  for  annwer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  *■  shall  a  king  give  Iwed  lo  a  dirty  paper  when 
the  beegftr  noticelh  not  hi*  gilt  stirrups  V  Wow  il  fell 
out,  that  the  Xing  had  new  fUTOitora,  when  the  uuble 
caw  him  in  the  court  raid,  but  he  being  over  eharfjed 
with  confusion,  passed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  tin 
hone,  Tims,  good  night,  our  noble  failed  tn  Urn  so  it  — 
NufS)  Anltuuaj. 
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be  Interpreted  my  way,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambiguity,  or  indeterminate  looseness,  will 
be  translated  into  that  language,  which  happens 
to  suit  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  a  hasty  pro- 
mise given  to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serve  a  pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importunity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
occasion  occurs,  does  as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
miser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  expecta- 
tions will  do  an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  temporary  advantage,  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  still 
preserved  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  violating  his  engagements :  while  Maze- 
rin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  roan. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  he  had 
not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity  v 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
less  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predeces- 
sor, yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  life, 
so  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
tual detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa- 
vour* on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
also  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  mu- 
nificence as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  roy- 
al, munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  but  it  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
it  does  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  lustre,  but 
blends  its  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
must  not  intrench  on  any  superior  claim ;  no 
bounty  must  infringe  on  its  neighbouring  vir- 
tues, justice,  or  discretion ;  nor  must  it  take  its 
character  from  its  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  those 
who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
fession, though  they  should  be  still  rewarded, 
should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  shonld  talents,  however 
considerable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes- 
sion, be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in  it 
Louis  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con- 
fessor, because  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dals! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested to  princes  in  tho  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
account  of  the  emperor  Pharamond,  who  made 
h  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  fatigues  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance 
bv  which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access,  wss 
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called  the  gate  ov  thk  umhaptt.  A  munificent 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realise  this  idea. 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
ration, can  possibly  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo- 
riously as- such  a  gate  of  the  unhappy. 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  lee  absent  et 
Its  montane  ont  toujoure  tort.  He  should  possess 
the  generosity,  not  to  expect  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  II.  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  bis  pleasure,  or  to  win  his 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  which 
independently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more  to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  usurper's  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  bv  all  the  histo- 
rians, moralists,  divines,  and  politicians  put  to- 
gether. It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  scrupulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  better  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro- 
bably have  been  an  additional  motive  for  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  consequently,  could 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  de  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
far  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  As 
it  was  this  monarch's  honourabb  boast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re- 
sented the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the 

*  Dryden  also  materially  served  the  royal  cause  by 
his  admirable  poem  of  Absalom  and  Acbitopbel  which 
determined  the  conquest  of  the  tories,  after  the  exclu- 
sion parliaments.  But  Dryden  was  a  profligate,  whom 
no  virtuous  monarch  could  patronise.  Though,  when 
a  prince  refuses  to  remunerate  the  actual  services  of  a 
first  rate  genius,  because  he  is  an  unworthy  man,  it 
would  be  acting  consistently  to  withhold  all  favour  from 
those  who  have  only  the  vices  without  the  talents. 
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■erfices  performed  for  the  one  should  never  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  useful  elegance  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
highly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pos- 
session than  any  other  human  being.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  food 
account,  by  collecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  ot  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  diminution  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  may  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litera- 
ture. Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners ;'  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  the  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish- 
ing corruptions. 

we  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  tho  influence 
which  the  lineerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  same  monarch  was  imitated  in  his  vice$. 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
the  contagion  of  the  king's  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  bo  stigmatized ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  be 
disreputable.  And  that  which  was  accounted  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while 
vice  is  discouraged  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful;  but  when  that  discoun- 
tenance is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it.  The  contamination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  from  it  are  no  longer  attended  with 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  \n  bis** 
rians,  for  having  introduced  a  more  leaned  «je> 
liteness  into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  hsmaf 
multiplied  its  amusements.  We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  nraiofj 
or  censure.  It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  die- 
cover,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  eotm 
blishing  a  despotic  government,  was  to  amuse 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion and  sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gra- 
tification. These  dexterous  politicians  knewv 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleasure 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  observers, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  sovereigns 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo* 
rary  view,  had  lasting  consequences.  The  na- 
tional character  was  so  far  changed  by  He  sue* 
cess,  that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  ptea- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pursued, 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  serious 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag- 
nates higher  energies ;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa- 
ramount principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  for 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  exhi- 
bited a  striking  proof  of  this  degrading  perfection. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  enchanted  with 
its  fascinating  splendours,  that  they  ignomini- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import- 
ance, and  influence  in  the  stale,  because  with  a 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignity,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  the  art  of  moral  calculation,  and  making  m 
true  estimate  of  things  and  peroone. 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  calculation.  This 
moral  art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  bow 


•  It  is  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  nines  l 
his  Mibtecti  believe  that  they  can  recommend  themselves 
to  his  favour  by  such  low  qualification!  as  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance,  and  modish  attire.  Of  this 
we  shall  produce  an  instance  from  another  passage  of 
Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Lrttcrs  to  Sir  John  Harrington. 
'Thn  king.'  says  be,  'doth  admire  good  fashion  in 
cloaths.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto.  I  would 
wish  you  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  Jerkin  wed 
bordered,  and  not  too  short :  Ths  king  saith.  be  liketh  a 
flowing  garment.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  bat 
diversely  coloured ;  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  raff  well  stiffened  and  bushy.  We  have  lately 
had  many  gallants  who  Use  failed  in  their  nit  far  west 
<tf  due  ttoer Dance  in  theee  matter*.  The  king  is  nicely 
heedful  of  such  points,  and  dweueth  on  good  looks  and 
handsome  saoutrements.'— Nugsj  Antiqus 
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to  pay  the  comparative  value  of  thing* ;  and  to 
adjust  their  respective  claims;  assigning  to 
each  that  due  proportion  of  time  and  thought  to 
which  each  will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to 
be  entitled.  It  will  also  teach  the  habit  of  set- 
ting the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  not  one  of  those  specu- 
lative points  on.  which  persons  may  differ  with- 
out danger,  but  one  in  which  an  erroneous  cal- 
culation involves  inextricable  misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not 
only  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the 
probability  there  is  of  attaining  it ;  not  only  to 
see  that  it  ie  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
our  solicitude ;  but  also  to  take  care,  that  designs 
of  remote  issue,  and  projects  of  distant  execu- 
tion, do  not  supersede  present  and  actual  duties. 
Providence,  by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life 
itself,  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued, 
has  clearly  suggested  to  us,  the  impropriety  of 
forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
dimensions,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  action. 
Nothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral  calculation, 
will  keep  up  in  the  mind  a  constant  sense  of 
that  future  reckoning,  which,  even  to  a  private 
individual,  is  of  unspeakable  moment;  but,  which 
to  a  prince,  whose  responsibility  is  io  infinitely 
greater,  increases  to  a  magnitude,  the  full  sum 
of  which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  attempt 
to  estimate.  This  principle  will  afford  the  most 
salutary  check  to  those  projects  of  remote  vain, 
glory,  and.  posthumous  ambition,  of  which  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce, 
whether  they  have  been  more  idle,  or  more  ca. 
hmitous. 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons,  does 
not  furnish  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  mis- 
chiofs  of  erroneous  calculation,  than  in  the  cha. 
racier  of  Alexander.  How  falsely  did  he  esti- 
mate the  possible  exertions  of  ono  roan,  and  the 
extent  of  human  lift,  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  which  eventually  proved  a  short  one,  he 
resolved  to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  to 
conquer  its  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  its  ignorance, 
and  to  redress  its  wrongs !  a  chimera,  indeed, 
hut  a  glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged 
paasions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resolutions, 
and  subversive  of  his  own  schemes.  His  thirty- 
tiiird  year  put  a  period  to  .projects,  for  which 
many  ages  would  have  been  insufficient !  and 
the  vanity  of  his  ambition  forms  a  forcible  con- 
trast  to  the  grandeur  of  bis  designs,— His  gi-  | 
ganlic  empire,  acquired  by  unequalled  coursge, 
ambition,  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay 
by  the  lapse  of  time ;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im- 
pcrious  control  of  strange  events  and  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  which  it  was  hejond  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man 
to  resist ;  but  naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the 
death  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  broken  in 
pieces,  all  his1  schemes  were  in  a  moment  abo- 
lished, and  even  the  dissolution  of  his  own  pa. 
tornal  inheritance  was  speedily  accomplished,  by 
the  contests  of  his  immediate  successors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece 
for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation, 
while  Louis  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  history. 
This  descendant  of  fifty  kings,  after  a  triumphant 
•eign  of  sixty  years,  having,  like  Alexander, 

Voi.  II.  E 


'been  flattered  with  the  name  of  the  great,  and 
having,  doubtless,  like  him,  projected  to  reign 
after  his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  before 
I  his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not  made  in  se 
I  cret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  sets,  annulled 
I  by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  publicly  known 
and  generally  approved  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
I  counsellors,  and  parliaments.  This  royal  will 
was  set  aside  with  less  ceremony,  than  would 
have  been  shown,  in  this  country,  to  the  testa- 
ment  of  the  meanest  individual.  All  formalities 
were  forgotten ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot. 
This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  moment,  as  absolute  ss  that  of  the  monarch, 
now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had  lately  been. 
No  explanation  was  given,  no  arguments  were 
heard,  no  objections  examined.  That  soveieign 
was  totally  and  instantly  forgotten — 


Might  yesterday  have  stood  against  the  world ; 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Csasar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid, 
that  he  thought  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  Providence.  It  was  the  boast  of  this 
execrable  politician,  that  he  had,  by  the  infalli- 
ble roles  of  a  wise  and  foreseeing  policy,  so  sure- 
ly laid  the  immutable  foundations  of  his  own 
lasting  greatness,  that  of  the  several  possibilities 
which  he  had  calculated,  not  one  could  shake 
the  stability  of  his  fortune.  If  the  pope,  his  fa- 
ther, should  live,  his  grandeur  was  secure ;  if  lie 
died,  he  had,  by  his  interest  scenred  the  next 
election.  But  this  deep  schemer  had  forgotten 
|  to  take  his  own  mortality  into  account.  He  did 
I  not  calculate  on  that  sickness,  which  would  re- 
move him  from  the  scene  where  his  presence 
was  necessary  to  secure  these  events ;  he  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  his  father  died,  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would  succeed, 
and  by  succeeding,  would  defeat  every  thing. 
Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 
vited to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  Nip- 
per he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
fit  their  wealth  into  his  own  hands — he  did  not, 
say,  foresee,  that 

be  bat  taught 

Bloody  instruction*,  which  being  tanght,  returned 
To  plague  the  inventor- 
He  did  not  think  that  literally 

— — feven-handed  Janice 
Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poison'd  chalice 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  that  the 
pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  very  plot 
which  was  employed  to  enrich  him ;  while  he, 
Borgia  himself,  with  the  mortal  venom  in  his 
veins,  should  only  escape  to  drag  on  a  lit**  of 
meanness,  and  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prison ; 
with  the  loss  of  his  boundless  wealth  and  power, 
losing  all  those  adherents  which  that  wealth  and 
power  had  attracted.  • 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preserved  from  enter- 
ing on  their  brilliant  career  with  false  princi- 
ples, false  views,  and  false  maxims.  It  ie  of  the 
last  importance,  to  teach  them  not  to  confound 
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splendour  with  dignity,  justice  with  success, 
merit  with  prosperity,  voluptuousness  with  hap. 
wness,  refinement  in  luxury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  sagacity,  suspicion  with  penetration, 
prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  christian  principle  with  fa- 
naticism, or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their  percep- 
tions, and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
and  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take 
up  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
some  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
to  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
of  means ;  so  that,  very  often,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  senses, 
as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
system,  on  which  they  afterwards  act  through 
life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  treat  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
ness, but  to  train  us 'to  those  habits  which  lead 
to  it  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest 
Hie  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
splendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence, are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  tho 
only  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  them- 
selves for  the  combat  They  consequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  tho  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
eminent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.  Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tices. From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
hught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  in- 
uring to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
Si  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
of  duties,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
jn  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practical 
habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful  lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.  Young  per- 
sons, in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 
that  of  CsMar.  They  are  dazzled  with  the  glit- 
ter of  a  shining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 
maracter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor, 
from  the  scene  which  followed  Ceasar's  death, 
fiey  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.  How  easily 
did  the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
mat  the  man  who  had  actually  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  defence 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  beet 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested  generosity 
because  ho  had  led  them  permission  to  walk  1A 
his  pleasure-grounds!  the  bequest  of  a  few 
drachms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  these 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefac- 
tor, was  the  most  disinterested,  and  Jesat  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgot, 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated'Gaul, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  common- 
wealth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  charae* 
ter  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo 
rak,  and  the  ambition  of  his  temper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  They  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruel, 
ty,  and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  illustri- 
ous lord  Cobham. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a.  false  judgment  been 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have 
concurred '  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  his  libertine  eon* 
duct  But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Born 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  hearts, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical  principle  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thought  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  end  even 
approved  by  Sully,  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  e  fanati- 
cal  assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con* 
science,  the  heroism  of  his  character  would  then 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  oxtended. 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  it ; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para- 
mount in  the  state :  an  event  which  would  pro* 
bably  have  saved  Europe  from  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  closed, 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  termination 
of  which  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  yet 
unrolled  volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha* 
zard,  the  reformation  into  her  small  territory ! 

*  Henry  IV.  xvnn  chosen  by  Voltaire  for  the  hero  of 
his  Epic  Poem,  and  bit  utatue  was  for  a  long  time  re> 
spected  in  France,  when  those  of  other  xingi  wen  as 
slroyed. 
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'  thing,  says  her  wirm  eulogist,  bishop  Bur- 
vet,  wu  wanting  to  make  the  queen  of  Navarre 
perfect,  but  a  larger  dominion.  *  She  not  only 
reformed  her  court,  but  her  whole  principality* 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  golden  age  seems  to 
hare  returned  under  her,  or  rather  Christianity, 
appeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
lustre.  Nor  i*  there  one  single  abatement  to 
be  made  her.  Only  her  sphere  was  narrow? 
But  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  depend  too 
much  on  extrinsic  accident?  That  sphere  is 
lar*e  enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Christian  queen  during  ber  troubled  life !  A 
martyr  in  her  exemplary  death,  hastened,  as  is 
too  probable,  by  the  b^ack  devices  of  one,  as 
much  the  opprobrium,  as  she  herself  was  the 
glory  of  queens;  the  execrable  plotter  of  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew !  Happy  for  Ca- 
therine di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphero  been  as  contracted  as  was  that 
of  Jane  of  Navarre  !* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
XIV.  while  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably  per- 
suaded himself,  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
charity  and  love  of  the  people,  because  he  car- 
ried in  his  military  caleche  some  bags  of  bread 
and  money,  which  he  distributed,  as  he  passed, 
to  the  famished  peasantry;  beings,  whose  hunger 
was  caused  by  his  ambition  :  hunger  which  the 
ostentatious  distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
fivree  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment  He 
might  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  his 
bread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that  the  most 
munificent  charities  of  a  prince,  commendable 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  can  be  only  local  and 
partial ;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which  it 

•  !f  atnre.  perhaps,  never  produced  a  more  perfect  con- 
trast, than  these  two  contemporary  queens.  The  intel- 
lectual subtilty  of  Catharine's  vices  more  resembled 
those  of  an  infernal  Hpirit.  than  of  a  corrupt  woman. 
She  had  an  exquisite  geniim  for  crimen.  The  arts  aho 
employed  against  thane,  whose  destruction  she  medita- 
ted, were  varied  and  applied  with  the  nicest  appropria- 
tion to  their  case  and  cliaracter :  and  her  auceeM  was 
prop-irtionH  to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  pleasure*, 
were  the  bait*  which  sh*»  held  out,  with  exact  discrimi- 
nation, to  different  men.  accordint  as  their  tempers  in- 
clined them  to  either.  Her  deep  knowledge  of  mankind 
thr  converted  to  tin*  purpose  of  alluring,  betraying,  and 
destroying  all.  again«t  whom  «he  had  designs :  and  she 
had  the  ingenuity  ro  rain  every  one  in  hi*  own  way. 
She  not  only  watched  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  but 
the  very  virtues  of  men,  iu  order  to  work  with  them  to 
their  dePtnir.tion.~The  exec?*  of  n  gi>od  quality,  the 
deration  of  a  virtue,  was  in  her  hands  a  heeler  imple- 
ment for  working  tho  ruin  ofii*  poMessor  than  even  his 
fault*,  ricr  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  h«;r  patience 
in  evil  so  persevering,  that  no  time  appeared  too  long 
fn  aouriskiag  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them  to 
pi-rn-cijoa.  Aware,  at  length,  that  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  deceit  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her  character 
was  detected ;  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  protectants  more  signally,  her  son,  a  puppet  in  her 
sand*,  was  taught  to  foster  and  caress  them.  Two 
yearn  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood  over  llii*  plnt.f 
JU  din*  caiaftrophc  who  does  not  know?  Uucen  Jane 
wa«  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  trsgedy.  a  to. 
vrreign  to  whom  even  the  bigntted  historians  of  the  po- 
f>h  communion  concur  in  ascribing  all  that  wsm  He- 
jant,  accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
▼as  wise,  heroic,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man ! 

t  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catharine,  sco  the 
Life  of  Aft  ippa  V  Aublgne. 


was  in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  from  the 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peace, 
is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  tcale. — The  evils 
which  he  personally  relieves,  in  consequence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  must 
be  out  of  all  proportion  tow,  compared,  with 
those  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  com- 
passionating the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feel- 
mgs,  while  he  forgets  the  other,  only  because 
they  are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with 
these  feelings,  his  charity  u  little  better  than 
self-love. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  erroneous  judgment. — Character  of  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden*— Companion  of  Chris- 
tina with  Alfred. 

Nothing  loads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
our  suffering  that  natural  desire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulated, 
never  attain  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
leads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  riot-to  per- 
suaded to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  movement,  is 
almost  certain  to  plunge  its  votary  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  foreign 
from  their  station ;  who  spend  their  season  of 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  rar*ly  bring  Into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac- 
quire ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur- 
suit of  false  fame,  while  they  renounce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriate 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  sees 
a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rising 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  ho  feels,  per- 
haps, a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  o bit  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  efforts  nro 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sure  pro- 
sages  of  excellence  ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve,  that  if  he  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists, 
he  is  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror  Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  his 
musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that  ho  had  de 
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parted  from  the  line  of  rectitude.  But  to  see  a 
Komao  emperor  travelling  through  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap- 
plause of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice  to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  won- 
dered  how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loss 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities, -that  it 
produces  a  fatal  fbrgetfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the .  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted,— his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
is  contracted;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
vanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  below  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.  Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
cluded, by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.  A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
whence  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the  com- 
petitions of  ordinary  men.  He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  disgrace, 
success  cannot  do  him  honour.  Monarchs, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered, '  — Yes, 
if  kings  are  to  be  my  competitors.'  Nor  per- 
haps would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
biades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight4 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  13,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  proprieties  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

Wc  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judgment,  aajl  perverted  ambition — Christina, 
a  woman  whoso  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  contradictions!  That  same  dofect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  after  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
care,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
abdicating  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it. 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  books,  without 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  te 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  as 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it  And  . 
it  was  the  same  inconsistency  which  made  her 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  rev 
ligious  character,  while  she  valued  herself  oa 
being  an  avowed  infideL 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  with  philosophers :  proud 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Vossius,  when  her 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  hie 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  glory 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  after 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  she  never 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  m  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit*  even  disorderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There  is  aa 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  quail* 
ties  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  An  Unregulated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  parte? which 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours:  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exorcised  in  govern- 
ing her  own; — to  be  thought  a  philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  was 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  born  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which  might  have  made  that  people 
happy.  Thus  it  wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discretion  ef  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
have  com  mended.  Her  nngoverned  taste*  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  connected  with  passions 
equally  ungovernable ;  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  mistress)  of  Ufa. 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer*— ft 
is  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated  her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.  Having  re- 
nounced every  thing  else  which  was  worth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renouncing  the  pro- 
testant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  usee  to  the*  royal 
pupH,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit, 
ed  so  striking  an  opposition. — To  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the)  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  could  de- 
sire to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  few 
happy  instances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  cut 
tivate  his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fane? 
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with  the  talents  of  others,  but  laboured  right 
royally  to  assemble  around  the  throne  all  the 
abilities  of  his  country.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great 
genius  unfolded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  degree  which  at 
6 rat  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  all  other 
objects.  Bat  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
not  born  for  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
actually  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  de- 
sert his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  f  No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
to  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  the  ta- 
.entsof  the  sovereign  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  renounce  his  learning  when 
he  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  misapplied  abi- 
lities, Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
father  of  his  country.  He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  mere  gratification  of  bis  own  taste.  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erodition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  puMio  stock..  He  diffused  among  the  people 
hie  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilizing  every  portion  of  the  human  soil,  so  as 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  disposi- 
tion both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
pleto  moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.XXVL 

Okun&Hmu  on  the  age  of  Louie  XIV.  and  on 
Voltaire. 

If  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
liouis  XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His  reign  was  so 
long;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
so  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  those  of  England ;  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
manners ;  and,  above  all,  his  eneemiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period  and 
the  king,  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, that  thev  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the  age  of 
Louie  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory ; 
as  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  Inst  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in-' 
significance ;  as  if  Franca,  at  the  period  he  ce- 
lebrates, bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
divided  the  globe  into  two  poitions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
from  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
firmament  borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  deno- 


minated the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to  dispute  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  thev  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proof  of  eupe- 
riority  than  that  we  conquered  the  boasters.  To 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  brine;  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  hone  of  eclipsing  them  ?  we  have  to  op- 
pose our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton. 
To  their  long  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  the  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  contem- 
porary reij^n  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  often 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fer to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  aa  a  mo- 
del. The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed ;  vet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazxling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

Bat  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
vices ,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
duty  to  strip  off  the  mask  from,  faloe  virtues, 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled  * 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity, temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  o£ 
tensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  young  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  qualities,  can 
be  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  tho  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  tho  showy  quali- 
ties have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo- 
rence, is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  be  a  person  of  excellent  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  acknowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  mannen  .**  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom, but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  the  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  says, *  their  having  restored  know, 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.   Their  usurpation,  tyranny, pride,  perfidy, 
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tiniictivt  cruelty,  parricide*,  end  incut,  will  be 
omemkered  no  more.  Future  egee  will  forget 
eSeir  mtnciouo  crime*  in  feud  admiration  V9 
Ought  historian*  to  teach  such  lessons  to  princes  7 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele- 
gance' cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chaaed  byeueh  atroetoua  crimes?— The  illus- 
trious house  of  Medici  eeema  to  have  revived  in 
every  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter. With  one  or  two  honourable  exception*, 
it  exhibite  the  earne  union  of  moral  corruption, 
with  mental  taste ;  the  seme  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  and  the  same  profligacy ;  the  same  pas. 
sion  for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea- 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citixen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tice of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  after 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life- 
time and  by  living  judge*.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  be  ob- 
serves, is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  My, 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minde  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  after  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly judges.t  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de- 
light which  accompanies  its  exercise.  All  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acta  of  beneficence-  The  great  become  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  from 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own 
stock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
score  of  voluptuousness,  that  neither  Vitelline 
nor  Eliogabalua,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
gourmands,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  » eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.*— Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
perance will  cloy,  splendor  will  foUgue,  dissipa- 
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tion  exhaust,  and  adulation  subject;  but  the  de- 
lights of  beneficence  will  be  always  new  and  re- 
freshing. And  there  is  no  quality  in  which  a 
prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  being,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  love 
of  this  communicative  goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  to 
be  repeated,  that  liberality  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
justice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosters 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  his 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  all 
bis  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  geoerositv  ;  a  qua- 
lity, indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
whole  family:  but  the  admiration  excited  by 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his  mania* 
cent  spirit  that  in  remunerating  men  of  talents,, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  he 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  ml*  of  imduL 
genets.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  hand,)  over 
and  above  such  as  were  necessary  to  their  own 
salvation.  To  any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  come,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  peg?8  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold* 
est  impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  nnbonnoed 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  unknown  before.  lie  be- 
stowed presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than 
sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  different  countries  of  Europe.  One  in 
sorry  to  be  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  sueh  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspecting,  that  the  king, 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cariroal, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  hie  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  ?  Secondly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed, had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  ton 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  self-groUncaiiona, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  n 

•  This  munificent  pops,  not  cos  ten  ted  with  sapfl  riaff 
his  own  wants  by  this  spiritual  traffic,  provided  also  for 
his  relation*  by  setting  them  up  in  the  same  Incratiw 
commerce.  His  sister  Magdalen's  portios  wss  derived 
from  the  large  sphere  assigned  her  for  carrying  on  this 
merchandise;  her  warehouse  was  in  Saxony.  More  dls 
test  relatione  had  smaller  shops  in  different  provinces 
for  lb*  sale  of  this  popular  cominodUy. 
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profusion  without  example?  For  Louis  was 
contented  with  bringing  into  action  a  sentiment 
which  Nero  even  ventured  to  pat  into  words, 

that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
squander  it  Who  can  forgot  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im- 
post and  exaction  which  Colbert,  his  indefatiga- 
ble minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
devise?  How  ineffectually  does  the  historian 
and  eulogist  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
on  this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  inx 
puted  charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  possesses  no  income 
distinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who 
only  distributes  the  public  money,  cannot  be  ac 
cosed  of  covetousuess !  an  apology  almost  as 
bad  as  the  imputed  crime.  For,  where  is  the 
merit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothing  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exercised  at  the  positive  expense  of 
the  public  comfort  ?• 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
his  xeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
ubuses.  But  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
nister, yet  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
hie  motives  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be- 
tween their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
even  the  profuseness  of  the  extortioner  Fououct, 
in  squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ij  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  private  property, 
is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul,  because  his  depredations  were 
spent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
it  the  best  possible-  application  of  money  could 
atone  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquiai 
tion  of  it! 

In  how  different  a  mould  was  the  soul  of  Got. 
tavus  Adolpbus  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor- 
rect were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
us  Charles  XII.  without  his  brutal  ferocity ;  as 
liberal  as  Louis,  without  his  prodigality;  as 
zealous  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with- 
out his  vanity ! — He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
friend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
(bonded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
— These  he  endowed,  not  by  employiug  his  mi- 
nisters to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri- 
torious as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
by  converting  to  these  noWe  institutions,  almost 
sll  Ke  mom.  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vasa. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader. 
His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
offences;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
his  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

•  The  person  who  now  holds  the  reini  of  government 
In  a  evig stearins,  nation,  is  said  successfully  to  have 
adopted  similar  measures  He  early  made  it  hi*  studious 
care  to  any  as  the  food  report  of  authors  and  men  of 
talent*,  knowing  mankind  well  enough  to  be  assured. 
Chat  this  was  the  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  fame 
ftir  which  he  pants.  Near  spectator*  instantly  detect 
the  fallacy ;  hut  strangers,  as  be  foresaw,  would  mis 
fake  toe  adslation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  ge- 
neral opinion ;  the  aesnition  of  the  deelaimer  for  the 
sentiment  of  the  public.  Accordingly  the  syeophantry 
of  the  journalist  has  been  represented  as  toe  voice  of  the 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed, 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumera- 
ble miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un- 
der consideration ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
leeeJ-ftes*.  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  Jong 
tissne  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
coney  and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran- 
cour against  the  Jansenists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire  himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason ;'  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  littlenea ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  littlenesses  and  wemkne9$e$,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  no  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained,  that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  let  bien- 
mhcm  are  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man- 
ner  are  a  poor  substitute  for  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpeloal 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest- 
ants  decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned. — The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king's  own  hand. 
Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  '  cruel  and  merciless,1  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness 
of  manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  nature ;  much 
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leti  can  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that  quick- 
ness of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instinct,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  hate  sound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with,  actually  sprung  from  that  very 
spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrat- 
ing all  feeling  into  *elfy  totally  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happiness  of  others. — Who  does  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi- 
cation, for  its  object?  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?' — It  is  they 
1  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sins  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  *heuld  be 
lover*  of  their  owneelve*. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
\  taire  might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
i  lory,  of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup- 
tuousness. Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der,  if,  under  Lewis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
beggars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  ?  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerance, and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 
a  Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufficiency,  which 
were  the  common  attributes  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters. Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
tude, and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Fkrther  observation*  on  Louie  XIV.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  claim*  of  those  prince*  who  have 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  the  great." 


In  considering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  is 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  impos- 
ing appellation  of  the  great,  which  has  been 
conferred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  how  far  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  for 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
a  scene  of  the  most  luxurious  accommodation  ; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  un distinguishing 
liberality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  .seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  virtues 
are  growing  into  general  disesteeui. — The  ago 
of  chivalry  i»  gone  !  said  a  great  genius  of  our 
own  time ;  one  who  laboured,  though  with  less 
effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  false. 
( The,unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  he- 
roic enterprise  is  gone  !'* 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to  true 
religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are  not  fond 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordi- 
nary practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo- 
minant  a  principle,  especially  among  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  uneasy 
sensation  to  look  up  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  cloud 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  those  organs 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  cha- 
racters which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroio 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  who  have  acquired  the  title  of 
thx  great,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  requires 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  posi- 
tion to  enable  us  to-  determine. — Perhaps  the 
fifty  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in- 
tended saints,  previous  to  their  canonization, 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 
ambitious  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make a  hero,  and  thus  annul  the  posthumous 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kings  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  the  peat. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
'annals  of  so  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  his 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor- 

•  Ws  cannot  pass  over  the  brilliant  passages  of  Mr. 
Burke,  of  which  thin  is  a  part,  without  hazarding  a  cen- 
sure on  the  sentiment  which  closes  it.  He  winds  up  the 
paragraph  by  asserting .  that  under  the  old  system,  *  vies 
itself  lost  ha!f  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossnew.'  Surely 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  rice  is  its  nttmctiwe** 
Now,  is  not  grosvwss  rather  repulsive  than  attractive  f 
So  thought  the  Spartans,  when  they  exposed  theii 
drunken  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  children.  Had  Mr 
Borke  said,  that  those  who  add  grossness  to  it  make  it 
more  odious,  it  would  have  been  Just.  Not  so,  when  as 
declares  that  its  absence  militates  the  evil 
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•hip ;— white  ha  made  kings  in  one  country,  and 
laws  in  another ;  while  be  teems  to  hare  govern- 
ed  with  justice,  a*  well  hie  hereditary  realms  as 
those  which  he  obtained  by  the  sword ;  while, 
in  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  same 
pagan  prince,  he  not  only  obtained  fresh  con- 
quests, but  achieved  the  nobler  victory  of 
bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  to  become  its  zealous  defender ;  while  lie 
vigorously  executed,  in  time  of  peace,  those 
laws  which  be  enacted  even  in  the  tumult  of 
war ;  and  while  be  was  the  great  restorer  and 
patron  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 
name  ; — and  while  aa  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the 
English  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
conctitution  by  some  of  his  laws,  so  the  French 
ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  having 
suggested,  by  those  learned  conferences  which 
he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 
first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 
letters  awhile  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 
notion  of  royal  magnificence,  by  employing  it 
chiefly  as  a  political  instrument  f  and  though, 
for  hip  various  met  its,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  historians 
seem  to  have  done  little  less: — yet,  this  de- 
stroyer of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 
this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near 
five  thousand  Saxons,  for  no  other  crime  but 
their  allegiance  to  tlieir  own  legitimate  prince, 
must  ever  stand  excluded,  by  the  Christian 
censor,  from  a  complete  and  unqualified  right 
to  the  appellation  of  the  great  ;  a  title  to  which 
the  pretensions  of  our  Alfred,  seem  to  have 
been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the 
private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dren which  he  left,  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  long  contentions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
mat,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
his  title — So  eminent  in  the  held  as  to  have 
equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish- 
ed  the  most  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
as  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
he  afterwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour ;  and  constantly  manifesting  a  pru- 
dence which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pjeasucc-loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
Francis,  and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  greatness  arises  from  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
allows  him  to  have  porsessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  important  in  a  monarch, '  the  exact  know. 
Irdge  of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
th<*ir  talents  to  the  departments  which  he  allot- 
ted them.  80  that  he  employed,*  continues 
Robertson,  'no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 
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in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.*  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conso- 
nant qualities  of  the  heart.  And  it  was  the  mis. 
fortune  of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  he  pursued,  and  when  he  renounced  hu- 
man glory ;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap- 
piness in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  shel- 
ter of  religious  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  ob- 
ject was  indeed  far  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambi- 
tion, the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance. In  his  solitude  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  un commanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacions  mind,  which, 
after  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
loftiest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dis- 
carded attachment  with  any  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  ?  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reamm- 
able  hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  hnman  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commisoration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pondency and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds!  Dioclesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution;  abdi- 
cating his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the  re- 
treat was  voluntary,  and  though  be  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet, 
he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  by  terminat- 
ing his  life  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madness,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both  ! — The 
emperor  Charles,  after  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  vet,  just  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
voting himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self-discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
bat  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great,  but  misguided    prince^  CUaW 
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be  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Christian 


r,  in  whose  heart  deep 
to 'have  been  awakened,  should  fail  finally  of 
thai  only  consolation  which  could  hare  poured 
balm  into  their  aching  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  consciences !  Had 
Charles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enlightened  Christians,  they  would  hare  pre- 
vented his  attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unexpiating  selCinflictions.  In- 
stead of  'laving  this  nattering  unction  to  his 
souV  he  might  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sore  .source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and 
oerturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality, 
i'eace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true 
mercies  of 

dispei 

It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  he  not  far  better  have  made  his  peace 
with  heaf  en,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  hate  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favourable  ? 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this*— 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice, it  is  still  better  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
his  own  personal  character,  as  by  the  effects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the.  world, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo- 
darn,  who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  omperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  left  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indications,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  for  the  most  important  enterprises.  The 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia. — The  accidental  discourse  of  a  fo- 
eigner,  of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
fiat  there  were  oountries  in  a  state  of  know- 
edge,  Dght,  and  comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to 
<he  barbarism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
k  the  czar  an  instantaneous  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  difference  for  himself;  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolution 
to  bring  home  whatever  advantages  he  might 
find  abroad.  With  the  same  instinctive  greet. 
ness,  his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  wae  made  at  once  to  give  way,  whsm 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be  made  abroad, 
or  a  marine  established  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy  j  fired  by  true  genius  and  genuias 
patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  his  throne  and 
country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alexander,  or  Cawar, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  btst 
means  of  improving  his  own.  Not  like  Ners, 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  DiocJssisa 
to  raise  eoleworts  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  liaeCharws 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in 
torturing  his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul; 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  intrigua 
at  Versailles; — but  bavins;  formed  the  grand 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilisation,  and  cam- 
merce  to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  being 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  hie  barbar- 
ous subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  and 
instructed ;  be  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  onjv 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it.  Its 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  ia 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinise  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have  su£ 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state ;  but,  re- 
membering that  he  reigned  over  a  people  rods, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnani- 
mously stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac- 
tice them  himself.  He  not  only  examined  docks 
and  arsenals  with  the  eve  of  an  engineer,  bat 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechanic. 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  hi 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both-  His  pleasures  bad  a 
relish  of  hi*  labours.  The  king  of  Kngland, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat  Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  hi 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  lowest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  station 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the  general ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  wae  the  only 
true  road  to  military  distinctions. 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  degree  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  bis 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  hit 
death  :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter, we  roust  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  be  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  left 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  far  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  will  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habits  of  de- 
cency and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 
The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  gs> 
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m,  indulging  romtntio  ideas  of  chimerical 
perfection,  out  it  was  %  great  practioal  under- 
otnnriing,  realising  by  ill  energy  whatever  hi* 
Moras  had  conceived.  Patient  under  difficol- 
ties,  cheerful  even  under  tha  loss  of  battles,  from 
the  conviction  that  tha  roof  h  implements,  with 
which  be  aanst  hereafter  work  hie  way  to  Tie- 
f orr$  could  only  learn  to  conquer  by  being  first 
donated,  he  considered  every  action  in  which 
ho  was  wonted,  aa  a  school  for  hie  barbarians. 
It  wae  this  perseverance  under  Allures,  which 
paved  the  way  fur  the  decisive  victory  at  Pulto- 
wa,  the  ooneeunmelion  of  his  military  character. 
Hie  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  hie  prison- 
era,  was  eneh  aa  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state. 

lb  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
gieatnsss  in  hie  constant  preference  of  utility  to 
splendor,  and  in  his  indUnrenoe  to  show  and  de- 
coration. The  dualities  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  an  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
war*  mvedeely  euch  aa  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
up,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  greatneoa. 
The  ehreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Louie. 

With 'this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  aa  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  seal, 
constantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ende  which  a 

Gtriot  kins;  will  vver  keep  in  view — it  is  yet 
t  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great 
Thin  monarch  presents  a  fresh  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
Brought  forward,  the  use  which  Providence 
makee  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur- 
pooee.  He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  now 
Jar  a  prinoe  •mar  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
ferming  himself/  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
Peter  bad  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
but  without  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
hie  own  observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
such  instruments  are  raised  up !  Hsppv  were 
it  for  themeelvea,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di 


rected  their  exertions ;  and  if  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  thev  had  saved  themselves .' 

This  monaroh,  who  like  Alexander,  perpetu- 
ated his  name  by  a  euperb  city  which  he  built : 
who  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
ehme,  aa  not  only  to  pbnt  arts  and  manufae- 
tareo,  but  colleges,  acsiemies,  libraries,  and  ob- 
sarvafteriee,  in  that  frozen  soil,  which  had  hi- 
therto ecercely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
life  I  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  the  state  of  the  church,  and  oon- 
eUerably  raised  its  teligion,  which  was  before 
Marcel*  Christianity  j— this  founder,  this  patriot, 
this  reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent,  sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetites  aa  gross  as  oould  have  been  indulged 
by  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovitea  before  he  bad 
civilised  them  1 

If  the  true  ejandour  of  a  prinoe  consists  not 
In  adding  to  hia  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
enriching  H  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
treaeuree  wrong  from  the  hard  hand  of  indue. 
try ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
cultivated  oountry ;  in  peopling  and  rendering 
fruitful  a  land  desolated  by  long  calamities »  in 


preserving  peace  in  hie  email  state,  when  all  the 
great  states  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  depressed  nobility  to  affluence;  in  paying  the 
debts  o(a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters » in  promoting  virtue,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  making  it  the  whole  object  of 
bis  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them;  in  declaring 
that  he  would  net  reign  e  moment  Umger  than 
he  thought  he  could  be  doing  food  to  sis  people, 
—then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the) 
appellation  of  the  greait  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Ceears,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  pcaieea,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavuo  Adoiphus  put  in  bis  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  (As  greet,  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  hie  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  and  Luton,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  battles, 
he  waa  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion of  every  day  for  prayer,  end  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  islwoause,  with  all  hia  high  spi- 
rits, he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis- 
putes should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour.f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  greet,  when  he 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protostanta  from  every  part  of  En- 
rope,  to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  waa  the  union  of  piety  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monaroh  himself,  it  was  the 
lees  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditotione  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigade!  in  the  service  of  Guatavus! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alte hie  character  aa  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  aa  it  was  raised,  by  hie  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
wae  when  he  declared  In  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  honours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said,  Look!  thio  ie  my  blood!    Thie  ie  not  that 

•  Bee  Rede  de  Louia  XIV.  for  s  fuller  account  of 
LsnpnM. 

t  Toe  kisf  of  Prance,  at  this  same  military  period, 
atverely  prohibited  duelling,  the  practice  of  which  be 
was  so  far  from  considering  aa  an  indication  of  courage, 
that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestow  rewards  on  such 
military  men  at  bad  Uu  co*r*t$  U  rrfiue  «  c*«7/ta/«.  It 
wai  an  indication  that  this  prince  understood  wherein 
true  magnanimity  eonaiated.  Bee  alto  sir  Francis  Ba» 
eon*  charge,  when  attorney  general  against  due's. 

r  afooro, 
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divine  liquor  jf  which  Homer  epeak$%  which  ran 
from  the  hand  of  Venus  when  Diomedeo  pierced 
n  !  His  generous  treatment  of  the  family  of 
the  conquered  Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by 
the  eq sally  magnanimous,  and  more  disinterest, 
ed  moderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  king  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  the  great 

Bat,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magnifi- 
cence be  really  considered  as  unequivocal  proofs 
ef  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,  the 
Gustavases,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi, 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  claims  to 
this  appellation  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
greatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
Cesar  Borgia;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  or  Europe,'— 4f  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
such  a  coarse  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
solence, injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple of  expediency ;  since  this  passion  for  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain-glorious  prince  appeared 
truly  great,  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in. 
fant  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  fear  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion to  an  English  ear)  never  so  truly  deserved 
to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  in- 
stance of  his  reverence  for  the  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre- 

Elarities ;  as  when,  afterwards,  being  sovereign, 
not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 
served the  appellation  of  great,  it  was  after  the 
victory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
in  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  which  compel, 
led  a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 
*  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 
prince,  who  sees  at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  vanquished  without  the  slightest  emotion 
of  ranity  or  insolence !  who  can  maintain  in  the 


midst  of  such  glorious  successes,  the  same  mo- 
deration with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest 
adversity  •• — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was 
besieging  Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  fa- 
mine, he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  at  the 
battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which  would 
be  the  signal  of  victory,  nor  afterwards  when 
that  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was,  when 
just  before  the  engagement,  be  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wis- 
dom, and  submitted  the  event  to  God  in  this  in- 
comparable prayer. 

•O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  band 
all  events ;  if  thou  Itnowost  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  justios 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  has 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kinge  whom  thou  givest  in 
thine  angers  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacra* 
fiee  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamities 
of  my  country,  and  1st  my  blood  be  the  last  that 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.' — 
O  si  sie  omnia  t 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Book*. 

CoirrnsATTON,  says  the  sagacious  Verukrn, 
*  makes  a  ready  man.'  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  smassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  eul- 
Ajpation  of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  be 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topios  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  without 
inviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasional  discussion  of  topees, 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry/ 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  Kttle  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous . 
Bat,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad- 
vance,  might  she  not  occasionally  commit  as 
memory,  from  the  best  authors  in  every  depart* 
moot,  one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  boors  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  detached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  from  Butler ;  a  political  cha- 
racter from  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  government 
from  Bacon ;  a  moral  document  from  the  Ram- 
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bier;  i  passage  of  ancient  history  from  Pin- 
torch ;  a  sketch  of  national  manners  from  Gold- 
smith's  Traveller,  or  of  individual  character 
fj.nn  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
rism on  the  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
*  paragraph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
Smith ;  a  rale  of  conduct  from  sir  Mathew  Hale, 
or  &  sentiment  of  benevolence  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ;  a  devout  contemplation  from  bishop  Hall, 
or  a  principle  of  taste  from  Quintilian ;  an  opi- 
nkm  on  the  law  of  nations  from  Vattsl,  or  on 
the  law  of  England  from  Blackstone. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  topics  thus  suggest- 
ed by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
without  the  formality  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
ty of  an  academical  disputation  ?  Persons  na- 
turally get  a  custom  of  reading  with  more  sedu- 
lous attention,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
on  to  produce  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
read ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  on- 
settled  habits,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  the 
point  under  consideration.    This  practice,  stea- 


dily observed  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of  sjression,  .will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 


thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  consequently  high- 
ly improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
suggested.  But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not* 
presume  to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
course  of  reading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  far 
abler  judges,  especially  in  that  most  important 
instance,  the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
language  so  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
treasures  of  theological  composition,  the  diffi- 
culty will  consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
most  excellences. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  best  use  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
these,  the  deepest  and  most  impressive  know- 
ledge will  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa- 
miliar  colloquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
Scripture,  daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clear  and  simple  exposi- 
tion, would  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
of  those  difficulties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
the  eacred  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
mains  form,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There 
is  no  book  whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
for  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
for  variety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  it  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa- 
cred vohime  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
way  to  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
These  last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Thus  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  beings 
retained,  separated  from  the  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, and  precepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
ran  through  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
every  where  interwoven  with  its  texture  ;  and 
the  narrative  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerable 


phraseology  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  hi 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
becomes  much  weakened,— Our  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  for  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rale  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  role, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  reli- 
gious work*,  of  almost  every  description ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip, 
tore;— to  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern.   A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 


truths,  and  render  grave  and  serious  subjects 
more  engaging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  Ian- 
guage  should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser- 
mons, should  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensable  requisite.— 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing  orna- 
ment, but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
cellences. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  biography  iwust  be  considered 
as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per* 
sons,  have  performed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructors. 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  would  form 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  guest 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  givo  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per- 
formers  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  We 
may  apply  to  many  of  these  fabricators  of  ad 
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ventures  what  lord  Bacon  says,  when  be  regrets 
that  philosophsrs,  ifnorant  of  real  fewness, 
eboss  to  writs  about  legislation,  instead  of  states- 
men,  whose  proper  office  H  was*—- *  They  make,* 
says  he,  *  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
monwealths.' 

Of  thii  engaging  species  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, it  it  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  iifee  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
view  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lifee 
of  the  bishop  are  seriously  instructive,  as  wall 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton**  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amnsing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very  no* 
cessary  class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiouling  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  snd  many,  especially  «*f  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  for  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  require  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  worksj 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majestf,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

IWentsc&es. 

Among  worcs  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  workr  which,  though,  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its 
having  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  fine  sentiments  which  it  contains 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  considered^— Teleraachiw  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightful  to  every 
"eader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeed 
was  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
*aeter  of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defects  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  grossness  dan- 
gerous to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fa- 
ble, never  foils  to  five  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most  instructive 
examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  refers  all  goodness  to  God,  as  its  origin  and 
end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  of  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  private  interest  to  public  good,  and 


of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  ones, 
try.  He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the 
most  mndeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shims 
those  otherwise  admirame  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  danger 
ous  doctrine  of  tspediency  at  the  expense  of  im- 
mutable justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  Tals- 
machua  she  will  learn,  that  the  true  gtory  of  a 
king  ie  to  make  his  people  good  and  happy ;  that 
his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjects;  and  that  the 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtue, 
advance  public  happiness  He  teaches  earclulry 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bed  govere- 
menu;  delivers  precepts  for  the  nhitoeephiosl, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king; 
and  ahowe  the  comparative  tains  of  egpienfmne, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arte;  of  pri- 
vats  justice,  and  of  civil  polity.  Hie  descris- 
tions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  massed  ef  be* 
ing  merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  aa> 
awer  some  beneficial  purpose.  And.  as  there 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  ie  ecaresiy 
any  circumstance  of  private  conduct,  which  has 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  eel£eos)smsneas 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of 
favouritism ;  the  nnworthiness  of  ignoeis  per* 
suits;  the  mischiefo  of  disproportionate  con- 
nexions; the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, of  moderation  under  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
Ikindness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  se 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  n  mi 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  I 
self;  to  convey,  under  the  elegant  abetter  of  the 
Greek  mythology  sentiments  and  npininne 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart.  The  strict  maxima  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtue, 
exhibited  in  Telemaehus,  excited  in  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popular, 
that  work  would  hereafter  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  en 
his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  glory, 
and  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro- 
bable, that  Fenelon*s  theological  works,  for 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  political  writ 
inga. 

The  Cyropaxlia  of  Xsnophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 
and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful  point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  image  of  royal  virtue  and  i  ~ 

ing, 

oogh 

Fenelon  i 

aval  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  pro- 
duced '  Telemeque*  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy*--Maehiavel,  *I1  Principe*  and 


ig,  in  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
aght  to  be — The  princes  of  Xenophon  and  of 
enekm  are  models.    The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
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CHAP..XXIX. 

Ofptrbiiul  essay  swfctra,  pmrticmUrty  Addi- 

#ra  ens*  ^Mnssu* 

Tb  hardly  toy  spedse  of  composition  has  the 
British  public  been  more  signally  indebted  than 
to  the  periodical  fimj ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  from  the  British  press,  that  such  a  publi- 
cation could  hare  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
cite  mental  appetite,  by  famishing,  from  day 
to  day,  mtefJeetual  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
freshness,  most  hate  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
any  Jealousy  of  superintendence,  or  formality 
of  lieensiof  .  The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be 
deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
But  let  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro. 
vidential  blsaslngi  which  have  been  derived  to 


its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
was  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688,  so  perhaps  no  other  mesne  more 
contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  their  consummate  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  who  bare  most  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  litera- 
ture, are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  period 
when  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  eon- 
leapt,  from  its  having  been  recently  abused  to 
the  worst  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  lift  still  exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which 
the  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
made  so  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor. 
reeling  the  public  morals.  As  the  powers  of 
the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice. 
It  was  Addison*s  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
and  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.  He 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  be 
so  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
become  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
by  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
writer  who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
all  put  posse ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  eo  advantageously 
employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 
fluenos  so  wsll  directed  ss  in  rendering  piety 
fashiooable.  At  this  distance,  when  almost 
all  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
dison wrote  first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
which  he  refined  has  become  competent  through 
that  refinement,  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  is 
net  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi- 
son. To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  and  make  a  com- 
perison  between  him  and  his  prcdeosssors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  were,  and 
happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  aocomplishsd 
what  be  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be- 
longs to  bun  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
that  it  dees  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
written.  From  the  pernicious  influence  of 
which  it  was  his  object  to 
of  taint  has  occasionally 
,  which  will  make  it 
f  the  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


promUeuoue  perusal.  It  is  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to,  how- 
ever  exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedness 
of  principle,  much  less  of  any  depravity  of  heart 

Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  strict  and  ondeviating  moral  purity, 
unquestionably  stand  highest  Every  page  is 
invariably  delicate.  It  is,  therefore,  the  rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  roost  vigilant  pre* 
ceptor  may  commit  hie  voluminous  works  into 
the  hands  of  even  his  female  pupil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality.  Even  in  his  dictionary,  moral  rec- 
titude has  not  only  been  scrupulously  main- 
tained, but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  hss  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  bad  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with  a  discrimination  which  can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded ;  yet  be  has  frequently  content- 
ed himself  with  instances  borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when  he  found  some  passage, 
which  at  ones  ssrved  At*  purpose,  snd  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  ana  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.  When  we 
reflect  bow  fatally  the  unsuspected  title  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  pot 
luting  principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this  ex- 
cellent author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the  interesting  lessons  of  lift 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.  It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  understanding  and 
guarding  the  heart  But  when  Johnson  de- 
scribes ekmn€ttn%  be  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being :  while  Addison  presents  you  with  actual 


i  and 


i  real  life  figures,  compounded 


of  the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarus,  the  Ebulus,  the 
Misollus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zosima,  and  the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in  the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  struck  by  sny 
vivid  exemplification-  We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  bear  them  with  profit,  but  we  Ho  not 
know  them*  Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator's  club  we  are  majnainled.  Johnson's 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  flgureathat 
fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon ;  Addison**  are  the 
living  company  which  animate  it:  Johnson's 
have  more  drapery;  Addison's  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  snd  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets, 
all  argue  syllogistically,  all  converse  in  the 
same  academic  language  ;* divide  all  their  sen- 
tences into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  every 
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phrtse  with  the  same  measured  solemnity,  and 
round  every  period  with  the  same  polished 
smoothness.  Addison's  talk  learnedly  or  light- 
ly,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accordance  with  their  character,  station,  and 
habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  fox-honter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  after  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
■peak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  ?  The  lapse  of  a  center?, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  ohange  in 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison's characters  that  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  satin  dou- 
blets, and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  being 
in  some  slight  degree  oarricatures ;  yet,  all  u 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag- 
gravation. They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 

Eat  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  timo  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  o£  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,  and 

*  Milton  hat  dropt  hii  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in* 
deed  to  himself,  in  the  loftiness  of  hif  conceptions,  the 
variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  structure  of  his  verse  : 
bat  the  felicity  of  whose  genius  is  only  surprassed  by  the 
elevation  of  his  piety;  wham  devout  effusions  are  more 

Knet  rating,  and  almost  equally  sublime;  and  who,  in 
s  moral  and  pathetic  strokes,  familiar  illusions,  and 
touching  incidents,  comes  more  home  to  tlie  bosom  than 
even  bis  immortal  master.  When  we  observe  of  this 
One  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lover's  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated them  with  a  painter's  hand  ;— that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  lesser  figures,  and  the  exquisite  finish- 
ing of  his  rural  groups,  delight  the  fancy,  as  much  as  the 
sublimity  of  his  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind ;— that  in 
apite  of  faults  and  negligencies,  and  a  few  instances  of 
ungraceful  asperity,  he  gratifies  the  judgment  as  much 
as  he  enchants  the  imagination:  that  he  directs  the 
feeling*  to  virtue,  and  tee  heart  to  heaven.  Need  we 
desiguate  the  sketch  by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Cow- 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  elaborate 
investigation.  If  it  be  objected,  that  he  deals 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admi- 
ration, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  always 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  too  cordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  delight, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causes 
which  produced  it — At  any  rate,  it  must  bo 
-allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  those  exquisite  -Es- 
says on  Ms  Pleasure*  of  tho  Imagination  could 
not  be  superficial  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gene- 
ral, much  more  systematic ;  they  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination ;  but  they 
are  less  pleasing,  because  they  are  not  equally 
good  natured.  They  are  more  tinctured  with 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  vo- 
luntary admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
structure  of  the  poet  ^—though  he  now  and  them 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigure 
what  he  means  to  dissect.  His  1— -ning  was  evi- 
dently much  deeper,  as  well  as  better  digested, 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  his  un 
derstanding  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  there- 
fore,  discovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciating, 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scrutiny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  also  excels*-  But  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  imagina- 
tion, to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  inven- 
tion he  is  less  just,  because  leas  ~"nihle,  He 
appears  little  alive  to  that  species)  of  writing, 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  sublimor 
flights  of  the  lyric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of 
dramatic  excellence.  He  would  consequently 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  lees  suscep- 
tible. r 

He  bad,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  excellence. 
Where  this  was  obvious,  it  not  only  conquered 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  bis  warm  affection. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-conformity,  and  even 
the  advocate  of  Black  more,  whom  it  must  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet, 
and  to  bate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beautiful 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  whieh  in  the  present 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  to 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  delight- 
fal  specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ex- 
tract! beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  up  a 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
materials.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi- 
nerals and  fossils.  Nor  does  be  swell  his  book 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neither 
novelty  nor  relevancy ;  nor  dote  he  copy,  fan 
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preceding  authors,  tht  indent  history  of  a  coan- 
try  of  which  we  only  want  to  know  the  existing 
•Ute;  nor  doee  he  convert  the  grind  eoenee 
which  display  the  wonder  of  the  Creator*!  power 
into  doubts  of  hie  existence,  or  disbelief  of  hie 
government :  but  fulfilling  the  office  of  an  in. 
quisitive  and  moral  traveller,  he  presents  a  live- 
1?  and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things;  of 
the  ooantry  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
with  whom  be  conversed.  And  though  his  in- 
veterste  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then  break 
out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
cised against  trees  than  men.-  Towards  the  lat- 
ter, his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected  that  brave  and  learned  nation* — When 
he  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  often  mitigated 
by  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  hu- 
mour, which  effaces  the  impression  of  his  se- 
verity. Whatever  faults  may  be  found  in  the 
Tonr  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thins;,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pore  from  the  lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  levity  or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints  human 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  desponding ly 
on  the  unattainableness  of  human  happiness, 
these  delects  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  sagacious  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
pursuits  life  msy  be  made  happy  by  being  made 
useful ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur- 
thens of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
as  an  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  hie  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketches 
of  character ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  often,  and 
sometimes  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
entitled  The  Freeholder,  may  be  passed  over  by 
common  readers,  it  would  be  unpardonable  net 
to  direct  to  them  the  attention  or  a  royal  pupil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
court,  makes  them  interesting;  and  they  exhi- 
bit an  exquisite  specimen  of  political  zeal  with- 
out political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit;  and  the  Tory  Fox  hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter in  our  language.  Of  these,  as  well  as  ofhis 
other  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
follies,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
lift  are  pourtrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
the  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
cule more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play- 
fully inoffensive. 

In  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.    It  will 

•  Hsppily  all  Addison's  papers  have  been  selected  by 
TiosjsU,  in  bis  edition  of  Addison's  works. 


be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  snd  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  imagery. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  free-think- 
ers, a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and  John- 
son is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap- 
pear to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
bly owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
conferred  on  him.  A  forbidding  statelinees,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  esse  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  proba- 
bly bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies of  Uiese  volumes,  if  they  bad  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  •very  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson's  porodical  works : 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know- 
ledge, elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the?  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  snd  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen- 
timent ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion, being  either  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  important  instance  must  not  be1 
omitted.  Johnson  never  lo$e$  eight  of  religion ; 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  ne  particularly 
dwell  upon  it  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limely excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  rf  to  the 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  effects 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  stated, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor  7  perhaps  a  juster  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — in  the  devotional  papere  of  Ad. 


•  Hunker  VII.  in  the  Rambler ;  paper  on  affliction 
in  tin  Idler;  and  the  noble  passage  in  the  account  of 
Iona. 

t  Bee  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  paper  in  the 
"—tutor.  No.  459.— Also  another  on  Superstition  and 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Boots  of  Amusement. 

Aa  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
booko  of  amusement,  as  well  as  instruction,  it 
will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  such 
as  may  be  perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment  Perhaps  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the 
faney,  without  conveying  any  dangerous  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  animad- 
vert on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
ing ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
ble grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  right  good  eense,  which  is  of  all  apes,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of  conduct ;  those  lively 
touches  of  nature ;  those  admirably  serious  lea- 
eons,  though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions; 
'those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those^o- 
lemnly  sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
_iixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
often  exemplar ily  sober.  In  all  these  excellences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture, where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  gentleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination  ! — The  gentleman, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  bis  own  mind,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  of  the  he/irt  of  man,  in  the 
foolish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
the  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 
man.* 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation 
in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  stateliness  of  the  Spa- 
nish language  are  suited  to  the  genius  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
mock  dignity  of  the  sorrowful  knight    It  is  ac- 


commodated to  the  elevation  of  the  fantastic  he- 
ro's tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  still 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  be  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  English 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  with 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  and 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  descrip- 
tions, and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  less 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  his 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  same 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite  an  in- 
terest for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  youth,  a  prac- 
tice which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,'  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  works 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exercise  and 
fill  the  imagination,  in  preference  to  those  which, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feel- 
ings. We  should  even  venture  to  pronounce 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  as- 
similating with  our  own  habits,  and  manners, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  situa- 
tions, which  too  much  abound*  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The 
young  female  is  pleasantly  interested  for  the  fate 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeide,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Hamct ;  but  she  does  not  put 
herself  in  their  place;  she  is  not  *6*or6e*T  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  iden- 
tify her  feelings  with  their*,  as  she  too  probably 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Cleves. — Books  of  the  former  description 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inoffensive 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  un- 
profitable. From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  manners  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  that  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  ouc  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
faulty  in  some  respects,  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  from  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  reli- 
gion of  the  people  about  whom  they  write :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  (he  ordinary 
concerns  of  life;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  and 
its  worship. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  how  tar  more  deep. 
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f?  mischievous  the  French  not*!  writers  are, 
than  thoee  of  oar  own  country ;  they  mot  only 
•educe  the  heart  through  the  senses,  and  corrupt 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  bat 
fatally  etrike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
nil  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reli- 
gion, which  is  its  only  vital  sooree  and  seminal 
principle* 

oaBAfDfare* 

Bat  lessons  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  some  works  which  promise  nothing  better 
than  mere  entertainment ;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
Higher  purpose.  In  the  bands  of  a  judicious 
preceptor,  many  of  Shakspeare*s  tragedies,  espe- 
cially of  his  historical  pieces,  and  still  more  such 
as  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
circumstances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
to  ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
banian  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions are  committed  bypersons  not  destitute  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion, 
sinking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerful  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,'  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
matists.— The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the 
timorous  Thane ^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
sentiments ;  bat  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
stimulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempting  opportu- 
nity, and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goaded  by  the 
woman  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated,— grasp- 
ing at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
was  to  procure  it ; — the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
bating with  the  sense  of  nonour— a|onies  not 
merely  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
ble remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
bo  hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  nume- 
rously, and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
of  Banquo. — At  first, 

What  he  woald  highly,  he  would  hoUly : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  and  in  bis  subsequent  and  multiplied 
murders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
tion of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
harbouring  criminal  thoughts,  to  the  forming 
black  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
cious deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, and  an  unresisted  rapidity. 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  irregular  affections  were  neither  con- 
trolled by  nature,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
ter weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindness  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whose 
mind  was  governed  by  no  fixed  sense  of  right, 


but  vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  momenj 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  affection,  to  the  prepos- 
terous flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters— These 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  suffering 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence  of 
adulation  and  falsehood*  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sound  admoni- 
tion  against  paternal  injustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  Che  unjust  ambition  by  which  be  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing— Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  lor 
the  state,  and  his  affection  for  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper ;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  it  ;— 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance :— disclosing  that  the  assumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  bad  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  thoee  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes- 
tic usurpation ;— all  this  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  WoJ- 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
cued his  soul : — bis  counsels  to  the  rising  states- 
man Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachmenr'which  has  not  religion  for  its 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  bis  '  integrity  to 
Heaven  !'— 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  royal  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-minded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  in  his  compli- 
ments, as  to  consent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing  exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  frequently  to  establish,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads  ? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Richard 
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II.  on  toe  cares  and  duties,  the  unsatisfkcteri. 
ness  and  disappointment  attending  great  situa- 
tions, the  vanity  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 
joyed,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  H  » 
beid  I  Those  fine  soliloquies  preach  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  high  stsiione,  but  moat 
powerfully  to  tboee  in  the  highest. 

The  terribly  instructive  death-bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  veil  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia  by 
Timanthee,  thrown  over  the  ftuher'c  face,  pone 
tratca  the  aoul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

Tbeee,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  ton 
various  to  be  enumerated,  tooobvioos  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  heart 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Snakspeare 
an  originality  which  has  no  paraHel  He  exhi- 
bits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  hie  low  op- 
portunities, failure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  so  minute,  that  it  seems  ra- 
ther the  acouraev  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  aotual  lift,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shmkspeare  has  seined  ew9rj  torn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever-varying  mind  of  man  in 
nil  its  fluctuating  forme ;  touched  it  in  all  ks 
changeful  shades;  and  marked  it  in  aB  He  nicer 
gradations,  as  well  as  He  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation,  the  graces  of  proportion, 
and  often  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  beet  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest 
ad,  may  on  account  of  bis  wonderful  acquaint 
•nee  with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
stance of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and 
safe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various 
characters  which  compose  it 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with  the  lofti- 
est powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtuous,  and  often  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
rious, of  suffering,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
rash,  and  of  penitent  princes ;  of  royalty  under 
•▼cry  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  furnish  an  interesting  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  'And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  in  possession  of  these 
— *~~*  bards,  of  Eschylus  especially,  in  a 


manner  highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste  an*) 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admirav 
brv  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almost 
all  respects*  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in> 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  versification,*  all  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  re- 
gulated the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's 
clock  \  we  mean  his  constant  care  not  to  offend 
against  modesty  or  religion.  His  Athene  exhi* 
bits  at  ones,  a  chief  d'eeuvre  of  the  dramatic  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the  Bible 
histories  are  susceptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  to 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiety,  and  ambition ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  only  the  private  value  but  the  great  po- 
litical importance  of  eminently  eble  and  pious 
ministers  of  relirien. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  port  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastatic 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  thong h  no* 
oessarily  mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene*--His  muse  possesses  an  equable 
and  steady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  sub. 
iimity,  she  never  einks  to  meanness ;  she  ie  ra- 
ther elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  lofty* 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  render 
of  taste  than  of  piety.  They  also  exempt  from 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  hkt  other 
pieces  too  much  to  resemble  each  other* 

It  ie  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  England  is  the  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  recommending  exotica  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  dime.  The  truth  ie,  that  though  wo 
*e  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poets  nave  afforded  scarce  any 
instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comae 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conseien~ 
tionsly  recommend  their  entire  nnveeded*  vo- 
lumes, as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inssparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  mase.t 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  net  only  that  virtuous 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but 
that  the  general  moral  also  is  frequently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  end,  however  a  often 
defeated  by  the  mesne  employed  to  accomplish 
it  In  how  many,  for  instance,  of  the  favourite 
tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Otway,  which  arc  most 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find 


*  It  ia  a  cartas)  circumstance  in  tbt  history  of  French 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  used  by  their  bast 
poem  In  their  aaMimest  tragedies  if  the  anaeestic 
which,  in  our  language,  ii  not  only  the  lightest  and  anst 
undignified  of  all  the  poetic  measures,  but  is  still  mots 
degraded  by  being  chiefly  applied  to  burlesque  subjects. 
Ills  am  owing  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of 
Racine,  th*  Cid  of  Cbrneille,  and  the  Orosmane  and 
Orestes  of  Voltaire,  declaim,  philosophise,  sigh,  and  rave 
in  the  precise  measure  of 

A  eoUer  there  was,  sod  be  Ev'd  in  a  stall 

t  Thompson's  tragedies  furnish  the  best  exception  to 
UskisissrtofsnywrthwsichthsseAiwisstfq^aiats* 
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whole  scenes  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency : 
passages  calculated  to  awaken  thoee  verj  pai 
•ions  which  it  was  the  profaned  object  of  the 
author  to  counteract  f 


Fir*  raisins;  a  ersnssiHoa  of  desire. 

Wiia  come  cold  Moral  they  would  quench  the  fire. 

When  we  contract  the  purity,  and  I  had  almost 
•aid,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  tragic  poet 
of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more  ■elect  one 
of  popish  France,  with  some  of  thojpieces  of 
the  most  shining  bards  of  protestaat  Britain,  d 
they  not  all  appear  to  have  been  in  an  invert 
ratio  with  the  advantages  which  their  author* 
enjoyed ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of  poeti 
composition,  we  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  almost 
so  exclusively  on  the  drama.    It  would,  indeed 
have  been  far  more  pleasant  to  raoffe  at  large 
through  the  whole  flowery  fields  of  the  muse* 
where  we  could  have  gathered  much  that  i 
sweet,  and  much  that  is  sslntary.    But  w* 
must  not  indulge    in    excursions  which    art 
merely  pleasurable.     We  have  on  all  occasion! 
made  it  a  point  not  to  recommend  books  be 
cause  they  are  pleasant  or  even  good,  but  be 
cause  they  are  appropriate.    And  as  it  is  noto- 
rious 


list  ewgeoas  tragedy 
With  scssfrs*  pall*  comes  sweeping  by 
presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelose*  line : 

that  aha  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  royal 
courts  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life ;  thai 
she  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  designate 
▼ice,  or  dignify  calamity,  by  choosing  her  per 
nonages  among  kings  and  princes,  we  therefor 
thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  unuseful,  ii 
touching  on  this  topic,  to  distinguish  between: 
such  authors  as  are  safe,  and  such  as  are  dan* 
gerous;  by  mentioning  those  of  the  one  clasi 
with  deserved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
passing  over  the  names  of  the  others  in  silence. 


CHAP.XXXL 
Asafcg  e/tatfrucfisn,  Sfc.   L$rd  Bccsa,  $e. 

In  the  'prophet  of  unborn  science,*  who 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  of 
things,  the  royal  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely 
used  before  has  time,  of  arguing  by  induction  ; 
a  lope  grounded  upon  observation,  met,  and  ex- 
psrunent  To  .estimate  the  true  value  of  Lord 
Bacon,  we  should  recollect  what  was  the  state 
of  learning  when  he  appeared ;  wo  should  re- 
member with  what  a  mighty  hand  he  overthrew 
the  despotism  of  that  absurd  system  which  had 
kept  true  knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the 
progress  of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect. 

His  first  aim  was  to  dear  the  ground,  by 
rooting  out  the  preconceived  errors,  and  obsti. 1 
nate  nrojudices,  which  long  prescription  had 
established;  and  then  to  substitute  what  was] 
useful,  in  place  of  that  idle  and  fruitless  specu. 
*-**—  which  had  so  long  nrevailed<-- He  was 


almost  the  first  rational  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  who  made  genuine  truth  and  sound 
knowledge,  and  not  a  barren  curiosity  and  an 
unprofitable  ingenuity  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
His  instances  are  all  said  to  be  collected  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  they  are  recorded  with 
simplicity.  He  teaches  the  important  art  of 
I  viewing  a  question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting 
truth  from  the  result;  and  he  always  makes  rea- 
|  soning  and  experiment  go  hand  in  hand,  mu- 
tually illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac 
quainted  with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn  that 
admirable  method  and  order  which  be  uniformly 
observes.  So  excellent  ib  the  disposition  he 
makes,  that  the  reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  matter  in  which  he  arranges 
the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
under  their  three  great  corresponding  faculties, 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  understanding;. 
This  perspicuous  clearness  of  distribution ;  this 
breaking;  up  his  subject  into  parts,  without 
losing  sight  of  that  whole  to  whioh  each  portion 
preserves  its  exact  subordination,  enables  the 
reader  to  follow  him  without  perplexity,  in  the 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  mtellectual  re- 


With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  several  branches 
of  history.  He  separates  it  into  three  divisions 
'—chronicles,  or  annals,  lives,  and  relatione* 
assigning  in  his  luminous  way,  to  each  its  re- 
spective properties.  Lives  of  individuals,  he  is 
I  of  opinion,  exhibit  more  faithful  and  lively  nar- 
ratives of  things;  and  he  pronounces  them  ca- 
pable of  being  more  safely  and  advantageously 
I  transferred  into  example,  than  general  history. 
He  assigns  a  great  degree  of  usefulness  to 
special  relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline*s 
conspiracy,  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  moro  pleasant  by  presenting 
a  subject  more  manageable,  because  more 
limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
lull  information  may  be  obtained  of  these  indi- 
vidual relations,  the  author,  be  observes,  is  not 
driven  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill 
ip  chasms  and  blank  spaces,  out  of  his  own  im 
agination.* 

•  There  is  one  instance  ia  which  even  this  greet  an. 
thor  has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.    After  so  ably 
ayins  down  the  outline  of  history,  he  hae  shown  little 
kill. In  an  individual  instance,  in  filling  it  up    ~ 
writers  hove  more  reajarkably  Ailed,  than  Lord  B 
n  his  hietoty  of  Henry  VII.    It  is  defective  iu  almost 
all  the  ingredient!  of  historic  composition ;  neither  poi- 
nting majesty  nor  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  esse 
and  perspicuity  on  the  other.    There  is  a  constant  aim 
it  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  a  constant  failure  in  both 
The  choice  of  matter  is  injudicious ;  great  circumstances 
are  often  slightly  touched,  while  be  enlarges   anon 
rifles.    The  history  is  leeMe  narrative ;  the  style  is 
l&cted  declamation ;  loaded,  as  if  in  defiance  of  Quin- 
tan's precept,  with  those  double  epithets,  which,  at 
that  noblest  of  critics  observe!,  when  each  dees  not  fnr- 
Biih  a  fresh  idea,  ii  as  if  every  common  sol  tier  in  an 
army  should  carry  a  footmen,  increasing:  the  incum- 
brance without  adding  to  the  strength.    The  history  of 
Henry  VII.  wants  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  almost 
every  grace  required  of  the  historic  rouse.    And  what  is 
more  strange,  we  neither  discover  in  thii  work  the  deep 
politician,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of  genius,  or 
i  lie  man  of  the  world.  It  abounds  with  those  colloquial 
familiarities,  we   had  almost  said  vulgarisms,  with 
liich  the  works  of  that  reign  are  generally  infected, 
but  which  ws  do  not  expect  in  this  great  author    Pad 
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Politics  he  arranges  with  the  same  methodi- 
•al  order,  dividing  them  into  three  several  partf, 
~the  preservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperity,  and 

a  enlargement  Of  the  two  former  branches, 
allows  that  preceding  authors  had  already 
treated,  bat  intimates  that  he  himself  was  the 
first  who  had  discussed  the  latter.  As  political 
economy  will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch 
of  study  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  in  very  able  modern  authors,  who, 
living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  great,  or  too 
small,  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  his  strong  and  soaring  wing;  no- 
thing too  vast  for  his  extensive  grasp;  nothing 
too  deep  for  his  profound  spirit  of  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  his  microscopic  discern, 
ment  Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn- 
ing,  or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politic*,  or 
explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jurisprudence,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  bis  pre- 
cursor ;  and%that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hind  which  so  ably  treats  on  the 
formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving 
kingdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  woo  descanted 
on  the  means  of  augmenting  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
■pot  for  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,' 
for  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rose. 

/fit  moral  eooayo  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
iellectual  and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant  His  other 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
various  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large; 
and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after  ad- 
miring  in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  humsn  mind  can  soar,  we  may 
see,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  con. 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfeo- 

geU  has  published  in  the  Guardian,  a  collection  of 
sumlxsrless  passages  from  tbii  history,  exemplifying 
almost  every  kind  of  literary  defect ;  not  with  an  invi- 
dious design  to  injure  so  treat  a  name,  but  lest  the  au- 
thority of  that  name  should  sanction  bad  writing.  The 
present  criticism  is  oflbied,  lest  it  should  sanction  bad 


tion  of  human  excellence,  by  the  mortifying 
consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  friend,  his 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  a 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Locke, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  justest  remsoner, 
which  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  has 
produced,  we  would  particularly  recommend  the) 
short  but  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding.  It  contains  a  fa- 
miliar and  popular  illustration  of  some  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  his  most  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  par- 
ticularly t)»at  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
•the  support  of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of 
memory  under  all  its  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  effects  in  the  in- 
tellectual, as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  association  of  idea*.1 — A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapsodist, 
lord  Shaftsbury,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced,  that  'it 
may  qualify  men  as  well  for  business  and  the 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.' 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  per- 
son oupht  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famous  work  or  Grotios  on  the 
Righto  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  work  the 
great  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to  the  high- 
est political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  purest  humanity. 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observes,  per* 
sonally  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christisx 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with 
regard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at'  'They  fly  to  arms,' says  he 
'on  frivolous  pretences;  and  when  once  they 
have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorised 
so  to  da' 

In  the  course  of  the  work  be  inquires,  with 
a  very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  rights  of  war,  its  different  kinds,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorises  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  after  having  ably 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  those  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  or 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  found  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gustavus  after  his  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

•  The  censure  frequently  expressed  in  these  volumes, 
against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage  in  war,  can 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved  A  war, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  Just 
fences  which  separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good 
faith  which  united  them.  A  war,  which  on  our  part 
was  entered  upon,  not  for  conquest  but  existence  ;  not 
from  ambition  but  necessity ;  not  for  revenge  but  Jus- 
tice ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but  to  pmcivc  oar 
own.  And  not  exclusively,  even  to  save  ourselves,  but 
for  the  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  fiaeJ 
■aatty  and  repose  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
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•nay.  Tht)  Swedish  monarch  knew  how  to 
Wjoose  hit  hooka  and  hit  minister*.  He  ttodied 
firotiut,  and  he  employed  Oxenstiern. 

If  the  royal  person  would  peruse  a  work, 
which  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
tjatriot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  unites  the  warmth 
of  cotemporary  interest  and  the  dearnett  of 
domestic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  rigour  of  a 
rapid  and  indignant  eloquence,  it  superadded 
Ihe  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
deepest  political  sagacity : — a»work 

Where  old  experience  dotb  attain, 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  tpringt 
of  revolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 
plicated  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po- 
litical, literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
ihe  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchy  who 
long  had  been  mysteriously  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny  ; — laid  bare  to  view 
the  dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  trea- 
son, regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered. — 
If  she  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  spirit  to  repel  it.  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
peruse  Mr.  Burke' $  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
often  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
joct,  not  only  singularly  congenial  to  the  turn 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
the  powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
ing in  classic  allusion,  had  been  previously  dis- 
played to  equal  advantage  in  hit  other  works, 
bat  with  considerable  abatements,  from  preju- 
dices which  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
from  a  vehemence  which  often  clouded  his  bright- 
ness. He  had  never  wanted  genius :  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  ho  had  ever  wanted  integrity ; — 
bat  he  had  often  wanted  that  consistency  which 
is  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great  cha. 
racter  cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
unfrequently  seeming  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  his  country ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
admiration,  but  sometimes  without  effect;  a 
statesman,  often  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
•  his  cause.  But  in  this  concentration  of  his 
powers,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings, 
the  Reflection  en  the  French  Revolution,  his  im- 
petuosity found  objects  which  rendered  its  exer- 
cise not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
violence,  whieh  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself, 
■nworthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
tew  found  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  in  the  un- 
restrained atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
to  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itself.  A  nation 
set  offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
sassious,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
•rdinary  means  of  resistance,  but  *  committing 
be  oldest  crimes  tho  newest  kind  of  way,'  and 
uniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
unbridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  contri- 
vances  of  gratuitous  wickedness.  And  happily 
for  bit  fame,  ail  the  successive  actors  in  the  re- 


volutionary drama  took  care  to  tin  up  to  any  in- 
temperance of  language  which  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  aupply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.— The  Old  Testament. 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  ct 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  an 
ticipating  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  is  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  the  nature  of  our 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained , 
and  as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  we 
can  discover  those  striking  congruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  moral  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  God, *  who  it  above  all  an  J 
through  all,  and  in  ut  all.* 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  points  of 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  most  deeply  into* 
resting,  as  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  from 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance,  we 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are  ^ 
thrown  on  our  path.  -  Let  ua  then  consider  the  ™ 
divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  detail,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  hook  of  Ood%  and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafez.  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in, 
a  few  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  at 
to  convince  ut,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  hat  been  left 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  ad- 
mirable Lowth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself 
is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limits.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years ;— poetry 
of  almost  every  species ; — biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  most  interesting;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  ot  manner  ^ 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo-  * 
sition  of  that  nature  in  the  world  ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  as  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  peculiar  consciousness  of  accurate 
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knowledjge,  evincing  itself  by  its  two  grand  ohm- 
raeteristics,  precision  and  simplicity.  Thej  are 
not  the  annals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  as, 
so  much  as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is 
obviously  held  in  supreme  value,  since,  even 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  affections  are 
cordially  at  work  ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  fathers  themselves.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  signal  interferences  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un 
shaken  confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pare  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noble  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
principle  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  •  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling, 
plaoe  from  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
made  the  earth  and  the  world ;  even  from  ever* 
lasting  to  everlasting,  Tnou  art  Gob.' 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his- 
tory subservient  to  their  mythology ;  or  rather, 
.  bains;  ignorant  of  the  facts ;  they  have  at  onoe 
•  gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  ae  they 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ? 
All  other  mythologio  histories  degrade  oar  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  T  •  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,'  like  all  other  Ori- 
entalists, ancient  and  modern ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bat  it  was  for 
Him,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless,  they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — 'The  Egyptians,' 
says  that  unbribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
4  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.  They  ac- 
count those  to  be  profane,  who  fbrra  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 

•  men.  There  is  the  one  sufrtme  eternal  Gee?, 
unckangemUe,  hnmertol.  They  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  Cnsars.** 

What  then  was  seal  for  such  worship  as  this, 
hut  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani- 
mity ?    And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  do  they 
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appear  who  made  no  account  of  life  m  aaen  • 
cause  ?  '  O  king,'  say  they,  *  we  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  Our  God  wboca 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand  !  But  if  not,  be  it  knows 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  ner 
worship  the  golden  imsge  which  thou  hast  set  up.9 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  simple,  the  affectionate  his- 
tory ?  it  is  not  men  whom  it  celebrates ;  it  is 
1  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dwelleth 
in  the  light  whicnno  man  can  approach  unto.9 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  ?  That  single 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  fully 
inform  us :  'Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righte- 
ous with  the  wicked  ?  That  be  far  from  thee  ! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  rifhL1  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simnle  as  it  is,  which  oar. 
ries  more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consola- 
tion to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  whst  was  the  meral  efficacy  of  this  reli- 
gion? Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  us.  Let 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  effectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis- 
cover to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  'How,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God.' 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re- 
cords, little  on  the  present  occasion  ean,  and*, 
happily,  little  needs  be  said.  If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature* 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  ere  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  ef 
which  comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exube- 
rance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.  The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould.  The  expression*  . 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while) 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.  If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
is  the  strength  of  sentiment  allied  with  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject will  account.  There  is  one  God. — Tfttt  is 
perfect  simplicity.  He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — 7*i*  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.  What  evinces 
this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublime* 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.  For  example :  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passage  of  David—*  Whither  ehaN  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  front  ■ 
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thy  presence  ?  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou 
art  there ;  if  I  make  m y  bed  in  holl  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  sea,  eren  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.* 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the  most  literal 
translation ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
translation,  the  less  the  poetry  is  injured.    The 


l  is,  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
does  not  appear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
or  any  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans- 
lation into  another  language  necessarily  destroys ; 
bat  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct  idea 
a  two-fold  expression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
by  erroneoos  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
couplets,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
couplet  repeats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  sense,  in  a  varied  manner — As  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  95th  psalm  : 

O  cons  1st  as  ring  onto  the  Lord, 

Let  as  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  oar  Miration ; 

Let  in  come  Before  hit  pretence  with  thanksgiving , 

And  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  psalms : 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God, 

And  a  great  king  shore  all  gods: 

In  his  bands  are  the  deep  placet  of  the  earth, 

And  the  strength  of  the  bills  it  his  also. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
easily  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the  compost, 
tkm  might  be  adapted  to  responsive  singing. 
Bet,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
pBTpose  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
was  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 
decompose? 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  bishop 
Lowth's  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
shorter,  but  most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
■object,  prefixed  to  the  tame  excellent  author's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Revealed  religion  being,  infract,  that  *day 
spring  from  on  high,'  of  whose  happy  effects  the 
Pagan  philosophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  or  which  thev  were  always  endeavouring 
to  supply  by  artificial  but  most  delusive  contri- 
vances. But  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  most  distinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
ject are  the  books  of  Bcclesiastes  and  Proverbs. 
In  the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
sages, obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
cient nations  and  manners,  there  are  some  of  the 
deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
ness, that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
some  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
the  most  unequivocal.  '  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  opirU  $hall 
return  to  Ood  who  gave  ft.'  And  it  ends  with  a 
corollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
respond,  because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
*  Lei  ns  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  wools  mat. 
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tor ;  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man, — For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  wrVh  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.' 
The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  The  first 
nine  chapters  beine;  a  discourse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  all  its  vsried 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world;  together  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  nappiness  in  a  life  to  come.  As 
for  example : — *  Tlie  jpath  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.'  Here,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful  objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow, 
ing  comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven  ? 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre. 
sent  occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especiallv 
in  the  choice  of  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

7%e  Holy  Scriptmrt*.—The  New  Teotament 

Tmc  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  above  all  Human  estimation,  because  it  con. 
tains  the  portraiture  of  '  him  in  whom  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'— If  it  were, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  be  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of 
Ood  manifett  in  thefleth  ?  Worldly  Christians 
have  affected  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired followers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sure- 
ly was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  'is  a  consuming  fire ;'  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conquest 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him. 
self,  before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mes- 
siah's spiritual  kingdom ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  which  must  finally  await  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity ;  it  is  from  our 
Lord's  discourses  that  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  these 
awfully  important  purpose*. 

Tu  the  willing  dnovuVa  oto  ^aaVrot  \&  v\ 
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deed  the  gentlest  of  instructors ;  to  the  contrite 
penitent  he  is  the  most  cheering  of  comforters ; 
to  weakness  he  is  most  encouraging.;  to  infirmi- 
ty, unspeakably  sindulgent ;  to  grief  or  distress 
of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tenderness. 
Bat  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  bat  sub- 
servient He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he  might  '  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  onto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  work*.'  His  uni- 
form  declarations  therefore,  are — 'Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.' — *  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee.*  *  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  bis  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.* 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
never  be  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
tion. To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calls  us,  indispensably  to  a  §tate  of  mind,  which 
contains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible 
virtue,  tnd  which  avoid*,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  taste,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inexhaustible  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences  of  life,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  ease,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majestic  se- 
verity which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo, 
crisy,  narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind's  eye,  as  ho 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  Wo  too,  '  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  full  of  grace 
and  truth.' 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeabieness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  excellences,  which  this  short  but  most  event- 
ful narrative  exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Cesar  could 
stand  a  comparison  with  it  St.  Luke  in  this 
piece  has  seen  every  thing  bo  clearly  has  qn 


dcrstood  it  so  fully,  and  has  expressed  it  so  ap- 
positely, as  to  need  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  his  having,  is 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  original. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
perhtps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  read- 
ers are  least  acquainted.  Some  profess  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti- 
cularly in  the  writings  of  St  Paul ;  and  others 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  obsolete  controversies  pecu- 
liar to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
consequently  uninteresting  to  us.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  those 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
gretting, what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
which  distinguishes  our  times,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions.  They,  for 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sub- 
limated system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  must 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it- 
self before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully  known, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  actually 
was,  their  sentiments  would  soon  become  intel- 
ligible. They  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  still  more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object  In  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — '  Make  the  tree  sjood  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good.'— They  accordingly  do- 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqualifies 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
real  happiness.    And  they  describe  an  influence 

Srocccding  from  God  himself,  through  a  divine 
fediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome, 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  nets  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  impressing  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God's  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  suc- 
ceed. Things  temporal  sink  down  into  com- 
plete subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  and  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  souL 
These  are  the  subjects  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  Epistles,  and  they  will  always  in  a 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
4  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it*  Even  in 
many  human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prin 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  not 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at 
tention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  depth, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  upon 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  make  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  su 
perficial  religion  7  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  olain  and  literal  import  ?    Such  attempts, 
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sincere.y  made,  would  soon  give  clearness  to  the 
understanding;  and  a  mora  than  philosophic 
consistency,  a*  well  aa  a  more  than  human  oner- 
gy,  would  be  found  there,  where  all  before  had 
aeemcd  perplexed  and  obscure. — We  do  not, 
however,  deny,  that  the  Epiatles  contain  more 
reference  than  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  to  a  variety  of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances not  well  understood  by  us.  Yet,  though 
written  to  individual  men,  and  to  particular 
churches ;  not  only  general  inferences,  applica- 
ble to  us  may  be  drawn  from  particular  instruc- 
tions, but  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important 
doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
exercised,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  softens 
and  enlarges  the  heart !  bow  it  extends  and  il- 
ami  nates  the  mental  view !  bow  it  quickens  and 
invigorates  the  reeling !  how  it  fits  the  mind  for 
at  once  attending  to  the  minutest,  and  compre- 
hending the  vastest  things !  In  short,  how  pure, 
how  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly, — we 
had  almost  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
its  complete  votary ! 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
more.  Even  through  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
tion, we  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
ner in  the  apostolic  writers. — There  is  indeed  a 
rtry  close  resemblance  between  the  views  and 
tomes  of  St  Paul  and  SL  Peter,  though  with 
much  difference  of  style.  But  St  James  and 
St  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
cordially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
philosopher  will  be  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ference by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
he  sees  daily  in  natural  tempers.  In  St  John 
he  will  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
contemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
springs  of  moral  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
as  alone  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  spirits.*  In  St  James 
he  will  see  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
practical  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
deceits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  aid  somewhat 

Ciloos  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
And  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  in  St 
Paul,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
being  under  the  influence  of  no  particular  tam- 
per, but  possessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
all  in  doe  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
any  object  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur. 
sues  each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
hs  worth,  and  varies  its  self-directed  course,  in 
compliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth, 
jf  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
then,  be  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
nsssee  the  most  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
humble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis. 
dom  snd  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
sacred  volume  itself,  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
vided for,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
for  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make  ! 
allowance  in  each  other.  j 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of  | 
the  divine  volume.    It  commenceejs/Uh  the  first , 


eneouragins;  promise  which  was  given  to  man 
after  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  occupies 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  future 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimated, 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  fore- 
sight,  and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  that 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  for 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
such  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  by  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  respect- 
ing future  contingencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  events  being  clearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral,  with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  as  to  fur- 
nish  few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  bo 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catch- 
es, but  whose  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strictly 
to  prophecies  of  remote  events. — When  nearer 
occurrences  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  often  a  surprising  clearness, 
as  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result.  And  in  a  few  important  instances, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,  and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most  di- 
rectly interesting,  it  me  v  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — The  de- 
nunciation by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
rate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
enee.* — Isaiah's  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf. 
rerings,  death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer Vf  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  DenH's  interpreta- 
tion ;t  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  sn  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  revealed  religion.  D»ni«  I*s 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  snd  of  that  divine 
one  which  should  succeed  them.§  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  wcck*,|1  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolo 
gy%  is  in  clesrness  of  prediction  a  standing  mi 
racle;  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Mevaiah 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self 

•  Drat  ziviii.  t  Iraish.  !■>'  I  **owl,  It 

|  Daniel,  vii.  I  Daaiel  u. 
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evident  as  that  Cesar  meant  to  record  hit  own 
actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these  I  would 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  representation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse,*  which,  how. 
ever,  involving  some  obscure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome 
must  force  itself  on  every  mind  st  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  be  reckoned  Jeremiah's  prediction 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon.t  by  the  king  of  the 
Modes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropedia,  is  the  best 
possible  comment  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Tyre  in  Ezekiel,t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
But  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  (riven 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
—What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  T  Vet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinitely  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  any  earthly  potentate  T  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  preparation  of  the  chris- 
tian dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  type  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly,  from  the  nearer,— the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent characters  of  prophecy. 

Wc  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  made  for  tho  fuller  manifestation  which 
was  to  follow  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  important  instances,  was  so  unequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
Christian  in  after-t*mes,  and  a  means  of  con. 
fronting  Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
disputable acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
•f  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of  at- 

*  Chap.  xvii.  t  Jeremiah  I.  and  li. 

|  Exekiel  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 


T  By  that  wise  and  gracious  arrange- 
ment  every  lineament  and  every  point  of  oar 
divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imperishable 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agreed,  that 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  expressing  every 
minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of  ever  becoming  equi- 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  composed  in 
it,  ensuring  its  being  studied  to  the  end  ef  the 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Or  the  abuse  of  terms. — Enthusiasm, — Supersb 
tion. — Zeal  for  religi<m$  opinions  m  prosf  of 
religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  unim- 
portant part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  one 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names, 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current 
term  which  we  use  when  we  apeak  of  H. 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times)  been  as 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances.  Wt 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  wbick 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  viostnoi 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  in  ths 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms,  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty.* A  conjunction  of  words,  by  men  whs 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  tfct 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  esta- 
blished, property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra- 
ther would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who, 
in  securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro- 
perty, in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  out 
cry  was  made.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
property.  The  word  was  altered,  bat  the  prin- 
ciple retained.  And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  making 
property  change  hands,  so  it  has  of  late  been 
tacked  to  equalitv,  with  a  view  to  make  sever 
change  hands.  l*hus,  terms  the  most  popular 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  used  as  the 
watch-words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  limited  Is 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evils  tbeov 
selves,  would  never  naturalize  any  terras  which 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  England,  at  least, 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organixatim  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  the  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  from  its  legiti- 
mate meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  term 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  Johnson's  definition 
I  sanctions  the  adopted  use. — '  Proud,"  says  that 
accurate  philologist, •  means,  e1ated--haugktw— 
1  daring— presumpt sous — ostentatious,'  Ate.  IbC 
1  *%r  Wilkes,  and  his  faction. 
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Yet  do  we  not  eontiauallv  bear,  not  merely  the 
Journalist  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  legisla- 
tor ami  the  orator,  sages  who  gi?e  law,  not  to1 
the  land  only,  bat  to  the  language,  using  the 
term  exclusively,  in  an  honourable  sense*— 
•  They  are  proud  to  acknowledge,  *  proud  to  eon- 
leas.'  Instead  of  the  heart-felt  language  of 
gratitude  for  a  deliverance  or  a  victory,  we  bear 
of  ■  a  proud  day,'  '  a  proud  circumstance/—- ♦  a 
proud  event,*  thus  raising  to  (he  dignity  of  vir- 
tue, a  term  to  which  lexicographers  and  moral- 
ists have  annexed  an  odious,  and  divines  an  on- 
christian  sense.  If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  virtues,  must  not  humility  by  a  natu- 
ral consequence  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue 
of  vices  T  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  has  not 
the  Bible  asserted  a  falsehood  7 

In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  the  reforma- 
tion, •  holiness1  and  •  practical  piety'  were  the 
terms  employed  by  divines  when  they  would  in- 
cukata  that  conduct  which  is  suitable  to  Chris, 
tians.  The  ^try  words  conveyed  a  solemnity  to 
the  mind,  calculated  to  assist  in  raising  it  to  the 
prescribed  standard.  But  those  very  terms  be- 
ing unhappily  used,  during  the  usurpation,  as 
masks  to  cover  the  wont  purposes,  became,  un- 
der Charles,  epithets  of  ridicule  and  reproach ; 
end  were  supposed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  hues 
pretence.  And  when,  in  e  subsequent  period, 
decency  resumed  her  reign,  and  virtne  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  respected :  yet  mere 
decorum  was  too  often  substituted  for  religious 
energy,  nor  was  there  such  a  general  superiority 
to  the  dread  of  censure,  as  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  uss  of  terms,  which  hypocrisy  hsd 
abused,  and  licentiousness  derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
moderation,  and  teal  in  others  grew  cool,  or  wss 
ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of  lan- 
guage was  either  let  down  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  standard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself 
was  taken  some  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
established  phraseology.  Thus,  morality,  for 
instance,  which  heretofore,  had  only  been  used 
(and  very  properly)  as  one  name  amongst  many, 
to  express  right  conduct,  now  began  to  be  erect- 
ed  into  the  ei elusive  term.  The  term  itself  is 
meat  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all  who  adopt 
k,  acted  op  to  the  rectitude  which  it  implies  ! 
out,  partly  from  its  bsving  been  antecedently 
used  to  express  the  pagan  virtues ;  pertly  from 
its  having  been  set  up  by  modern  philosophers, 
aa  uppuesd  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  Christianity, 
and  coosequently  converted  by  them  into  an  in- 
fer decrying  religion  ;  and  partly  bo- 
ny who  profess  to  write  theories  of 

•  It  is  lawns  isi  to  he  observed,  tbst  at  ao  pnriod.  per* 
bShs,  is  Esejuah  history,  was  there  s  aaore  strict  etten- 
Una  to  public  moraia.ur  a  morrnpen  avowal  of  rrlicion, 
than  inline  the  shnit  reim  nf  queen  Mary.  Nothing 
was  with  that  ascelleal  nrineevs,  so  amnentoaa  an  ob- 
ject. a«  that  religion  mis ht  attain  iti  Just  credit,  and  dtf- 
fa*-  it*  rttVeteal  influence*  through  moiety.  Upon  toil 
Spr  <!f«*pH*  ttoegtati  were  Atari ;  to  tMi  her  moat  ami- 
Seou*  ^ndaaveaw  am  directed.  And  tt  was  not  wholly 
is  vam.  A  spirit  ef  pious  activity  reread  itaelf  both 
laro'-igh  clergy  aad  laity.  ReJiiioe*  awn  took  freeb 
coeraer  to  avow  lassawlua,  and  merciful  men  laboured 
la  the  cause  of  haeaautry  with  increaied  seal  and  sue- 
mm.  it  aeems  to  have  hate  asder  thia  brief,  hut  auapi- 
eleua  ffovernmi»nt.  that  the  eaasolale  habtta  of  the  two 


|  morality,  have  founded  them  en  a  mere  worldly 
principle,  we  commonly  see  it  employed,  not  in 
its  own  distinct  and  limited  moaning,  but,  on 
[  the  contrary,  as  a  substitute  for  that  cotnpre* 
bensive  principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational  pjety, 
}  which  forms  at  once  the  vital  spring  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  Christian  conduct 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whose 
minds  we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  men,  it  is  of  im 
portanoe  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  him  who 
sires  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  character  is 
given.  To  exemplify  this  remark  by  the  term 
enthusiasm.  While  the  wise  and  temperate 
Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm  aa  highly  per- 
nicious,  even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  honest 
justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound, 
or  at  least,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind— the 
irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when  he  fan. 
ciee  he  only  hates  fanaticism,  applies  the  term 
enthusiast  to  every  religious  person,  however 
'sober  his  piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct. 

But  even  be  who  is  far  from  remarkable  for 
pious  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  entho* 
siaam,  when  he  happens  to  come  under  the  cen- 
sure of  one  who  piques  himself  on  still  greater 
latitude  of  sentiment  Thus,  he  who  professes 
to  believe  in  *  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  as 
in  glory  equal  with  the  Father,'  will  be  deemed 
an  enthusiast  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
doctrines  of  Socinos.  And  we  have  heard,  as 
if  it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
losopher of  the  highest  class,  accounting  his 
friend  am  pern  fanmiique,  merely  because  the  lat- 
ter had  some  suspicion  that  there  was  a  God. 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
been  said  on  another  occasion : 


Ask  Where's  the  North— At  York  lis  on  the  Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcadea ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zcnibla 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  religious  enthusiasm* 
after  all,  no  definite  meaning  7  or  are  religion 
and  frenzy  remUy  so  nearly  allied,  that  no  clearly 
distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  7 
One  of  our  most  eminent  writers  has  told  us, 
that  ■  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
and  that  superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only  of 
devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general.'  A  strange 
definition  !  For  what  is  devotion ;  and  what  is 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition  were 
accurate  7  For  if  the  excess  of  devotion  wcro 
enthusiasm,  and  the  excuse  of  religion  were  su- 
perstition, it  would  follow,  that  to  advance  in 
either  would  be  to  approximate  to  fanaticism- 
Of  course,  he  who  wished  to  retain  his  mental 
sanity,  must  listen  with  caution  to  the  apostolic 
precept,  of  growing  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  can  be  such 
a  thine;  as  an  excess  of  cither  devotion  or  reli- 
gion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  7  We 
never  seriously  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too 
wise,  too  pure,  or  too  benevolent  If  at  any  time 
we  use  a  language  of  this  apparent  import,  we 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  some  spurious  inter- 
mixture,  or  injudicious  mods  of  exercise-    Ba* 
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when  we  confine  our  thought!  to  the  principle 
itself  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can  become 
too  predominant,— to  be  too  virtuous,  being  just 
aj  inconceivable  aa  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  tingle  virtue,  must 
it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue  7— What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of  either,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synonyme  of  the  other) 
but  the  •  so  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
amoug  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  V  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
misunderstand  God's  commands,  and  Wiscon- 
sin** his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturba- 
tion. But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion,  can  there  be  any  excess  in  onr  love  ?  What 
doos  God  command  ?  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
jur  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  aa  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  T  But  what  does 
God  promise  ?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces- 
sary aids  and  influences  here ;  and  hereafter, 
'  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.'  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  7  Amid 

The  heartaebs  and  the  thousand  natural  abocks 
Which  flesh  is  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing, or  our  power  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious  and  reflecting  mind  must  be,  that  in 
*  pure  and  undeflled  religion,'  in  *  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
excess  is  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  lite  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  they 
are  eternal 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing 
in  this  love  of  God  and  man, — instead  of  loving 
what  God  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
—this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  substituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  aa  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  be  san- 
guine or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rap. 
tures  or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
sions, and  slavish  self.inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  excess  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  excess  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  both  are 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  misconception  of 
"cligion.  Each  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
Jjjnorance  and  passion ;  and  as  the  person  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthnsias- 
tJcaJ  on  the  one  bind,  or  superstitious  on  the 


other.    He  in  whom  fear  predominates, 

naturally  mistakes  what  God  commands,  and 
instead  of  taking  that  law  for  his  rale,  *  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  most  unhappy 
manner,  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  multiply- 
ing observances,  which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  their  irksomenets  or  uncouth- 
ness;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate  his 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  bimselr.  He,«Ni  the 
contrary,  in  whom  the  hopeful  passions  are  pre- 
valent, no  less  naturally  misconceives  what 
God  has  promised  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the  imagi 
nary  possession,  of  extraordinary  influences 
and  supernatural  communications.  Both,  it  is 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religion,  but  neithet 
has  sufficient  judgment  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  in  general,  some  mental  mor- 
bidness is  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating 
kind,  to  the  enthusiasticaL 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable),  are  bar* 
moniously  blended.  He,  therefore,  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  method  to 
escape  both  enthusfasm  and  superstition.  Even 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  Bat  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  intelligent  vo- 
tary of  scriptural  Christianity  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  par- 
pose.  The  Romish  church,  for*  example,  be- 
came negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  superstitious.  And  every 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eternal  truth,  and 
they  who  soar  above  truth,  aa  well  aa  they  who 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  by 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated :  where- 
as to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  or  Ail- 
ing into  it 

a  Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also  feel, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded  expec- 
tations, and  assumptions  without  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most  justly  appli- 
cable to  the  mere  worldly  moralist.  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  effects  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  reformation  without  repentance ;  for 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  far  acceptance 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  T 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  re- 
commended, let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  judg- 
ment   Let  not  the  conscientious  Christian  sos- 

*  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  coaclusioB  U  the 
first  book. 
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peet,  that  the  advocate  for  morality  intends  by 
the  term  to  depreciate  religion,  unless  it  appear 
that  he  makes  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  goodness.  Nor  let  the  moralist, 
whose  affections  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
are  less  elevated,  deem  the  religious  man  a 
fanatic,  because  he  sometimes  adopts  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which 
human  terms  are  not  always  adequate.  We 
mean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
defect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
elegance,  that  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
by  disfig  uring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
dignity,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless, 
a  good  understanding  cannot  be  more  usefully 
exercised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion be  better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every 
aid  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
correct  style  into  theservice  of  that  divine  re. 
ligion,  which  does  mk  more  contain  all  that  is 
just  and  pure,  than  u  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
*  lovely,  and  of  good  report* 

The  too  frequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
deration, candour,  toleration,  Sfc.  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  whose  high  station  pre. 
vents  their  communication  with  the  world  at 
large.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris, 
tianity. — That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
philology,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifference, 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
systems. — That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
such  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated.— A 
toleration  of  every  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
indifference  to  all,  if  it  does  not  originally 
spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
term  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
true  religion,  is  frequently  used  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity of  her  highest  attributes  and  her  sub- 
limest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
divine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  'as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  giving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,'  he  should  make 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
accompanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
might  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
our  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
or •  a  royal  doctor,*  like  the  first  James  ;  yet  he 
should  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
contending  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
state  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de- 
tect the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  he 
should  bo  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
carelessness  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
sombhnce  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris- 
tian  adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
a  bon-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
concern  his  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  otfrgfr  hand,  to 
•how  that  it  is  very  possible  to  boTealous  for 


religious  opinions,  without  possessing  any  re- 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  xeal  has  been 
even  found  compilable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  asN  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse 
crated  vase,  or  a  gift  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome ;  nor  need  we  select 
onr  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic ; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  such  sanguinary  bijrots  as  the  narrow- 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-minded  Philip.  Ex- 
amples from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  hu- 
man feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
softer  qualities,  may  be  more  properly  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand, 
ard  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious  opinions  and  observances,  and  vet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  bo  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  in 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  three  king* 
dome  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  Jefierieg 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fash- 
ion. His  religious  activity  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  was 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  oonsum 
mation  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  false 
and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  clergy ,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  without 
violent  hands  made  the  whole  kingdom  of  one 
opinion,  and  united  all  hie  eulieete  to  the  faith  of 
Rome !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  pour  millions 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property ;  or  chain- 
ed to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science  to  their  fortune ! 
•  As  the  afflicted  Hugonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
protestants  to  be  mischievous  heretics.    But, 

*  It  was  a  fact  well  known  at  the  court  of  Versailles 
that  madame  de  Montespan.  during  the  long  period  in 
which  ihe  continued  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  king, 
by  whom  the  had  seven  children,)  was  so  strict  in  her 
religious  observances,  that,  lest  she  should  violate  «Jw 
austerity  of  fluting,  her  bread,  during  Lent,  was  con 
stantly  vtigktd. 
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depopulated  by  exile  and  execution!,  the  sword, 
as  usual,  made  not  one  proselyte.  The  subjects 
were  tortured,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may 
harrasa  the  body,  but  do  not  convince  the  under- 
standing,  nor  enforce  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis, 
as  a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not 
ashamed  to  hear,  what  Boilemu  was  not  ashamed 
losing, 

L*Univera too* ton  rcgne at  11  des Mattteureux  1 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there 
was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  injuring  his  conscience,  but  his  country. 
By  banishing  so  many  useful  subjects,  he  impo- 
verished the  state  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
labours  of  such  multitudes,  but  by  transferring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  industry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  protectants  under 
raise  promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  the  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  given,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  XI I.  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  had  been 
grievously  persecuted,  through  false  representa- 
tions; that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strict, 
est  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  his  catholic  subjects.* 

Happy  had  it  been  fur  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  inquiries !  Happy,  if  in  the  meridian 
of  his  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of 
mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  as  he  afterwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat,  studied  the  mechanism 
of  watches  !  Astonished  to  find,  that  after  the 
closest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man. 
kind  to  an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious 
opinions.  But,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late  ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  have  begun. 


did  not  steal  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  dark 
ness  and  ignorance,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  asleep;  but  appeared  in  the  most  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  its  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth, 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  and 
whose  local  situation  placed  it  particularly  with- 
in the  view  of  surrounding  nations.  Whereas 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  corruptions  of 
popery,  which  started  up  almost  together,  arost 
when  the  spirit  of  investigation,  learning,  sad 
philosophy,  had  ceased  to  exert  itself.  That, 
during  those  dark  ages,  both  Christianity  and 
human  learning  were  nearly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  together 
awoke  from  their  long  slumber.  The  restore 
tion  of  letters  waa  the  restoration  of  religion  al 
the  free  access  to  theApient  authors  being 
t  orthe 


one  grand  instrument  oFThe  revival  of  pars 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  existed  in  the  church  an- 
tecedently to  the  Reformations  wee  limited  to 
very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  but  meagre 
and  superficial ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  confined,  formed  an  effectual  obstacle  to 
substantial  improvement.    Instead  of  being  em 
ployed  in  investigating  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  in  elucidating  the  analogy  of  Christian 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  moral  world,  it  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  whet  was  called  school  divi. 
nity ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen- 
tially been  not  without  its  usee  el  e  previous 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  aa  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  ore  ruder 
age.    Study  and  industry,  however  they  may  be 
roisspplied,  arc  always  good  in  themselves ;  and 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity. 
These  schoolmen  perhaps  sustained  the  cause 
of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.    Some 
of  the  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though  tedious, 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  close  rem* 
soners,  as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  after- 
wards sunk  in  rationality,  aa  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtlety.     Yet,  detective  as  their 
efforts  were,  tliey  had  been  useful,  as  they  had 
contributed  to  oppose  infidelity,  and  to   keep 
alive  fomc  love  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.     But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  trivial,  and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.     Subtle  dis- 
quisitions, metaphysical  niceties,  unintelligible 
obscurities,  and   whimsical  distinctions,  were 
substituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth ;  for 
revealed  truth  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  ior 
the  speculations  of  those  puzzling  theologians, 
I  of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  l  they  had  brought 
|  it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chris- 
'  tian,  that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  reach 
*  Lmivnia  nml  his  mister  would  have  done  wisely  to  '  it.' — And,  as  genuine  Christianity  was  not  suifi- 
hive  a'lnniixl  ihp  opinion  of  tho«  two  treat  mi n inert  of '  cir»nlly  ingenious  for  these  whimsical  doctors, 
Henry  IV.  who.  wtvn  pre*!*.!  to  persecute,  replied  thai :  ncitner  wa-^*  sufficiently  oliant  and  accommo. 
th-v  thought  •  it  better  to  have  a  pear*  which  had  two  ,  ncuner  wmsm  auaicicniij  piiani  anu  accoramo- 
rcli'rioDs,  than  a  war  which  had  nose/  1  dating  to  SnW  the  con  upt  state  of  public  morals 


HAP.  XXXV. 

The  Reformation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupil's  reverence 
for  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself  able  to  ap- 
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Almost  entirely  overlooking  the  Scriptures, 
the  school-men  had  boilt  schemes  and  systems 
on  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some  of  them 
spurious  ones.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
also  been  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  system ;  so  that  as  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  *  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Aristotle,  the  church  had 
wanted  for  many  articles  of  faith.' 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
by  opposing  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the 
plain  unadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
simple  deductions  from  thence,  furnished  the 
ground  work  of  their  arguments.  And  to  this 
noble  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
which  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
the  necessary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
original  Scriptures,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
tions of  them  to  the  public  And,  in  this  respect, 
they  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
divines,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
no  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
have  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
materials  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
thers, and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  works  of  this  great  author,  which,  by  an 
inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authority, 
oame,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  considered 
as  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
was  for  from  being  the  worst  feature  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question.    The  generality  of  the  clergy 
were  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
instances  are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our 
day  of  genera]  knowledge.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis- 
carded useful  learning,  or  Scripture  troth.    In 
the  place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  Bible,  they  substituted  false  miracles,  lying 
legends,  purchased  pardons,  and  preposterous 
penances.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
popular,  as  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
not  insist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
good  life ;  those  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
procured  indemnity  for  a  bad  one;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate and  the  affluent,  the  purchase  of  good  works 
was  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  practice. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
mixtures  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments  which 
accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
to  every  sincere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their 
transactions,  which  have  been  represented  by 
their  adversaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  only 
appeared  such  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
motives,  and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
times,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
in  misrepresenting  them.     Many  of  those  ac- 
tions,  which,  through    false   colourings   were 
made  to  appear  unfavourable,  are  now  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable ; 
especially  when  we  take  the  then  situation  of 
things,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  priests 
and  pontiffs  with  whom  they  bad  to  deal  into 
the  account. 
Vol.  It.  G 


Mr.  Hume  has  been  among  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  re- 
specting them.  He  allows  indeed  the  inJUxiUc 
intrepidity  with  which  they  braved  danger*,  tar* 
fures,  ana  even  death  itself.  But  still  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  *  fanatical  and  enraged  re- 
formers.' And  he  carefully  suggests,  through 
the  course  of  history,  ihsX  fanaticism  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  jproteetant  religion.  The  terms 
1  protestant  fanaticism,'  and  *  fanatical  churches,' 
be  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temerity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  testi- 
mony, that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision, 
rapture,  and  ecslacy.'  A  charge,  to  say  nothing 
of  troth  and  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume's 

Sood  sense,  and  extensive  means  of  information 
'or  there  is  no  Act  better  known,  than  that 
these  eminently  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminations  and  impulses.  What  they  under- 
took  honestly,  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretenu  to  introduce  a  new%  but  only  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  purity  *  the  old  religion.'  They 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
free.* 

But  though  in  accomplishing  tho  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gift  of  supernatural 
endowments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predisposi- 
tion of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  ?    The  succes- 
sive as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular characters,  calculated  to  promote  its  gene- 
ral accomplishment,  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  respective  work  !    So  many  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instruments  made  subservi- 
ent to  one  great  purpose! — Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mussulman  and  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment ! — Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propagated  !— Several  successive  sovereign 
pontiffs,  collecting  books  and  patronizing  that 
literature  which  was  so  soon  to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination  ! — But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  by  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heeds  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  .'---In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances we  may  add  the  infatuation,  or  ra- 

•  flea  an  excellent  appendix  to  Mwheim'i  Ecclesiasti* 
eal  History,  vol.  iv.  pace  13fi.  on  th*  spirit  of  the  re 
formers,  and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by  that  truly 
elegant,  candid,  ana  mccxun\A\t\K<l  tOwtax.  %m\  wa\ 
amiable  man,  the  HrteUf.v  Th.  McXvVta^^tataxttK* 
The  lovev  ana  Una  \ove  ot  tavccvMVivA 
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ther  judicial  Utadness,  of  the  papal  power :  the 
errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talents ! — 
The  half  measure*  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef- 
ficient violence ;  at  another,  of  ineffectual  lenity! 

The  temporary  want  of  sagacity  in  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
for  political  acuteness! — The  increasing  apti- 
tude of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, favouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge  !— 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable! — Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  teal  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gious truth ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
his  profound  theological  learning,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  !•  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
venturous  spirit,  not  contenting  itself,  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto- 
rious errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirized the  false  views  of  God  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  Luther's 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ins;  down  the  enormous  mass  of  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impreg- 
nable strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main- 
tained this  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
useful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Every  elegant  scholar  mast  naturally  be  an  admirer 
of  Erasmus-  We  should  be  sorry  to  incur  the  censure 
of  any  such  by  regretting,  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
of  this  fine  genius  sometime*  carried  him  to  great 
lengths.  Impiety,  doubtless,  was  far  from  his  heart, 
yet  in  some  of  his  Colloquies,  when  be  only  professed  to 
attack  the  errors  of  popery,  relicion  itself  is  wounded  by 
strokes  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  profaneness,  as 
to  jive  pain  to  the  sober  reader. 


with  a  seal  as  furious  as  if  he  himself  had  net 
been  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  the  fierceness  of  man  shall  far* 
to  ait  praise  ! — The  meek  wisdom  of  Cranmer, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise uncontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master! 
— The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid- 
ity of  Elizabeth,  which  effectually  straggled  for 
and  finally  established  it !  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  concurring  circumstances,  furnish 
the  most  unclouded  evidence,  to  erery  mind  sot 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Atrraoa  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  Rasroua 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  importance  of  religious  institution*  ami 
observances. — They  are  suited  to  the  natsrt 
of  Christianity,  and  particularly  adapted  ts 
the  character  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  the 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  profess  a  belief  in  the 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris, 
tianity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  too  nets- 
rally  happened,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almost  exclusively,  oa 
political  and  secular  grounds  ;  as  if  Christianity 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  remoted 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of' French  infi- 
dels, and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain- 
ing a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religion, 
have  a  way  of  generalizing  their  ideas,  so  as  to 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  account — Others 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  and 
collegians.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  motiie 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  eeeape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  affect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  temple  is 
universal  space,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for- 
getting that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  our 
prayers. — That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  or 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther.— Thst  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  sincere*-- 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  minintrf  It 
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perhaps  a  good  expedient  of  political  wisdom, 
for  awing  the  vulgar ;  hot  that  every  man  is 
his  own  priest — That  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
innocent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  just  to 
punish  any  man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

But,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institutions,  ob- 
servances, days,  ordinances,  and  priests,  evince, 
by  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  ho  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of 
the  character  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wants,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  so  wonderfully  accommodated.  This 
admirable  congruity  would  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divine 
authority  of  our  religion. — Private  prayer,  pub- 
lic worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub- 
limely mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
distinguish  man  from  all  inferior  animals,  by 
rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  fears, 
which  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
institutions  most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  that  supreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
could  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
alone  could  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re. 
cesses  of  that  nature  which  required  it  Reli- 
gion, in  fact,  is  not  more  essential  to  man,  than, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  those  appointments 
are  essential  to  religion.  And,  accordingly,  we 
see,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  on- 
profitable  generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
itself,  practically,  and  in  detail,  is  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound, 
ing  in  moral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  intel- 
lectual conception  of  divinity.  In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sus- 
tained, requires  to  be  substantiated  and.  fixed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.  Conscious  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out- 
ward  aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ;  and 
consequently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  con- 
trol of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  our  fugi- 
tive and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
stances. And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
its  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
the  enlightened.  While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe- 
nalties,  men  are  contending  for  a  philosophical 
religion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
the  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
little  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu- 
tary means  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  found 
as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  they  are  obviously 
suitable  ; — in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
this,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  to  the  controver- 
sy, to  be  the  appointment*  of  God  kimeelf.  | 


The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declared, 
that  he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  bo 
worshipped  in  churches  ? — We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him.  But,  docs  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  ?— 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  ;*  that  is  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and1  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness ;  but  is  this  any 
argument  against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  thanksgiving  ?  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact,  from  an  irreligious  state  of  the  heart,  bow- 
ever  gravely  philosophic  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sions may  be  assigned  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  also, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  ?  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  its  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulate his  devotions  by  bis  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefore,  are  not  holps 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  left  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  be  observed  at  all,  did  not  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  but  established 
these  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  be  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  would  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relations,  which 
we  have  represented ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tirely thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.  It  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  pos- 
sessions of  the  most  capacious  mind  are  only 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know- 
ledge is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
poreal which  respects  religion  ?  If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objects? 

Plato,  the  purest  of  beatnen  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reduauv^  Vvva 
theory  to  practice.    Ha  eeama  taVaro  «fe^\otft& 
curiam  Y«^^>ttam«&TAtaie**t 
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every  thing  essential  to  moral  happiness  ;  and 
that  contemplation  of  the  chief  good*  and  sub. 
juration  of  animal  nature,  ware  all  tbat  was 
necessary  to  moral  perfection.  J  a  it  not  then 
moat  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
lure  dirlera  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
just  where  he  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  a*  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob. 
server,  the  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke  7 
Man,  according-  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives  the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  from  the 
calf  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
ii  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
It  bust,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period 
*  i  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 

e  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
series  of  pacts  , — In  tho  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature  ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  God 
himself,  as  with  our  mind's  eye,  visibly  mani- 
festing himself  to  tho  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attribute*  to  their  senses,  end  by  inter po* 
sitirjns  the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap. 
prebend  him  ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
mattrr  of  fact  rctigion\  growing  gradually  to  its 
ampletion ;  until  '  hk,  who,  at  sundry  times 
rid  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son/ 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  nut  philosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  bill  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  their  presence*—1  The  Word 
Was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father/  And  again— l  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you/ 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christ imitty,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  men  critically  as  he 
tjr  t  and,  that  is,  not  a*  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  lime*,  but  as 
he  ban  been  discovered  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  mind*  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  after  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and 
what  b  enjoined  in  the  Scripture*  Every  obser* 
vant^s  r<?lj£pH  to/rfcf*.  and  i«  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  atrip  Christianity,  therefore, of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip- 
tural appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  ineflicacy.  In  common  life 
Wt  see  the  affections  Little  engaged  in  abstract 
speculation.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
tnose  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 

truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  a  tactions, 

compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 

mmn  magnanimity,  even   thnugh   known  to  be 

fabricated  for  oat  amusement  •' — Wheal  Chrinti- 

tnJty  then  fa  so  obwion*!yM  in  a  £?e*t  measure, 


a  business  of  the  affections,  (hat  we  are  then 
only  under  its  influence  when  we  tore  and  a>- 
light  m,  as  well  a»  a**wt  to,  or  rwmttn  ti/wn  its 
principles; — shall  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  alone  accomplishes  if**  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  every  ground 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficacy, 
were  the  fact  to  bo  candidly  investigated,  ren- 
der it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose  ? 

Tbere  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  internal 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  in 
every  principle  which  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ex- 
ample which  it  otters ;  there  is  throughout 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  1% 
the  truest  and  soundest  good  *em e.  The  Scrip* 
turc,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple, 
'that  he  may  run  that  readctb/  has  accord- 
ingly been  ever  most  prized  by  its  profound  est 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  lunger 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  tbat  constellation  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scru- 
tiny, that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  wc  could 
investigate  the  multiform  history  of  individuals 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facts  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  sgainat  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regular ity  in  tho  conduct,  peace  in  the  mindf 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thua 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  follow ing 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVIL 

Of  the  e*tabli$hed  church  of  Ent 

CuarsriA.HTTV  then  only  answers  its 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  tho 
heart,  purifying  lbs  desires  and  intenlions, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  affec- 
tion, and  regulating  the  conduct.  But,  though 
this  alone  be  its  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  lor 
their  direct  results,  but  seem  tu  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  its  inoi©  in* 
ward  and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive   is  the  out 
ward   profession  of  Christianity,   and   how  ob- 
viously limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prac- 
the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na- 
turally thai  of  regret*    l&vii  a  mnra  considerate 
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view  will  give  occasion  to  other  feelings.  It 
will  be  aeen,  that  that  outward  profession  of 
our  holy  religion,  which  is  secured  by  an  estab- 
lishment, is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  com- 
munity ;  that  the  public  benefits  which  result 
from  it  are  beyond  reckoning,  besides  the  far 
greater  utility  of  affording  to  each  indiridual 
that  light  of  information,  and  those  means  of 
religious  worship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
his  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  visible  as 
well  as  an  invisible  church,  an  instituted,  as 
well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
should  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
other  may  extend  to  a  comparative  few,  appears 
not  only  the  natural  consequence  of  Christianity, 
as  a  religious  profession,  spreading  through  so- 
ciety, and  necessarily  transmitted  from  father 
to  son ;  but  it  seems  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment which  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thus  ranch  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
on  a  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
our  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap- 
pears so  probable,  our  Saviour  has  intimated  to 
us  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  those  happy  individuals  whose 
hearts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  ? 
And  what  again  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  leaven  is  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  God's  gracious  Providence, 
have  been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
subsequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity 
be  thus.,  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
wisdom:  if  also,  our  own  daily  experience 
shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
as  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
tual purposes  of  our  religion ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  establishment  which  evidently  secures 
such  profession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  cen- 
turies, therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris- 
tianity to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
strength,  that  by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  suffered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrat- 
ed ;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
growth,  in  circumstances  the  most  apparently 
desperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
ments alono  were  used  as  might  serve  to  evince 
more  clearly,  that  the  '  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  not  of  men.*  But  when  the 
season  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  was 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
vary  different  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be  brought  into  the  visible 
Ckarcb,  thea  tbo  power*  of  the  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  before, 
4  ministers  of  God  for  good.*— Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  inquire.—1  The  good  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  God  doeth  it  himself 
And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  ?  If  the  first  gene- 
ration of  those  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  in- 
valuable in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religious 
establishments.  Let  those  who  object  to  them, 
onlv  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Christian  profession  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing, 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing-mothers,*  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath, — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  effectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  ? 

If  then  the  national  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessings ;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  Christian  establishment  in  par- 
ticular, which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  ? 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection,  nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  should  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as- 
certained, or  its  just  claims  bo  established,  ex- 
cept it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  institution, 
existing  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  variations, 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  ail  &«  oiOhAt  T^q&&0us!K&Ma 
of  the  reformation*  eM,  wo.  VQ^*>«m^NE%&a* 
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view,  it*  superiority  will  be  manifest*  The 
truth  ib,  our  church  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
place;  neither  multiplying  ceremonies,  nor  a-f. 
fecting  pompousnciis  of  public  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  elinrch,  nor  rojfrctiiij^  all  ceremonies 
and  ail  liturgical  solemnity  with  the  church  of 
Geneva  ; — a  temperament  thus  singular,  adopted 
and  adhered  to,  In  times  of  unadvanccd  light 
and  much  pole  mica  J  dissonance,  amid  jarrmjr 
interests  and  politic*!  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  so  me  thing-  more  excellent  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  mere  human  wisdom* 

A  national  establishment  is  ill-fitted  for  its 
purpose*  if  it  present  nothing1  striking  to  the  ex* 
ternal  senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances  ;  and  yet  the 
substance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
the  farther  and  still  more  important  purpose  of 
infusing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha* 
meters,  we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
can  church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes*  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
polar,  it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though  simple, 
it  is  sublime.  She  lias  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies,  but  she  has  n«t  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculiarly 
exemplifies  the  apostle's  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart.  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard*  It  is  our 
Saviour's  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject  'These1  says  ho,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  dontt  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  undone •* 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
support  them,  a  different  opinion  might  no  less 
fairly  bt>  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked*  Which  of  the  prolestant 
establishments  has  best  answered  its  end :  In 
other  worde^in  which  of  the  protectant  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  mo-it  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  religion  most  generally  respected  7 
Ifwe  inquire  into  the  present  circumstances  of 
prote slant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  thai,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  becomo  Socini- 
■M J  while,  aiming  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  7  Amongst  the  Laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailed,  us  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  own  punishment.  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  distim 
puisne*!  their  communities  7  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  cult  active  body  its  only  sure  cement, 
and  from  ihe  individual  his  only  certain  source 
<..ou rage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
njthattt  i/wt  possession  to  be  defended,  in  which 
alt  mnks  and  degrees  ate  alike  interested ;  and 
Uke*  fam  the  individual  that  #o#  priocfcple 


which  alone  can,  at  all  limes,  rais- 
ing above  his  natural  weaknesses,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
with  a  zeal  to  defend  their  country  against  in- 
vaders who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty*  But  now,  con- 
cern for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled,  they 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  esse  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  and 
might  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  for 
which  infidels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  ?  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  princi- 
ples and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  ? — The  tier- 
mans  were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  England, 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  different 
aspect.  We  have  indeed  much  to  lament,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  does 
nut  triumph!  nor  does  patriotism  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus  7  Is  it  not  because  Ihe  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  left  no  room 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be- 
cause its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  un- 
impeachable by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awful 
even  to  the  profligate  7 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
periority of  her  forms,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  after  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  she  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship* 
»— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy, — it  is  the  largo  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  Liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  to  givo 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was 
no  arrogant  self- conceit  on  the  one  hocid,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jected, but  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety 
she  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  com  positions, 
not  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luable for  their  intrinsic  exec  Ik  nee,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  I  hen  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber  spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  thoso 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these  last 
were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted  it 
once  to  interest,  and  edify  the  public  mind  T 

*  Of  Irs?  vait  impart  unci*  of  this  one  eireu  rents  nee,  an 
early  p*»»r  wan  (riven.  '  Cmnmer;  rays  ihe  learned  an* 
thor  of  tlw  Elements  ofChfifltias  Thfrolory,  ■  fi*i 
peoyl*  so  improved  by  tv-.au nv,  the  EuutUi  and  l 
as  to  be  brought  \a  bioi  ttot  aivtiaVwu\iantaa&  \ 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  all  reform*, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  wise  and  good  men 
prove  themselves  to  be  such,  by  this  infallible 
criterion,  that  they  never  alter  fur  the  sake 
of  altering,  but  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
provements, are  conscientiously  careful  to  depart 
no  further  from  established  usages,  than  strict 
duty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
oar  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
its  value.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  the  heart  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
liberty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety  ;  pri- 
mitive piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com- 
munity was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  and,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de- 
manded. They  only,  however,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
can  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discriminative 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
improvements  are  often  introduced  into  the  En- 
glish collects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  our  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  strenuously 
contending  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum- 
mary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
the  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
ed the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha- 
rity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
boured, that  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
erercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
minary in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some 
years  after,  so  strongly  recommended,  and  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  '  We  see  Moses,'  says 
lord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  right,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  ? 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
are  brethren,  why  strive  yoa  ?  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
•word  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  ?  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  oenneth  the 
league  thus :  he  that  is  not  aginst  us  is  for  us.1* 
Bat  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
in  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
consequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
•berality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
oeen  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
cordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

•  Lord  Bacon  on  the  Adrsncqpeat  of  Leaning,  book 


wished  no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship ;  desiring  neither  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service ;  nor 
to  be  dogmatical  where  they  bad  been  enlarged ; 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine*. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  that  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establish- 
ment has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries* 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  their  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protests nt  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay- 
men whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 

{>hers ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  writings,  Eng- 
ish  has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key-stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  have 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  lubvite  tf  V\v*  b&«&\» 
And  let  it  be  attenVweVj  Vn^&x«&0nqni  ^towj 
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ed,  that  in  them,  so  much  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any 
other  nation,  increase  of  knowledge  did  not  ge- 
nerate scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear  itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the 

3 nick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matured  re- 
ection  of  age  and  wisdom  ?  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
tense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneces- 
sary adjuncts ; — nor  on  the  other  hand  withhold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which,  in 
almost  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart ! — And 
further,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  every 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al- 
lowing to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tollectual  licentiousness  ?  In  fine,  to  what  other 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
■eat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 
yet  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
Its  conclusions? — Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  ? — Of 
religion,  in  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rium of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu- 
ture happiness  ? 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  are  growing  lets  and  less  pow- 
erful ?  And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
It  it  not  the  form  of  our  church  establishment, 
incomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests, if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter alto  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  power  Ail  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele- 
rating the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,-  it  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
fcy  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  be  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  mis- 
construed and  fall  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  tnbject 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 
«.  ishment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no,  nor 
'Ten  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellence!  we  have 
i  elighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  at  the 
*  Ferguson. 


religious  spirit  it  maintained  in  our  clergy;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  diffused  among  the  people ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  encouraged  fiom  the  throne. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  whom 
the  laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme 
head  on  earth !  How  important  is  it,  that  the 
prince,  charged  with  such  unexampled  trust, 
should  feel  its  weight,  should  understand  its 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  impressed 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibility.  To 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogative 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabi- 
lity, and  counteract  tho  usefulness  of  the  fairest 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics, 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  am  ac- 
count wonld  that  prince,  or  that  minister  have 
to  render,  who  should  systematically  debase  this 
little  lest  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  influential 
on  public  morals,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  unaffected  yet  unble- 
mished purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy ; — -but,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  the 
prevalent  party,  and  the  passing  hoar  ? 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  this  affordt  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer- 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  it  im- 
mense. And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  im- 
portant trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dig 
nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  hit 
responsibility  is  proportion  ably  the  more  awful, 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
to  be  controulcd,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart- 
ed, than  may  often  happen  in  the  case  of  hit 
political  servants. 

Not  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  mach,  we  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  female,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  either  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  that  among  the  wisdom  and  abilitiee 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sub 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kings 
— It  expressly  forbiddeth  tkem  to  be  led  by  hu 
man  affection  in  bestowing  the  things  of  God.* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Superintendence  of  Providence  manifested  in 
the  local  circumstances  and  in  the  civil  ana 
taligioua  history  of  England. 

•  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Amono  the  various  subjects  on  which  the 
nind  of  the  royal  pupil  should  be  exercised, 
there  is  none  more  appropriate,  than  that  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  most  filly  denominated,  the 
providential  Hietery  of  England.  That  it  has 
not  hitherto  ongaged  attention,  in  any  degree 
suitable  to  its  importance,  is  much  more  an 
apology  for  its  being,  in  the  present  instance, 
specially  adverted  to,  than  reason  for  its  being 
any  longer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
rendered  so  luminous  by  the  rays  which  Scrip, 
tore  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
every  mind  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can- 
did,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  But,  while 
this  indisputable  truth  leads  us  necessarily  to 
infer,  that  a  like  superintendance  to  that  which 
is  over  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actual  tracing  this  su- 
perintendence, in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
nations,  must,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
falls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  torn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God's 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  *  by  their 
own  radient  light,*  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
ful nature ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
influence,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
merely  local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
combination  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  to  other  surrounding  countries,  and 
grows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
such  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
trace  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
rations that  the  duty  of  observing  and  acknow- 
ledging it,  seems  incumbent  on  such  communi- 
ties as  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour- 
ed. What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  from  the  philoso- 
phizing turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks!  How 
widely  extensive,  and  bow  durable  has  been  its 
influence. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits,  which 
the  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men's  cir- 
cumstances, which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  for  their  minds ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty, — the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  followed,  and  what 
a  system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat- 
ing, and  still  to  operate  on  individuals— commu- 
nities— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happiest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
er  rejected ;  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
Ttffw»~>  even  u to  this  world,— but  wholly  in- 


conceivable, as  to  that  future  world  where  all 
the  deep  purposes  of  God  are  to  have  their  per- 
fect consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence in  those  great  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  pur- 
sued in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  ?  Bless- 
ings, yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea- 
sures of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  government— of 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  ae 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  realised ! 
Still  more — How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  of  well-weighed  well-digested  rs- 
ligioue  belief— and  of  well-conceived,  well-regu- 
lated divine  worthip  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  like  virgin  gold  in  the  mine ;  but  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circula- 
tion without  deplorable  alloy !  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern- 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi- 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  sn  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous  are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration ; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Rome  ? — And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miracu- 
lous, as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed and  balanced  government,— that  tempera- 
ment of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philosophic  statesmen,  in  aneient 
times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized — If  it  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep- 
est gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless- 
ings have  been  conferred  upon  our  country ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  It  would  itself  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  volume  rather  thtstfot  %fo«  ^*^*^ 

*  The  train  of  inousjJsXvaTe^ta^aa^^lsnBisi* 
iog  chapter,  as  wen  aa  tana  QtVB*\tana^2B0Mi***e- 
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and  to  treat  it  with  justice  would  be  a  tank,  to 
which  the  beat  informed  and  pruibundftKt  mind 
would  almie  be  competent  A  few  scattered 
observations,  therefbtft,  are  all  that  we  can  pre 
lend  to  oifer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
they  will  etcile  to  a  deeper  and  mote  extended 
inveaiig*tif»n.  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that 
Mia  who  made  of  one  blood  ail  nation*,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  be  tore  appointed  [the  epochs 

"  their  rise  and  fail)  but  aho  tins  hounds  of 
(ir  habitation/     The  result   of  this  created 

urange  merit,  respecting  the  greater  divisions 
earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
jet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medu 
terraneaii  Sen,  have  been  already  noticed.  But, 
nothing  has  been  mere  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circumstances — If  we  are  at  this  day 
free,  white  m  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
enslaved, — If  we  stand  erect,  while  they  are 
trampled  on— let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dum,  or  strength ;  bnt  let  us  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Creator,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  a*  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  we  might  perhaps  tan 
been  involved  in  the  same  calamities.  Bat  *e 
cannot  stop  here.  The  entire  series  of  our  his. 
lory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source  ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  some  sig- 
nificant mark  of  our  local  peculiarity.  With- 
out this,  where  would  hare  been  our  com  me  r- 
cial  opulence  or  our  maritime  power  7  If  we 
had  not  been  distinct  as  a  country  we  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.  We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  imrocrgod  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
erful Deifb-boar*i  It  was  that  goodness  which 
made  us  an  inland,  that  Laid  the  foundation  of 
our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  our  country  for  those  providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  Thus, 
then,  we  behold  ourselves  raised  as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  mode  our  country  be  re- 
garded, two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire  ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianisui  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  cir en  instances  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso* 
It-ting  Masts  uf  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  sweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

'. 
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moral  soil  ha*  been  less  impeded,  and  the  ■ 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  sj* 
welt  as  maturer  harvests.  We  have  had  our 
vieissittujtjs^-but  m  a  manner  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. They  seem  clearly  providential,  and 
not  fortuitous  ;  since  it  la  certain  that  the  agr 
tions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap- 
parent calamities  which  we  have  suffered  have 
,  m  almost  ev&ry  instance,  signal  I  y  condit- 
io* otu  advancement  When  England  be* 
came  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  horde* 
of  invaders.  But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our 
particular  instance,  arising  chiefly  from  our 
insular  situation,  after  some  time,  presents  it- 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  happy  des- 
tination with  which  Providence  intended  to  fa- 
vour us, 

It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 
an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  any  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishment with  a  view  of  self  defence,  much  more 
than  to  civil  improvement.  They  knew  not 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  some 
success lu I  army  of  adventurers ;  and  therefore 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  resem- 
bles a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution,'  *  Such  a  policy,1  adds  the 
same  historian,  *  was  weli  calculated  ibr  defence, 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ;  but 
lie  provision*  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  was  extremely  defective  ;  the 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form,*1 

To  this  ■  feudal  system,*  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  tu- 
bs ve  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
table consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  forests,  could  no  longer  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  doomed  to  extinction. 

Iu  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist.  The  possession  of  the  country  bein^ 
once  accomplished,  its  tenure  was  comparatively 
secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  was  not 
imminent.  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities;  and  accordingly  whatever  mesne 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governments,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war- 
fare against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consum- 
mate wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  tboriftl 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty,  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  net  only  in  its  day  (ho 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  hut  it  also  was  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  established  on  such  a  sulid  foundation,  as 
never  after  to  be  wholly  demolished ;  until  at 
length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  (hat 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  through  the  blees- 

*  Robert  to  a  **  View  of  the  State  Of  Europe    Drcfliod 
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ing  of  heaven,  is  at  this  da y  the  glory  and  the 
defence  of  oar  bland. 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  English 
constitution,  let  os  gratefully  recognize  the  first 
most  striking  indication  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence presiding  over  our  country.  A  genius, 
the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
insulated  part  of  Europe, — where  at  first  riew, 
it  might  be  thought  his  talents  must  be  destitute 
of  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
other  European  country  could  bis  enlarged 
views  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
alized ? — Where  the  feudal  government  was 
established,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
without  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essentia]  characters ;  Alfred's  system  being  as 
strictly  civil,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
,  provided  sufficiently  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  interna]  security  and  tranquility  to  which 
his  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
And  from  its  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  so 
rooted  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  outlive 
all  the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
long  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed in  that  very  sequestrcd  spot  should  arise  an 
individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
what  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  ?  Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
these  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
our  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  clearly,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men's 
minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
rude  arts  as  were  then  in  use ;  but  he  would  not 
have  been  venerated,  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  correspon- 
dence, then,  of  so  distinguished  an  agent  to  so 
apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
so  permanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
fortuitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  ? 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
Benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
tablishment appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ec- 
clesiastical. But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
will  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over-ruled  for 
good.  To  repress  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
and  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  rude  a  people,  there  could  be 
little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
require.  Vet  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  earlier 
pnyifteges  remained  njufisturbed,  nothing  bettor 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment  to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since  de- 
parted. For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
human  foresight  could  make  no  provision ;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  the  process.  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  same  gracious) 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen ;— then  it  was  sus- 
pended, that  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  political 
happiness,  which  has  been*  enjoyed  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our  na- 
tional progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  constitution  was  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  became 
possessed  of  the  throne  7  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  than  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  place.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  'The  consciences  of  men,'  says  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  'were  enslaved  by  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived  ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  superstitious 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest.1* 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  been  gradually 
and  insensibly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  such 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  free 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  effectual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  pursu- 
ed, for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  aad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  should 
arrive,  was  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness on  this  favoured  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 
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severities  that  we  arc  to  regard  the  Norman  pew 
v c rnra en t  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  It, 
doubtless,  was  the  means  of  much  direct  and 
pot i  t j  re  good .  The  m  i  nds  of  Eug  1  ish  me  n  neo  d- 
cd  improvement,  stilt  more  thou  their  civil  con- 
stitution.  Alfred  had  attempted  to  row  the  seeds 
of  learning-,  as  well  at  of  jurisprudence,  amount 
bis  countrymen  ;  but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  peo* 
pie  with  a  love  of  literature,  was  what  neither 
he  nor  Ins  master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in 
any  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilization  was  necessary  to  strike 
out  such  a  disposition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  12lh  century,  that 
an  j  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.    A  con  n  e  xion,  there  for e,  w  i  t  h  the  co  n  ti  nen  t 


previously  to  thai  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  should  ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  men- 
tal acquirements,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin- 
tendence, as  in  the  instance*  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish reformation,  that  we  perceive,  aa  has  been 
already  observed!*  the  most  striking  marks  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  hss  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were 
not  only  to  be  Massed  with  the  light  of  truth 
ourselves,  but  wc  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,*  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churcheaof  the  continent,  lias  been  alee 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na- 
tional character?  'The  English/  says  Voltaire, 
*into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  ifttle. 
pendence,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
but  mitigated  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  tbemselves.'t  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  hut  most  per- 
verted pen  has  so  Justly  described  the  fact.  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
bat  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdum, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
continuances  work  together  in  producing  so  va. 
luaMe  a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  consists  essentially  in  the 
tore  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  diepo- 
eitirjoe  could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen* 
dent  spirit  and  a  mitigating  temper  7  That  both 
these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene- 
rable reformer s,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
la  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency 'were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  after  times  might  serve  to  il* 
lust  rate  it  1  mean,  that  steady  seal  with  which 
ill  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  during  the 
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agitations  of  the  seventeenth  century,  endea 
vnyrcd  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  est** 
bliihmcnt  that  very  temperament,  which  had  so 
happily  entered  into  its  first  formation.  Nor  can 
we  puss  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  independent  *pirii  of  the  English, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itself,  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  establishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state  ;  they  alone 
hailtg  either  legally,  or  naturally  competent- 
Hut  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  par- 
liament, was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ac- 
quiescence in  the  new  state  of  things,  without 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  influ- 
ence, and  insecure  as  to  duration, 

But  for  this.  Providence  itself  mode  admirable 
provision,  The  pious  and  amiable  Edward  was 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  way 
had  been  of  fee  Led. —Then,  for  a  time,  the  old 
system  was  permitted  to  return,  with  s  11  its  hor- 
rible accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upon  human  laws  atone,  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  essential 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolic  church, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  Like 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  pre- 
pared to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustrious  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  compiling 
such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  he  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  their  passive 
virtue,  their  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
L-veri  joyfully  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted  ;  this  it  was  which 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace!  They  saw  the  infernal  cru- 
elty of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna- 
nimity of  the  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupt! 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  mig 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  fin " 
death  in  its  moat  dreadful  form,  with  more  ih.i 
human  tranquillity  !  They  saw  oil  this,  and  ■ 
impression  made  upon  them  was  like  I h 
was  made  on  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Canne], 
the  event  of  the  memorable  com  est  between  I 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accession 
of  Eli/abelh  excited  universal  joy* — The  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  in  the  changes  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
ihsn  acta  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion*  But  now  it 
was  evinced,  by  every  possible  proof,  that  a  tho- 
rough detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community,  *  Were  we  to 
adont/  says  Goldsmith, 4  the  maxim  of  the  ca- 
tholics, that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production 
of  good,  erne  might  say,  that  the  persecutions  in 
Mary's  reign  wore  permitted  only  to  bring  tk 
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kingdom  am  to  the  protectant  religion.    Tho  .  milium  7  and  would  they  not  fit  it  for  i 
people  bad  formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace  I  ing  all  the  purpose?  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
it,  and  their  fears  induced  them  to  conform,  but  I  tar  better  than  if  it  had  possessed  that  exclusive 


now  almost  the  whole  nation  were  protectant* 
from  inclination.'  Nothing  can  surely  be  more 
just  than  the  substance  of  this  sentiment.  The 
lively  writer  seems  only  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  may  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per- 
mission of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good,  with- 
out  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  theory, 
or  dangerous  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  same  subject  continued.  Tolerant  spirit  of 
the  church.  Circumntances  which  led  to  the 
revolution — And  to  the  providential  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Tm  circumstances  attending  the  reformation, 
which  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
as  not  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
and  that  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
dissent,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
worship,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over- 
throw, both  of  tho  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con. 
stitution. 

On  these  event*,  an  human  transactions,  our 
nubject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  afovc 
remarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Knglish  establish. 
ment  be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien- 
tious, were  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
am  institution  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency 
and  effects,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Providence  But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
and  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
fame  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
have  been  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
the  all- wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re 
suits,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
according  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 
produced  through  any  other  instrumentality! 
For  example  :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptcst  means, 
which  we  can  conceive,  for  answering  the  im. 
portant  purpose,  which  was  mentioned  above — 
ike  perpetuating  in  the  establishment  itself  that 
mild  and  mitigating  temper,  which  had  oo  oig. 
naliy  influenced  its  first  founder $. 

if  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 
rally certain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
'God  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual*,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its 
circumstances,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,1 
but  of  *  overcoming  evil  wit  h  good  V  And  would 
it  not,  therefore,  appear  protmblo  that,  though  it 
should  ponssss  that  political  strength,  and  that 
portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  establish. 
ment,  it  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en. 
counter,  some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
to  surmount,  some  injuries  to  forgive  ?  Would 
sj  at  aoch  circumstance*  strengthen  its  claim  to 
(toned  an  integral  part  of  the  church 


ascendancy,  which  should  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  ot  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  ae 
that  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wise 
and  tempcrato  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected  ;  from  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate and  mitigating  temper  of  the  first  reform- 
ers ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose  :  the  most  eminent  divine*  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  candour  towards  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  in  a 
state  of  things  where  there  was  nothing  to  eaU 
them  forth,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.     We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  formed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  substantially  iht  same  faith,  yet  differ- 
ed in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.  Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be* 
comes  enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.     In  al- 
most every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety/ 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.    And  what  proves,  that, 
fiom  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  com  pie  test  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not   been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  the 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  tho  language  in  which  she  ex. 
presses  her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distinguished  the  first  found- 
ers, and  all  their  genuine  suoeessors ;  she  evi 
dently  appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to 
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have  been  a  toierant  church ;  and  by  being"  such, 
to  be  the  means  of  serving  the  great  cause  of 
Christianity,  in  certain  important  instances ; 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of 
religious  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  has  appeared 
to  rent  entirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talonts  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  England,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 

5 riving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
orm  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unrestrained  choice,  has  left  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  signally  done  their  part.  Infidels  have 
made  their  utmost  efforts,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  ;  but  aU  they  could  accomplish,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  that  of  invariable  rea$Gnt  irrefragible 
truth,  and  telf-evident  excellence. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ingly ;  and  what  she  has  not  endeavodred  to  ex- 
tort  by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiou6ness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  high  providential  uses  of  the  establish- 
cd  church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten. 
dency  of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishment 
to  attach  men's  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
so  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  do  posit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
pose the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reformation, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  groat  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 

•  Chap,  iviii. 


insisted  on — that  the  lower  classes,  among  which 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  rettiw* 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  Go«**f 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  ts- 
premacy;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  original 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice ;'  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  duty,  both  to 
God  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  t 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  it 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers  ;  and  for  the  king 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  asi 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  bs 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  clergy 
themselves.  Tho  minds  of  children  should  bs 
universally  familiarized  with  the  moving  stones, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful  alls, 
gories  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  only 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them ;  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  such  sub- 
jects and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in  preach- 
ing, the  service  of  the  church,  by  becoming 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  attractive. 
And  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  their  re- 
ligious instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
constant  sense  of  their  own  churchy  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  it.  They  should  be  taught  the  nature 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  only,  but  through  lus 
to  its  ministers.  They  should  be  taught  what 
all  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean  ;  that  none  of  thern  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  bs 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  ickere 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  occaeionally,  fall 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  come 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  readily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blisned  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  account  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  in  eccJesi- 
'  concerns  also:  and  the  completion  of  the 
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one  if  equally  that  of  the  other.  Bat  it  seems 
as  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence,  in  bring- 
ing oar  church  to  that  avowed  and  established 
tolerance,  which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  spi- 
rit, and  necessary  to  its  purpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  series  of  interpositions 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  country.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  oar  church  is  connected  with 
our  national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
state  also  is  tolerant* 

The  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  been  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  tho  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believo,  that  this  was 
necessary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was 
fully  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some- 
times most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
8tuart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glorious  consummation,  is  equally 
obvious.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
family  was  brought  upon  the  throne  for  this 
purpose,  when  we  see,  that  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  accomplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
male  line,  was  excluded  from  the  sovereignty, 
on  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
and  hopeless  bigotry ;  an  event,  the  occasion 
for  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
motives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis- 
affection. It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
and  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
seems  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  periods,  and  instead  of  milting,  to  re. 
gvlmtt  the  progress.  This  did  not  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart.  Their  political  errors 
shall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
would  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  they 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  se- 
▼eral  instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
formation was  that  of  rational  bat  strict  piety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish, by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
joining the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
order  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufficiently  majestic ; — no  deco- 
rous circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
able ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 

•  It  Is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  most  unhappy 
Instance  of  departure  from  this  spirit  in  the  reigu  of 


flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  .the  first 
reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enforced  these  in- 
novations by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un- 
der such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  state 
seems  tv  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami- 
ties of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre- 
garded all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct  His  reign 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Provi- 
dence, which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  government  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self, and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  after 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  from 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And  probably  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial  protcstant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  oar  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  &t  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  English  sovereign  t 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  more 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive ;  her  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
bo  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt  Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  monarchs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  weakness  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attach- 
ment to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  not  have  possessed 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  him  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories, 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  pro- 
testantism, and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  hare 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an- 
swered 

•Mary  and  Aaas. 
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It  would  almost  seem  that  tho  issue  of  this 
princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  central 
a  branch  of  the  Sluart  family,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly  renovated  constitution.  A  more 
distant  connexion  had  already  been  specially 
trained  for  this  most  important  trust,  though 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
to  exerciso  it,  the  princess  Anna  hating  boon 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  pregnant  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her 
family,  at  length  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
forth she  and  her  issue  were  recognized  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
English  constitution,  the  providential  blowing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  if  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  tho  world.  Nothing 
oould  be  more  essentia]  to  tho  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con- 
cerned for  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  tho  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that,  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit  For  tho  sc- 
ouring of  both  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offspring !  The  con- 
nexion thus  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
circumstance  which  could  engage  the  hearts 
of  English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  James  the  first,  who  being 
married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personal  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himself,  on  the  cause  of 
the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  ss  of  her  father, 
were  vested  ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  rather  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
she  seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
united  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taarht  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 

C  cured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
for  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

»  See  M.  Ch»rreau'a  character  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
quoted  by  AMitHin.  Freeholder,  No.  30.  Sec  aim  her 
two  lot  ten  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  liia  Mb  annexed  to  sis 


she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  extinction 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  her  paternal  house* 
to  furnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  pos- 
sible, an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  eanse, 
on  account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things.' 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  meant  of  finally 
establishing  our  civil  and  religions  constitution, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of 
oppression ;— -or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which 
has  promised  'that  every  one  who  fbrsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  present 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  con- 
template it,— especially  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  series  of  events  in  England,— and,  above  all, 
compare  it  with  the  rate  of  the  family  from 
which  the  parent  princess  had  sprang  hut 
which,  after  being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  wee- 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  su£ 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
much  better  effect,— what  can  we  say,  but  with 
the  Psalmist,  *  that  promotion  cometh  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof;  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest, 
ing  instance  of  providential  remuneration,  con- 
nected with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  passed 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  living 
and  a  near  observer.  'A  wife,*  says  bishop 
Burnet, '  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charles 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable 
match  in  the  popish  courts.  Ho  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken 
with  her,  so  that  great  applications  were  made 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  hot  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  And  soon  after,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick, ;  which 
gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  be  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**  Surely  this  portion 
of  our  queen  Caroline's  history  deserves  to  be 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up 
by  God,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  may 
be  called, —  The  man  of  Go<Tt  right  kana\  i  " 
he  made  strong  jer  himself.' 

*  taTMVtftwntaMatYnn. 
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But  if  therr  wore  just  grounds  for  tins  ro- 
J.u.-K  resecting  this  particular  period,  and  this 
iin.'ti'i'ul  personage  :  what  shall  we  say  of  the 


been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in  tlu>  nature 
of  things,  possible,  and  which  the  moral  (iovcr 


nitin*  «  hain  of  providences*,  wh  jch  runs  through  •  nor  of  the  Universe  hud  an  equitable  ri-i.t  to 
)ur  wnoh:  national  history,  from  the  landing  of  i  Jook  l«»r. — If  this  hud  been  realized,  who  can 
«»ur  S.ixoit  aiic«tors  to  the  present  hour  ?  .May  !  say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 


it  nor  t*»  confidently  asked.  Is  there  at  thin  day 
nation  upon  earth,  whose  circumstances  a  p. 
•  ir  s  i  '*!early  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound 
io„<  t'i.  r,  by  the  hands  of  him,  '  who  does  what- 


good  might  have  been  accomplished  ?  How 
might  prott  stautism  have  spread  through  Ku- 
rojMj,  did  our  national  murals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  ?  How  happily  might  the  sound 


hc«*vi  r  tie  pleases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  V  philosophy  of  the  English  school,  when  thus 
Tn.it  the  puriNMCb  of  thin  great  scheme  have, '  illustrated,  havo  prcclmijl  the  impious  princi- 
us  yi.-t  i.een  most  inadequately  answered,  as  far  '  pl»s  and  the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire 
ii^  <r.ir  free  agency  is  concerned,  in  a  deep .  and  his  licentious  herd!  And  how  would  the 
pound  for  our  humiliation,  but  no  argument  widely  diilu-ed  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
ngiiu«t  the  reality  of  providential  direction.  The  j  constitution  hate  poured  even  upon  surrounding 
Si  n  ■:  history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who  countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  ha\e  made  ra- 
have  bi«*n  inon*  distinguished  than  ourselves,  |  lioual  liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pur* 
pr.'-rits  to  us  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli-  \  suit,  and  left  no  pl.tce  for  those  works  of  dark- 
jja* .  •hi-  to  the  Almighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such  ■  ness  by  which  France  has  degraded  h<  rsclf, 
ub»w  s  tif  Um.su  mercies,  as  at  length  brought '  and  outraged  human  nature  ! 
uihiri  tlo  -n  a  deduction  as  unexampled  ah  ,  Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention  to 
tue.r  Lr;nit.  Tin;  great  put;iu.«cM  of  heaven  can.  J  the  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we  persist 
riot  ne  frustrated  ;  but  the  instrument  which  em-  j  in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
b.irra!>!««A  the  process  may,  tin*  surely,  be  e\.  '  to  us  ?  Shall  wo  be  still  unconscious  that  all  our 
ciuu'-d  (ftm  any  share  in  the  beneficial  result.-,  prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  w  ill  of 
ami  •-.  oil  to*-  coutrarv,  the  distinguished  v.c-  ;  (Jod,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  e<asing  to  sus- 
t:;u  oi  ::i.ji-nation.  Thu«  Judea,  in  spite  of  t  tain  us,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  ? 
&;i  i'o  apo^iu.ic,,  Mas  made  Mil>»ei\icut  to  its  And  .-hall  not  this  ho  tilt  i^rticularly  by  those 
oitgiiiii  «.!mcI.  In  spit--  of  the  Inr  rennet  of  j  who,  hy  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
i.e.-  p*rt::t  tr-  • ,  th"  mystic  branch  was  made  j  would,  in  Mich  a  ruin,  lie  tin*  most  signal  vic- 
I ,  •»,••.  mj  lVoi.i  i»*  t'-ii*  ;  b  it  this  pur|>o-<e  \v*'ui»  funs,  k>j  they  may  now  do  mo>?  toward  averting 
,  j..  ■  s«  .•%•  •  !,  tie  lr*«e  itself,  nourished  as  it  had  the  calamity  *  Ou  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
r>i«ti  witu  tin*  eiiit.f  Utm  «*«•  of  the  earth,  and  audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo. 
w.\  i  iv  ne:i»-t  d»«ws  of  hidveti,  was  *h>(wn  pi«\  to  nob!"*  .»nd  commoners  to  church  and 
c.i -.v  it  and  «-.i-t  into  the  tire.1  j  .-tate,  but  that  •  f  the  griat  Author  of  our  religinu 

I.i  •  il.igliud,  let  th*>M«  ♦specially  of  rank  and  i  in  his  uwful  ine.*s:i»«  to  the  long  since  desolated 
::r:i*iM»,  and,  aimvi  ail,  let  th»»  (H'rsonage  ,  churches  of  Ami  1  '  Re;ieiit,  or  i  lsc  1  will  come 
v.;  i.i  h:j[:i,  bu!  iiHH-f  aw  Jul  trust  it  may  Ik*  to  unto  lhi*e  quickly,  and  will  tight  against  thrr 
i.i..  th--  d-d-^tted  nveiM<;ht  of  this  vui«yard,  with  the  sword  « if  m v  mouth;  and  I  will  kill 
v  ...  ii  i;.ni  his  '  li  ni'ei!  ami   planted  with   the  .  thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches 

•  .  --t  \\\v;'  l«t  tit.  feel  th**  wtight  of  their  '  s!i:«II  know  tint  I  am  he  that  nearchcth  the 
;  -  ►■:  •:.>:. .;\,  and  avert  liM^i*  pnigmeiit.- wheh  ri-iiei  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  on«* 
t  .-.  .,■•  •  ;-tit     may  diem  tomnji.n-jr.i'.-j  to  our  •  of  you  according  to  your  works.* 

a  •  ;■•  »i  c. vantages  ! 

V.  ••  i.  :v»   been  the  *>\*\.  ■*!  of  aduur.ttiou  to  the  — 

•..'   ••   nviiU-'ii    world*.    Sui-lj    hi-.-    br.-n    th" 

.  •_•-.  « -mfi  rr»*d  iijs-ii  u -s  and  -.n-h  have  Im-imi  |  C'HAP.  XL. 

1    ■       :.;;:•!  ii^hS,  fi'Mii  tim»*  to  (inn,   ra:^»  d  up  j 

_    .     _  ti-..  fiat  it  cimiM  iMt  l'»*  othi»rwi^e.     I»ut    On  Christianity  a*  a  juinrij.','   nf  «r/i".in,  r?. 
.1  w->  ).•;  iif  ••■.!»  »t  h  i\>   Ihi'ii,  if  our  ui.ex.iiii-  Jivitilly  as  it  trttp*,  t*  .<»/;•»•  >nt  iiil'is. 

r  •f.-'ititi'Mi,   oorre.j.'  -n.!'".!    I.i  i!-   n.i'«\i  '• 
■  ;i,  f.ii  •tilf'l    t- rti,  :>  I  t'i-   u  idustnnj,        (.*iu:i«TUMrr   is  not  ari  »t  geuious  th«  ,r\\  . 
.  .-••    •!...•  uii^habb  ,    '.»■••..  «s  «»f  j-.ttty  j»n«-     .uMiuie  but  impractical*!11  -».sm  iilit:ou,  a  !a:.« . 

•  ;.  v.  »i  •  •   i  ui.f-!t'ar>  '■.  •'  m.i1  'r*«t«d,  uu.iiii.    f.ii  invention  toefii'ir*:  t!n-  gciirw  or  ^harjM•:. 
;      i  ,  .-\i  -lion  .■:  •  ..o.ii.*  -.iiig   i  shut,  of  i  is«T.    the  wit ,  but  it  a  a  >v-!  u;  N-r  emir, ion  apnr» 
:••  ■•        «,..nMt:  ..:,  .;:i :  of  i.mn-  i!ib«  \irfic  !  if  a    hensi..n,  for  ;••  »i«*ral  u.-\  a;.!  duly  prvtice.'    I* 

•  .:••  ".  iiii^'  •»:  !■•  ••   •'•  »■  :}•'•  -,  t«»  »'  i'i.'s'  th«*    !•*  i-ritn-iily  ..dap'i'd  t.)  the   ehar:i'!i«r   of  m.t:.. 

•  •.  •,  i»  .1  t«.  c\i»:ii#dr\  *•.•   \irtu-i  of  i-*ir  il!«i- [  iu!:*iligibb*  to  hit  cipieity.  apprnpri.it-d  !••  hi 

;■  t.-.-tn;"*.  h  !•;  !••  •  :s  a.-»  a--  ;•!.!«■  i  '.;•  e.\eit"d  •  \: gentries,  and  ac«  o:n<u--di!<|il  to  J.is  i*.  -in  ■ 
..  .-.  .  ;«'-»r-  in  t  -.r  ;»!..;!,  «.u  !  Sv  p-.r.  t«t««  It  i.>otaiu«.,  indeed,  a'l^.-uv  ■.■  v  -t«  ri«-  !»•■  *  •■;<•;  • 
.  ,  :  •  •  H  .|.t»iit  i-  a  !•  in  i  alii.'-t'.  -ii  «.f  iui'iu,  his  laith,  to  inure  hr  i  t.«  -  ;  .  .ii--i-.-..  !■•  In*.  • 
«.;•.•   .-.  .•  r  •.  n.iiv  on  w  i:i  it  of  lie    |-  -n'tr.o-se    t  ,.»te  him  todep-  m!  -n  •• ; '  .'.  t'.e  *»»Ui---«  -t  ••fit" 

■  -   i.  i«i   h*  I'll   .!••   s- 1.  .!!■••;-!)■   iiio!  i!«'!,   ai  -  d'»<  trine-,  involve  d«»  p  ;»r:i   t  :•-  ■  1  t  u;«.i  -ju-'Mee.-. 
:   •      .  ».-  :i«:n  !o»i.:Iv  e\i...:.  •!  i  ....1  .»'.i»\e  .:!!,•      U'\%  I.ition  o\'iiSif ,  v.  h.t  :.•  i11:.  r  :'•  •  p.-ii!«i*. 
;.        •  •    •.-•nil  i  !iiir'*.'i  i  -»'••!. -"i.. i    it  i:  id  }•••  n     pliy  ut  th"  ojii,  i..-r   i'. »  !..••;:  ii   r»ii^io.»i    «f  th 

i. .    i -i. ••»•■»■».  '•■  mdu'Mit. .!,  .i«  i*    «•   r.' -i i..- 1«.  !!y  •  m  jJerii.-c  pt i.',«-.   r  ;•-•  t-  -   '•  s!  •  ••  ih-1!*1. :  •• 

ri   ,  r  .■•!*    ;.  j'"  miprt'-'i-.e  ».-;.:.•.,.•.«  ■»,  it-  '•••■•     paet  «*  %  -t-  t«i  of  •.  r*  .   •  .■  .d  g.  !••  -.     !*:.il>t>np|| 
i.  m       .'  *_i:ri!,  and  U-»Ii1m  r»?,  y*  *.  unid'ii!*  r  .:■  •:     [.oi-ted  •»ii,-1  fair  1 1  ..  ,  in-!-  p-  •:•!■•  i'  \irliie«t  :iu. 
w  .  n. ij"  ■    -f^"<.  mean  n.it,  if  lh."«:  e;;«.  ■  *a  h:  i  •  discinii'.»V..i  uulie.*.     « ":.r:*tui«.i*  ■  p:cs-.nts  •  • 
II 
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unmutilated  whole,  in  which  a  few  aimplo  bat 
momentous  premises  induce  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences commensurate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  scheme  which  not  only 
displays  every  duty,  bat  displays  it  in  its  just 
limitation  and  relative  dependence;  maintaining 
a  lovely  symmetry  and  fair  proportion,  which 
arise  from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  that  faith 
of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  is*  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.  Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.  At  most,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  eva- 
nescent light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  often  break  out  into  short  but  spirit- 
ed apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.  The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  bv  its  exercise, 
their  happiness  to  perpetuity.  Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia- 
tion of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.  It  never  was 
explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recompence  for 
every  sacrifice  which  can  be  made  for  his  sake. 
Still  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
strength, '  a  ^ery  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.* There  is  more  rational  consolation  for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham, '  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,*  than  in  all  the  happy 
conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world. 

The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  tho  mere  formal  obser- 
vances of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  tho  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating zeal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
faint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  genuino  por- 
traits of  Christianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
saw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber, most  efficient,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exercise  of  right  roason.  It  is  in- 
deed, rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
our  higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects ;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  frees  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
and  Ihb  conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
except  genuine  Christiana,  mutt  be,  more  or  less, 


led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  influent!!, 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wisdom— 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom  to  love  U  hap* 
piness.  A  priqciple  this,  so  just  in  rational 
creatures  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  and 
end ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable  in 
outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  all  that  is  right, 
and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  ha- 
man  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which 
almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  human  na- 
ture being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  which 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders 
it  insensible  to  those  facts  and  verities,  of  which 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  most  swful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  as  sea 
sible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  as  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  as  fir 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objects 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  which 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitude  be 
an  evil ;  if  inward  self-enioyment  be  a  flsAsTanee, 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  toRy ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  according 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery ;  if  a  su- 
preme, undeviating  attachment  to  every  thing 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  ana 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness:  in  short, 
if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing  substantially 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  felicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancholy, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
or  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible  with  any  circumstances  which 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with- 
in the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  God  who 
fave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  condescension. 
n  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  discernidg  mind 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  les- 
sons, an  extent  of  meaning  which  spreads  into 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluences, its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  H  leaves  as  in 
a  more  confirmed,  and  fur  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character, 
which  truly  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength- 
ens, ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  an- 
nounces to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whose 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  the 
earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  subjec- 
tion ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  great- 
ness,  condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap- 
py passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  Providonce, 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
4  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  founded 
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in  irrefragable  fact,  and  peculiarly  demanding 
our  regard,  appears  from  the  uniform  language 
of  its  divine  author,  respecting  himself  and  his 
mission,  on  all  occasions  where  a  summary  an- 
nunciation was  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, on  the  e?e  of  actual  establishment,  of  which 
he  gives  notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other 
great  purposes  of  his  incarnation  s  re  to  be  re- 
ferred. They  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are 
attainted  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
justice.  They  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
whose  mysterious  power  he  has  so  broken  as  to 
disable  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor- 
dially willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
thus  removed  all  obstacles,  he  offers  privileges 
of  infinite  benefit;  and  demands  no  submission ; 
no  dereliction,  no  observance,  but  whit,  in  the 
my  nature  of  things,  are  indispensable  to  the 
recovery  of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
ral happiness :  and  what  Hx,  by  the  giacious  in- 
fluences of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
not  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
sad  humble  heart 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con. 
etantly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
liarly under  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe- 
cial manner  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almighty  Sovereign  4  looking  to  bis  word 
for  her  best  light,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
strength ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
in  the  manner  most  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
laws,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all 
•vents  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
bis  particular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
above  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depend- 
ing on  his  jroodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
to  his  will  in  disappointment  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  ss  to  princes,  does  that  sen- 
timent of  an  inspired  instructor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli- 
gion, though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  da- 
ties,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
disconnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
grand,  and  universally  governing  principle,which 
is  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions  :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  rotained  in  the  mind, 
as  a  dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
which  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  indi? idual,  into 
the  detail  of  every  day's  deeds :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as 
well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate 
his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  mea- 
sures ;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  and  making  peace ;  which  is  to  accompany 
him,  not  only  to  the  closet,  but  to  the  council ; 
which  is  to  ml  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  <£  tho 
vast  responsibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
awful  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  call- 
ed, before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
so  many  millions  in  his  bonds.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  the  pious  archbishop  Seeker, 


4  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  taugnt,  and  much  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extends  its  authority  to  every 
thing :  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  the 
lowest'  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth- 
ly) *  things ;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and  kind- 
ly in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our 
good.' 

Parasites  ha/e  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  nature 
with  those  whom  they  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  samo 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  dons  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who, 
'  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,'  shall  reap 
*  eternal  life.'  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  ■  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.'  There  are  no  exempt 
cases.  The  maxim  is  of  universal  application. 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  small  and  geeat,  shall 
stand  before  God ;  when  they  shall  be  '  judged 
out  of  those  things  whiqh  are  written  in  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  according  to  their 
works.' 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be- 
ing granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  to 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna- 
cle, the  peculiar  objects  of  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Their  trust  ts  of  larger  extent,  and  more 
momentous  importance. — Their  influence  in- 
volves the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
pie  should  be  even  more  correct,  because  it  will 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  Their  exalted  sta- 
tion, therefore,  instead  of  furnishing  excuses  for 
omission,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
formance. They  may  avail  themselves '  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not  rather  say, 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  is  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishment. 
The  power  and  splendor  of  sovereigns  are  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  tho 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  tho  v 
illustrious  appendages  are  evidently  not  meant 
for  their  personal  gratification,  but  to  givo  iin- 
pressiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indis-~ 
peneable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  ; 
and  on  the  adequate  cne|gy  of  which,  the  secu- 
rity and  comfort  of  all  subordinate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit,  princes  wilt  be  called  to  account, 
not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  the  right  which  they  have  neglected 
to  do  7    Not  only  for  all  the  evil  they  have  per 
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petratod,  bat  for  all  that  they,  wilfully,  ha? e  per- 
mitted  ?  For  all  the  corruptions  which  they  have 
■auctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have 
discouraged?  It  will  be  demanded  whether 
they  have  employed  royal  opulence,  in  setting 
an  example  of  wise  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness? 
Whether  they  have  used  their  influence,  in  pro- 
moting objects  clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  ?  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  dif- 
fuse religious  principle,  and  sanction  Christian 
virtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  fashionable  profli- 
gacy, and  to  undermine  national  morality  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  omnitcient  Being, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
of  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  disapproves : — by  that 
merciful  Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  de- 
sires and  upright  intentions,  even  where  pro- 
vidential obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  companionate  Being, 
who  sees  their  difficulties,  observes  their  trials, 
weighs  their  temptations,  commisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstances,  of  which  no  human  judge  can 
form  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  case  most 
expressly  stands  ia  need  of  it  ?  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with  pecu- 
liar  complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sovereign  doing  justly,  loving 

MERCY,  AND  WALKING   HUMBLY  WITH  GoD. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  qualify  them  for  eternal  felicity  ? 
These  are  invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not 
wholly  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  religion. — They,  in  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire consolation  and  support  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
They,  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  pow- 
erful resource  to  bear  them  up  against  the  agi- 
tations and  the  pressures,  to  which  their  high 
station  inevitably  exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
ache so  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  princes,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  superior  understanding  and 
sensibility  ?  Who,  of  any  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  difficult  dilem- 
mas ?  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortu- 
nate monarch*,  who  have  undergone  striking 
$  vicissitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamities  ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  world  would  ratkjpr  agree  to  call  prosperous 
and  happy : — Yet  let  him  who  doubts  this  ge- 
neral truth,  read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  years  of  king  William,  and 
the  last  months  of  queen  Anne ;  and  then  let 
nim  pronounce  what  could  be  more  trying,  than 
those  disappointments  and  disgusts  which  sunk 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  cares  and 


agitations  which  finally  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  self- 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  self-enjoy 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est trials  to  whieh  mortality  is  liable, — would 
not  this  be  an  object  to  whieh  the  view  of  princes, 
even  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be 
directed ;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  they 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank? 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itself,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
habits,  is  this  secret-  When  the  mind  ie  net 
only  conscientiously,  bat  affectionately  religions; 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the  Almighty 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  hkn,  as  the 
all-gracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  understood 
to  be  such  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  grace 
in  the  word  of  God ; — and  let  us  add,  no  leas  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart:  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  a 
resource,  and  a  refreshment;  insomuch  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  those 
gratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse 
with  his  Maker.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  acts 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives, — it  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  diffuses  itself  through 
the  whole  of  life,  purifying,  exalting  and  tran- 
quilizing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most 
rugged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy, 
and  the  burden  of  care  light.  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  refreshment 
and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  hi  no  enthusiasm.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the  - 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy; 
and  every  age  and  nation  furnish  countless 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial !  *  Were 
there  not,*  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Til- 
Iotson,  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  so 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  degrees  of  un- 
derstanding, of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so  many  dis 
tant  places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  come  down  to  us.  I  say 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason,  bo 
ascribed  cither  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  most  have  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  effect.1* 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up, 
as  it  were  spotaneously,  in  the  mind,  and  ahigh 
degrees  of  excellence,  both  public  and  private, 
XL 
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to  instinctively  panned.  In  such  a  case,  how 
happy  would  be  the  distinguished  individual, 
and  how  inconceivably  benefited  and  blemed 
would  be  the  community ! 

Pioaf  sovereigns  are  at  all  times,  the  richest 
boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
The  present  period  makes  as  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  lost  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  its  existence;  in  which  ancient  institu- 
tions are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  unde- 
scribed  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension, 


trication  may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  the 
most  threatening  circumstances,  the  obvious, 
unaffected,  consistent  piety  of  the  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the 
songs  of  a  Tyrtssus;  and  it  will  be  as  sure  a 
pledge  of  eventful  success,  as  either  the  best  dis- 
ciplined armies  or  the  most  powerful  navies 
Who  can  say  bow  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 
safety  hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above 


are  involving  Europe  in  contests  and  convul- '  all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 


sioos,  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  antici 
pate  the  end.  In  what  manner  tee  may  be 
affected  bv  this  unprecedented  state  of  things, 
what  perils  we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex- 


moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion  ? 
May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 


'  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

In  moral  actions,  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  man's  lift ;  but 
ia  supernatural  it  alone  guidetb. — Hooker, 


As  a  slight  memorial  of  sincere  esteem  and  cordial  friendship,  this  little  sketch  of 
CHRISTIAN  MORALS 
Is,  with  strict  propriety,  Inscribed  # 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GISBORNE, 
Of  YoxaJl  Lodge: 

lit  HIS  WmmifQS  AND  IN  BIB  LUX,  A  CONSISTENT  CfflllSTIAN  MORALIST 

PREFACE. 

Ma.  Pone,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art'  of  literary 
composition  is  *  the  art  to  blot'  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art, 
the  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authority, 
that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 
adopted — tho  art  to  stop. 

Bat  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  T  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
we  begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  T  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 
when  time  mar  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  tho 
And  conceit  01  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

Bat  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  ?  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in 
the  discernment  of  his  own  faults,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or 
too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 
this  neglected  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the 
hostility  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  there 
should  lie  no  appeal 

But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint 
ancc,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  bis  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 
of  himself— of  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  7 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  hss  uniformly  experienced 
is  honourable  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  ?   Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased 
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by  flattery ,  their  support  hi*  never  been  in  payment  for  softening  error*  that  require,  not  to  be 
qualified,  bat  combated ;  has  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  ottered  to  the  passions,  for  tenti- 
ments  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre- 
▼ailing  practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  with 
patience  bold  remonstrance.  In  return,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  more 
substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their 
regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  offend  him ;  but  when  the  question* 
agitated  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 
intention,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inten- 
tion effectively  mischievous  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  her 
pen 

Should  tend  to  make  one  worthy  nan  her  Jot, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppression  of  a 
right,  or  the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  censures  which 
an  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  it 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  strenu- 
ously to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  reoommend,  she  will  then  have  turned  to  some  little  ac- 
count the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defects 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  other  evils  sick- 
noss  may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  countless 
catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

Barley  Wood,  December,  KM,  1812 
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CHAP.  I. 


On  the  writers  ofpioui  book*. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  separated 
from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  even 
undertakings  which  should  seem  most  exempt 
from  danger  are  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  issue.  Writing  a  soundly* 
religious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible?  The  employ, 
roent  is  good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  ten. 
dency,  and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  ?  Even  if  the  reader,  is  his  own  im- 
provement always  the  leading  aim  ?  Does  a  criti- 
cal spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  is  eon. 
yinced  by  the  more  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  against  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  de- 
feat all  the  ends  of  improvement!  Is  not  an  in- 
significant,  perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection, 
suffered  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work !  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
umphantly kept  in  the  fore-ground,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  beiug  at  once  intended 
to  give  prominenoo  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  ?  Another  reader 
ia  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  for  truth,  or  he  is  only  i 
ing  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  when 
he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  correction. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  mere 
secular  operation?  May  he  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
elegance,  to  correctness,  to  ornament; — aD 
which  indeed  are  necessary ;  for  if  be  would 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  read 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  most 
endeavour  to  excel ; — but  may  he  not,  in  tak- 
ing some,  take  too  much  pains  to  please,  and 
so  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  to  the  injury 
both  of  his  reader  and  himself?  Ma?  not  the 
very  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowers 
which  he  is  anxiously  sticking  into  k,  Ihe  little 
decorations  with  which  he  is  setting  off  those 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  out 
her  person?  May  he  not,  by  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  errors 
obvious  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  he  not 
use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  diminish 
the  force  of  hi*  meaning,  and  polish  honest 
vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  ? 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  au- 
thors under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  allow 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitement, 
as  an  under  help  to  assist  suoh  motives  as  are 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  full 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  under  their  hand*  il 
has  been  said,  tbey  would  not  devote  to  it  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  This  anxiety,  or 
rather  this  absorption,  it  ia  {^resumed,  lasts  me 
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longer  than  till  the  immediate  object  is  accom- 
plished. It  retreats  indeed,  but  waits  for  the 
author,  seize*  him  again  with  undiminished 
force  on  his  next  undertaking.  If  he  fancied 
thit  his  former  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  thst  preference, 
like  the  fondness  of  an  animal  for  its  young, 
which  is  lost  when  they  no  longer  need  its  fos- 
tering care,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  -a  rightly -turned  mind  will 
not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
was  exerted  is  answerbd  ;  it  will  not  materially 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  undervalue  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
over-rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility is  that  author,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking!  Con- 
victed indeed  will  he  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  his  work  as  glowing,  as  when,  with 
a  judgment  uazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
hot,  and-tVefh-drawn  from  the  furnace  ! 

But  perhaps  whon  a  man  enrages  in  any  little 
service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  complete  hopelessness  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterprise  ?  Natural  indolence  is 
in  many,  too  powerful  a  aubduer  even  of  re- 
JigiouB  exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports; 
thus  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  alL  Again,  the  timid 
writer  fbrsecs  that  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqualifying  dejection,  did  he  not  take  comfort 
in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may  possibly  dis- 
agree among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving criticism,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censure,  he  would  be  vain ;  without 
some  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
his  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
from  despondency. "" 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself,  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pare.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
not  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
only  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
rary  renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
be  the  predominating  principle.  Ho  will  also 
be  careful  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  con- 
verted into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be 
cautious  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  teal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
his  -prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  modorato, 
do  not  extinguish  it 

But  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 

.  tiros,  other  and  greater  lurk  behind.    He  should 

bear  in  mind,  that  in  composing  a  religious 

work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 

part  of  himself:  that  he  is  probably  exhibiting 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  than  he  u ; 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent ofhis  general  defects,  he  is  at  least  carefully 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writing,  every 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating the  great  effects  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  ofhis  dangers.  That  very 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouraging 
satyrist,  that,  *  To  mend  the  world  *s  a  vast  de- 
sign.' It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi- 
gramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  effects,  the  Christian  writer 
will  be  bumbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection, what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  most  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  fiom  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  by  his  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex- 
cept a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reforma- 
tion at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salutary 
checks  \o  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  less  searching ;  that 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithful.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surface  of  truth,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  disingenious  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  God  and  the  world,  by  concealing  truths 
he  ought  to  have  brought  forward,  or  b?  paUiat- 
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lng  those  he  durst  not  disavow  :  popularity  thus 
obtained  will  afford  ground  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoiding  theao,  and  all  si. 
milar  errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  He  who  gave  the  talent*,  gave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there, 
fore,  he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in. 
fected  with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt, 
ed  to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  nothing  which  ho  will  more  carefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  Whon 
duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  any  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind ;  nor 
will  he  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo- 
sure of  a  fault  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  nncharitable  vehe- 
mence against  those  whom  the  reproof  may 
suit,  nor  a  secret  self-complacent  certainty,  that 
if  any  thing  can  do  them  good,  this  must  d6  it ; 
that  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad- 
monitions— that  they  can  never  stand  out  against 
such  persuasions  as  he  has  to  offer — never  re- 
sist  such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  their 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  has 
he  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  faults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others  ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  is  condemning, 
may  be  peculiarly  his  own  ?  With  just  indig- 
nation against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion for  the  offender,  remembering,  that  he 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  also 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus- 
tice, hypocrisy,  or  evon  inconsistency,  against 
an  author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  falls 
short  of  the  strictness  of  his  writings.  It  is  a 
disparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  havo  fallen  into  errors, 
and  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  against  him  than  he  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  inequality  of  mind, 
a  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  (vod,  yet  not 
sufficiently  dead  to  the  world  ; — these  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic, he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
the  truth,  of  no*  utinr  nonestlc  esslielt  of  not 
declaring  the  wac*e  oeunsei  of  boo.    His  own 


heart  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  sf 
his  subject,  and  he  deprecates  the  thought  oc 
shrinking  from  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  truth, 
or  of  withholding  the  most  powerful  enforce, 
ment  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  »  tp 
prehonsive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indulge  a  vio- 
lent  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisterially 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority; 
lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uncharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fearful  lest  by  being  more  forbeariag 
he  should  be  less  upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to 
soften  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  to» 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  ho  should  comsro. 
misc  truth  for  human  favour. — Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  bring  his  principles,  his  faith,  and  his  convic- 
tions, into  full  operation  ;  he  warmly  declares 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully  testifies 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  act,  he  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very 
fault  rn  himself,  against  which  he  has  been  can. 
tioning  others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  be 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  corruption 
of  which  it  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  soma 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdued 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  thev  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  trotn  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  as 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  be  described  he  would 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  would 
have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  commonly  bt 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  the 
person  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.  He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  his  principles.  He  has  held  out  a  rule,  to 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard  ;  and  be 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasion, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli- 
gion itself  will  suffer  by  his  departure  from  it 
The  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac- 
tice to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  truly 
scriptural,  will  furnibh  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.  The  solemn  dread  lest  this  inconsis- 
tency should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  last 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertions, 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vicilance,  quickens 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.  He  experiences  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  to  ap- 
pear better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  tone 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  professions  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  glance 
at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  verr  arguments 
with  which  he  may  have  successfully  combated 
some  error  of  the  reader ;  when  ha  fecla  how 
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much  his  own  heart  k  still  under  the  dominion 
of  that  wrong  temper  of  which  he  has  forci- 
bly exposed  the  turpitude  to  the  conviction  of 
others. 

There  is,  however,  no  personal  reason  which 
coald  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
standard.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  be  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  pressing  it  upon  others— his  own  ex. 
perience  of  hs  excellence.  If  there  be  any  in 
which  he  unhappily  fails,  he  is  clearly  justified 
in  recommending  it  from  the  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  it  Thus  he  will  in  either 
ease  enforce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it? 

But  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfection attached  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  not  always  attain  to  the  excellence  they  sug- 
gest, let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi- 
ples are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical attainments  mean.  Lot  us  not  suspect 
that  it  is  not  the  endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
as  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
duct which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  all,  let  us  bo  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men  ;  provided  we 
observe  them  struggling  with  those  passions, 
and  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impelled  by  na- 
tural infirmity,  though  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
sional irritation.  The  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets^  bears  not  the  fer- 
vent prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
produces  in  the  self-abasing  heart.  To  instance 
in  a  familiar  case : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg- 
ment ;  these  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
efainst  him ;  but  he  does  not  hear,  in  the  writer's 
nightly  review  of  the  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  reso- 
lutions against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  per- 
haps  at  this  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  hie  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  these  humbling 
confessions  of  the  writers  in  question,  he  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans.'  Whereas  the  truth 
most  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
things  which  would  be  slight  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grave 
offences.  Things  which  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  less  tender  con- 
science be  impalpable,  imperceptible.  For  in- 
stance*— While  the  caviller  would  call  even  the 
omission  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would 
call  a  heartless  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 
would  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
ance  had  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be 
uneasy  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 

Vot.II 


The  reprover  might  even  accuse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  humbling  himself  for  something  which  was 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  humble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  his  regret — he  was  abasing  himself 
for  some  vanity,  which  like  an  excrescence  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
poison  had  mixed  with  it  When  a  humble  man 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  the  vir- 
tues of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself.  His 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eyes 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beauty  are  before 
ber's.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  by  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart. 
The  faults  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  brins; 
his  own  faults  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  consideration  which  ho  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  pains 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach, 
ing  powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  after 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christians 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised, 
and  the  insignificance  or  hollowncss  of  religious 
instruction  perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
affections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  necessity  of  christian  resig- 
nation ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  in 
certain  stages  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitful.  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  apostle, 
who  in  a  momont  of  infirmity  denied  his  master, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said,  *  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I  ?' 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  reason 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  against  ex- 
cesses in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  could  wit- 
ness, he  would  exultingly  reiterate  the  vulgar 
but  melancholy  truism :  How  much  easier  it  it 
to  preach  than  to  practice  !  How  gladly  would 
he  have  brought  the  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  the 
discourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing  ! 
♦  GoWsmiUi  "teldinf ,  fee.  fct 
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But  allowing  the  wont — granting  that  the 
writer  U  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
solve  never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction  because 
the  author  had  faults.  Lord  Bacon's  inexhausti- 
ble mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protestant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspired  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideration  should,  like  the  sacred  penman,  cri- 
minate himself.  Their  ingenuous  self-abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi- 
mony, and  was  doubtless  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation  of  the  offending  historian.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silonce  on  thin  head  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
better  man  than  Moses,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated the  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  of  promise — 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
enormity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  intensity  of  his  repentance— nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  us  have,  through  the  preventing  grace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal  offences 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
comparison,  they  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
voted n  ess  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  those  inspired  servants 
ofGod. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther— even  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
had  not  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  this 
possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtless,  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing  were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasmus. 
If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  importance,  hie  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning. Though  wo  allow  that  even  to  the 
.eader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  life 
illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleaded  against 
us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bsyle,  Hume,  snd  other  sober  sceptics  possess, 
id,  as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opinions  ? — 


Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tha. 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their  lives 
were  not  flagitious? 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  God's  glory, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument  that  pro- 
motes it — that  the  opulence  of  the  very  mind 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  used  by 
the  owner  to  his  hurt — that  he  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  a  business,  that  he  may  lose  sight 
of  his  end— that  he  may  neglect  personal,  while 
he  is  advancing  public  religion— or  be  so  anxi- 
oos  for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  cannot 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfully 
profit  by  the  truths  he  teaches :  bless  God  that 
he  has  been  useful  to  us ;  and  pray  that  his  ex- 
rors  may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  will  confess  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  there  are  moments  in  which, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  body,  or 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  be  is  inwardly 
lamenting  his  own  deadness  to  the  vnj  things 
on  which  he  is  insisting.  He  however  pens, 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pur- 
suing,* he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  for  bis  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  suspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  wars 
written  under  this  declension  of  seal,  what  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inconsist- 
ency, when  his  merit — if  we  dare  use  the  word 
merit— consists  in  overcoming  tho  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not  His 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  augmented  by 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  upon  others, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  feelings ;  lest  the  ar- 
guments which  were  intended  to  alarm  the 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  un- 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  princi- 
ples to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particular 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress persons  of  imagination  only :  it  is  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  to 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  does  not  in- 
terfere  with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any 
political  propensity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  ideas  of  everv  intelli- 
gent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  infuses 
itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individual,  as  it  originally  assimilated  it- 
self to  that  of  every  government,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  without 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  its 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  recipient  To 
exclude  reason  from  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inquire 
into  its  truth  ; — to  exclude  elegance  from  its  ex- 
hibition, is  not  the  probable  method  to  invite 
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men  of  taste  to  speculate  on  its  beauty.  If  how. 
ever  the  writer  possess  little  of  the  grace*  which 
embellish  troth,  if  be  cannot  adorn  it  with  those 
charms  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to  its 
lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  contemplation;  still 
plain  sense  and  unaffected  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  which  may  prove 
useful  to  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  from  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub- 
jects exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severally  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
see  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured  by 
any  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
any  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so  stre- 
nuously against  the  introduction  of  the  affec- 
tions into  religion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
feel  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
more  safely  to  others,  from  not  having  felt  its 
influence  on  his  own  heart, — that  he  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  than 
from  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres- 
sion at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  Is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  informed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
beat  precaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi- 
rit by  not  possessing  it  He  cannot  communi- 
cate the  distemper  of  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
cautiously  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  with  a  plausible  argument 
against  religion  itself.  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
plies the  observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Athe- 
ism with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con- 
tinues to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age ;  like  one 
who  is  convinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis- 
temper in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality  :  like 
one  whose  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
sation, but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
principle  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
vates his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  good.nature  might  tempt  to 
show  our  affection  to  our  pious  benefactors,  by 
profiting  from  their  exhortations,  their  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  departed  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
account,  they  will  stand  the  foremost     Let  us 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  ourselves  oof  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
were  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  Prophets 

and   Apostles, *to    Jesus  the    mediator   of 

the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judge  of 
alL* 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labours 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  ?  Let  us  show  them  that  they 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  which 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
their  holy  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefficacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard— > 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  Providence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  God's 
providential  government  of  the  world.  '  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redress 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judjre  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  we  believe  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety ;  to  suppose 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  casualties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  bo- 
hold  the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
beating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola- 
tion around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  render 
human  lift  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing. Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionally 
to  catch,  could  say,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  live  in  a  world  which  was  not  governed  by  Pro 
vidence. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  through 
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them :  as  toon  as  we  are  brought  to  recognize 
God's  authority,  and  to  confide  in  hit  goodness, 
we  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts,  what  he  said 
to  the  tempestuous  waves,  Peace,  be  still 
Though  all  is  perplexity,  we  know  who  can  re. 
dace  confusion  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fully  established,  we  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  out  our 
future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
set  up  our  rest  here ; — as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  that  better  state  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  us  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  all  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events — 
to  see  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity with  which  he  imparts  them — to  adore 
the  same  substantial,  though  less  obvious  mercy, 
io  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri- 
als, and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them— %> 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re- 
gard him  in  his  providential  direction  with  a 
confidence  which  makes  every  hardship  support- 
able—to observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con- 
duct,  composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  the  too  reluc- 
tant gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
ther's empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  their  presumption,  who.  virtually  snatching 
the  reins  of  government  from  God,  would  involve 
the  earth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  the  denial 
which  the  ambitious  supplicant  received  to  his 
mad  request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures :  My  son,  the  very  tenderness  I  shout 
in  denying  so  ruinous  a  petition,  is  the  purest 
proof  that  lam  indeed  thy  father. 

Sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
have  a  definite  sense.  But  we  often  fancy  it 
unjustly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
cise meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course. Some  talk  of  those  chimerical  beings, 
nature,  fate,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  positively 
aa  if  they  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
power  aud  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuitous, 
or  as  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  the 
credit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope- 
rations,  because  we  know  not  how  else  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  For  instance :  We  ascribe  to  him 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
while  we  talk  aa  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
order  might  be  effected  by  an  inferior  agency. 
We  sajnetimes  speak  as  if  we  assigned  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  to  two  distinct  beings : 


whatever  is  awful  only,  and  out  of  the  common 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolutions,  volca- 
noes, earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Ahaz 
going  backward,  the  sun  stationary  on  Gibson, 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotence :  but  when  we 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  saying,  that  to 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbroken  regularity, 
perpetual  uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superintend- 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  his  dignity  to 
order  the  affairs  of  beings  whom  he  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  dignity  to  create.  It  looks 
as  if,  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  lor  making 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  him  with 
the  care  of  us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and  dis- 
pose the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  bis 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  bis  rational  subjects 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  turn  them  over 
to  another,  a  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  ge- 
neral providence,  as  his  particular  appointments. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  respect  to  his 
management  of  certain  parts  of  it  Now,  that 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  specific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect 
God. — Whatever  was  bis  design  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation. — David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipotent 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  does 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God's  providential 
care  as  an  effort,  but  describes  our  continual 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openeth 
his  hand,  andfilletk  all  things  living  unth  plen- 
teousness;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  aa 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
are  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology  teaches,  the 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  each  of  whom  dis- 
tributes respectively  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  arc 
we  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  the  fetal  necessity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holy  will.  *  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  the  philoso- 
pher perceives  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  most 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
events  which  are  now  passing  before  our  eyes  ? 
What  can  we  say  to  the  perplexed  state  of  aa 
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almost  desolated  world  ?  There  is  no  way  of 
disentangling  the  confusion  but  by  seeing  God 
in  every  thins;.  Not  to  adore  his  providence  as 
having  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying 
on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some 
unrevealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable,  but  seemingly  contradictory, 
is  practical  atheism.  To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
which  tears  up  order  and  morality  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
others — such  blackness  gathering  over  the  heads 
of  some  countries,  such  tempests  bursting  over 
those  of  others— these  scenes  must  subvert  the 
faith,  must  extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
•  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves,*  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
the  madness  of  the  people  ;  will  in  his  appointed 
season  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  the  fury 
of  the  oppressor  ?*  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
how  soon,  enable  us  to  ask,  *  Where  is  the  man 
that  made  the  earth  to  tremble — that  did  shake 
kingdoms — that  made  the  world  a  wilderness 
that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof— that-  opened 
not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  7*  Yea— disor- 
ganized as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
let  us  be  assured  that  ft  is  not  turned  adrift,  that 
things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  random.  Though 
the  people  are  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
renounced  his  dominion  over  them.  The  most 
oppressive  and  destructive  agents  are  his  myste- 
rious ministers :  they  are  carrying  on,  though 
unconsciously,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
though  complicated  is  consistent;  though  ap- 
parently disorderly  will  be  found  finally  harmo- 
nious. 

In  some  pieces  of  mechanism  we  have  observed 
different  artists  employed  in  different  branches 
of  the  same  machinery ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
boar,  each  man  performs  his  allotted  portion,  in 
utter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
assigned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
application  of  his  own.  Busy  in  executing  his 
single  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assigned  to 
others,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  master.  But  though  the  workman  is  igno- 
rant bow  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
chine would  have  been  incomplete  without  his 
seemingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
and  articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known 
to  be  susceptible  of  connexion  ;  combines  the  se- 
parate divisions  without  difficulty,  because  the 
several  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan  which 
had  previously  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  of  God  is  among  his  peculiar- 
ly incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
us  indeed  that  it  it  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us,  how  in- 
conceivably would  the  distress  of  human  life  be 
aggravated !  But  if  we  allow  his  omniscience, 
we  cannot  doubt  his  Providence.  He  would  not 
foresee  contingencies,  for  which  he  could  not 
provide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
woven that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
His  omniscience  foresees,  his  understanding, 
which  is  infinite,  arranges,  his  sovereignty  de- 


crees, his  omnipotence  executes  the  purposes  of 
his  will.—- His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti- 
nuance. When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  The  two  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con 
tradictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  succession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were 
God's  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  in 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  ex- 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re- 
duce, if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotence  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rajah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  his 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ? — We  ^ 
answer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own  ' 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  aro  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
(rod  does  not  delegate  his  authority  to  the  op- 
pressor, though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keeps  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chastisement,  these 
black  instruments  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintentionally  preparing  the  elements 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  has 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  for  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,'  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive soil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town. — They 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of  our  ten- 
derest  commiseration.  The  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity. 
But,  after  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  despair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  impels  to  industry ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenience, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  out  oC  the 
ashes  make  us  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsightlincss  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment 

Often  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real- 
ized  in  their  ultimate  effects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  conflagra- 
tion, *  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
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heat,  and  the  earth  itself  shall  be  burned  op,' 
which  is  to  prove  only  the  signal  and  the  pre* 
paratory  scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Let  us,  in 
every  stage  leading  to  this  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,'  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com. 
pletion.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  the 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe  ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se- 
veral divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre. 
sunie  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  1  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind  7  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse are  carried  on  with  lees  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creature,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth? 

But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the  di- 
rection of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
not  well,  after  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  we  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  We  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  bis  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
the  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  His 
is  *  the  kingdom,'  but  that  the  *  power'  is  the 
source,  and  *  the  glory'  the  result  of  his  admi- 
nistration. He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary compulsion  of  men's  minds,  rob  them  of 
that  freedom  by  which  they  offend  him,  nor  by 
a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and 
follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  follies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
they  arc  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange, 
ments,  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal- 
terns in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not 
to  aspire  to  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
aims.    Yet  a  lower  end  is  sometimes  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  without 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  abstain* 
ins;  from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  good  from  a 
principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  lad  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  forbearing  the  action ; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  from 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  tee  might 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  set  out  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  occur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather  than  by 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  motive* 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  general 
good !  Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cha- 
rity cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
acting  from  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty. Though  they  are  sober  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  affords  a 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same  bounds  aa 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  their 
reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hungry ; 
though  they  are  publicspirited  merely  from  am- 
bition, yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  saves  it  If  such  right  actions, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution ; — if,  being  dona  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pro* 
moting  the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  and 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  legiti- 
mate reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  tneir 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
often  promotes  the  most  important  plana,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  man's  judgment  May  we  be  allowed  to  of- 
fer an  instance  or  two,  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  instruments  and  events,  directly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom  ? 
What  earthly  judge,  if  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  un- 
believers, but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  cor- 
roboration ?  If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  ascertaining 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the  success 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  into  whose  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
selves to  be  committed  7  According  to  all  hu- 
man prudence  should  wo  not  desire  witnesses 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  should 
we  not  refuse  to  linlge  our  records  in  the  hands 
of  our  opponents? 
But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sight  ours  is  folly* 
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Has  teen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most  inking 
proofs  of  the  troth  of  Christianity  depend  on  the 
living  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  *  to 
them  also  were  committed  the  oracles  of  (Sod/ 
so  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
present  opposition  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petual hatred.  And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actually  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  ?  Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity  J  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  each  party  in  court  is  decidedly 
at  variance  with  the  other  ?  Who  can  ration* 
ally  question  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
contained  in  their  genuine  archives — that  evi- 
dence resulting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
facts,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre. 
dictions  T  Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
for  the  troth  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history,  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
condition,  and  existing  oharacter  1 

To  venture  another  specimen.  If  tee  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probably  have 
thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantine ;  we 
might  have  supposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
would  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
deemer's blood.  Omniscience  selected  for  the 
awful  retribution  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  troe,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent  While 
this  otter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish 
ment  of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God,'  and  is  only  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pure 
worship  it  has  restored — the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  operations  ofsupreme  wis- 
dom, and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
seem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
conspicuous  as  the  meredian  sun,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work— it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
apparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
opposite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  others  contribute  to  the  general  end.  If  this 
grand  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  our  review 
for  advice,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti- 
cised both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  ?  How 
should  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
jected one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
mence of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
might  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
projector  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  facul- 
ties, wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
exouisite  satires  on  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 


tion  of  the  priests,  as  completely  contradict  th 
opinion,  as  Luther,  by  his  magnanimity  au  '  e 
roic  perseverance,  triumphantly  overtut  Jie 
other.  This  inconsiderate,  blustering  Henry, 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  ruin 
the  cause,  by  uniting  his  hostility  to  the  reform- 
ers, with  bis  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perverseness 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly  obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us, 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  T 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profli- 
gate venality  of  Leo,  for  building  St  Peter's  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  every  protestant  church  in  Britain — in 
Europe— in  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted, that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish- 
ing learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  the  monks  ?  All  these 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  which  had  no  na- 
tural affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  human  means,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  III. 

Practical  utet  0/  the  doctrine  of  Providence* 

Wi  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine. — That  the  pre-  : 
sent  dark  dispensations  which  afflict  the  earth  i 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  die-  '• 
pate ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  offence  to 
others  ?  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw- 
fully contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation ! 
We  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to  Tarahish,  in  which  there  was  only  Jonah  who 
feared  God,  those  who  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  the  storm,  found  kim  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  desolating  storm,  as  a  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  his  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  professing 
christians,  as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot  re- 
pent of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
It  should  pot  us  upon  watching  against  negli. 
genee ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  upon  examining  into  the  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  spiritual  oondition,  no  trust  in  our  exactness 
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in  some  peculiar  do  tie*,  no  fancied  superiority 
of  ourselves,  to  others,  no  exemption  from  gross 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into  a 
belief  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
1  Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  offenders. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  dispensations. 
If  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  com- 
mon  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  wb  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  appointment,  it  might 
still  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties of  temper,  oonquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de- 
termined in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it — that  we  do  not 
take  our  place  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  we  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  pleases:  that  it  is  he  who  'ordereth 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate the  train  of  thought  may  account  tor  those 
murmurs  which  arise  in  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjocts  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment, we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
events  which  we  should  then  allow  were  either 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accident,  or  the  provocation  of  men  ?  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  effi. 
cient  In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ;  we  should  be- 
como  both  humble  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it  A  deep  conviction 
of  God's  authority  over  us  and  his  property  in 
as,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  ic 
koowlcdgment  that  all  is  his.  The  very  heathen 
entertained  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty ;  they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
the  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more  in- 
stant in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently  sup- 
plicate him  in  our  distresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty  of  prayer  to  him, 
f  implicit  trust  in  him,  of  unqualified  submis- 
sion to  him ;  for  the  same  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govern,  makes  it  right  that  we 
should  obey  ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thus 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  con- 
tained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peni- 
tent of  Babylon, '  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men;'  that  be  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  perfections  of 

THE  MIND  THAT  HATH  WISDOM, 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affairs 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  wt 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  considera- 
ble enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  count  to 
require  that  we  should  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselves  what 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  mora 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  impu- 
nity. But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  things, 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  dis- 
turb our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  ror  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intellectual 
or  moral  deficiencies.  Most  men  are  better  sa- 
tisfied with  their  allotment  of  capacity  than  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  than 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifted,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  forward  to  repine  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  ad  vantajrea.  Though  too  sensibly  alive 
to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  restric- 
tions in  the  article  of  personal  merit  In  the 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
God.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  us 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  our 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  by 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  suffering  to  our  be- 
nefit, repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin. 
Without  being  the  author  of  evil,  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to 
his  own  glory,  by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  im- 
perfect goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisement 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  sometimes 
brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  compunction 
for  their  own  offences.  God  makes  use  of  the 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  im- 
perfections, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  This  super- 
induced vigilance  teaches  them  to  fear  all  the 
resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the  approaches  to 
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■m.  It  is  a  salutary  fear,  which  keeps  them 
from  using  all  tho  liberty  they  have ;  it  leads 
them  to  *?oid  not  only  what  is  decidedly  wrong, 
but  lo  stop  short  of  what  is  doubtful,  to  keep 
clear  of  what  is  suspicions :  well  knowing1  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  danger  from  de- 
struction. It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the 
pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening  blossom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
pose us  to  continual  distrust  When  we  our- 
selves are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — That  process 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  suspect  is  not  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fancy  that  all  stands  still.  The  various  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
nected by  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
sight; — but,  though  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
be  accomplished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  after  tracing  Provi- 
dence through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  him :  if,  after  having  lost  our  clue, 
we  arc  tompted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  is 
suspended,  or  that  his  agency  has  ceased,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  of  sight — he  is  pro- 
j  ceeding,  if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  fabled  Arethusia,  whose  stream  having  dis- 
appeared in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed up,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
though  we  are  not  cured  of  our  incredulity,  till 
wc  again  discover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
same  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
passage  through  every  obstruction,  rises  once 
more  in  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  unexpected 
place. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  tho 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
emulative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tors :  we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
discipline,  as  he  trains  his  servant*.  Penal  laws 
in  state,  like  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dicate no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
claimed, for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
admonition  rather  than  chastisement,  and  serve 
as  much  for  prevention  as  punishment.  Tho 
discipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
lies is  intended  not  onlv  to  promote  their  virtue, 
but  their  happiness.  Tho  intelligent  child  per- 
ceives his  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
till  the  act  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha- 
bit, and  both  having  broken  in  his  rebellious 
will,  he  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re- 
•traint ;  on  the  other  hand,  tho  mismanaged  and 
mined  son  learns  to  despise  tho  father,  who  has 
given  him  a  license  to  which  ho  has  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  ho  owes  tho  miseries 
consequent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  groat 
doctrine  of  God's  universal  supcrintendance  is 
lot  only  madly  denied,  or  inconsistently  over- 
onked  by  ono  class  of  men,  but  is  foolishly  por- 
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verted,  or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
out  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  arc  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  are  cited  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goodness.  The  persons  who  arc  guilty 
of  this  fault  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto* 
gether  than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,  in  order  to  savo  their  ex- 
ertions, or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endea- 
vours, he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou- 
rages idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  for  tho  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
duty  ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence  is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit  We  have  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interposition 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  God,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  may  ofTer,  and  accepts  the  penitcne 
which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  it 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use ;  not  for  display,  but  exercise ; 
and  as  it  in  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
tho  universe  are  not,  as  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  ho  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *he  cannot 
rest,'  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 

nor  like  him  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  ono  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  but 
that,  *  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,'  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unrccompenHcd. 
from  the  earliest  offspring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  viow  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
his  angor  against  second  causes,  and  affordV 
him  such  an  assurance-  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  lii' 
eventual  good — inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidenco  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com- 
pelled submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness.  Ho  feels  that  hi? 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 

*  Abasaeras— Esther,  chap,  vi 
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perturbations,  moderate  its  impatience,  soothe 
its  terrors,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momentary  suspen- 
sion, restore  it 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consolations  of  the  believer;  but 
those  secret  stings  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty  individual  in  any  cri- 
minal pursuit — that  lurking  discontent  whioh 
Jives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
isoord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — that  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.  If  they  allow  thai  he 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos- 
sibly inspect  the  concerns  of  every  private  fa- 
mily, much  less  of  every  single  subject  This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral, but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com- 
posed  of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The  in- 
terests of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  sufferer  from  being  ultimately  a 
loser.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon  God's  author, 
ity,  that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
ed ? — Though  He  whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 
may  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  yet  if  wo  allow  that  he  acts 
wisely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort; — should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  favour  without  claim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — to 
Him  whose  pity  commiserates  the  afflicted, 
ivhosc  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whose  long 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellious,  whose  lore 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je- 
sus accepts  the  penitent  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  goodness  of  Qod.  It  is  this  goodness 
which  influences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fa- 
vour, attributes  which  would  else  necessarily 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo 
tent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  our 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  power  which 
might  overwhelm  us,  act  for  our  preservation 
Without  this  goodness,  all  his  other  perfections 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beauties  of  his  natural 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  blotted  from 
the  firmament — they  might  indeed  exist,  but 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prin- 
ciple, as  we  should  neither  have  seen  nor  felt 
them,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  said  to  be. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almighty 
as  enciroled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sovereign- 
ty. God,  in  establishing  his  moral  government, 
might  indeed  have  acted  solely  by  his  sovereign- 
ty. He  might  have  pleaded  no  other  reason  for 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominion.  He 
might  have  governed  arbitrarily,  without  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  his  requisitions.  He 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without 
endearing  himself  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  this,  while  he  maintained 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigates 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invitations 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour  of  au- 
thority by  the  allurement  of  his  promises.  In 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  from  disobedi- 
ence, he  balances  them  with  the  offered  pleni- 
tude of  our  own  felicity,  and  thus  instead  of  ter- 
rifying, attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  threatens, 
it  is  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  punishing  ;  if  he  promises — it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sovereignty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  ground  that 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afford  us  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gift,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspires  the  de- 
sire and  then  rewards  it  Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tenderness 
almost  more  than  be  constrains  us  by  authority. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  no 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injunctions ; 
hear  his  affectionate  apostrophe — *  Oh  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river !' 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  his  Omnipotence  that  he  vouchsafed 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  He 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  reciprocal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures, — he  condescended 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  of  his  hands !  But 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
Lovx ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  aU 
his  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Graoe, 
he  was  never  invested  till  after  the  completion 
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wf  tilts  1aat,  greatest  act:— aa  ast  toward!  his 
pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  indemnity  bat  pro- 
motion; — an  act  which  the  angels  deaire  to 
scrutinize,  and  which  man  will  never  fully  com. 

nhend  till  he  enters  on  that  beatitude  to  which 
las  introdaced  him. 


CHAP.  IV 

"TkjwtUbe  done." 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the  first 
doty  of  a  beins;  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to  endea- 
vour to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensable  doty 
of  a  being  at  once  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  or  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
be  included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
Christian's  prayer,  *tht  will  be  noire;'  just  as 
.he  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
ions  may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
will. 

There  b  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
ts  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
he  will  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
serves  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
suffering  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resigns- 
tion,  that,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  ft  the 
hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  It 
is  the  oftenest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sub- 
ject The  necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson 
We  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day 
ta  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
axxlification.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
not  exonerate  us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  soul,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
'  succesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
escence of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
thai  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease 
and  self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer 
•o  many  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
motives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convinco  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taking ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
Jbr  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
cally prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 


any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  .j  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  TIhj  sick  phj  sician 
tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  writer, 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  bis  heart,  this  di- 
vine precept,  thy  wtll  be  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  aa  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he,  onder  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication — of 
any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de- 
sire of  acquiescence  in  his  will  ?  '  My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart,'  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  waa  low:  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  or 
judging;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
superstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us :  and  if  wc  must  not  slacken 
our  seal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that  of 
God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties,  as 
well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance. Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off 
the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on  the  weight 
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of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  on  ourselv es. 
We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and  consequence* 
of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempt*  us  to  fancy 
that  the  doty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co-extensive  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  uttering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal '  indefeasible  title  of  the  Ueoeed  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  whh  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever  he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
aa  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  submission  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
dp  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  sre.  We  specifically  en- 
treat  him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  bis  will. 
In  short,  to  dispose  of  us'as  his  infinite  wisdom 
sees  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
Ho  shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable;  that,  following  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  vory  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

*  Christianity,1  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
Thy  will  be  done,'  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  thorn  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
do  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 


Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  'easy  yoke  of 
Christ,'  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to 
the  'light  burden  "of  him  who  overcame  H. 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  ones 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  change,' 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  lets  our  interest,  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.    '  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  after  bis  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  ineiosur*/ 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring,  thai 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  .Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  Qod  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  vactsv 
'  Thy  will  bo  done,'  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  Hie 
did  not  ask, '  Ate  there  few  that  be  saved,'  but 

*  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7"  The  first  symp- 
tom St.  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prac- 
tical symptom : '  Lord,  what  wilt  toon  have  me  te 
do?'  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this 
great  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed hfs  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  out 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  beeame  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  h%  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  ha  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devotedne**, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
God.  Devoted ness  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
good  works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. 
Devoted  ness  consists  in  doing  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  forbearing  in  the  way  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable  duty  per- 
formed with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  our  own  incli 
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nation ;  the  meat  ordinary  trial  met  with  a  right 
saint.  U  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greater 
effort  of  oar  owa  devising.  We  do  not  commend 
a  servant  for  bin  activity,  if  ever  ao  fervently 
exercised,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  hie  own 
fancy  ;  we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as 
obedience,  unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  bow 
ean  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  bit 
awn  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repugnance  m  serving  oar  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with 
oar  own  inclination  ? 

We  most  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
his  own  way,  bat  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment )f  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
4  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  its  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  ha  who  most  be  brought  about,  bat  wc  our- 
selves.  Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  as  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  as  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience 
under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene- 
mies; he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
us  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exereise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
ef  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
ean  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 
rives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
had  requested  at  his  bands  T 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out. in  one  con- 
dition of  life,  and  aomo  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeatour  after  conformity  to  the  image 
ef  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  require  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
calls  us,  *  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dient heart*  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
city, no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
ocas;  bat  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
ao  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
doe  oar  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
of  all  duties,  it  infringe*  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
the  more  effectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi- 
culties attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 


We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
ft  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oftener  employ  it  for 
our  own  good ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment- 
ed in  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
vver  the  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
would  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
assume  his  emphatical  title,  the  comfortwl,  till 
his  previous  offices  have  operated  on  the  heart, 
ill  he  has  'reproved  us  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
of  judgment* 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
vt,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  request  with  our  lips,  than  to  de- 


sire with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration be  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  the  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallow  views  the  most  im- 
probable to  effect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  bis  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  our  children — the  loss  of  our  fortune  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  attending  its  pos- 
session— the  unsatisfactoriness  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  privation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires — the  failure  of  plana  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro 
dues. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im 
perfection  with  all  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary, professionally ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  feeling,  of  education  and  not  of  sentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  ia  at  best  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We  rather 
assume  wc  have  this  grace  than  actually  possess 
it,  we  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  itas  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  pood  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  it  doea  not  proceed,  the  principle  does 
not  exist 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  considering  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
good,  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
*py,  without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  ?  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  ia  not 
the  leas  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

I  fit  be  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself  the  puri- 
fication bysufferings  seems  the  moat  obvious 
method.  The  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miracles,  and 
God  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gifts  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showers  so 
gradually  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  perpetual  than  perceptible,  ao 
God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  means 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Were  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  grace  of  humility.  The  road  to  perfec- 
tion is  tedious  and  wiSetui^  «U»^  *&&  \w^A% 
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our  impatience  would  lemp  over  all  the  inter- 
vening space  which  keeps  us  from  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  alow  and  painful  steps.  We 
would  fain  be  spared  the  sorrow  and  shame  of 
our  own  errors,  of  all  their  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  impediments.  We 
would  be  completely  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  passing  through  the  stsges  and  grada- 
tions which  lead  to  goodness*  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  losing  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  operation  would  not  be  so  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Beside*,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  those  we 
8 ho u Id  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  might 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — He  threatens,  but 
it  is  that  he  may  finally  save.  If  4  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.* 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
— God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eternity, 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
speakable heavy.  If  the  loss  of  our  friend  docs 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  mora  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  bo  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  aro  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  almost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  us  what  we 
have  not  courage  to  offer  him  ;  but  if,  when  he 
resumes  it,  he  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine.  It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  wc  were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  wc  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self-love 
in  a  subtle  casuist.  We  invent  distinctions.  Wc 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit.  In  the  latter, 
though  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
justified  in  refusing  to  acquiesce.  God  does  not 
desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourse!vc«,  he 
only  expects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  they  come  more  imme- 
diately from  himself  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  wc  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  wo 
disobey  him  in  things  that  aro  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  except  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thing is  rather  to  please  ourselves  than  God,  for 


it  is  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  akr 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  inthssi 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  plesi 
an  apology  that  I  he  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  we  cssv 
ply ;  but  this  is  a  false  excuse,  for  the  author*? 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  the  is- 
thority  by  which  we  are  to  submit,  me  mack* 
to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  ess 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  tan 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  *  unless  a  mas  for 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  be  cannot  be  ray  disctpk 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  wits 
the  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  ahosM 
•  sell  all  that  he  has,'  Ate  When  the  Chratisa 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  re- 
quisition in  both  cases  was  absolutely  nensury. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  all  that  se 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecratisa 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  resent, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
faculty,  every  inclination,  every  talent ;  a  resif. 
nation  of  the  wholo  will,  a  surrender  of  the  whols 
soul  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone  sanctifies 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pare  oblation,  this 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  anmaimei 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  full,  perfect,  and  svjfcifltf  secnt* 
fiet%  (Motion,  and  eati$faetion  mads  for  the  sias 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  not  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  oar  devotions  with- 
out our  affections,  our  services  without  oar 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  ds- 
plicity  was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  what 
we  bring.    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all  * 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parable. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  why  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  ideas. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  quickly  pass  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination;  and  from  thence, 
more  particularly  the  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  rea 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacity;  the  faculty  by  which 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  most 
defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge 
accurately  :  and  thnir  feelings  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  which 
it  professes  to  conceal.    By  engaging  attention 

*  Acts,  chap.  v. 
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rad  exciting*  curiosity,  it  develop**  troth  with 
more  effect  then  by  a  more  explicit  exposition. 
By  laying  hold  on  the  imaginations,  parable  in. 
•innate*  itself  into  the  affections,  and,  by  the  in. 
tercommunication  of  the  faculties,  the  trader- 
standing  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which 
was  proposed  to  the  fancy. 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
any  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de- 
cision neither  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter- 
feres with  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
the  troth  from  any  persona]  concern  of  their  own, 
their  verdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
views  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self, 
ishness,  that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or. 
dinary  degree  of  integrity  who  decides  against 
himself  and  in  favour  of  what  is  right 

In  the  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan, 
David's  eager  condemnation  of  the  umuspected 
lender  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion 
of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self-love.  He  who 
had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  un repented  com- 
mission  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de- 
calogue, and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
another  almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
instant  denounce  death  on  the  imaginary  offend, 
er  for  a  fault  comparatively  trifling.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu- 
nishment disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the 
■tost  bitter  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation 
might  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
hot  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
inch  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro. 
cured  his  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards 
his  self-condemnation.  An  important  lesson,  not 
only  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar- 
gae  upon,  but  for  a  whole  world  to  act  upon, 
frequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
allegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moral  meaning,  in  some  short,  but  mast  signifl. 
cant  comment ;  yet  he  usually  left  the  applica- 
tion to  those  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
doctrine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
their  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
the  instruction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra- 
tification in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
which  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jews 
were,  by  this  wise  management  frequently 
drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
against  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  householder  and  his  ser- 
vants. Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
frsm  this  parabte,  been  presented  in  the  offen- 


sive form  of  a  direct  charge,  it  would  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  discretion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hostility  by  intemper- 
ate rashness.  When  argumeut  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  beneficence  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  withdrew  to  another  place  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  but 
by  simple  propositions,  detached  truths,  pointed 
interrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au 
dience.  He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
lusions, delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene- 
ry— the  vinesofGethsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself,  as  the  *  true  vine.' 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
thods, he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  evezy  ob- 
ject with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri- 
bute its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  bis  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.  The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumed, also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by  power,  or  influenced  by  authority.  It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra- 
tifying importunity,  but  by  grafting  on  the  re- 
ply some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulness,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  a 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  'And 
who  is  my  neighbour  V  suggested  the  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  m 
that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  never 
have  owned  that  a  SaxaanVau  Nt«&  ^tvt  m\^ 
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bour,  were,  by  this  pious  management,  drawn 
in  to  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  without  re- 
gard to  country,  who  waa  even  of  a  hostile  conn- 
try,  if  he  needed  their  assistance,  was  their 
neighbour.  In  this  slight  outline,  three  charac- 
ters are  sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  dis. 
tinctness,  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whoso  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 
cies are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  associ- 
ated with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
only  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump- 
tion and  repelled  malicious  inquisitivenees,  he 
uniformly  encouraged 'distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encouraged 
goodness.  The  most  simple  of  his  reasonings 
were  irrefragable  without  the  formality  of  syllo- 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  left  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seize  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
selves interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  *  if  thev  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
lieve his  works,1  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  if  prejudice  had  not  barred  up  their  hearts. 
Thus,  if  in  the  Gospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  conveyed  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  important  truth  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recaJ,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
soling doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it. 

^  The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre- 
cepts  are  addressed  to  it  If  they  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  method- 
ises the  detached  passages  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
instruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  and  ordi- 
nary information;  to  have  acquaintance  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  allusions 
and  imagery  with  which  it  abounds  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  the  bearers  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion is  made. 

Our  hea/  :m  /  r  ulnar,  in  his  offers  of  illumi- 
nation, die*  <iot  exptid  *e  should  open  our  men- 


opening  our  understandings  to  natural  and  r*. 
tional  information,  but  expects  that  we  should 
apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  objects  pro 
posed  to  them.  We  pot  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  fairest  way  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  when 
we  most  diligently  use  all  the  means  and  mate- 
rials he  has  given  us ;  comparing  together  his 
works  and  his  word ;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing against  his  revelation,  but,  with  deep 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  facul- 
ties, but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  understand- 
ing asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  the  more,  from 
having  observed,  that  some  religious  persons 
are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natural 
endowments  as  if  they  were  not  the  gift  of  God, 
but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  prudently  pious, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  their 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  gift  of  God,  and 
next  to  his  grace,  though  with  an  immense  in- 
terval, his  best  gift ;  but  are  never  so  truly  esti- 
mable as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  promote 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  accom- 
modate bis  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  au- 
dience, adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction 
conveyed  under  a  few  strong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coinci- 
dence, without  attending  to  petty  exactnesses  or 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondence. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies. 
Wo  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  eon- 
fining  our  illustration  to  the  more  important 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raising 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction; 
— This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the 
minutie  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions, 
that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  its  text '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.'  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wanting  this 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  allusion 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  and  correcting  na 
turo  of  this  mineral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  sacrifices,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  o£  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus- 
sion on  its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicatee  to  various 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  a  society  of 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  untechnical  congregation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  ad- 
miration on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  im- 
portant truth  7  Whenever  different  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  forcibly 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  touch 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 


taJ  eve*  u»  ttnm  super  nduced  light,  without  I  conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  a 
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angle  allegory,  la  his  awful  exhibition  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  an  immortal  soul,  be 
does  not  coolly  describe  the  repentance  of  a 
■ingle  sinner  as  viewed  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  intelligences,  bat 
as  adding  *  joy'  to  Wits  already  perfected  in  im- 
mortality. He  does  not  limit  his  instruction  to 
one  metaphorical  illustration  of  the  delight  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  but  extends  it  to  three, 
finishing  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
touching  of  all  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
the  restoration  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
allegory — each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
in  beauty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fresh  weight 
to  one  momentous  point — he  most  emphatically 
employs  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
final  suffering ;  we  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
tion of  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
successive  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
i  awful  troth. 


As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
the  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  he 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
which  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  that  he 
not  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  things  well.'  His 
doctrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
structions so  melted  into  his  practice,  that  it 
rendered  goodness  visible  as  well  as  perfect; 
and  tliese  analogies  and  resemblances  wore  not 
only  admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent. 
He  did  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
philosophers,  to  whose  affable  conduct  in  society 
that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been  so 
impiously  compared,  ((hough  their  motives  dif- 
fered, as  much  at  the  desire  of  converting  sin- 
ners differs  from  delighting  in  them,)  with  ex- 
hi  biting  systems  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
without  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
and  life  to  document 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  parable  of  the  Talents. 

Ova  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimes  in- 
dicative of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
After  having,  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
practical  lessons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
exhorted  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc- 
tions by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
he  unfolds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
all  mystery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
be  at  an  end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being 
shall  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
commission  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
deed  not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation : 
the  solemn  reality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 
*  See  Matthew  xxv. 


could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  underived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God's  glory  or  per- 
verted to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  the  de- 
scription of  a  talent  To  use  any  of  our  pos- 
sessions, therefore,  as  if  we  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  be  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  bis  possessions  conscience 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gift*. 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  God,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry  into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer. 
sal,  while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in. 
dividually  assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Chary bd is  between  which  wo  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  for 
our  indolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity of  talents  is  as  insufficient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  The 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  with  humility,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderable with  fidelity.  The  faithful  and  highly 
gifted  servants  in  the  parabfc,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifted  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced into  negligence,  by  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility. — They 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition, 
ing  or  debating.  Their  slothful  associate,  in- 
stead  of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  it  He  who  disputed  much,  had  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  dootrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  special. 
\y  practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gifts  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor.  It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  thU  woxVd  to  to  *  mn&  <&  Wvqa^k 
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action,  exertion,  diligence.  It  inculcate*  the 
high  and  complicated  duty  of  laying  out  our- 
selves for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  hia  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  riches,  power,  influence, 
wisdom,  learning,  time,  are  those  instrument*. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  these  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  aa  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abun- 
dant endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  an  abiding  sense  of  bis  own 
greater  accountableness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
furnishod,  should  never  pie  ad  that  the  inferiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  will  not 
exact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gift,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  7  When  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  for  absolute  supineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities, or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
ficient in  learning,  and  natural  abilities— if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probably  has  time ;  be  certainly  has  the  means 
of  religious  improvement;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
tional care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  the?  might  have  been 
taught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, is  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
sons for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  hii  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  gift  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
from  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence  of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  selfih 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
Doses;  the  one  debasing  their  own  minds  by 
jftDJUsJJty,  or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 


vice  and  prodigality ;  and  the  other  devoting  aki. 
lities  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notorious,  as  to 
appear  little  less  than  4  archangel  ruined,'  and 
drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the  destruction  in 
which  they  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again : — If  these  several  talents,  indivi- 
dually conferred,  when  employed  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigor- 
ously punished:  what  sentence  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  con* 
fluence  of  God's  gifts?  What  will  be  the 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  those  who 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  %sery  one 
of  which,  singly  enjoyed,  they  might  have  ren- 
dered the  world  about  them  better  and  happier  t 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  combi- 
nation of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  shall  always  torment  and  never 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  be- 
lieve this  without  being  influenced  by  the  belief! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusion,  re- 
fuse to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  vices  under  the 
protection  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  after  a 
long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  account ; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  never 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persuade) 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  not 
those  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  bo 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requsition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  mercy ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused,  will  enhance 
punishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  guilt 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mer 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  unmind 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them, '  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  mo 
five  talents.'  If  we  do  not  frequently  enume- 
rate the  mercies  of  God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  wo 
are  revelling  in  the  gift;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication, and  forgetting  the  responsibility.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  us 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condescends 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  he  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us*  an  hon- 
ourable distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most,  has 
but  *  a  few  things,'  yet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  suc- 
cess ;  his  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
infinite  disproportion  between  the  work  he  hat 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  it 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  servant 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  his  infinitely  perfeo 
character.    The  very  motive  this  false  reasonei 
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produces  111  his  own  vindication,  is  the  strongest 
argument  against  him.  If  he  *  knew*  that  his 
lord  was  such  a  rigorous  exactor,  that  was  the 
very  reasor  why  he  shook)  not  have  given  in 
such  a  negative  account  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
hard  master.'  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  for  a  directly  different  conduct  ? 
Common  prudence  might  have  taught  him  that, 
with  such  a  master,  his  only  security  was  assi- 
duous industry.  The  want  of  love  of  God  was 
at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  many  'isten  to  the  sentence  of  this  un- 
worthy servant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  this  exclusion,  and  yet  bow  few,  comparative- 
ly, ask,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *  Lord,  is  it 
IV  This  simple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
practically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com- 
ment vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
self-application  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
sloth  under  the  bumble  pretence  that  we  have 
no  talent  to  exercise  ?  But  jet  us  be  assured  it 
is  the  deadness  of  our  spiritual  affections,  and 
not  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
real  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be- 
cause his  commands  interfere  with  our  self-in- 
dulgence. Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
but  his  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  compassionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  bad  no  other  way  of  demon- 
strating  her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 
on  his  feet— she  hath  done  what  she  could.  A 
tenderness  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider by  whom  it  was  ottered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, must  convey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing 
Christian. 

In  giving  in  the  final  account  of  the  use  we 
have  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
acquired,  for  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
piety,  for  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
communicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
we,  instead  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
rior  objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
convictions,  had  we  pushed  our  advantages  to 
their  possibilities,  had  we  regularly  pursued 
what  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attainments, 
with  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  might  have  been !  But  satis- 
fied to  stop  short  of  great  offences,  we  neglect 
to  impress  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 
character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  conscious- 
ness, from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
hereditary  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
independently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  belief  that  we  are  accountable  beings.  Our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  judg- 
mentour  insoppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 


science,  all  unite  their  several  forces  to  fasten 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
a  definite  account  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  as 
suitable  subjects  of  God's  moral  government 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
judge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards. 
But  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature;  he  has  not  left 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com* 
pass,  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter- 
nation of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes ;  to  the 
sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthusi- 
astic. He  who  cannot  tie  has  solemnly  assured 
us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed,  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  our  Lord,  will  be 
realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before 
God,  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  wh« 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Christ** 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  m 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  convert  terror  into 
transport,  by  acting  now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.  If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,'  what  effect  should  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  consentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !  There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  most  be 
very  near ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  thsn  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly  presumes  to  raise  the 
warning  voice ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.  Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in. 
vented  to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance. Let  us  not  be  struck  by  it  as  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest of  some  one  country  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern ;  or  of  some  remote  oen- 


anticipations,  the  suggestions  of  natural  con.  |  tury  disconnected  wiVkx  that  fa  ^ibfcb,  w&  Vs*.  >a» 
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cast  Tt  is  the  personal,  the  individual,  the  ever- 
lasting concern  of  every  rational  being  through 
all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefore,  every  ac- 
countable creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealeu 
hit  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans- 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  fuith — when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in.  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  judgment — when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  lift,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
be  brought  to  light,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  produce  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
share  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  influence,  considered  as  a  Talent. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  see  others 
tossed  about  in  a  storm,  while  ire  are  sitting  in 
security,  rejoicing,  not  I* cause  they  are  in  danger, 
but  because  we  are  safe.  Christianity  instructs 
us  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  less  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  compari- 
son, it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
God,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
makcth  us  to  differ  V 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  exter-  , 
nal  but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions  j 
among  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance,  | 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
for  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
sight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  ?  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
structed, any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  ihey  are ;  in 
cither  of  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  susceptible  of  comfort, 
■ny  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
compunction.  These  instances*  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  ju*t  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never 
felt  any  true  gratitude  for  their  own  mercies, 


who  can  look  with  indifference  on  either  Ike 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  Asa1 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  ssji 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those  ansosi 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  his  ess 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  es> 
tributing  to  the  salvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  u» 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwheUaei 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  may  hm 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazing-  and  «*- 
expected  load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  bees 
the  cause  in  others  !  What  an  awful  eoaties 
will  be  presented  to  the  assembled  universe, 
when  certain  command  ins;  characters  shall  suds' 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immecua 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  others,  wbs 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opponfie 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surrounded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  ban 
been  the  instruments :  their  shining  crown 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  food- 
ness  which  flourished  under  their  auspices,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronage, 
by  piety  which  wss  the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  mdefinahh) 
but  of  universal  extent  Who  is  there  so  insig. 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  society, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  ?  That  presumptuous 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  I  aesv 
done  no  harm  to  any  est,  is  always  the  fallacious 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  ncutrsl  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  considers' 
tions  to- insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  influence, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  incessant, 
ly  call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertiun, 
which  occur  in  the  every  .day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  most 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  the  more  no- 
tice from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  may 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  hare  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  put 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinte- 
rested friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  something 
like  the  following  : — 

1  Allow  mc,  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in. 
te rests,  to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Has 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  discou- 
raging injustice;  in  promoting  particular  ai 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reii 
giou*  as  well  ns  charitable  institutions ;  in  pro- 
tecting the  pious,  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  in- 
digent ?  Has  your  influence  been  conscientious- 
ly exerted  in'vindicatin?  injured  merit ;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
against  the  indolence  of  the  unfeeling,  the  scoru 
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of  the  unworthy,  the  neglect  of  the  unthinking? 
Has  it  been  exercised  io  patronising  modest  ge- 
nius, which  would,  without  your  fostering  hand, 
have  sunk  in  obscurity  ? 

4  Have  you,  in  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli- 
cant, to  the  injury  of  the  office  ?  And  have  you 
honestly  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 
institution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
wants,  of  the  individual?  Have  you  never  load- 
ed a  public,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 
by  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
burden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
own  purse  ?  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  bad  "  wasted  your  goods,**  and  with  whom 
you  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
an  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
of  purloining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
bounty,  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 
had  discharged  him  V 

To  rise  a  step  higher :—  Have  you  never,  if 
intrusted  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
sacred  office,  "  which  any  one  may  well  trem- 
ble to  give  or  to  receive,**  been  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  which 
you  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
other  establishment  most  obviously  corrupt? 
Have  you  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
are  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
have  been  raising  them,  or,  bfl  the  want  of  abi- 
lities are  disqualified  for  it  ?  Have  you  never 
connived  at  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
talents  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation  ? 
Or,  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  were  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
toe  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
your  own  purse?  And  have  you  habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
persons  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
unfit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  ? 

*  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portant, but  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
cue  fully  avoided  oppression  in  your  own  per- 
son, but,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
the  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
you  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
which  may  be  carried  on  under  your  name  ? 
Your  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
avail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
ed abuses  which  vigilance  might  have  prevent- 
ed, or  exertion  punished. 

'Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
and  if  not  able  to  perve  him,  have  you  softened 
your  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
disappointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
futing to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  ?  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wearisome   applications,   and   pertinacious 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  ne- 
cessarily appended  to  your  station  ?  To  examine 
into  interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer- 
tain means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  from  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  more 
earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  temper,  from  weariness  of 
importunity,  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  from  a  too  natural  desire  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  con- 
fer and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite.— 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
your  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  7— thus  com- 
mitting your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  by 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex- 
tinguishing hope,  might  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  have 
shown,  that  it  is  nil  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afforded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  have 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
libera]  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  give 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  most  severely  require 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interest. 
And  how  far  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  petty  men,  whose 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exacter  of  jus- 
tice is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  ho  is  strict 
in  the  requisition  ? 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  consists 
much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admits 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  for- 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  afford  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in. 
duces  in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  the 
necessity,  of  enhancing  tho  price  of  his  commo- 
dity. The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach- 
ment were  only  felt  by  those  whose  Ucd^  ^vj- 
mant  randan  exocV\Uxvoa  iXxasaaA.  ^nxtota^xA 
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not  others,  who  practise  the  most  exact  justice, 
are  involved  in  the  penalty,  without  partaking 
in  the  offence :  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
improbity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating 
habit  leads  tc  an  indolence  in  inspecting  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  increasing  unwillingness  to  ex* 
amine  into  debts,  increases  the  inability  to  dis- 
charge them ;  for  debts,  like  sins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  people  neglect  to 
jiquirc  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  misconduct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  low  conception  of  jus- 
tice of  which  wo  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion  ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  God,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
for  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  representing  him  as  too  merci- 
ful to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
grows  out  of  justice;  and.  what  is  subtracted 
from  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo- 
lence, if  it  were  under  any  such  express  and 
definite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  fir  her.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li- 
mitation is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill-fbrmed,  the  call  to  beneficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoyment. 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers,*  descends  into  the 
social  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
bo  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
miachief,  but  self-importance,   to  convert  the  | 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence ; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely  ' 
that  the  quoter  may  seize  tho  only  occasion  he  ' 
could  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad-  . 
mitted  to  their  company.     This  harmless  little  . 
stratagem  holds  out  a  Btrong  motive  for  those  i 
whoso  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of  j 
observation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something  ] 
•hat  may  be  remembered,  not  merely  because  | 


they  said  it,bot  because  it  was  wort\smying.lUi 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,  to  si 
considered  in  our  next  bead,  still  more  than  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  ■nffieientiy  de- 
posed to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  tbar 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  ton 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  to  sn 
some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  careful  re- 
trospect to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illustiissi 
houses.  There  was  a  time  when  family  dn*> 
tion  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  specs, 
dage  to  high  rank,  when  domestic  worship  w* 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  aris- 
tocracy as  the  church  with  the  state.  The  cat, 
pel  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  esta- 
blishment as  the  state-room.  When  the  fare 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  man 
likely  to  exist  Even  the  appearance  was  a  be. 
mage  to  religion,  the  very  custom  waa  an  bs> 
nourable  recognition  of  Christianity.  But,  it 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  nave  been  of  high 
importance ;  the  domestics  would  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with  men 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  served  God. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  moral 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  *  tat 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.'  There  is  sons 
thing  of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  worship 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependence  oa 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  as 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  snbordinatioa 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Take  it  in  an  in- 
ferior point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  discipline,  it 
was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  pa- 
rade, which  regularly  brought  the  privates  be- 
fore their  commanding  officers,  and  maintained 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.  It  was  she 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  supe- 
riors, by  periodically  reminding  their  depend- 
ants  of  their  duty  to  God,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  extensive  ia 
its  immediate  effects  and  far  more  important  it 
its  consequences ;  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents is  too  obvious  to  require  animadversion, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  their  con- 
trary direction. — If  wo  could  suppose  the  man 
whose  talents  had,  by  pernicious  principles, 
been  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have, 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  cleat  view  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  his  mental 
powers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  we  should  wit- 
ness as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  of  cha- 
racter could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  v.irious  sentences  to  be  awarded  ai 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  one 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit;  the  noblest  fa- 
culties turned  into  arms  against  him  who  gave 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  scarcely  have 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  ?  The  mischief  of  a  cor- 
rupt book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dura- 
tion.— When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  rained  his 
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friends  and  neighbour!,  the  operation  of  an  un- 
principled  work  may  be  just  beginning. — It  ia 
a  ain,  the  commiiaion  of  which  carries  in  it 
rnoie  of  tho  character  of  ita  infernal  inspiror 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
by  np petite,  kindled  by  passion,  or  provoked  by 
temptation:  but  a  gratuitous,  voluntary,  cold 
blooded  enormity,  Die  offspring  of  intellectual 
wickedness,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity  ; 
the  deepest  sin  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sins  of  surprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
thin  frigid  villany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
intention  is  to  offend  God,  the  project  is  to  ruin 
man  ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal  peace, 
the  deiign  is  to  murder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it 

But  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
subject*  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  valuable,  as  far  an  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasion  in  which  wo  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  Wo  view  with  reverence  the 
profound  scholar,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  time  in  trifling,  whoso  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 
of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.  By  unre- 
mitting diligence,  ho  has  been  daily  adding 
fresh  stores  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  crudi- 
lion,  or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 
the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those-  he  haa 
rifled.  But,  put  the  case,  that  such  a  man  has 
never  so  much  as  conceived  the  thought  of 
lending  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 
the  influence  of  Ins  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  B|«culation ; 
h.-itf  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
ally  directing  his  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leads  to  tho  country  where  he 
and  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 
of  his  life,  are  soun  about  to  land, — w|io  can 
forbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 
chs racier,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am* 
bition  should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 
an  age  or  an  inland,  without  once  exorcising  his 
talents  on  some  topic  which  might  liavo  includ- 
cd  the  concern*  of  his  whole  species,  which 
might  havo  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
worlds  7  Wha  can  forbear  lamenting  that  he 
haa  risen  so  nigh  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 
moral  sense,  'one  step  higher  would  set  him 
highest;' that  ho  should  havo  been  contented 
Willi  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
as  editor  or  annoUtor ;  and,  tor  that  humble 
intcd,  to  relinquish  tho  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Maker,  by  instructing  his  fellow. creatures  ;  as 
if  that  were  a  less  fplcndid  object,  an  inferior 
concern  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
and  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequalo  ? 

If  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
emild,  at  the  c1hm»  of  life,  lead  even  tho  illus. 
trioui  f  irotius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
tivated both  secular  and  sacred  studies  to  wish 
th:it  ho  could  change  characters  with  a  poor 
|iioii«  peasant,  who  used  to  opend  most  of  his 
tim<-  in  reading  the  Biblo  at  his  gale,  what  may 
finally  he  the  wish  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  1'ir  Ipm  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
cofife.sMon,  are  brought  to  witnesi  at  once  the 
retribution  assigned  to  the  conscientious  use  of 
one  solitary  talent,  and  to  fttl  that  awarded  to 


their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment?  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulf* 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstances 
resembled  tho  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instance — that  'gulf  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  the  opulent  sen- 
sualist—is equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a 
barrier  already  hopelessly  im passable,  might  it 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches  ?* 

An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  forces 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
genius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimation,  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
wore  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely. — In  the  court  where  he  now  standi 
lor  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  Tho 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  dazzled 
by  thoso  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account — his  errors  having  been  lost  in  his 
brightness — now  come  forward  as  tho  others 
recede.  Our  feelings  arc  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  information.  Tiiat  fame 
which  we  lately  Uiought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air — that 
proud  roa  eves  for  which  ho  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  com  pa  red 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  is 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  substance, 
less  than  tho  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
icrior  minds,  or  a  moro  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  have  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist,  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
tho  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not  but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  undor  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  oxsmples  owo  to  the 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  tho  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  tho  unmixed  commenda- 
tion of  their  talon  is  and  erudition,  without  the 
gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  piac 
ticcs,  with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  tho  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over- valuation  of  genius,  un- 
sanctified  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  bo  the  unge. 
nerous  thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *  tho 

*  lift  no  one  apply  tins  to  tta  f rest  ftaleamnn  of 
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precious  from  the  vile,*  lest  unqualified  admira- 
tion, where  there  it  such  largo  room  for  censure, 
should,  while  profusely  embalming  the  dead, 
allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an  imitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  undistinguiah- 
>ng?« 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  time,  considered  a$  •  Talent, 

If  wc  already  begin  to  feel  what  a  large  pur* 
tion  of  life  we  have  lmprovidcntly  squandered — 
what  day 8  and  nights  have  been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  incon- 
sidcrately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good — how  much  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  vain  imagi- 
nation— if  things  already  begin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  harm- 
less, though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value  ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  bo  our 
duty,  shunned  what  wc  were  aware  was  our  in- 
terest, and  declined  what  wo  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happinoss;  while,  with  perverted 
enorgy,  wo  eagerly  pursued  what  wo  had  reason 
to  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  for  a  mo- 
ment The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  con- 
scientiously regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  employment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic it  will  bio  really  long.  If  wc  compute  our 
time  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  though 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
th«y  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  Ion?  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  coin [h wo d,  and  at  ihe  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  tho  stock  ?  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  timo,  aro  either 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
concerns,  or  tho.^c  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficiency they  deplore ;  tho  second  do  not  so  much 
want  timo  as  arrangement;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under  tho 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  tho  value. 

*  To  |in-vi»nt  any  misl.ik»n  application  of  ihi'w  ro- 
inaikt  it  may  b* jjrop.Tio  a\oiv  tint  Profiwor  I'ornon 
ami  Mi-  Huriic  Tuukc  arc  tin*  p.w«(iu?  to  whom  tli  >y 

■  ■1th*. 


They  will  never  make  a  right  use  of  tim 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  withou 
any  dofinite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  an; 
fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  being 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strike 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  seizes  the  imagi 
nation.  They  who  live  without  any  ultiinat 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular  process  ii 
the  steps  which  lead  to  iL 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  ti 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  ii 
always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  wil 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must  ever  be  kept 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  ii 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  awaj 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  i 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  anj 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  dutj 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraction.  Providence 
may  call  us  to  some  work  during  the  day  w hid 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  Even  i 
good  design  must  be  relinquished  to  make  wai 
for  a  better,  nor  must  wc  sacrifice  a  useful  to  I 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer  as  wel 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  lime  we  frequently  practise  i 
delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment  The  nou 
escapes  us  while  wo  are  settling  future  pointi 
not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasuie,  bul 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.  These 
imaginary  points  to  which  we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  successive  bul 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reck- 
oning too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of 
the  mind,  wc  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  events  not  only  remote  but  uncer- 
tain. Evon  if  tho  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledged;  and  tho  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interference  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
sinks  into  tho  undistinguished  fhass  of  time 
and  circumstances.  The  point  which  wo  once 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  attained,  would  sup- 
ply abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  duty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com- 
mon heap  of  fbrgotlon  things  ;  and  as  wc  recede 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections. Having  arrived  at  tho  era,  instead 
of  seizing  on  that  present  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  wm  future,  wc  again  send  our  imagina- 
tions out  to  fresh  distances  in  search  of  fresh 
deceits.  While  we  arc  pushing  it  on  to  ohjeots 
still  more  remote,  tho  large  uncalculated  spaces 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  discon- 
tent, which  fill  the  cha«i:i,  and  which  we  scarce- 
ly think  worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up 
far  the  greater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  bo  only  foolish,  and  would 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices, 
these   neglected  subdivisions,    had   not.  nil  of 
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-them  imperious  demand*  of  their  own — if  they 
were  not  to  be  as  rigorously  accounted  for,  as 
the  vivid  spots  and  shining  prospects  which 
promise  so  much  and  produce  so  little. 

Lie,  us  not  then  compute  time  by  particular 
periods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not  content 
ourselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 
the  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
when  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  the  hour  in 
which  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of 
time  is  valuable ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi- 
cant, when  every  day  is  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
that  each  one  possesses  weight  and  importance, 
because  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 
In  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
Jet  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 
to  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
small  concerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 
let  us  aim  to  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 
immediately  before  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
sion we  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
k  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  bo  in  posses, 
sion  of  either :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
cogency,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
purposes,  secures  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
of  throwing  away  what  we  most  fear  to  lose, 
that  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.  If  God  does 
not  give  us  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
make  it  short  by  this  wretched  husbandry.  It 
is  not  so  much  indigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali- 
ty in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  from 
answering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 
Few  things  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world 
as  the  prudent  disposition  of  this  precious  arti- 
cle. It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the 
charity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  own  company.  We  should  not 
only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it — The  distinction 
of  crime  between '  stealing  our  purse*  and  '  steal- 
ing our  good  namo*  has  been  beautifully  con- 
trasted. That  the  purse  is  '  trash*  is  s  senti- 
ment echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  «mal)  va- 
me  on  the  trssh  so  liberally  condemned  ;  while 
the  waster  of  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another'* 
time,  escapes  a  censure#which  he  ought  more 
heavily  to  incur.  It  is  a  feUny  for  which  no 
repentance  can  make  rcstitunon,  the  commodity 
being  not  only  invaluable  out  irrecoverable. 

Considerable  evil,  wit*  rospect  to  the  economy 
of  time,  arises  from  a*  error  which  infects  some 
minds  of  a  superior  east— a  notion  that  contempt 
of  order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 
that  great  mi  nek  cannot  he  tied  to  limes,  nor  en- 
slaved by  seasons.  They  value  themselves  on 
being  systematic  only  in  their  disdain>of  method, 
on  being  regular  in  nothing  but  irregularity ; 
with  ttom  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
They  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  husi- 
nes*  but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
-yith  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  time  to  which 
ibey  are  always  in  arrears.  From  this  vanity 
of  intimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hours 
what  coats  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  most 
pressing  business  is  deferred  to  some  indefinite 
period,  and  duties  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 
emitted. 

Vol.  II.  & 


The  same  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which 
leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment.  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
might  he  not  expect  would  be  accomplished  with 
their  assistance.  Those  who  are  now  marvels 
would  then  be  miracles  !  The  loo  common  con- 
sequence  of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents.  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi- 
dence of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
unpunctuaJ.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in- 
tellectual, seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regular  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  timo  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  lie  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  is  indicative  of  tho  other-  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  wc  may  seek  to  please  till  we 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soften  strong  truths 
to  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gra- 
dually less  to  recommend  them,  than  ourselves. 
In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  /riake  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.  We  may 
begin  a!  the  wrong  end.  4  We  may  censure  the 
wrong  practice  without  any  reference  to  the 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  of  our  friend.  In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient  If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  world  linces,  if  pre- 
judice, if  a  general  disinclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acquaintedness  with  its  doctrines  ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  bo  rcqui- 
site.  In  each,  in  all,  wo  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  concealing  its.  difficul- 
ties, its  humbling  requisitions,  nor  the  sclf-do- 
nials  it  imposes.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt, 
ing  to  them,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  approach 
this  truth  gradually  through  others,  from  which 
they  are  Ie?s  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro- 
duction at  the  outset,  shut  up  tho  way  to  farther 
progress.  Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temporally,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  ore  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  all%  on 
none  unscasonab\v,oi  wrctisAT^, 
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This  habit  of  turning1  time  to  account,  by  en- 
oaavouring  to  bo  useful  to  others,  will,  if  con- 
ducted with  mildness,  and  exercised  with  Chris- 
tian humility,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our- 
selves. It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  truths  wo  suggest;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  self  sufficiency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  put  UBona  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
our  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  wc  should  be  adopt- 
ing one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency,  as  thoy, 
to  whom  wc  arc  counsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward, if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  ground, 
to  be  our  censurers. 

And  here  I  would  affectionately  suggest  to 
my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  from  turning  a 
certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  in. 
struction  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  religious  knowledge — 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  again  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
ago  impressed — in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  Ian- 
guagc,  in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
—in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
pcrverseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  themselves,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  is  least  encou- 
raging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  oar  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves  ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac. 
know  lodged,  to  require  to  be  specified  ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  wc  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
ed by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
tho  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper. — But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  spon. 
taneous  thought*,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow.—  The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  for,  whether  graco  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  Hows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  tod  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  oC  i>\haustiug,  augments  the 
stream,  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  arc 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac- 
ter :  as  tht  man  thiuketh  so  is  he. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
onr  eternal  state,  wo  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
wc  have  maac  of  time  !  What  a  revolution  will 
he  wrought  in  our  opinions  !  What  a  contrast 
will  be  exhibited,  when  wc  shall  take  a  clear  re- 


trospect of  all  we  have  done,  and  mil  we  ociftf 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  pot  off  111 
inspection  to  an  uncertain  period,  to  a  pern 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  any  purpose  for 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  ska! 
then  perceive  would  have  been  right  ?  Let  than 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  us  to  ranee 
what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Let 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  « 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  pervert- 
ed, of  influence  abused,  of  learning  misappbtC 
of  time  misemployed !  To  entertain  seriocf 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  moat  likely  me- 
thod for  rectifying  tempers,  for  conquering  pro- 
pensities, for  establishing  principle*,  for  connra. 
ing  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  reel  the  eat- 
sequences;  for  relinquishing  enterprises  ids 
pursuits,  for  the  success  of  which  we  may  taa 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  as 
their  defeat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  hie  Bible, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  haa  time  to  be  sick: 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  tine  to 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  hi  ssort 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin ;  he  who  cannot  find 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  whica 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let"  us,  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serious- 
ly reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  ths 
world  :  •  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die, 
and,  after  death,  the  jmoMUrr.*  la  it  not  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  the  design  of  life  hi  to  prepare 
for  judgment;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  ve 
employ  time  well,  we  make  immortality  happy  * 


CHAP.  IX. 
Or  Charity. 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  suggest**! 
in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  particular  vocation 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably determine.  Each  is  particularly  called 
upon  tc  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediate 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  God  haa  given 
special  endowments  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker requires  ihe  specific  exercise  of  the  specific 
talent  The  nabire  of  the  girt  points  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  dobt,  t  marked  obligation.  This 
is  not  a  git\  confounded  with  the  mass  of  his 
gifts,  but  one  by  which  <»*d  designs  to  be,  br  that 
individual,  more  remurkaUr  glorified. 

But  charity  is  a  virtue  of  all  time*  and  ail 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  grace 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  givi*  the  last  touch 
and  highest  finish  "to  every  other,  \ad  resolves 
them  all  into  one  common  principle.  It  is  called 
;  |  the  very  bond  of  per  redness,1  not  only  because 
it  unites  us  to  God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  together!  and 
refers  them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  th-jr 
common  source  and  centre. 

St.  Pl-Iit  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  tini«he*  bv  ascribing  '<> 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority  ;  *  Abort  ali 
thine*,  have  fervent  charity."  It  isf  in.iecJ,  the 
prolific  principle  of  ail  duly :  a  confluence  «" 
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evory  thing  that  is  lovely  and  amiable :  the 
fountain  from  which  all  excellences  flow,  the 
stream  in  which  they  all  meet  It  is  not  sub- 
jeot  to  the  ebb  and  now  of  passion  or  partiality 
— it  is  true  christian  sympathy.  It  is  tender 
without  weakness ;  it  docB  not  arise  from  that 
constitutional  softness  which  may  be  rather  in- 
firmity than  virtue.  It  is  the  affection  of  the 
<*ospel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  communicated  among  his  ge- 
nuine  followers. 

Charity  comprehends  an   indefinitely  wide 
sphere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.    According 
to  the  arrangement  of  St  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
personification  of  this  grace,"  she  may  be  said 
to  embrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religious, 
personal,  and  social  duty.    *  Patient  and  Kind,* 
she  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be. 
nignity,  she  seixes  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
she  watches  for  it    She  *  endures'  evils,  but  in. 
flicta  none ;  she  docs  not  select  her  trials,  but 
'bears  all  things.'    Though  'she  believes  all 
things,'  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
linquishing  her  prudence;   sometimes,  where 
conviction  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent '  her  hoping  all  things.' 
She  subdueB  '  vaunting,'  conquers  the  swellings 
of  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  '  she  envicth  not,'  not  only  she  disal- 
low* the  injustice  of  desiring  what  is  another's, 
but  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  oven 
'  seeketh  not  her  own.1     Her  disinterestedness 
stirs  her  up  to  the  perpetual  rooting  nut  that 
principle  wrought  by  nature  into  thr  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  •easily 
provoked'  by  them.    She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irrascible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil- tempered.    Sho  not  only  does  not  per- 
petrate, but  'she  thrnkcth  no  evil.'    Sho  has 
found  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava- 
rice ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another's 
goods  her  own  by  &  simple  process ;  without 
dispossessing  the  proprietor,  she   rejoices  so 
much  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
hers,  because  it  is  his. 

Hero  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
not  only  bsfore  all  the  virtues  which  ho  thus 
gracefully  marshals,  before  qualities  the  most 
moral,  gifts  the  most  spiritual,  attainments  the 
most  intellectual,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
list  in  the  comparison ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
their  value,  he  annihilates  it.  Without  this 
principle  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
of  %oodne*8,  they  are  not  only  little,  they  are 
nothing.  Without  charity,  possessions,  talents, 
exertions  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
oar  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of- 
ferings, recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
our  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
but  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
shows  that  our  interest  in  him,  and  union  with 
him,  are  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
and  apply  the  different  branches  of  it  to  the 

*  First  Epittlc  to  the  Corinthian!,  chap.  xiii. 


common  purposes  of  life — Whenever  wo  are 
promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  either  by  assist- 
ing  public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  wc  cannot  effectively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle  ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  wo  cannot  confer, 
and  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  thegoncral  good 
towards  which  wc  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  tho  heart  is  shut  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  for- 
bearance towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.  But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  tho  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  wc  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  o*  exer- 
cising the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  principle  will  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  wtf,  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  bcrome  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily spring  to  the  performance ;  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
ranish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other..  This  charity  enjoys  ab- 
stinently that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
sho  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulates us  to  such  as  are  right  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  8he  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
smsll  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  things,  but  by 
our  genera]  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  after  an  uniformity  in  our  charity — 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry, and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  wc  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  wo  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence, to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  conspi- 
cuous a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  general  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder ;  it  would  be  forgetting  the  high  dig- 
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nity  he  conferred  on  this  grace,  when  iie  de- 
clared that  he  should  consider  the  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  hie  followers  for  his 
sake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party-favourites. 
It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
must  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve a  greater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
we  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press- 
ing necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  mo$t  immediate  is  that  of  '  the  household 
of  faith.1 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe- 
ther *  kept  by  its  owners  to  their  hurt,1  or  squan- 
dered to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Bacon's 
■  remark,  that  4  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
corrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  rpread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  mot*,  ad- 
mired  than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousnesa 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di. 
.  reeled,  over  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou- 
sand new  channels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance, as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrencl.  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good- 
ness. Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Yet  who  has  not  heard  persons  cxultingly 
boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the  age,  who 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  glorioid  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
tent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cows  rd  ice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frugal 
sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had 
paid  moro  cheaply  the  debt  of  bcnovnlcnce,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  parly  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  rather  late,  at 
length  camo  in;  she  was  in  great  agitation, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  bad  escaped  by  throw- 
ing  heraclf  from  •  two  pair  of  stairs  window 


into  the  street  She  then  recollected,  that  io 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  left  her  child  be- 
hind in  bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  ail  pre- 
sent, she  rushed  back  through  the  flames  and 
to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with  the  child 
alive  in  her  arms.  While  she  was  expressing 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  inexpressible  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man— her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  were  the  feelings  of  the  company. 
A  subscription  was  instantly  begun.  Almost 
every  one  had  liberally  contributed,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  nave  bought  the  whole 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said, 
4  Madam,  I  will  give  you,*  every  expecting  eye 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  be  un- 
used to  the  giving  mood,  the  person  addressed 
joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  but  drew  it  back  on 
his  coolly  saying,  *  I  will  give  you  this  affecting 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy.* 
Some  will  read  this  passage  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
cither,  is  likely  to  make  the  '  churl  liberal,1  or 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  any  fair  proportion  to 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  follow 
•hall  be  addressed  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
actor,  blessed  be  God  as.  common  as  it  is  amia- 
ble. * To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite 
liim ;  to  the  motive  ho  cannot  too  carefully  look. 
TVia  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  in 
which  more  excellent  charity  sermons  are  an- 
nually preached  than  ever  were  delivered  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity—that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever  made 
chariuble  foundations  a  part  of  its  institution— 
we  now  and  Ihen  meet  with  one  which  seems 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  put  the  point  for 
the  base.  It  is  with  diffidence  we  put  the  ques- 
tion, dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  offer 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now 
and  then  hear  assigned  to  almagiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  contribution  for  which 
l ho  well  inteutioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem  to 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  plate 
would  provo  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  kit  stead, 
who  *has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers  V 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example : — la 
the  temple  of  Him  *vho  gave  his  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  once  heard, 
and  from  no  moan  suthority.  Charity  called  ike 
atoning  virtue  of  the  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  distinguishing,  the  most  ami- 
able characteristic  of  the  ago,  had  been  right 
and  true.  But  when  I  found  it  thus  gravely 
proposed  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  I  wss  ready  to 
imagine  thai  I  heard  the  exclamation  of  SL 
Paul  to  his  Galatians — ( I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  unto  the 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel.' 

We  must  readily  not  only  allow  for,'  but  ad 
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tii re,  the  ardour  of  an  animated  preacher,  who, 
feeling  his  heart  expand  with  his  subject,  finds 
u  om  much  his  delight  as  his  duty  to  impart  to 
every  bosom  the  tender  and  com  passionate  sym- 
pathics  with  which  his  own  overflows;  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
the  restraint*,  which  christian  piety  should  im- 
poic  on  itself  in  not  overstating  oven  a  christian 
duly. 

Wo  have  no  right  to  determine  on  the  propor. 
lion*  and  possibility  of  any  man's  charity,  but 
.in  tii©  principle  wc  may  determine  ;  there  must 
ho  an  cxhauBtless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
where  the  Christian's  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
|Marpetual  current.  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  without  which  ncithor  faith,  nor  mys- 
teries, nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
■if  the  second  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  poor,  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
vital  spirit  is  wanting,  the  most  ample  bounty 
will  not  reach  its  end  ;  where  it  exists,  'the  cup 
•if  cold  water,'  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  intluence  others,  may  do 
gnod,and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
*hort  of  proiroting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
giver,  lie  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
pense any  which  lias  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  lu-glvct  work*  uf  charity,  not  to  be.  largely 
iihrral  in  the  |ierfunnaiiee  ot  them  accord  in?  to 
our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evidence  that  our 
professions  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  tin*  other 
hand,  to  depend  upon  them  us  what  is  to  bear  us 
out  in  our  claims  tor  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
<>f  God,  is  to  o trend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  mills.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
dervalue, or  to  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  dis- 
'ouraging  it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
assert  that  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  uc  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
fin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
■elf-delusion,  to  nwcll  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  item*  of  a  to- 
tally distinct  character.  The  Author  was  for- 
merly  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
'nough  her  benevolenee  was  aiis[>ccted  to  bear 
.iu  proportion  to  the  sphndour  of  her  c-itabii*-h- 
nent,  was  yet  rather  loo  apt  to  make  her  buun- 
t:"s  a  subject  of  conversation.  After  enumerat- 
ing the  various  instancf  s  of  her  In  neficence  «he 
ufti. ii  concluded  by  saying,  'notwithstanding  my 
large  family  I  give  nil  this  in  charity  lirridr*  /wy. 
■■  y  the  poor  nf'ff  ;*  thus  converting  a  cumpuUn. 
ry  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject,  into  ;i 
voluntary  bounty. 

(hit  corruptions  are  so  li.ib!«  to  infei »  '  ven 
-rir  "holy  thing*,'  that  wc  s-liould  n*1  tigilaiit  in 
lip-'  hv«l  '  x*rci«cVf  tin*  I  e-t  fcfloMiins  of  the 
r  rut — ^tfrctioiH  whit  h  !••-<],  wh«  n  hi'  grin-ioin. 
|v  ■■'■!:■■  ertcd  a  duty  iMo  n  ■leli.jht,  ».»i»»-  •:-,  in 
on!*  r.  ''V  a  plrnsnr.il'b'  fueling,  to  stir  1 1  -  no  to 
r.  irons '■•Mil  Wc  should  hr  circful  I  hit  iho 
great  em  my  may  not  b*  plotting  our  i<  jury, 
even  when  we  arc  performing  actions  the  most 
hostile  to  his  interest*. 


As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatively  demand*  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  wc  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  we  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  loo  frequently  thrown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  ho  who  gives,  docs  it  with  sim- 
plicity.*— When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extiaet  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riences in  the  unworthincss  of  the  object.  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  pcrvcrseness,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  does  not 
cheek  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
solo  measure  of  our  bounty,  aro  well  worth  the 
money  wc  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per 
haps  too  the  ]  cite  rated  instances  how  little  good 
the  best  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  he  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

Rut  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh 
hour's  want*,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors  ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while  the 
other  otrends  them  ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  Bublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  i*  the  lovo  of  our 
emmies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble his,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust;  a  love  not  inspired  by  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit.  It  is  following  tho  ex- 
ample, while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  •  do  good  to 'them  that  hate  us.'  It  ia 
a  charity  which  hursts  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  bclwicn  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  resembling  (fod's  love  to  us  ;  it  aims 
to  1m;  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  tho 
degree. 

A  wry  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  '  Be  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per 
tirt.'  It  ii,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
in  which  finite  inatores  can  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  (Jod  ;  n>o*t  ef  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  il  po^ible  tor  in  to  imitate  them.  For 
tliM'i.'h  nil  lb*  attribute*  of  i:<M  iiffnd  ll  "  most 
i  Tih-il  idea  of  complete  iiprfeeiiini.  yet  the  in- 
iutif'tinn  to  attain  hi*  iinaue  i"  "friVinjly  applied 
mi  the  .NYw  Testnuieut  to  tl.i-i  p.irri-iilar  part 
of  'he  divine  ch  u.i---ti  r.  The  Ap—tl.«  njiplie* 
our  K  ing  •  ;M!'ivi-ri  of  *'"•''.  ■' '  l',",r  r,'il'!ren,* 
it>trw  :rd«  to  T:.i.-a  induid'i  :l  iir-l  •"(■.«,  »  fnrgif- 
ing  one  anVf^r,  r\nn  a<  *•''•!  f-r  ('■  rist*s  pake 
has  fiirgivin  you,'  adding,  'and  walk  in  love  aa 
•  FW«  hi «hnp:HKi lock's  stmnn  uti  (Jw  tcit  'Be  re 
prrfect,'  Ar.  Ar 
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Christ  also  loved  us.1  ( So  that,'  says  the  bishop, 
1  his  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha- 
rity, as  if  ho  intended  to  secure  it  from  being 
applied  to  any  thing  else.*  St  Luke,  who  gives 
us  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  tho  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  Unthankful  and  the  evil.  After  having 
delivered  tlie  samo  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
1  the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saying, 
not  be  perfect*  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful.' 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God's  for. 
giveness  of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  bo  a  more  awful  conside- 
ration, than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  wc  inseparably  associate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  ?  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  wc  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accompanies  it  7  The  di- 
vine Author  of  tho  prayer  soems  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
he  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  high  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerful 
motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi- 
cations and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  bo  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro- 
fessed  enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  tho  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  personal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  tho  duty,  after  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  do  fined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  lthem  of  old  time.'  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispensation,  of 
saints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Tcfltamcnt  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
m  shower  oi  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  say* 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  that  oar 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  the 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  sublime 
species  of  charity  should  necessarily  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  that  dis- 
pensation. It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  our 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  exercised  in 
far  higher  perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportion 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  us,  however,  re- 
member, to  borrow  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
divine,  *  that  our  forgiving  others  will  not  alone 
procure  forgiveness  tor  ourselves,  while  our  not 
forgiving  others  is  a  plain  proof,  that  we  our 
selves  are  not  forgiven.' 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prejudice. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  subject  of  ape 
eolation,  than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  colours 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  which 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  deny 
them;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  the  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  tbe  circu-ostance;  tho 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it  dares 
not  openly  condemn  ;  the  disingenuousness  into 
which  it  slides,  even  thougli  it  does  not  intend 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  human  mind.  By  disguising  it- 
self under  the  respectable  name  of  firmness,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  actual 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  through  the 
pervcrscness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  up  for 
virtue;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  following 
it;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  one  else 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  sin, 
promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex- 
citing evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attache* 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  few  errors  more  calcu- 
lated to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  sc 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conscience  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  effectually 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  because 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in  the  very  error 
which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it.  Or  if,  with  tho 
Roman  governor,  he  ask,  *  what  is  truth  V  like 
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him,  he  turns,  away  for  fear  of  an  answer.  The 
strongest  light  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  arc 
dosed  against  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  de- 
sire illumination.  God  gives  not  only  the  object, 
but  the  faculty  of  discerning  it. 

As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejudice, 
-which  is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  we 
shall  say  little  of  those  prejudices  of  which  the 
passions  and  appetites  are  the  cause.  Interest 
and  sensuality  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
through  their  own  dense  medium,  while  the  vi- 
sion of  either  is  probably  clear  enough  in  judg- 
ing of  the  objects  of  the  other's  passion";  the 
blindness  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
lunacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
object  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
guide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte. 
grity  and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
does  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
verned by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis- 
dom  into  fatuity.  It  must,  therefore,  bo  an  en- 
lightened probity,  or  wo  may  be  injuring  our 
fellow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  wo 
are  doing  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
zealous,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  among  his  own  narrow  and  preju- 
diced sect  His  error  was  in  his  judgment.  The 
error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.  A  sudden 
touch  of  self-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
his  master's  disgrace.  But  in  this  case,  a  single 
penetrating  glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 
him  back  to  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  cure  the  prejudices  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 
necessary. 

While  the  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
put  even  the  Sadducecs,  the  infidels  of  the  day, 
*  to  silence,'  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
professing  Pharisees ;  instead  'of  rejoicing  to 
hear  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fully  vindicated,  they  redoubled  their  prejudices 
against  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
had  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
first  thing  they  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  en- 
tangle, by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de- 
feated the  common  enemy. 

But,  let  us  judge  even  the  prejudiced  without 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not 
so  much  tho  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
common  nature.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
which  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach- 
ments, is  a  fair  and  honest  prepossession  : — for 
instance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejudice,  that  generous  feeling, 

For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  Hear  ? 

But,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
i«  a  natural  inborn  error,  attached  to  that  blind- 
ness, which  is  an  incurable  part  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  bean 
■?vil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being 
^ught  not  to  excito  antipathy  ;  complete  unani- 
mity of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  a 
Dirt  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
cliere  the  effulgence  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  misapprehension  which  cloud  our 
judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly :  and, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  often  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart.  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it.  But  though  they  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
inducqs  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole; 
while  tho  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matt  or  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression  ;  in  acting  as  hos- 
tile ly  as  if  their  opinion  was  founded  on  the  best 
ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conscien- 
tious act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed, let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi- 
nions has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  8am c  general  kindness  as  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  vfhen  the  man 
who  suffers  by  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  as  if  there  wore  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment.  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  sumothin^  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist. 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  misloadings 
of  political  prejudice  !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten- 
sive in  its  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  often  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qnalitics,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  ?  With  this  un- 
founded partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
taking  tho  opposite  sido;  for  party,  which  takes 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it- 
self, takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  party, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforming  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  mean  time,  working  its  own  way 
by  these  perverse  instruments ;  the  worst  de- 
signers being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  for  not 
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having'  been  able  to  effect  the  same,  though  they 
had  perhape  planned  it,  and  though  adverse  cir- 
cumstances alone  had  interrupted  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment.  Thus  good  is  effected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con- 
scientious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it. 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoeuvres 
of  a  party. champion,  if  I  may  so  speak)  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  alao 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  it  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  commen- 
dation which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  bo  more 
than  supplied;  whatever  is  dexterously  left  open 
by  the  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over-charged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir. 
cumlocutory  preface,  which  is  gradually  pre^ 
paring  to  introduce  the  little,  though  effect ually 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifice*  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  game 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  mode  ration  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelled  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  after  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  tho  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
justice be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
a  pure  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  tho  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt- 
ed from  conviction  or  prepossession. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  tho  preju- 
dice* which  em  bitter  common  life :— when  we 
fancy  we  have  been  injured  by  some  unfounded 
evil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  suppnxrd  injury, 
under  Die  immediate  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  vqtiic 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
to  cool      Wc  shall  otherwise,  loo  probably,  fed 


and  utter  many  things  which  exceed  the  bounds 
of  strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  baa,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  ua  endeavour  to  col- 
lect and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  exact 
truth ;  what  the  enemy  really  said,  and  not  what 
he  bub  pec  ted  he  might  say-  Let  as  retrench  all 
that  is  imaginary,  alt  that  is  merely  suspicion ; 
let  us  cut  off  all  tho  aggravations  of  conjecture, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belong  a  to  unsubstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
we  shall  often  see  that  the  injury  ii  not  so  great. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  through  a 
mist  was  enlarged  ;  a  clear  medium  reduces  it 
to  its  natural  size* 

But  supposing  (he  wont  to  be  true ;  religion, 
operating  on  observation,  will  at  length  teach  us 
to  aet  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afflictions! 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self  love,  over  against  the  real, 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  body  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our.  fellow-creatures, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  moment 
sinking  ;  and  we  shall  bluah  at  our  own  irrita- 
bility ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of 
our  own  tot;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  re- 
port of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  self 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injury^ 
ODDosim?  our  iniuE-tice  I  dv  which  wo 
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HJaTiyw  he  duM  »m  iflmiw  W.  He  way  oMflke 
m  til  011!  JJUllllllK  VOTUIUUL  (Mling  our  persons; 
or,  after  a!lt  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely 
ill-founded:  and  if  we  wilt  examine  ourselves  on 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, we  may  (in d,  that  we  have  boon  wrong- 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovered, 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  lead 
us  to  correct  it,  wo  should  not  reckon  that  man. 
among  our  worst  enemies  ;  or,  if  wo  should  hap- 
pen to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
being-  assiHled  by  the  mode  #f  attack,  to  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cen- 
sure for  things  right  in  themselves!  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  nrrt  appear  right  to  others*  because  it  may 
net  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springs 
of  action,  -which,  if  rcvcnlrd*  would  convince 
others  that  wo  have  nut  acted  wrong*  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred;  instead  of  liking  our 
faults  the  bettor,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more* 
bociuFC  pointed  out  by  those  wo  dislike ;  would 
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it  not  be  wiser  to  inquire,  if  oar  opinions  may 
not  be  prejudices,  as  welJ  as  theirs  ?  For  it  docs 
not  inevitably  follow,'  that  even  the  dislike  of 
bad  men  is  any  certain  proof  of  our  goodness  ; 
though  our  natural  propensity  to  think  our  own 
conduct  and  opinions  right,  disposes  us  to  think 
them  more  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
own  singularities,  even  though  those  singu- 
larities may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment or.  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand  ;  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  censurers, 
whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
are ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
conduct,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
city of  judging  ours.  Even  though  their  hearts 
are  wrong,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
others,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
infallible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

But  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
good,  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  to  profit 
That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
ture so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
give  the  Christian  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
piety,  but  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  and 
dejection  which  that  hostility  might  create.  .  If 
be  meet  with  opposition,  be  most  not  fly  for  re- 
fuge to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  faults  of  his 'opponent;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
pressed, *  as  if  some  strange  tiling  had  happen- 
ed to  him  ;*  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op. 
position  he  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
he  is  in  all  instances  right  In  the  consolations 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
righteousness'  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  vanity ;  with  confidence 
in  God,  not  in  himself  He  must  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  value  himself  because  he  has 
enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
because  he  has  deserved  them.  Or  perhaps, 
their  is  something  wrong  in  us  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
have  enemies.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
render  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
This,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
will  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
that,  in  any  case,  the  Apostle's  interrogation, 
'And  who  is  ho  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  V  loses  nothing  of 
its  force. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
a  litigious  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
airy  nothings  conjprcd  into  difficulties,  suffi- 
cient to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 
takings ;  an  effect  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 
tiality with  which  even  wise  men  sometimes 
cleave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 
reluctance  to  examine  what  may  possibly  be 
wrong  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  ? 

It  woald  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre- 
judices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 
religion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could  hope  to 
see  such  a  general  proficiency  in  true  piety, 
that,  where  the  sentiments  of  men  concurred 
on  all  essential  points,  each  side  would  sacrifice 
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something  on  points  that  were  indifferent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realization  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence to  'make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  house*' 
what  would  it  bo  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  ?  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  agreement  between  those  who  profess  to> 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  it* 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  affect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  religion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  into  action,  what  a  glorious 
world  might  this  become  !  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate, '  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-offering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  differences,  by  such  a. 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  tho 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  bo  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
aggregate  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  genera* 
end.  But,  alas !  do  we  not  sometimes  see 
Christians  more  forward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common  enemy? 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  though  equally  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all?  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  our's  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
wc  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating unimportant  topics — things  which  a  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  ho  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour- 
ite opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  :  and,  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre 
dominance  in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  sinco 
great  and  important  objects  are  seen  by  their 
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own  light,  and  require  not  the  false  fire  of  pride 
or  passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  which  is  bat  a  mere  adjunct; 
and  often  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  so  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  affaire  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
19  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con- 
cern. The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more  essential  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
conscience  nor  shake  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  wo  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
pecially if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  if,  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  we  decide 
upon  their  characters,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  for  determining  which  we  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  often  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  wo  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Controversies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang- 
ed their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  ange- 
lical Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause  of  the  irre- 
fragable;* and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
of  Junsenius  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

At  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fre- 
quently beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquircd  into  and  unassailcd.  We 
are  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  about  a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
mure  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics,  seldom 
takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  an  unbias- 
sed mind.  He  has  a  pre-dctermination  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argument.  He  docs  not 
see,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  tor  orthodoxy,  he  may  bo 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  death's  wound  to  charity.  Ho 
does  not  perceive,  that  he  may  bo  injuring  the 

*  Scorn*,  Aquino*,  ami  the  oihur  nchool  divines,  were 
LiMttngmelMxl  by  these  and  similar  rpilhels. 


interests  of  practical  religion,  while  he  is  labour 
ing  to  promote  such  as  are  doctrinal,  that  he 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  is  infor- 
ming the  understanding.  Yet  a  controversy  is 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth  may 
be  vindicated,  the  minds  of  plain  Christians 
may  be  little  informed.  Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician's  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  silencing  the  oppo- 
nent, do  but  little  towards  enlightening  the 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.  Controversies, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  often  do  little 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  cost,  and 
the  evil  tempers  they  excite.  They  are  seldom 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  conduct- 
ed, they  might  be  of  the  most  service — the  on- 
prejudiced.  The  perusal  is  commonly  confined 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.  Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.  Of  these, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  prepossessions 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathies 
confirmed.  The  partisan  was  pre-determined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  his 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settled  by 
the  very  reasons  the  opposer  has  suggested,  so 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by 
the  antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
mical Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op- 
ponent a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  features, 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion :  a 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry-  the  exact  re- 
somblanceinsome  minutenesses  in  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  general 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherly 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  which 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common  Father 
will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Particular  Prejudice*. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motaly  mass 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudices  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious  tem- 
per and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  is  positively 
disagreeable ;  or  who  do  not  fall  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  conge- 
nial to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  our 
fellow  creatures,  till  their;  character  be  perfect, 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven  ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
wo  seo  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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though  it  be  marred  and  disfigured.  That  piety 
which  makes  them  amiable  in  Hi*  sight,  should 
prevent  their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we 
consulted  our  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
it  would  cure  us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
infirmities. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  haired,  are  indeed  suf- 
ficiently alive,  but  the  blows  thoy  aim  fall  hurt- 
less  as  the  feebly-lifted  lance  of  Priam.  If,  then, 
wo  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  dis- 
j  advantages,  will  it  not  look  as  if  wc  inwardly  la. 
mented  that  wc  arc  so  wry  good  to  so  little  pur. 


.y. mannered  persons,  however  safe  they  may  be    pose  ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 


as  to  their  own  stale,  could  be  aware  how  much 
injury  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
doing  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi- 
nating— who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris, 
tianily  in  the  abstract,  do  not  lovo  it  so  cordially 
as  to  bear  with  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 


universal  applause  for  the  superabundance  of 
our  piety  ''  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints, 
lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodness  was 
practised  as  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  wc  feel  as  if  wc  had  laboured 
in  vain  * 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class  of 


distinguish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex.  i  Christians  arc  too  ready  to  indulgo  against  an 
trinsic — If  they  could  conceive  what  mischief  j  other,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  character ; 
they  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which  to  the  philosophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as  ]  prepossessed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with  ,  class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it 
vulgarity,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.     They  should  remember,  that 


many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
no  excuse  for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
into  discredit  by  thedisagrccableness  which  may 
be  appended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
foreign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it. 


self.  These  unhappy  prejudices  are  often  laid 
in  by  an  education  in  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  literature,  which 
took  early  possession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  power 
:  and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first  and 


In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from  the  >  therefore,  doep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
fault  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  arc  |  character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  cx- 
not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  thero  urc  others  '  cossivc  admiration  oarly  excited  by  some  fh- 
which  arr  purely  voluntary. — Certain  religion.  \  vuurite  authors,  by  whom  the  more  impctuon* 
ints  thero  an-  who  torment  themselves  with  a !  passions  and  generous  vices  arc  exalted  into 
chimera  till  they  become  the  victims  of  tho  pre-  \  virtues,  while  the  spurious  virtues  arc  elevated 
jiidicv  of  their  own  creation.  Thore  is  a  que- j  into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
rulou*  strain  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a  |  whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
most  unsuitable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulge,  fancy  and  enchant  the  taste  ;  with  beautiful 
It  u  a  aort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  ovils, ,  imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry, 
rhich,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity    Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  between  ad- 


in  the  most  awful  extremo,  are  assumed  to  be 
still,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
folio wers.  Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  life,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
ously, every  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu- 
tion, as  if  Chridtianity  "still  subjected  its  follow- 
ers to  the  sufferings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 


miration  at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination ?  Thei*  brightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  such 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages. 


'of  whom  the  world  was  iut* worthy.*  But  lot !  will  exclaim.  Arc  scholars,  then,  necessarily  ir 
tbcni  com  (tare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  tor.  religious  ?  Cod  forbid !  far  from  inc  be  such  a 
menls  enumerated  by  the  Apostlo  to  the  He. .  vulgar  insinuation — far  from  me  such  a  pre- 
brews — enumerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  he  postermis  charge  ;  not  only  against  a  multitud" 
had  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer.  (  nf  eminent  lay-ehristians,  but  against  the  whole 
ings  lie  describes ; — lot  them  compare  these  with  of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and 
their  own  \*Uy  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they  '  labours  arc  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
have  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that  *of  rriockings  :' !  are,  or  ought  to  1«,  learned. 
%crurl%  mocking*,'  perhsps,  as  to  the  temper  of  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as  we 
the  revilnr.  hut  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  suf. ;  may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  do 
iVrrr.  The  ulorinus  profession  of  the  saints  of  j  scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  ha> 
old  brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments  not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principle, 
by  order  of  the  govrrnment.  Ours  is  sanctioned  I  must  necessarily  afterwards  first  open  the  \» 
by  the  ruling  powers.  '  7Vy  were  destitute,  -  lume  of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  ah 
ifflirted,  tormented  ;'  our  distresses  are  seldom  i  that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  ll"- 
f-aiiaed  hv  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  want    page,  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

•  •f  it.  They  were  denied  the  exercise  of  their  |  And  what  must  coiiKidcrahly  add  to  the  pn- 
'•*!i„'ioo,  we  are  prottcUd  in  mirs.  Thry  were  |  judice  which  may  reasonably  ho  exacted  in  !*> 
•bilged  to  meet  chndotiuclv  at  undue  hours  in  ,  thus  excited,  ii,  that   they  find  th*  great  object 

:n««*nim'xJioun   places.     With  us,  pro\t«i.iii    11 ;  of  one  religion   has  been  to  pull  down  all   tl,.- 

!iiaJ»     for  public  nursdiip,  and   attendance  on   it    trophic*  of  falv  glory  which   tho  other   hail  ••• 

rnrouraged  and  commanded.  successfully  reared.     The  dignity  of  human  in 

f*-t   none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  pcc\i-hiy  (  lure,  of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  viiik-Ij. 

•  urn  plain,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  wa*  o-.tlur  ,  is  laid  prostrate  in  tin  du»t.     Mm   m  atripix  r' 
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of  Ilia  usurped  attributes,  robbed  of  his  indepen- 
dent grandeur.  A  new  system,  of  what  appear 
to  him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues— cha- 
rity, simplicity,  devotion,  forbearance,  humility, 
self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries — is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
moved, when,  in  early  institution,  the  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
out  and  guarded  against,  but  are  even,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  arc  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  principles 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  upon 
the  stock  of  his  own  underived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na- 
turally be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering the  Gospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstanding, a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,  a  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fan. 
cy,  a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opinion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  is  sa- 
tisfied with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis- 
joined with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
by  perverted  comjaent,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
aunihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  under 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatnoss,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  this  world,  great.  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  in  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  right  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  give  the  glory  to  another.  After  having 
followed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  be  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triumphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  throne.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule :  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith ; 
one  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents  :  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
learned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
efficacious as  none. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
can  overthrow  hi**  faith,  though  their  licentious- 
nej*ji  may  alFect  hid  morals.  The  hardest  Wr.v 
to  hit  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modorn 
champions  of  unbelief;  by  writer*  against  w1  o:n 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with, 
out  Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
ware?  under  false  colours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  baptized  infidel  is  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  polytheist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious.  The  prepo*. 
terous  systems  of  a  false  religion  are  harmless, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  misrepresenta- 
tions sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  those  systems 
go  no  farther  than  to  establish  philosophy  as  bis 
standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide,  when  be  is 
brought  to  think — not  that  philosophy  and  taste 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  requires 
no  such  sacrifice — but  that  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mired subordinately,  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper- 
fectly counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  in 
the  first  half.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  untinctnred 
with  religion ;  of  *  that  love  of  fame  which  the 
pure  spirit  doth  raise,'  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  admira- 
tion exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac- 
ters— of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprincipled 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerful 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion — 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized— -ill  the 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  the  per- 
nicious elegancies  of  the  gay — all  the  hollow 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  offended,  that  Christianity  ad- 
mits  people  who  are  not  elegant-minded,  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tages, to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profound 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  after 
the  most  successful  struggles  in  this  new  sci- 
ence, it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  i* 
humiliating,  that  the  religious  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  often  more  rapid,  because  less 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
pute r  of  this  world.'  It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
doubts  of  the  superficial  caviller,  who  seeks  to 
be  'wise  above  what  is  written.'  For  if  the  en- 
dowments of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have  no  other 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention  ;  they 
have  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagination  to  repel ; 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme  ;  tljoy  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation, which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments  ;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
inoro  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  unin- 
fluenced minds  arc  open  to  impressions,  and 
good  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They 
have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepossessions 
to  extinguish.  They  have  no  compromise  to 
make  with  Christianity,  no  image3  of  deities, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  temple  with 
Christ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  better  thing  than  he  made  it     We 
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aire  seen  how  much  philosophy  early  impeded 
the  reception  of  pure  Christianity  in  some  of  the 
wisest  and  moat  virtuous  prfgan  converts.  Ori- 
gcu  and  Tertulliau  did  not  receive  the  truth 
from  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  ol"  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flight  of  enthusiastic 
fancy,  let  u*  recollect  with  what  an  extraordi- 
nary elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Author 
offur  religion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  thiti 
truth  :  '  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.*  lie  then,  instead  of  account* 
ing  fnr  it  by  natural  means,  resolve*  the  myste- 
ry into  the  go«jd  pious uro  of  Cod — '  Krtn  no  Fa. 
thfr,  forma  it  teemed  good  in  thy  sight.' 

Kven  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  mixes  with,  and  debase*  llic  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor- 
rect idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
and  sentiment* ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
association*  which  eclipse  the  diviuo  light,  do 
not  extinguish  it :  they  rather,  in  somo  mo.i- 
fcure,  prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shi.'.ing 
through  ho  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  of 
refinement  sees,  as  he  cunnot  but  see,  what  ame- 
lioration Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  uneducated;  how  it  improves  his  habits; 
raises  his  Ian  gm  gc  ;  what  a  change  it  t fleets  in 
hi*  practiee  ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
jjives  to  hi*  dark  understanding  ;  what  consola- 
tion it  convey*  to  his  heart;  how  it  lightens  the 
burdi-ii-  uf  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
•jt  his  lili* — he  will,  if  he  bo  candid,  aeknow- 
ifdgf,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  powerful  clli- 
cary  in  that  n-ligiou  which  can  do  iimre  for  the 
ignorant  ami  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
dune  li>r  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  il 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  tho  power  of  grace,  when  we 
sec  men  far  KiirpasNing  all  others  in  vvcry  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
religious  k  no  a  ledge  by  persons  absolutely  des- 
titute of  all  other. 

Hut  if  then-  weak  and  humble  disciple*  afford 
a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian, 
ity  ;  if even  tlit-M-  low  renpietits  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing excni|ilih<uiifin  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
iit'i*t  eoufi'NN  lhi-y  cannot  exhibit  an  iipjally 
»  ibii.rn-  ilea  of  enroll  in  perfection,  they  cannot 
niiM'-e  I'f*  Kami'  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
ca'.i<>:i,  liny  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
•».tff»""  jKiAi.-rhil  .irgii'ii»iit<i  an  highly  educal'd 
C'ln^'nn".  ilahttiiat'd  to  inquiry  and  retl-e- 
ti'.fi,  liu'vi  are  capable  of  funning  m«>r<>  j«i-t 
Tie'**  id'  the  character  ami  attributes  i.f  ti.-d, 

iii-iri?  rrd-irg'-d  c I'p'ion-*  of  hi-*  m-iral  govern- 

•iienl.  Tney  liiiv-  .il.-i  the  advanti^^  ■••'dravvin^ 
n'll'i.  if-'-'iiir  funds  to  aii'^iiu  nl  i'i"  r  -«;dril«i.il 
M'"K'».  T'i-v  ..r--  c  ••iVi  r-.i'it  with  ;:  ,!',..:«.  i  m 
!• -o-i-ir-irv  wi'h  !  ••*  m<pirtd  wrihr,.  .\«-jH«int. 
-i'.C':  wiiii  indent  .n.iiiuers  an  1  uro'iit.*!  u<<.i^i*« 
nl**  l'^^"*  ifr-a!  udv.inM.je  to  the  b-'.lei-  d  re«  I. 
#-r*  «•!  SiTijit  ire,  ond,  by  i  \  tiding  them  t-i  ;!ir«»v; 
fi-  »v  I. jiit  on  p.-i*sa;?"N  wm-ii  linn  lud  i.a!id>'red 
i.'i*-  in-,  adds  frr«»h  *!r-M.g»li  and  d  -in  hie  e«#!i!ir- 
initi  >!i,  t'l  a  fiiilli  which  wai  beiuiu  '  birred  up 
wi*;i  rib*  of  iron.,• 

•  Tii"  paltry  cavil  o«  t*e  impossibility  thai  tlw  peai 


Scripture  also  afford*  a  larger  range  of  con 
toinplation  to  those  enlightened  mind*  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  who  havc 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikingly  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  discern- 
rucnt  has  led  many  woll  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed  persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again  : — Many  detached  texts  arc  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tiorr  as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,*  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  giving  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject.  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
con  sequence  3.  Now,  for  the  fullor  understand- 
ing theso  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  tho  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  bo  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  attain  all 
tin-  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  ho  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  mnkf-  the  Bible 
a  butter  thing  than  he  finds  il.  Ry  diligent  ap- 
plication, and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarge*  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  the 
1  will  of  Cod  ;'  and,  therefore,  -  knows  of  the  doc. 
trine  that  it  is  of  Cod.1 

It  must  lie  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  professed  scholar,  by  converting  Scrip- 
ture loarning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex- 
plain away  his  faith;  and  his  learning  which 
adorns  is  capable  aU»o  of  being  turned  to  dis- 
credit it. 

We  mint,  however,  admit,  that  when  our  sup. 
posed  man  of  high  education  becomes  essenti- 
ally pious,  hi*  pii-ty  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  is  more  pur»-,  morn  perfect,  more  c tempt  from 
>  rr« iiiPiiim  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  as- 
-•■.I  iati.in,  more  entirely  frc«  from  disi»'.i!»tiiig 
cant  ami  i«t!",inive  phraseology  ;  |ps*  j i k •  I y  to 
run  into  inipru.le.'ice,  error,  anil  rxn-.s-  ;  )■  •■»  in 

|.--it  t\.Tii  ,«i  r.nil.|  ,in  urn  ihi<  f-1  if  .h  .\,t  a  :  l"-  *M  ai 
•il     i'     !■■«  il  i   ■■(■;%   1 1 1 1 - 1  • ' -ft ■  I   <i-irh    |.-i!    r-    .i-    »%■  ■        •'■■• 
1 1 ■  t  iniii-  I  «  il'i  i: n»  r  ■  ■mi,i,*i!  ;»i»liii--  in  u  :i      i    !i«"   in 
r i-  -it-  I'l-tl.  :in  <r  nil  i!-       T'i  •  Iri-m  n'i  i    I  «'■•■■  r  ft'   IN- 

|.T-.(!.liC    n'nUi.i    f    |.  .»%■■!■     -nl'i      ||  Ji    t'l-ljli 

Hi  •  I i:i iic  unh  In-  .  .  •  :i  i ■■  ■  i'  t  •■!•'%  -'  .'  •  !'••■  i'  i "i  ■  f 
I  » ■-■  wii'i  .it.-  iL'ii'iri  i:  ..i  is--  tirii'.'t  im  ■■■  »  i-"i  !'.i- 
h  1 1—*  ■•!  i  i-t.  fi  i.iM-.'ri  *\\.;-t.,  •  .i  U"  •  -  i  in'i 
i!>  I -.« tit'-r  •  I  -  -iv  .*  ;  *  1 1  • «  •  _--  i  I  '■»-  »  .,-.•  '  .  i  ■  ii-'-  ■■■ 
I'l  it  l  .1  !i  i  j  -.r  .•  Ii  lit  i  '..■  r  • .  i  i:-  i  :  i  •■  •  ■  !  u'i  i»-  j 
a>i«M  '.Ii*-*  ■'  ?*i  ,i|i!  i'i«  :i»  !•••  li-iu  ■>.  (f  ■•«  .i  1,'it.ir.inri 
%*■•■  Will   ||.i|  (U-lfriiiMlf       I  »l  - 1  t  ri>  •  -   iiin'iit  |i-  ni'iil  i|.;(.  -. 

wiih-itil  niiin>M-i  ufihi»  iciiuraiia'.  nt  of  ifu«  iii«inf>  in. 
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danger  of  the  gloominess  of  superstition  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildness  of  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  Having  the  use  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice,  he  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be. 
ing  misled  by  ignorant  instructors ;  nc  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  so  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious  man ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  superiority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity!  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos- 
ed by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion often  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be- 
cause, being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are,  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  they  exjhibit 
it  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  the  same  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  nerhaps  his  natural  perspi- 
cacity,  unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity — not  only,  that  in 
all  degrees  of  capacity  and  education  in  the 
samo  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
those  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sun  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  whore  literature  has  never 
softened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be  caught  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  polished  and 
Christian  countries — yet  whercvor  Christianity 
has  made  its  way,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tive obscurity,  thore  the  genuine  spirit,  and  tho 
great  essential  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  bo  found 
just  the  same  ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  tho  same  results  spring 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Grecnlandcr  or  the 
Academical  believor,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  all  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites  ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
grace,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
in  spirit  as  their  possessors  bear  in  the  common 


properties  of  body  :  all  this  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  there  must  be  something  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  assimilate  snen  contrarieties — 
which  can  re-unite  those  in  one  common  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  produce 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Does  not  all  this 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  previous  accomplishments 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart  ? 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  effect,  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Further  causes  of  Prejudice. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  inftdel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
Tho  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convincing 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ignorant; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  taught 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  after  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  considera- 
tion, because  they  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  a  Deity.  Tho  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  capacity 
for  religion  upas  the  distinguishing  mark  of  ra- 
tionality, and  that  this  capacity  is  the  most  un- 
equivocal sign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them , 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negotiation ;  as  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  other's  defeat.  But  is  it  not  an 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  to  repre- 
sent his  highest  natural  and  his  supernatural 
endowments  as  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other's  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  tho  ardour  of  piety,  or 
ill-judging  piety  hands  over  reason  to  obloquy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill-understood 
jealousy  of  each  injuros  tho  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christ  ran  ity  is 
so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possessor  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause , 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroachments  of  er- 
ror, tho  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroads 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  But 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  hnt  an  ally, 
Christianity,  strong  in  Almighty  strength, 
maintains  her  own  imperial  power  un fringed. 
While  she  courts  the  friendship  of  her  confede- 
rate, she  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  otflco,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its 
proper  limits.    The  old  law,  indeed,  being  s 
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formula  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digest  of  ordi- 
nances for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  full 
an  exercise  for  the  use  of  reason.  Descending 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  being  ex- 
panded into  the  most  detailed  directions,  it  left 
little  for  the  disciple  but  to  read  the  rule  and 
follow  it.  But  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
we  hare  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  system  of 
principles,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
as  well  as  great  duties,  leaves  much  more  to  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  furnishes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  to  com. 
pare,  to  separate,  to  combine.  The  whole  plan 
of  duty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  open  ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  in. 
termediate  step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expressions  are  merely  figurative; 
some  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
cumstance, and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Gospel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub- 
mission  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew ;  but  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  them  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
reflection,  and  the  eaercise  of  his  sagacity.  We 
allude  not  to  the  great  *  masteries  of  godliness,' 
but  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  wo  should  never  have  done 
with  the  inexhaustible  subject.  Observation 
presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent cast,  though  their  uniform  object  be  the 
same.  Those  persons,  while  they  sometimes 
seek  her  temple  by  different  paths,  are  yet 
oftener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  than 
by  things.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separating 
principle,  prejudice  is  always  carried  to  its 
greatest  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
fiery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
too  frigid  on  the  other.  But  both,  as  we  ob- 
served, maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 
leading  terms  by  which  each  is  found  to  be  dis- 
criminated, and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
asunder.  Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 
quish the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 
these  terms  either  do,  or  should  designate  to 
their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 
religion.  The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 
from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  trout  with  repul- 
sive disdain,  him  who  appears  earnest  in  his 
approaches  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 
through  some  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 
in  a  direct  way.  There  are  many  terms,  such 
as  faith  and  grace,  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  which  subject  the  more  advanced 
Christian  to  tho  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charge  of  cant.  These,  however,  are  words 
which  aro  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 
eternal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
yet  not  as  the  Shibboloth  of  a  profession,  but 
because  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he  did 
not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he  would  be 
deserting  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  compro- 
mise, to  the  ruin  of  his  conscience.  I 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy  ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  utters  them  only  means  to  express  by 
virtue  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  designates 
the  confirmed  Christian.  The  abuse  of  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adver- 
sary a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  arc  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag. 
nify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  differ 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo  expected ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility ;  or  if  seem- 
ingly averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposi- 
tion mitigated,  differences  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  conces- 
sion in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  rec- 
titude are  used  to  tho  exclusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  show  tho 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
quence, the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it.  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  bo  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant, he  may  be  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  often  in  a  very  improveablc  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  sec  that  you 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
4  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts/  this 
is  no  small  step :  yet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  'by  tho  grace  of  God  touch- 
ing him.'  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  aro 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your's 
being  the  cause,  and  his  the  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and 
rectitude,  bat  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  desire  to  bo  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of- 
fence taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  tho 
outset,  blocks  up  the  avenues  to  each  other's 
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heart,  and  leadi  men  to  be  bo  filled  with  the 
things  in  which  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  (o  the  things  in  which  they  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any  Evangelist 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  expressive  of  the  most  awful  veri- 
ties of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
satisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
first  used  some  ages  after  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  found  there  ?  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
it  teaches. 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride  behind 
rectitude.  St.  Paul  expressly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts  to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in- 
Terted  injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith  was  unnecessary  where  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  bocauso  virtue,  Christian 
virtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previoas  faith.  In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
upon  his  own  uniform  principle,  suppo-es  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  faith ; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.  Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in  his  prohibi- 
tion of  an  hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say, 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he  concluded  that  his 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on  this  conviction  grounded  his 
cautionary  exhortation  token  thou  doest  alms, 
when  thou  prayest,  when  thou  fastest  He 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.  Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himsolf  no  attribute  is 
so  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
sin  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  greatness. 

Humility  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity    requires   the   perpetual    practical 
exercise.     It  docs  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others — thnt  we  should 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  ads  of  benevolence  j 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  our- 1 
selves :  but,  whether  we  loach  or  are   laupht,  . 
whether  communicate  our  g«»od  things  toothers,  | 
or  arc  dependant  on  others  for  the  communion-  ' 
'  tion  to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the  ! 
inrmrisbh,  the  indispensable,  the  habitual  grace,  | 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian*  Pride  being  the 
,  radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man ;  the  busi- 
ness, the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the  spiritual 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it 

However  valuable  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments  have  been  found  in  the  vindication  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talents  and  learn- 
ing  have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evidences 
and  augmenting  tho  illustration  of  di vino  truth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  smith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit'  Christi. 
anitv  gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re- 
casting them  in  this  mould.  Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  the 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  ac- 
complishes his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  by 
pairing  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  The 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  of  swelling 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumbering 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  image — that 
model  by  which  it  works — as  the  human  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  successfully 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favourable  to 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  bat 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemy  to  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  affording, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth  on 
their  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  While 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  faith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — not  the 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  oxcept  to  inti- 
mate their  danger — not  any  mention  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imme- 
diate object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — It  is  the  temper  which  of  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  most  uni- 
formly enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  and 
holy  life  most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and  holy 
Ono  which  inhabiteth  eternity,'  by  a  transition 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  the 
most  inconceivable,  immediately  subjoins,  that 
*  He  dwclleth  with  the  contrite  and  the  humble ; 
and  thin  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 
1  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re- 
vive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  aft  or  these  repeated 
declarations  and  examples  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should' still 
be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  ebullition  of 
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•pint,  tnd  thai  humility  should  be  bo  little  un- 
der  stood  to  be  the  true  moral  dignity  of  Chris, 
liana  ?  While  in  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess, there  is  no  excellence  to  which  it  is  not  pre- 
liminary, and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown  ;  nor 
are  other  virtues  genuine  but  at  they  are  ac- 
companied with  this  grace,  and  performed  in 
this  spirit.  No  quality  has  acquired  its  perfec- 
tion, till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep- 
ed in  humility. 

It  is  indeed  essentia]  to  the  very  reception  of 
<  'hrintianity,  for,  without  this  principle,  we  shall 
fo  disposed  to  caril  st  divine  revelation,  to  reject, 
::t  loust,  every  truth  revelling  to  human  pride  ; 
\;v  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
(•ml  than  his  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
Lit  veracity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
spiritual  wants,  and  the  suitableness  of  that  re- 
medy which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This 
principle,  therefore, is  indispensable;  without  it, 
v*n  shall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
(  nnstianitj  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  'it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  wa  shall  not  dixecver  the  evil  of  our 
own  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
w<* «. hall  exercise  no  habitual  dependance  on  the 
promised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  wc  dn  not  feel  the  want. 

Hut  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  jjst  es- 
timate nf  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  dis'.tm  the 
iiamrwncss  of  our  capacities.  It  remind)  *;«, 
In ;it  then.*  are  many  things  ev»n  in  the  woras 
of  CJiid's  natural  creation  far  above  o-jr  cjnipr*. 
in'iiM'in ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  biir.dn'.™ 
nf  our  minds  we  iniko  frequent  mistake,  ind 
limn  a  very  erroneous  judgment  about  things 
op-iip-irativtly  obvious  and  int*  liigihle.  Tms 
Icnincr  will  bring  n*  to  credit  with  fjller  or- 
ditlsty  the  tntiuvmy  which  <*od  in  hi*  word 
gives  of  himself,  and  cure  u*  of  sh»  vanity  of 
rfjccting  it,  »»n  the  mnre  ground  lhat  we  orir.oi 
ciinprrhend  it.  It  will  d'.!iv».r  u«  friM  vt+  d*:- 
M.-f;  of  being — ■  wise  aboi*  what  i«  t»  rr.!».n."  t'tl 
»-  *Aw.  %  Je  antiditc  to  the  penis  of  that  yt*  *-i»e 
>>•  unhallowed  knowied."*.  *ith  whir'i  ?v  -jTiwi 

*  .J«i':er  templed  his  fir-t  credulous  vi*.»in. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  prac'.icaiiy  ri»d* 
!.'i<iwn  to  in  how  pl>j-.>.ly  rt'li^i'm  jifodjV-v  »•.• 
t  "£»rt*  on  oumrlve*.  trial  we  *i'i++  to  manei  at 
in  f.vblc  ina?u*nc»  a?;-!  *lo*'--r.»"*  1  elfii-a*"!  '•• 
f.-i  mc  around  n*.  A*  a  com- ■<•;*•> ;  e.  this  ;«•■:.- 
•■..  V  had*  the  hu'iihl*  <"-.ri-!iir.  t ■:  *■*;  *ev*r*   ,-, 

*  ::jsng  hirm*-!?"  sr.'l  iJ-.-i."*  .1:1  ».  •  V  rt%  :■* 
:■•  i*id{:n;otkier«.  W:,»vi  *j*-  r  ,-r<:m-  •  •..-!•■ ::" 
v  .•■!  «ror*e  m^n.  it  f»ir.  :•?••*  1  ■    '■•■• .  r.'.'.   :  r 

*  m;:yt  but  frr-iVud** ;  w.v.r.  v.  1:  .  '••.••■r  f  r  a.. 
c.!i'i»i  1!  *>»■!,*  »»>a *•.' rn «*:.!. 

J*  I.  I'm!  si*i*fii«  :#  :.».v  V#\-,  ";".7  rviv  ',<"•■  / 
Ifj^thj  m-rvrm^nt  tv:..«  ".  *  ;►•><"  ,r>'"v.  -       ■.»•. 

■  ■  v*-fl«  «he  corn;-!-  '■  r. '.'•..',«/  •  •  .'•:>■.;..•  y 
'  ::  :•»*•.  In  hi*  ad-r*  •■■•  t  ■-«"■!■■  ^ '-..'■■  ' 
.    ■•'■!i»  *x^r*««^i   .  ij  "'   j  "■•:»■•  ■.;" "  •':.■•■ 

1    ■  virion,  in  t-.i?  «  •  y  :.i:  ■  ;--i?    ■■.    '■••  • 
:  .  .■.,  v.  M-h  11  r*-'i"*'  :    :-i  '».'.  ,.-.'.':•    a"-  r  •• 
.  ;■■  ■  f  Hi'n  th*.t  **:',s,>*.:  r  »--i.'  '.^  •■■*♦  .•"■  >  .1 

■  x.-    .•■••t  to  eaV*t  !'.•  -i :   •»■ :.   ■"■-  t     - 
:-.     •■.■•■•  :•'*!  on,*  tog**:i*r  *■  1 '.'i  ■••■.*r  *■  .f.-' 

q  nV.-i  vMich  lie  enminera*.^,  ■ ;.  i.-.-j  ::  *.*  •.?' 
i..:n  i.' 

II?  mi;ht  hav«  pisssii  this  du'.v  ULdtr  l  *■• 

v»u  11.  l 


I  s-i:ipn«ition  of  two  cases,  and.  in  eitite?.  ,v.e  in- 

j  j  miction  would   be  just.     A«  they  ha*:  *..*ce  a 

1  uublic  pro:V^*i'in  of  ffUMtianity.  he  ii*:':fe*. 

!  that  there  was  no  surer  way  'A  *\\nK\r.i  \w 

!  their   profession  m«  sincere,  and  fh?:r  ».  -s.T<r- 

,  *ion  radical,  than  by  this  o.ner"j;Toca'  rriar t.  ».vj 

'  cultivation  of  an    humbl?   •p\r\\     Or.  on    :>k 

other  hand,  however  ce*plv  r«x/'**i  i*«*y  :-.-g"rt 

.  be  in  faith  and  pi^ly,  he  mi/M  fr#|  .!  r.e-.*t»»*rv 

to  remind  th«m,  that  th*y  s  .o»jk  r^/.  i'x  ».«5*r 

themselves  as  having  atUir^  a  p*r:V •.*'/•*  *  •#;-> 

left  no  room  for  im5rr'*T••n♦r.^     ft*  ft*  «*•  ••« 

deep  rrofirient  in  cmn*.  w:»«y>*n  rr-r-:  •.•  \*:-g 

thit  *!!  *  as  dor.*:  wh*n  ?.•>•  *",*,*  t*r»  -.a*:  »->?*.«s 

on   hi*  new  cvirse.  *.e  »-.". :r.»  ••■»-;    »n*-  t'*A" 

,  111s  e.T'-rtual  cfti.'-g*.  ».%*»  ••<*»  •-,->-.  ^   ti  *  — r- 

.  ^equtnee  a*  »*i.'   *•  a  :•■//  i%»***;—   •  ^  .•   #/f* 

ihis  c<ri**isi   fr%*^  .  *'i   v?'.<-.^«  •-•*•••  ;•*.- 

Tersion   at  a  mo*.:**,  -r-ra***    vv-  a*e   t  ••.«£} 

rene**«^d."     H»  Cr«.*  ry/  »»-yr-  •-' **  c  t-  y  t  .^  «'-. 

act.  «o  ti.iiTi  a*  a  g*r*»ra-  -:.»'y.«». •••v  *y    •    •.< 

im^li.r.g.   \r.ry*rm,r.j   •„*.    •. .»    *.-   "■•.*•-.,    ;-*.«■  .«>i 

tr.i!  grc»'.-(  irii  utttiL'j  v.  .  r*    *.■  *  :«v;-r*w 

•o  p^r:V.*y*a. 

Trie  C'Xf.rtr.**  */  r_,.r  »•  a/.  *y  !•*?  "«^  ^  a. 
or»'ars*-t  '.:*  i*.»  irr:'+  Km+'m.'*  a-*  •**.•.'.•  ^  •'.*< 
a?ai»»t  r*fU:*.  ?•■:.•*■  *-».     y  •••  >•.-»    '.■*■.  -.  »t 

^vsrer'..;  \r*i:*?y  -.'  ■-•/»  '#-^>-    »»j  -jvv  •».jA. 
iiai.y  >.-.=..*<  %7*.^»t  :.*-•*  *''■*?  •r.-.n  ■/  -.-.■> 

■  \    I'.'.l  l«S»'S     .'.  »,*A  I".*'.!    %      '•*   -    •■*.-•  ■.•**•-.•*■* 
f*.*'*.":'j  ff.:*.    .'.  "     -■  ;   1    •  jr    ".%•     '   *■*  «     ..* 
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light  we  once  received  in  the  contemplation  is 
first  abated  by  self-distrust,  and  finally  abolished 
by  self-acquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  to 
send  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  higher  sources.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi- 
dence in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goodness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fect of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing,  but  by  rising  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti- 
cularly, if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  a  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  to  our  preceding  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  were  permit- 
tod  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  (hat  wo 
might  bo  brought  to  advort  to  those  of  which  we 
had  been  so  little  sensible ;  and  though  the  de- 
pression consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
consciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
us  to  a  feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  'secret  faults,'  as  well  as 
against  open  and  •  presumptuous  sins.' 

Evon  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri- 
gorously as  he  ought ;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
commendation,  becauso  his  enlightened  con- 
science tells  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elated  with  the  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
the  censure  he  does)  not  deserve,  conscious  how 


much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  which  the  c*m 
surer  cannot  know. 

There  is,  howover,no  humility  in  an  excessive 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  com- 
manded to  take  a  false  estimate  of  our  own  cha- 
racter, though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  a 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apostle  SL  Peter  was 
contented  to  call  himself  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  self-constituted  successors,  by  an  fay- 
per  bole  of  self-abasement,  have  denominated 
themselves  servants  of  the  tenants  of  God.  And 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  sur- 
passed the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  the 
display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quality  any  in- 
fallible proof  of  its  existence*  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  affability  to  the  poor  pro- 
duced as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  the  humility 
of  the  affluent.  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia- 
ble, whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ex. 
pression  is  equivocal.  Does  it  not  sometimes 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhibit  ion  ef 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  much  smiling  con- 
descension from  the  powerful,  while  it  conveys 
4  an  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  V 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  hut  keen  delight,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  the 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them;  the  other,  like  Dryden's 
Achitophel, ( bowing  popularly  low,*  wins  by  his 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not.  per- 
haps  have  obtained  by  his  merit  But  the  cur- 
tain soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene : — the 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cha- 
racter and  condition.  The  periodical  condescen- 
sion at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year's 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerfully 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Whcro  the  difference  of  condition  is  obviously 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  may  be 
gained  by  familiarity :  the  condescension  is  so 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  docs 
not  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  which  esta- 
blish that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment, and  the  rich  from  derogation :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
ledged depondant,  no  dread  of  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  condescen- 
sion finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  bo  paid  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men's  hearts  against 
them ;  their  very  prido,  therefore,  preserves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  affa- 
ble in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  for  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  concealing  the  most 
offensive  part  of  itself.    Thus  it  can  retain  Um 
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nature  and  gratify  it*  spirit,  without  the  arro- 
gant display  by  which  vulgar  pride  disgust*, 
and,  by  disgusting,  loses  its  aim. 

The  true  test  is,  how  the  same  person  feels, 
and  how  he  conducts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
claims  come  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pretensions,  or  sun 
passes  him  in  his  success — who  is  held  up  as 
bis  rival  in  genius,  in  reputation,  in  fortune,  in 
display — who  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
strips him.  More  severe  will  be  the  test,  when 
the  competitor  is  *  his  own  familiar  friend,*  who 
was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con- 
test for  academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more 
fortunate  candidate  for  the  prises  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  on 
the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
another  extolled  for  the  very  quality  on  which 
he  most  values  himself— commended  for  some- 
thing  in  which  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
lise commendation — it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
that  a  man  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  has  failed,  or  when  he  is  call- 
ed upon  for  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
one  who,  though  below  him  in  general  charac- 
ter, is  still  his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
— it  is,  when,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
competitor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
means  which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
applicable  to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  propor- 
tion to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.  Humi- 
lity does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
his  understanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
pose him  for  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
talents,  he  is  not  unconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead  of  exulting  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  turned  tnem  to  better  account, 
he  is  habitually  thinking  how  he  can  most  es- 
sentially serve  God  with  his  own  gift.  Sensible 
that  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  feels  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
very  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
his  humility,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  his  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
only  augments  his  sense  of  dependence,  magni- 
fies his  weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  feel- 
ing of  accountableness.  His  humility  has  a 
double  excitemont :  he  receives  every  blessing 
as  the  gift  of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son  ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  his 
unworthinoss,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator  but  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  Mediator:  'where  is  boasting  then? 
it  is  excluded.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 

?;ood  he  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
rom  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he  acknow- 
.edges  himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance  ;  so 
that  his  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present  ob- 
ject, if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  considera- 
■  ion  with  its  opposite.  While  humility  is  never 
at  variance  with  itself,  pride  is  a  very  inconsist- 


ent principle.  It  knows  not  only  how  to  assume 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  is  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject,  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self-supported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent,  so  full  of 
claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable  of  subsisting 
on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men's  good  opinion  for  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance  ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  this 
greedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  supe- 
riority to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
possesses,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessions 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  his  feel- 
ings of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  his  train. — 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced  to 
borrow  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi- 
plying himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numerically,  great.  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  fills 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  no 
part  of  himself— This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali- 
ment in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ourselves.  When  we  secretly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right.  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
•  high  imaginations'  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  Allied  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  ungovorncd  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  kcop  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order ;  the  strength  of 
men's  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  o€  their  judgment  has 
laid  down. — Natnre  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued, it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  mako 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them- 
selves *  high  thoughts  engendering  pride  •'  wher. 
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they,  on  whose  lips  the  attention  of  others  hangs 
with  delight,  can,  themselves,  by  this  divinely 
infused  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

There  is  no  quality  so  ready  to  suspect,  and 
so  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a  proud  man 
so  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride ;  espe- 
cially if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dis- 
tinctions and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
full  of  themselves,  are  disposed  to  fancy  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with- 
held, they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indifference  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which,  if  he  tho- 
roughly adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bloated  fancies— contracts,  in  effect,  the  dura- 
tion of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world ;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
how  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  fife  and  hopes  together ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing :  but  oh !  how  much 
worse  than  nothing !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  gravo, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
havo  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  princi- 
ple, if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point- 
ed to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  sublimest  end  ?  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier  flight  ? 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perishing  world  ?  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath 'destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may%  and 
a  few  years  must,  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
upon  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intellect, 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  superiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  this 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  •  hung  upon  no- 
thing.' True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  that 
he  is  not  really  gieat  who  is  not  great  for  eter- 
nity— that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  "breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  all 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sum 
of  all  wisdom;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortality 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  is  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  This  holy  ambition  would  show  him, 
that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  bounda- 
ries— a  penury  in  every  thins;  of  which  wo  can 
count  the  value— an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destitu- 
tion of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot  out 
eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  designated  ''the  wisdom  from 
above,'  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  humble  Christian.  Hi$  desires  are  illi- 
mitable— he  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  time 
—he  leaps  the  narrow  confines  of  space.  He  it 
is  who  monopolizes  ambition.  Hi$  aims  sear  a 
bolder  flight — his  aspirations  are  sustained  on  a 
stronger  pinion — hi§  views  extend  to  an  immea- 
surable distance— kiB  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
nable duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secu- 
lar ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted — upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives — upon  the  strength  of  an  arm 
which  •  scattereth  the  proud  m  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts'— on  a  benignity  which  *  exaketb 
the  meek  and  humble'— on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  'fills  the 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,'  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  No  spirit 
short  of  this  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  under- 
standing, to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inde- 
pendence, to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed — a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dust  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  this 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted — if  we  too 
naturally  recede  from  it — if  we  too  reluctantly 
return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  asDwly  discard- 
ed even  from  the  renewed  nature.   This  partial 
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conquest  of  the  stubborn  will,  this  imperfect  re- 
signation, thin  iinjicded  obedience,  even  in  the 
real  Christian,  in  an  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
farther  humbling,  a  mortifying  evidence  that  our 
heart-*  are  nut  yet  completely  brought  undor 
tho  dominion  of  our  principles. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
On  Retirement. 

An  old  French  wit  says,  that  *  ambition  itself 
mi;: lit  teach  us  to  lovo  retirement,  as  there  ia 
t  willing  which  so  much  hales  to  have  compan- 
ii.ii>.1  Cowley  corrects  this  sentiment  with  one 
'Mjuilly  lively  and  more  sound,  that  *  ambition, 
iiuii  t  J,  detents  to  have  company  on  cither  side, 
riut  delight*  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
.Mill  usher*  before.*  To  seek  therefore  a  rotreat 
till  we  have  got  rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retirement  as  a  scene  uf  pleusuro  or  improve- 
rr.eut,  tilt  the.  love  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
from  ttie  heart,  or  at  least  till  this  eradication  is 
it«  predominant  desire,  will  only  conduct  the 
riitcnutouted  mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis- 
apjKiiutrui'iat;*.  in  addition  to  that  scries  of  vex- 
atiniin  uf  which  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
in  the  world. 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
I>a«  un  much  unufTeitcd  eleganco  and  good  sense 
in  hi«  prose  works,  an  false  tasto  and  unnatural 
wit  in  iiiK  j hh. try,  KceuiH  not  to  he  quite  accu- 
ruf*  w  hen  tic  insist*  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
Kulitnifr  that  'a  minister  of  state  has  not  so 
rii'irli  b-MiicH*  in  public  an  a  wise  man  has  in 
'iriv.it.' ;  r!ic  one,*  Kays  he,  •  has  but  part  of  the 
aJTurs  ofufie  nation,  the  other  has  all  the  works 
of  f  Sod  and  nature  under  his  consideration.  Hut 
sun  \y  there  in  a  m:miSst  difference  between 
our  having  great  work <  under  our  confederation, 
and  having  them  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
indeed,  high  motives  fur  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
but  lie  does  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest. 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  objects  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
leading  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
man,  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inanimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  works  of  (J»  d  ? 

IFp  who  has  ►pent  hi*  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  in  weary  Loth  of  the  study  and 
r  f  jN  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  tic 
well  prepared  for  retirement.  He  will  delipht 
ijj  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
11  ate  acquaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
IniiM  If.  He  will  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  well. 
t  arncd  reward  of  a  life  of  la  hour,  but  as  a  scene, 
wJi.-h,  while  it  advances  hi*  present  comfort, 
f'irriiriK  »  him  with  better  menu*  of  preparing 
fl-r  a  better  life.  We  often  hear  of  the  wees- 
-ity  of  being  qualified  lor  ttie  world;  and  this  is 
iJk  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  <  hildren, 
ovr>r!i"Aifig  tlie  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
for  re'irerncnL  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  enm- 
l«ny  of  others,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
for  their  own  company,  in  teaching  them  the 
d-jlies  of  lulitiide  as  well  as  of  society,  this  earth 


would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a  training 
suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 

(  be  a  better  preparatory  study  fur  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Isiture  with  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideas  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  i.«,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment. 
It  has  been  sung  by  tho  poet,  and  extolled  by 
the  philosopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoed 
by  those  who  seek  it,  and  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  thoso 
who  aro  satisfied  w  ith  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  those  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it. 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  without 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  little  value.  But 
let  us  bear  In  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  cs- 
cape  from  tho  tumult  of  tho  world  than  of  tho 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  oxpect  immu- 
nity from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
quire  what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  fancy  wc  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  only 
seeking  a  mora  agreeable  mode  of  life.  Or  we 
may  be  flying,  from  duty,  when  wo  fancy  we 
arc  flying  from  temptation.  We  may  tlattcr 
ourselves  we  are  seeking  tho  means  of  piety, 
when  wo  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation  ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like these  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  persuade  ourselves  that  wc  arc  influenc- 
ed by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  from 
another.  The  design  may  be  even  good,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
lieing  better  than  it  is.  Let  us  not  boast  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  we 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  tomper  you 
would  find  you  most  carry  thither.  Those  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  trouble 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  arc  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  wc  retire 
u'pon  the  motive  of  'Soul  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  covetousness  nor  sensuality  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth- 
ful  indulgence,  a  retirement  which  docs  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  wc  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  for  which  wc 
withdrew  from  it. 

|  Rut  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  beat,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
t.ntc,  especially  so  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  far 

;  from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  hustling  scene,  and  adopt. 
ing  a  more  rational,  even  if  it  tie  not  a  more 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefers 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectual*,  good  taste  must 
have  its  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  shniild  have  its  substratum  in  principle.     But 

■  if  snv  one  »hinks  that  merely  bv  x«\\\\w^  {*<*& 
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the  world,  he  shall  get  rid  of  his  own  evil  tem- 
pers, solitude  is  the  worst  choice  he  could  make. 
It  may  indeed,  through  the  grace  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  beneficial ;  for  though  his  in- 
terior burthen,  so  far  from  being  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  felt,  yet  its  very  oppres- 
siveness, by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  they  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  in  reference 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  foosteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intellectual 
life ;  not  only  to  sustain  bnt  to  gratify ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve :  by  endless  variety, 
awakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
research.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God's  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  Hinuelf  how  wondrous 
then! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  'sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.'  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  they 
soon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  no 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
little  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
■loth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
for  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate, we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  our 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  bad  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  •  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,'  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  bring.  There  the  soul  has 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  more  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Coaurantoa  sweet,  communion  large  and  nigh, 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  conso- 
craliou  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  those 
broken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  which 
busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  must  be 
brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat  The  paralytic  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber,  after  having  long  filled  a  high  official  situa- 
tion with  honour  and  ability,  began  at  length 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  he  should  he  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
office.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed to  a  friend  of  the  author,  how  ardently 
he  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wishes. 
Ho  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  (band  that 
the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
failed  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promised 
onjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  in 
town,  without  the  present  drawback ;  there  he 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  the  incum- 
brance of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to 
offer,  Boon  grew  insipid.  The  stillness  of  re- 
treat became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de- 
clared to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  such 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  only 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow- 
er to  interest.  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest iu  actual  events. — There  is  a  quality  in 
our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purposes.  These, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerful  enough  to  fill  the  heart  which 
fancies  itself  emptied  or  the  world.  Religion  is 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  alone 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  impetuosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re- 
ligion  long  neglected  *  will  not  come  when  you 
do  call  for  it'  Perhaps  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  taste  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many  of  our 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  fur/,  but  to  the 
plough;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  tho  oares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  useful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positivo  good.  Besides  this, 
the  modern  Cincinnati^  will  have  the  gratificv 
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turn  of  finding  how  much  he  has  pined  by  the 
change  in  hit  choice  of  instruments,  for  he  will 
ace  that '  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beasts 
of  the  field/  are  far  less  perverse,  faithless  and 
intractable  than  the  indocile  human  agenta  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
bring  ;  rider  the  yoke. 

But  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
respects,  if  the  philosophical  and  political  agri- 
culturist do  not  make  it  part  of  his  arrangement, 
as  wo  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cultivation  of  his  paternal  acres,  he  will 
not  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
own  appetites  more  subdued,  his  own  tempers 
belter  regulated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
they  are  exercised  is  changed  from  contentious 
senates  to  blooming  meadows.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
racter to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
It  in  true  hi*  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
a  nihil  ion,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera, 
tion  to  cure  it  Ambition  is  an  intermittent:  it 
may,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  •  in 
the  well  day  between  tlic  two  fits,*  he  will  be 
looking  back  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and 
forward  to  that  which  ho  is  anticipating.  There 
is  but  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
lelurn  of  the  paroxysm.  lie  will  find  the  peru- 
sal  of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
thr  (it'orgic*  with  thin  interesting  occupation. 
While  he  i«  actually  enjoying  tho  lovely  living 
imaffi'N  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
sent the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
may  realize  the  analog irs  intellectually,  he  may 
he,  ind.^d,  conducted  *  to  green  pastures*  and  led 
beside  *  the  still  waters  of  comfort'  in  the  highest 
sense  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
whose  large  domains  confer  on  them  such  ex- 
tent! vo  local  influence,  give  their  views  a  wider 
range,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
ficial pitrnnage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
tions fir  the  public  goo4  by  the  pious  education 
of  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  tho 
rruuth  of  Christianity  a*  assiduously  as  the 
breed  of  sheep;  by  extending  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  those  wImhii 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
tion for  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
hands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitu^o  to  Cod,  let  it  be 
observed  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  thrir  co- 
ronet* or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
forward  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In- 
stitution for  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  conn, 
trie*,  after  having  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
l*»ct  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
o'j^ct,  and  view  tho  rapidity,  and  tracn  the  sue 
res*,  are  we  not  almost  templed  fo  fancy  that 
ve  see  the  Angel  in  tho  Revelation  flying  in  the 
midat  of  heaven,  carrying  '  the  everlasting  (Jos- 
pr«l  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people.** 

*  M:iy  an  r.ui  ami  attach -d  nvmlVr  of  ih»*  Pt  n*ty  fur 
F'l'mnti'ir  Christian  KnnwMr  b**  allow M  (r>  nff-f  1st 
ajaaiMi  ftlHmib  irrelevant  to  Ibe  subject  of  this  rhap- 


■  It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  coldest 
and  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  spoken  but  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  he  believes  right,  renoun. 
cing  every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  which  they 
differed,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree  ;  each  reconciled  to  hit  brother  and 
leaving  hit  gift  at  the  altar,  offering  up  every 
resentment  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross !  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one — whether  they 
should  be  saved. 

Wo  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generous  zeal  with  which  thev  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  othors,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing  their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it.  To  dispense  the  grand  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  others,  forgetful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  disinterest- 
edness would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blessing  wc  bestow,  is  one  of  the 
raro  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  offence,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantage  from  the  good  wc  communicate  ? 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  tho  more  blameahle  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
the  blessing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  ourselves.  I rn fortunately 
however,  the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  class  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex- 
|  ertions  of  their  lords,  for  tho  dreary  prospect  of 
I  deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  mngnifi. 
cent  houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

ter.l  upon  the  compJet*  establishment  of  thi»  argument 
in  favour nf  th«*  Bible  Hnrirly.  from  it"  mil  injurant  its 
venerable  pu-riiTr*n»r  ?  If  is  now  nbv  imn  thai  the  b»«nu- 
fli«  i»f  the  ni-w  institution  an*  rtT-rted  with"ttt  iNiri 
men!  In  lis*  oM.  fmm  its  bavin  c  e  iritis!  fre«h  fr  if  nils  to 
its  rau-*v  nml  laised  additional  funds  for  its  support. 
Rpa»umhK  imiVfil  from  analogy,  would  tl»*  hruMarUii, 
«hiH*'  ii>>  nm  w err  competent  iiitMith.  refuse  hi*  pi  iron  • 
an*  to  Hi-  MuMIpspx  Hospital  boran-ehe  *a<  already  a 
aiibKiiiVr  in  ft  Oeorrr  <  ?  Wh.ii  !:•■  saw  twit  -Mher 
contributor*  neither  withdrew  nor  diminished,  but  e-pu. 
cinllv  wlun  In-  >ow  that  tVv  aurm<  »»ed  ♦»■  "  b","">  to 
1h>»  elder  eMabliihinent.  wih'iM  he  nut  ti-d  <:■*!  •!■*•< I  to 
lh#»  youncer  f  Wmild  lie  n«»t  rejoice  that  a  new  s"ur«e 
was  noHiu-d  for  ht-alinff  mort  dii-ase*.  I«r  relievim  mort 
wanln  »  In  the  dn>tributi»n  i»f  the  llilrie.  an-  m»i  In-th  in- 
stitot huh  stream*  iMiiins  frr»ni  iln*  sniiw  fountain  of 
love.  Knn  flnwmt  into  thr  Mine  "Win  of  a*""' '  If  w« 
may  be  s  Unwed  liV  appiirnfmfi. '  ih>)  are  div.r.iiM—  of 
fiAs,  but  the  «.inie  spirit  .*  ■  they  an-  diff-ri-nn-s  nf  ad- 
ministration, but  it  is  the  same  (1ml  that  woik'lh  all  in 
all.' 
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dence  intended,  a  rich  additional  ingredient  in 
their  own  overflowing  cap  of  blessings.  Their 
■eats  are  possessed  without  being  enjoyed.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
retreat  with  those  of  opulence.  But  it  is  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  owners 
strive  to  dispossess  the  scene  of  every  attribute 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  country 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the  diver, 
sities  of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
scenes — of  the  delights  of  retirement  from  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  frequently, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodes  every  thin?  of  the  metropolis,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  the  fartherest  possible  distance  from  the 
sea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  the  con- 
servatory, glowing  with  every  hue,  and  breath- 
ing  every  fragrance,  any  where  but  where  they 
grow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
delight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
Thore  they  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi. 
vity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement. 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  oonsists  in  the  difference 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  conn- 
try  shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  without  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick,  or  being 
tick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjoyment  A  stranger  to  our  man- 
ners  who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial  our  reli- 
gion enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  they  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  had  made  to  duty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  un imposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
sion to  the  dose  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
nounce their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods, ( trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  for  unshaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings ;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  the  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 

K»n,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
abit,or  burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate 


queen  Emma's  ploughshares,  would  be  not  ex 
claim  in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  sub- 
mit  to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hard- 
ships, make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  Doubtless  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they  could 
find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved,  no  inno- 
cence to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  he 
exultingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  experience 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  is 
capable.  The  good  they  must  be  doing  here  is 
indeed  a  noble  recompence  for  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolution  in  our 
habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few  things 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  tone 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  multiplied 
and  ever  multiplying  scenes  of  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation.  When  the  opulent  di- 
vided  the  year  between  the  town  and  country 
residence— the  larger  portion  always  assigned 
to  the  letter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibility, 
they  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than 
in  these  parentheses  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scenes 
of  diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  doty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from  care : 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  the?  afford  con- 
sisting in  their  not  being  home-mmde. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious  things, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it.  Those  pleasures  forci- 
bly address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thus 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  what 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  real.  » 
Where  the  allusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make 
their  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religion 
appear  merely  visionary  ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  afterwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  bo 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  revenge  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  to  be  dull. 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  employments ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  the 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  render 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome— 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  disgusting 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  delightful. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended,  but 
adopted.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  courageously 
to  break  their  chain.  Let  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  honest 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  from  the 
fascinating  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  from  making  acquaintance  with  their  own 
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he*!  to.  It  is  but  to  submit  heroically  to  a  little 
dulncss  at  first,  which  habit  will  convert  into 
pleasure,  to  encounter  temptation  with  a  resist- 
ance which  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  victory. 
They  will  be  sensible  of  one  surprising  revolu- 
tion ;  from  the  period  when  they  begin  to  inure 
themselves  to  their  own  company,  they  will  in- 
sensibly dislike  it  less;  not  so  much  for  the 
goodness  they  will  find  in  themselves,  a*  from 
discovering  what  a  fund  of  interesting  employ- 
ment, of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  search, 
their  own  hearts  can  furnish. 

As  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
ment will  become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
not  so  much  to  endure  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
in  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
as  to  soar  above  it  If  they  are  not  so  much  di- 
verted, they  will  be  less  discomposed.  If  there 
are  fewer  vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer 
disorders  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
struggle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
conscience,  which  distracts  many  amiable,  but 
unfixed  minds,  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
have  not  courage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
fewer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
in  filling  up  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
creating.  In  their  habits  there  will  be  regulari- 
ty without  monotony.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
beauty  in  the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece  ; 
if  it  be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  design  will 
be  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  less  glaring, 
they  will  wear  better ;  their  soberness  will  se- 
cure their  permanence ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
when  now,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Dangers  and  advantage*  of  retirement. 

If  some  prefeuetirement  as  an  emancipation 
from  troublesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 
of  improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
indulging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
not  a  freedom  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
of  following  their  own  will.  While  we  continue 
in  the  active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani- 
mated with  bustle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
diversified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneous 
coarse  with  the  promise  of  some  day  escaping 
from  it ;  but  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
unprovided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
which  true  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
without  proposing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
the  obtaining  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
hopeless  condition  than  when  we  lived  without 
reflection  in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
forward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
scene  of  mental  profit  Wo  had  in  prospect  a 
point  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  to  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  post  from  which  we 
should  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
attained,  and  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
down  in  our  ultimate  position. 

But  retirement,  from  which  we  promised  our- 
selves so  much,  has  produced  no  change,  except 
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from  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of  ennui  10 
one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  life  which  we  bad  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvement,  if  a 
gay  frivolity  is  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va- 
cuity. In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  best  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
with  which  this  projected  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  the  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  no  improvement.  Wo  shall 
find  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  proposed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  sixe  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  The  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in- 
trigues of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be. enter- 
ed into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  tho  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  though  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  its  dangors.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  Wc  are  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
portance ;  to  become  arbitrary  ;  to  impose  our 
opinions  as  laws ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decisions,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in-f 
fluence  of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if,  from  the  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  weim. 
perceptibly  sink  to  their  level  The  author  saw 
very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature. He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  little 
calculated,  ho  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  affected  to  make  his  fate  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferior  part  of  his  audience,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  du- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world's  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  had  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  his  mornings  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  do- 
lights  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  become 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
popularity  is  not  exclusively  attached  to  public 
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situations.  In  the  world,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
a  real,  there  must  at  least  be  a  spurious  merit 
to  procure  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  com- 
petitors, it  is  easy  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
by  the  uncultivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo- 
derately  gifted.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  of 
ourselves  by  acclamations,  which  would  equally 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situ- 
ation. If  we  do  not  remember  to  distinguish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re- 
ceive  the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ex- 
act it  as  a  right ;  from  not  being  opposed,  we 
shall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  supercilious 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  oft  com- 
paring our  own  habits  with  those  of  persons 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  of  overrating  our  own 
exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  from  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances, no  oppnitunity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
now  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others, our  situations  and  temptations.  The 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa 
vour  are  frequently  fallacious,  always  dangerous. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortified  spi- 
rit, while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
draw our  affections. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  careful 
to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  portion 
^o  its  definite  purpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant, expenses.  For  instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  from  soveror 
studies,  and  better  employments,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
for  getting  over  the  tediousness  of  solitude; 
peoplo  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded  ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
sure is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and  the  duty 
is  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
sure there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral  remissness.  Business  which  may  be  done 
at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  done  at 
all.  The  belief  that  we  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  bo  multiplied. 

From  the  dangers  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  advantages. 
The  retirod  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  mould. 
Ho,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself,  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
*  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven  about  by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 
fashion.    His  engagements  and  their  execution 


depend  more  immediately  on  himself,  his  under- 
standing  is  left  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pre- 
tence for  screening  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they 
militate  against  convenience  and  common  sense. 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  recur 
rence,  and  obvious  as  to  their  necessity.  As 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  them  is 
less  excusable.  In  the  world,  events  and  en- 
gagements succeed  each  other  with  such  rapid- 
ity and  pleasure,  that  the  imagination  has  hard- 
ly time  or  incitement  to  exercise  itself.  Where 
all  is  interruption  or  occupation,  fancy  has  little 
leisure  to  operate.  But  if,  in  retirement,  where 
this  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exercise 
and  for  chastisement;  if  the  undisciplined  mind 
is  left  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  en- 
hanced,  and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  fo- 
raging for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  is 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in  the  stated 
seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should  therefore 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.  They 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  oftkett  seasons  of 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest  The  hour  of  prayer  or  medita- 
tion is  a  consecration  of  the  hours  employed  in 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  solitude.  In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace, 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  its  odour 
on  every  portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  smooth 
the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish  roughnesses, 
and  file  offsharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  is 
the  only  genuine  softener  of  the  temper.  With- 
out this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  the 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  ths>  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  The 
exercise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  is 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  good 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable  persons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pub- 
lic subscriptions,  and  superintending  public  cha- 
rities, for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degree  of 
individual  distress  or  the  truth  of  private  repre- 
sentation. Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  country  resident  The  characters, 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specifically 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  cure  the  great  in- 
firmity,  I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  alone  ;  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
lieve  the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  hang- 
ing on  others  for  amusement ;  it  delivers  us 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existence  on  foreign 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid 
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of  ourselves.  It  it  my  useful  sometimes  thus 
to  mike  experiments  on  our  own  minds,  to  strip 
ourselves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off  what- 
ever  in  extrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  reduced 
to  onrsclves.  We  should  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
out persons  and  things,  even  while  we  have  them, 
that  we  may  not  feel  the  privation  too  strongly 
when  they  are  not  to  be  had.  These  self-demajs 
constitute  the  true  legitimate  self-love,  as  the 
multiplying  of  indulgences  is  the  surest  way  to 
mortification. 

Those  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel 
ty  gratification,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
bewail  the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
foresaw.  We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart  True 
quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of 
evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  It 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spirit-— With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  inCheapside ;  without  them  we  may 
live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  poetic 
than  pious  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
fancy  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
bards ;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
felicity  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
a  fond  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
life,  expect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pure  as  the 
fabled  inhabitants  of  the  golden  age — spotless 
beings,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
corte,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
contamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in- 
fection of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
caught  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  a  home-born,  home-bred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
form  of  purity :  but,  alas !  '  such  scenes  were 
never  !*  The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
no  more  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
necessarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
while  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
charms,  muM  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re- 
tirement that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
Chertsey ;  which,  after  his  woeful  failure  there, 
he  continued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Claudian  vainly  he- 
lieved  might  be  obtained  by  his  interesting  Old 
man  of  Verona,  on  escaping  from  that  city  ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
ping from  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
Jus  eager  longings  for  America,  like  that  of  some 


more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  kin. 
died  by  the  alluring  appellation  of  the  New 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convey  to 
his  impressible  mind  the  idea  of  something 
young  and  original,  and  uncontaminate ;  some- 
thing  that  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
faultless. — But  even  the  disjunction  of  conti- 
nents, which  was  then  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 

Far  as  th'  equator  thrles  to  the  utmost  pole. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  histo- 
ry which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rouses 
us  from  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.  It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too, 
'chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter*  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsequent  offences, 
was  committed.  It  was  in  a  retirement  more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inha- 
bitants, and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made ; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  Eden, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstances  influ- 
ence action,  and  govern  principle,  a  garden  was 
the  scene  where  that  treason  was  accomplished; 

God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  could  not  have  subsisted  but 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.  That  it  is  the  most  favourable 
scene  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piety  we  have  fully  admitted.  In  the 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  corner.  In 
retirement,  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions,  has 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
the  throne.  He  gives  a  general  exhortation  to 
commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still  ;* 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says, 
*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;'  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to  courts  and 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  we 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  our 
senses;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  fhe  latter  tells 
us  wo  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  suffer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  imagination  had  not  taught  us 
to  expect  To  think  of  exempting  ourselves 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepar- 
ing for  it,  is  the  common  error  of  those  who 
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overlook  or  mistake  the  end  of  their  being.  In 
tho  hope  of  this  exemption,  wo  fly  to  one  re- 
source ajler  another,  thinking,  that  the  ease 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  us,  is  not  attained 
only  because  we  have  not  sought  it  in  the  right 
way;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  been 
tried  ;  that  all  resources  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  comfort  from  the  persuasion, 
that  if  we  have  missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  be- 
cause happiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  his  being, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt. 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infelicity 
almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimates  of  life,  that  life  is  made 
unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  Ho  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  in  collecting  all  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
for  which  his  worldly  indulgences  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi- 
ness which  is  attainable  in  it  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
they  may  be  always  fewer  than  our  wants;  not 
to  expect  from  this  life  more  than  God  meant  we 
should  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
GjJ  ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufferings  are  incident  to  our  frame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

An  inquiry  why  tome  good  tori  of  people  are  not 
better. 

There  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per- 
sons whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  love,  and 
unjust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can- 
dour obliges  us  to  entertain  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
their  practice  rather  unoffending  than  exem- 
plary; that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
city for  higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  suchfmttainmcnts  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  religion.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtuo ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
of  decorum ;  the  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pointed  at  their  conduct ;  thai  of  ridicule, 
never. — They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  humane, 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relative 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blush,  not  a  few,  from  whose  higher  profession 
better  things  might  have  been  expected. 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,*  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  What 
more  does  society  demand  f  What  more  would 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  his  son  or  his 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  ? 

We  are  indeed  most  ready  to  allow,  that  few, 
comparatively,  go  so  far;  we  grant  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  less  disorderly  and  vex- 
atious scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  number 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  presume  to 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melan- 
choly consideration,  if  this  most  encouraging 
circumstance,  of  their  being  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever — which  Heaven 
avert ! — prove  a  possible  reason  for  their  not 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  atmott  Chris- 
tians, should  be  the  very  preventing  cause  of 
their  becoming  altogether  such  T 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather  by 
proprieties  than  principles.  They  have  learned 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thiny  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but  hlghlv  to  repro- 
bate the  extremes  to  which  disorderly  people 
carry  it  They  censure  a  thing  not  so  much 
for  being  wrong  in  itself,  as  for  being  immode- 
rate in  the  degree. — They  condemn  all  the  im- 
proper practices  against  which  the  world  sets 
its  face,  but  have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tole- 
rates.— Religion,  wnich  has  made  a  part  of  their 
early  instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the  usual 
accomplishments,  though  subordinately  with 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minutes  bears  to 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,  bit 
not  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place  in 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  other  objects  as  it  did  when 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elements.  They 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the 
characters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  in 
the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  it, 
but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vita- 
lity. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Scrip, 
turos,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  much 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  and 
results  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  making 
it  their  study,  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  from  rules  that  are  not 
legitimate.  One  makes  bis  own  taste  and  in- 
clination his  measure  of  practice,  another  the 
example  of  an  accredited  friend:  almost  all 
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plead  the  droad  of  singularity,  the  vanity  of 
opposing  your  judgmeut  to  that  of  the  world, 
and  tho  absurdity  of  setting  up  a  standard  which 
Ton  know  to  be  unattainable.  If  you  censure  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  dissipated,  they  censure 
it  too :  lamenting  that  there  should  over  bo  an 
abuse  of  things  so  innocent  and  lawful.  If  you 
represent  the  beauty  of  piety,  they  approve  of 
vwry  kind  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  but 
whin  you  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
them  tit  actual  exemplifications,  thoy  intiinule. 
It. .it,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
i!  mm  sure,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
ami  pretence;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how. 
(vi-:  proprr  the  thing  may  bo  in  the  person  al- 
luded m,  thrir  situation  admits  of  on  exemption ; 
th;tt  what  may  be  justifiable  in  others  differently 
n tinted,  would  be  objectionable  undor  their  cir- 
cumstances.— Thus  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
flimsy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
bc< Mime*  destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

KvreHs  of  every  kind  is  what  they  carefully 
avnm  ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
other  thing.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
zial  f'roin  their  catalogue  of  virtue*.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob- 
ject, and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  the  in. 
fir  union  l*  by  which  they  establish  it.  This 
keeps  their  views  low ;  though  it  costs  as 
much  pains  and  precaution  to  keep  up  a  high 
reputation  on  worliily  grounds  as  it  would  to 
cultivate  the  principle  itself,  whose  result*  would, 
in  some,  rcttpeetii.  In:  nearly  the  sanii;  as  what 
they  are  labouring  to  attain.  To  he  the  thing 
w<»uld  he  a  plmrlor  cut  to  comfort,  than  by  inc.ru- 
lant  study  and  effort  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 
Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
obtain  N»r  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
*:rtULK ;  n||  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
world  readily  gives  them  credit  for  qualities 
which  are  sup  jawed  to  lie  behind,  and  ore  only 
prevented  by  diffidence  from  appearing.  They 
carry  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal, hut  measured  flattery  ;  this  serves  to 
promote  kindness  In  each  other,  and  esteem 
fir  themselves.  Self. complacency  is  rather 
Kept  out  of  sight  bv  the  di  licacy  of  good  breed- 
ing, thin  subdued  by  religious  conviction.  They 
arc  rather  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
worldly  maxims,  than  by  tho  strictness  of 
I'hnMiau  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
an 'J  a  vi  iid  it,  yet  it  is  In  be  hus[iecled  they  most 
cirefullv  avoid  those  faults  which  arc  Hunt  dis 
n-putaMt,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  full 
v*ire  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitude. 

As  In  religion,  they  rather  resjieet,  than  love 
i'.  T/.i  v  M-em  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
t'.ine  of  irrev  renee  in  any  familiarity  with  the 
*-i:<j:'i-t,  and  place  it  at  an  awful  distance,  as  a 
t.'  :  ,z  nh'>«e  myuti  rioin  grandeur  would  be  di- 
r-iiiii.-h'  d  by  a  ton  near  approach.  Another 
r**.-i--.u  why  they  coin-idcr  religion  rather  as  an 
•  •  -  •  t  >>f  veneration  than  affection,  is  because  i 
;.-..  •.  «r'<  nrously  eunctive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
i:,n  >  "r,f  pleasure. 

I:'  t:.  \  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  in 
not  }M-  .ri-"'  they  are  good  Jews,  for  they  do  not 
'ulk  of  the  words*  which  wen*  commanded 
under  that  dispensation,  when  they  ait  inthrir 
VitfSf ,  and  when  they  walk  by  the  if  ay,  and  when 


|  they  lie  down,  and  when  they  rite  vn.    Religion 
I  engages  their  regard  somewhat  in  tho  way  in 
i  which  the  lawn  oi  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
.  thing  sacred,  from  being  established  by  custon. 
■  and  precedent;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  tho  public  good;  but  it  dors  not 
interest  their  feelings ;  they  do  not  consider  it 
so  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
general   protection.    Of  its   establishment   by 
authority  thoy  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  its  influence  in 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  its  efficacy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  thort, 
they  carve  out  an  image  of  religion  not  altogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  the  uninformed  sta- 
tue of  the  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  life,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  arc  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  too  con. 
siderable  a  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  are 
left  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  arc  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
pose and  refreshment  from  right  employments 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specific 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifferent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  in  their  distribution 
of  time. 

Tho  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who  have 
Inst  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  it 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  in 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Terrors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit,  we  arc  too  much  disposed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon  :  and,  while  we 
justly  commend  innocence,  we  givo  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  they  do  not  so  much  ae 
suspect  that  thoro  is  any  higher  state  of  bung, 
any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond  what  they 
havo  attained.  Thoy  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  thin  a  motive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  (terpetual  progica*. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end, 
than  a  uicuns.  It  is  not  so  much  natural  pre. 
sumption  which  roots  them  where  they  are,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  arc  pcrhaj*  different 
and  modest;  it  is  not  always  conreit  which  pre- 
vents  their  minds  from  shooting  upwards) :  it  i.i 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  gen  in-*  of 
Christianity;  it  is  the  inodequateness  of  tin  ir 
views  with  its  requirement*;  it  is  their  un.ic- 
quaintedness  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  pmfesii  honestly,  but  understand  in- 
dutinetly.  This  ignorance  mak' •*  thorn  r»'st 
catisuYd  with  a  state  whi<h  did  not  sati*!/  tho 
great  ajiot-tlo.  While  they  think  they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  l»e- 
In-viug  they  have  'already  at!  lin-d,'  Aiat;i!»l  at- 
tainments served  only  to  pn  v«ut  hi*  !•*•!.  in*; 
hack  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
press  forward  towards  the  mark.  Sun<>  j;1**! 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  net  as  if  thoy 
were  afraid  of  bring  different  frmn  whnt  thty 
arc,  or  of  being  surprised  into  b'-'cuming  better 
than  they  intended. 
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Among  the  many  causes  which  concur  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
serious  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  is,  their 
happening  to  hear  of  the  injudicious  exhibition 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  high  but  ec- 
centric professors :  these  they  affect  to  believe, 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  so  much  vaunted  re- 
ligious  world.  Instead  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  far 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be 
its  best  representative*.  They  conclude,  and,  in 
some  instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connections :  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac- 
ed a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violenco  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  with  their  par. 
tial  view  of  tho  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster, 
ing  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed  faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi- 
viduals, and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phrases, 
and  repulsive  expressions  ;  why  they  should  not 
bo  perpetually  intimating,  as  if  preaching  the 
Ghspd  was  a  party. business,  and  a  business  en- 
tkefv  confined  to  their  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
sometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re. 
ligionists,  less  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
they  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  from  their  charities,  less 
generosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
in  many  of  their  own  class ;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unnecessary  dread  of  being 
!  righteous  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  Theso  indications,  how- 
'ever,  which  they  concoive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  aloof 
from  Christians  of  tho  sounder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fair  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
thoir  associating  familiarly  with  persons  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ; — These  sober  followers  of  pleasure 
■auction  its  thoughtless  devotee  by  the  influence 


of  their  respectable  character,  and  give  weight 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  none,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  feel  their  own 
decided  superiority  to  those  with  whom  their 
complaisanco  unites  them;  and  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  characters  so  defec- 
tive, they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  more 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er,  standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  bet. 
ter  than  those  who  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  cc-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  piety.  They  are  con- 
versant with  various  classes  of  writers  on  di£ 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  farther  in 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  alone; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked  it,  the  persons  in 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  the 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  evfl. 
These  writers  do  not  always  oppose  it,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  say, 
we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  meaning 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  .a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  pervading 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetrating 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  essence.  Where  this  reeling  ex- 
ists in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  sometimes 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  it  In  a  "cloudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  yon 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground ;  they  set  out  with  other  views ;  their 
ethics  have  another  cast  There  is  a  pretty 
strong  implication,  especially  in  compositions 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  how  good  men 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  sounder  cast,  though  also  with  these  amuse- 
ment be  the  professed  object,  with  whatever 
flowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  entice  you  in- 
to no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  is  a  bot- 
tom. You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  yon 
were  misled.  The  pleasure  of  an  uncorrupted 
mind  is  not  diminished  by  feeling  himself  safe, 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his 
fancy,  by  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is 
laid  for  his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances : — Cla- 
rendon's and  Burnet's  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religious  works, 
than  tho  histories  of  Hume  or  Smollet  They 
were  written  by  men  of  different  political  par- 
ties, of  different  professional  engagements.  Yet, 
though  treating  on  subjects  which  naturally 
excluded  any  formal  descants  on  religion,  there 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principles ;  which  makes  the  read- 
er feel  himself  safe,  because  it  assures  him  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again  ;— In  travelling  to  the  Hebrides  with 
Johnson,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find,  that  we 
can  be  delighted  without  being  in  danger.  The 
tourist,  without  stepping  out  of  his  way  to  hunt 
for  moral  remark,  or  religions  suggestion,  never 
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forgets  that  he  is  a  Christian  moralist ;  though 
in  quest  of  mere  amusement,  we  find  our  minds 
enriched  with  some  just  sentiment,  fortified  with 
some  soand  principle. 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  traveller  pre- 
senls  his  benevolent  man,  the  novelist  his  per- 
feet  character,  the  moralist  his  philosopher,  the 
poet  his  hero,  with  principles,  if  not  alwajs 
elaborately  in  opposition  to,  yet  thoroughly  un- 
connected with,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  silent  counter-working  of  its  necessity 
than  an  overt  attack  on  its  truth ,  for  this  strong 
measure  is  now  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repul- 
sive and  less  successful.  Neglect  answers  the 
end  better  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
thing  is  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
absence  becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  ne- 
cessary, we  proceed  to  think  it  not  real  The 
traces  of  right  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind, 
when  perpetually  hid  by  interposing  objects. 
The  misfortune  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 
do  not  so  much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
scheme,  as  to  lose  the  perception  that  they  have 
it  not,  and  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
— t  had  it 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  inquiry,  why  some  good  sort  of  people  ate 
not  bttter,  continued. 

There  is  one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
in  preventing  the  persons  considered  in  the  pre. 
ceding  chapter  from  making  any  material  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
bad  been  rightly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
each  minds  have  led  to  a  contrary  end — their 
choice  of  religious  reading ;  it  is,  confining  their 
pious  studies  exclusively  and  systematically  to 
that  low  standard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp, 
ed  tho  growth  of  many  well-disposed  persons. 
The  beginning  of  the  last  century  first  present- 
ed us  with  this  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it 
has  still  its  advocates  and  followers,  they  are, 
we  trust,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  cre- 
dit The  excess  to  which  this .  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca- 
demical exhibition  of  '  Christian  Liberty,'  and 
especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological '  Hints,' 
by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
produced  a  good  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
the  practice  may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
to  sound  principle  ?  In  these,  and  similar  wri- 
ters, no  one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
made  far  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip- 
tures have  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
and  advance  none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
the  old  code,  those  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
who  sleep  may  conquer. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
a  complacency  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good- 
ness, the  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
because  it  falls  in  so  readily  with  our  natural 
corruptions.  The  truth  is,  we  require  less  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insulated  virtues 
which  these  authors  do  not  neglect  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  the  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni- 
ty ;  we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  to  our 
species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and  I,  too, 
am  a  man !  These  writers  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  accommodation  of  the 
reasoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil— evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed—that 
which  docs  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  Jfcccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad 
dress  their  readers  as  if  they  were  already  reli 
gious;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed  ;  as  expect- 
ing commendation  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  cases  re- 

?[uircs  proof,  that  all  are  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
ession,  but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instructions,  or  rather  of  gratuitous  po- 
sitions, is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  search ings  of  tho  heart  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.  To  the  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sensualist ;  to  the  sceptical  moral- 
ist or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over-believer,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  the  one  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended/but as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter, less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.  Many 
of  the  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read- 
ers are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  after  higher  attainments. — Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion to  practice,  are  properly  censurod  :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in. 
Bisted  on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  softened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfection,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider- 
ed as  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilutes  the 
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doctrines,  softens  the  precepts,  lowers  the  sanc- 
tions, and  mutilates  the  scheme  of  Christianity  ; 
which  merges  it  in  undefined  generalities,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  a  system  of  morals  which 
might  be  interwoven  into  almost  any  religion — 
for  there  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro. 
fess  to  teach  immorality ;  a  theology  which  nei- 
ther makes  Jesus  Christ  tho  foundation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re. 
novation  a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  die. 
tinguishing  characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ; — such  a  theology  is  not  that  which  the 
costly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir- 
tues to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di- 
vine assistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the  satisfac- 
tion they  afford,  and  the  reputation  tlyy  procure 
us.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  full  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault, 
less  that  humility  would  be  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing  the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persona  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  them  they  do  not  perceive  their  die. 
agreement  with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
There,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page  ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  remarking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces. How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
anv  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
corresponding  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  thoy  triumphantly  pro- 
duce passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St. 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com- 
pletely contradict  such  gloomy  assertions,  that 
the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace ;  that  Christ's  com- 
mands are  not  grievous ;  that  his  yoke  is  easy, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  indeed  most  delightful  truths,  as  be- 
causo  they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  of  Me  strait  sale, 
and  the  narrow  way,  and  the  few  who  enter  them  ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  tho  rich,  that  \s, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  hoaven  ; 
that  taking  up  the  cross  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  the  followers  of  him  who  suffered 


on  it,  with  an  endless  multitrdB  of  similar  pu 
sages. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
disagreement  between  these  two  classes  of  texts. 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and  comfort,  ex 
pressed  in  the  former,  represent  what  religion 
is  in  herself,  describe  her  native  excellence,  her 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfection.  Where 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  second  clasi 
arise  necessarily  from  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
that  alienation  from  God  and  goodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  delight- 
ful. To  him  who  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  a  religion  calculated  to  produce  these 
happy  effects,  there  is  a  perfect  congruitv  be 
tween  the  passions  thus  set  in  opposition 
Though  both  are  true,  each  is  consistent  with 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  consistency  strike 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  best  suits 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  most  give  a  no- 
minal assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  assistance, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scrip- 
ture which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  it 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  human 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  far  from  excluding 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fifth,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively  the  victory  to  God,  coolly  replied, '  in- 
deed he  did  us  groat  good.' 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  question 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  for  , 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  as  if  there  were  not  the 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  only 
points  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  more  affectionate- 
ly. That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  ar. 
illumination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  fountain  than  the 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  our 
own  favour,  by  balancing  some  lesser  fault  to 
which  we  arc  not  inclined,  against  some  strongly 
besetting  wrong  propensity.  We  seldom  soften 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  other  laws  we  allow 
to  be  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  affect  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  objection  to  those  commandments 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rulo  of  duty ; 
for  he  was  chaste  and  honest,  neither  a  disobe- 
dient son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  profaneness ;  but  the  command  to 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purposes  cut  deep,  for  ho  was  not  only  rich  but 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  wc  prevaricate  with  duty. 
Wc  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in- 
stead  of  bending  oiir  inclinations  to  the  duty 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  when 
\e  should  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  the 
will. 
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A  ow  standard  of  religion  flatten  oar  vanity, 
'«  easily  acted  op  to,  does  not  wound  our  aelf. 
love,  is  practicable  without  sacrifices,  and  re 
epectable  without  self-denial.  It  allows  the  im- 
plantation of  virtues  without  Eradicating  vices; 
recommends  right  actions  without  expelling 
wrong  principles,  and  straits  fair  appearances 
upon  unresisted  corruptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
acceptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
vituperations  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  was  once  considered 
as  its  specific  character.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolizing  adoption  of  it  by  one  de- 
ecription  of  persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im- 
plication conveyed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
we  almost  (bar  to  use  lest  we  should  bu  con. 
juring  op  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  class,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 
adoption  in  the  language  of  the  former.  The 
assumption  of  namea  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
may  venture  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  namea 
on  the  other,  have  been  of  infinite  disservice  to 
religion.  Such  is  the  new  meaning  now  as. 
•igned  to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  a  poll- 
cation  of  the  epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
a  sneer,  if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  Evangelical  prophet. 
This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  sweeping  term  of  deri- 
sion of  all  serious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as  tn  involve  within 
it  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
ty, from  the  elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris, 
tian,  to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic ;  its 
large  inclnsure  takes  in  all,  from  the  most  ho- 
nourable heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  eon 
lemptible  depths  of  ignorance.  Every  man  who 
is  serious,  and  every  man  who  is  silly,  every 
man  who  is  holy,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
included  in  this  comprehensive  epithet  We  sec 
perpetually  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
are  not  found  a  protection  against  the  magic 
mischief  of  this  portentous  appellation. 

It  gratifies  us  to  he  assured  that  our  own  tone 
is  sufficiently  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
is  erroneous,  nr  superfluous  or  hypocritical  or 
ridiculous.  This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writing,  and'  in 
proportion  as  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
more  to  himself,  animates  him  more  fiercely 
against  those  who  make  higher  requisitions  of 
faith  and  holiness,  those  who  strip  off  the  mask 
from  actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
self-abasement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal. 
vat  ion,  bat  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 
•hing  which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
more  than  hypocrisy.  But  do  they  tint  f-nmc. 
tunes  dread  the  imputation  almost  as  much  a* 
the  thing?  And  is  i»  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  tn 
them,  is  a  little  connected  the  ens  pic  ion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  go  farther  than  thcmsnlves  ? 
Are  they  not  too  ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sin- 
*  eerily  or  of  soberneaa,  •wry  one  who  rises  above 
their  own  level  '   Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth 
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in  their  pious  affections,  every  expression  of  zeal 
in  their  conversation,  ^wry  indication  of  strict- 
ness in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli- 
cation, that  so  much  aa  this  seal  and  strictness 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  aa  that  excess  involves  7 

By.  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at. 
tached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  aa  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  aa  far  re- 
moved  from  philosophical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  are 
minds  so  constituted,  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  voluntary  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  any  other  fact  A  grate- 
ful  feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is  aa  different 
from  a  fanatical  fervor  at  it  is  from  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  aslhe  cause  of  its 
excitement  Should  the  zealous  Chi istian  change 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribed  to  his  good  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But  i«  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religion 
to  strike  out  tho  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  scripture 
worthies?  Is  it  not  denying  that  'spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  observing, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *  a  sound 
mind,'  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  ?  These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  tho  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  fitting  with  abstract  truths  in  science ; 
thoy  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  axsent,  in  the  one  caae, 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  who  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  well  bb  understandings  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  who  considered  the  affections  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  advert,  in  ud.  I  running  heincrs  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  ?  Shall  a  fer. 
vent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  another,  when  pleading  for  their  snlvation  ' 
Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  adv". 
cate  for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgtiNted  with 
(he  stmnuoii*  advocate  for  the  everlasting  Gos 
pel  ?  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  tho  h.iiiic 
earnestness  in  enmbnting  unbelief,  whieh  has 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  Vern-s  » 

It  muxt,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  there 
i«  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhihitm?  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  his  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  mr^njr  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  tn  call  forth  every  feeling  of  intercut  lor  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  n^  treating  of  ttaxx  ^xtv^t* 
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Tenderness,  it  is  true,  mutt  not  alter  troth,  nor 
conceal  menace*,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
it  Yet  a  difference  may  be  sometimes  inferred 
bj  the  manner  of  delivering  them. — Who  has 
not  heard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  has  de- 
nounced his  solemn  judgments  with  a  subdued 
voice,  and  an  almost  hesitating  accent ;  speaking 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  painful  but  bounden  duty ; — while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
to  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  ?  The  one  *  persuades  men* 
because  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;'  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratification  in  ter- 
rifying.  The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambassador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
undefined  morality,  which  we  here  venture  to 
represent  as  their  fault,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtues  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  produce  their  effect,  they  must  produce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  si. 
ways  have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append- 
ad  to  it  It  is  indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis- 
course the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  space  will  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mind.  We  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  appear  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  left  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  in- 
forms  him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segms nts,  provided  it  be  shown 
how  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideration,  which  often  makes  a  part 
stand  for  the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  be  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
country  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.  It  differs  from  the  Christian  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  virtues,  as  this  insulated  map 
would  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  the  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  yon  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  bounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour ;  you  see,  also,  its  dependence 
on  every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  the  earth. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illustration, 
we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  iust 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detached 
from  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  certain, 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  sell,  took  out 
a  single  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produced  it  a 
the  auction  as  a  speeimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  wiper- 
fluous  care,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  is 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the  rea- 
der who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  much 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption. — A  vene- 
rable clergyman  once  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  much  mischief  aa  by  the- 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  wae 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened, 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  his  auditors 
happened  to  be  addicted. — After  it  waa  over,, 
some  of  them  expressed  no  email  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  the  vice  which  had  been  so  well 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  bat 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  question  had  been, 
neoessary,  they  went  home  exulting  in  their 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  referring, 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  practical,  in  studied  opposition  ta 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinal  Let  iU 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  doe 
respect  for  the  conscientious  of  both  classes,  we 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversion*,, 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specific 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  each, 
excludes  its  opposite.  But  far  more  deficient 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  they 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  die- 
sertations  of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current — Yet 
is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the  former 
appellation?  Can  that  writing  be  called  truly 
practical  which  docs  not  attempt  greatly  to  raise 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac- 
tice home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  to  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 
gument that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
from  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible* 
nor  impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than, 
the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
assumes  a  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  not  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  see 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearly 
chalked  out.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  without 
any  specific  direction,  or  personal  application* 
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Too  much  is  left  for  him  to  supply,  which 
perhaps,  implicitly  leaning  on  hia  guide,  he  will 
not  sapplj,  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
he  cannot 

Far  be  it  from  our  intention,  however,  in  thus 
venturing  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  the 
faulty  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
of  adherence  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
from  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tion. The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
called  mere  morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentable 
effect  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc- 
trinal blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view,  we 
venture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
is  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
abstractedly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
other  as  all  conclusions.  The  one  fails  of  effect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
well  established  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
because  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
The  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  the  reader 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
instruction  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
be  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
faithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
remedy,  but  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap- 
plication to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sumes his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
It  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
'all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  proceed' — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  will  re- 
Bounce  sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  self— to 
send  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  ? 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
pensable requisites  is  most  happily  exemplified 
in  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
in  both  instances.  They  have,  with  a  large 
and  liberal  construction,  followed  that  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  this  union,  which  is  so 
generally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  particu- 
larly in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
proceed  from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.'  There, 
every  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  is 
accounted  for,  *  because  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.'  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  affection 
of  husbands,  the  submission  of  children,  ail  is 
to  be  done  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' — 
Servants  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  » fearing 
God.*    '  Mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 


meekness,  long-suffering,'  are  recommended, 
because  the  converts  *  are  the  elect  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  its 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden, 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  »  Him  in  whom  dwell 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.— 
This  is  practical  preaching — This  is  evangelical 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughts  respectfully  suggested  to  good  sort  a/ 
peopU. 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  be, 
as  it  has  been,  with  un  weared  repetition,  objected, 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
hold  out  a  standard  of  religion  and  morals  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taining it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  as 
in  the  present  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless.  For  an  answer,  we  must 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  right  hand,  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye.  This  it  will  be  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted. — We 
know  we  are  not  commanded  to  lop  off  our  limbs, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  tot  Tsuth,  adopt  a  along  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  7  Is  any  tone, 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  T 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go, 
and,  without  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and:  de- 
press the  practice  7 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  object  in  question  is  eternal  life, 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attainment  ?  Do  not  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  prevent  our  stretching  forward  ? 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
our  strength  lies  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  ?  It  not  only  shows  where 
oar  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept^ 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  prescribe  pal- 
liatives, suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice,  con 
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seqnently,  lias  not  been  high,  to  combine  with 
thn  mediocrity  of  character  the  moat  exalted 
expectation  of  future  recompence :  to  couple  a 
comparatively  low  faith  and  conduct  with  those 
loAy  promises  which  the  New  Testament  holds 
out  to  the  most  exalted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  would  have  consider- 
ed taking  up  the  cross,*  *  living-  to  him  who  died 
for  them,*  Axe  &c  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe- 
dience ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo- 
sal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthusiasm ;  yet  who  has  not  heard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire  self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him,  who,  after  unrivalled  suffer- 
ings and  unparalleled  services,  after  having  been 
*  in  deaths  oft,'  after  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  '  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  mj  course,1 
and  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
cency, to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
wound  up—*  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  glory,'  &&  eVc :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Christians  sneaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  Is  hit  reward.  We  must 
confess,  that  when  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
so  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
cause,  if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
contractors  for  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  bo  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
for  it ;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  neveT  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  will  often  be  found  to  hare  a 
much  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  though  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  cases,  it  it  not  better  to  trans- 
fer them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  less  hazardous  ground  of 
dependance  ? 

Ftr  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presumption, 
that  these  sanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  right  intentions.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  in  them  ;  but 
are  they  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  low  mea- 
sure of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  practice,  merely  because  it  is 
not  disreputable  ? 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  murals 
must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complainod,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
oat  of  our  Bight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
show  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  He  must  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.  The  facte  he  might  deduce,  and  the  ex 
periments  he  might  make  from  the  study  of  both 
in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  con 
firm  or  correct  his  theory ;  hie  experience,  if  it 
did  not  estsblish,  would  overturn  his  specula- 
tions, and  be  would  begin  to  build  on  new 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tendernesi 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  any  sups- 
riority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  long 
observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  reme- 
dies against  the  evils  we  have  been  regretting  ? 
The  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  is  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  humanity.  There 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  dis- 
sertations of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  en 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  but  a  fruitless 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  ex- 
clude this  fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  writer, 
if  be  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  hie  own 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  yea 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  in- 
troduction, the  same  divine  guide  who  has  given 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  has  so 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  turns  over  the 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cata- 
logue of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evmding 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  materials  for 
building  confidence  in  himself—*  by  that  sin  foQ 
the  angels' — and  may  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flagitious  offender.  Our  Lord  hue  de- 
cided on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pre- 
ference of  the  self-abasing  penitent  who  bad  no- 
thing to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothing 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  confessor  or 
his  offences  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyric  deserves 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  be  already  pos- 
sessed so  much,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  al- 
lowance of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  bo  false,  and  as  you 
believe  its  external  evidences,  endeavour  to  gain 
also  an  internsl  conviction  that  it  is  true.  Exa- 
mine also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  actions. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  tbeaet  which 
the  motive  should  havo  determined ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  way  to  quiet 
their  own  minds.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  on 
an  opinion  which  we  fancied  that  wisdom  had 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  compliment  our- 
selves on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  we  applaud  our- 
selves on  the  assigned,  becaune  we  are  not  quite 
sare  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present  feel- 
ings; is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imme- 
diate ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  future  hap- 
piness.   Desire  not  opiates,  seek  not  anodynes 
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when  your  internal  constitution  requires  stimu- 
lants. Cease  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  sta- 
tionary thing ;  be  assured,  that  to  bo  available, 
it  must  be  progressive.  Road  the  Scriptures, 
.:ot  as  a  form,  but  as  God's  great  appointed 
means,  of  infusing  into  your  heart  thai  life-giving 
principle  which  is  the  spring  of  all  right  prac- 
tice. Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any. 
Do  every  thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men, 
but  make  not  that  esteem  your  governing  prin- 
ciple. Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are 
the  most  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wisdom 
with  '  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.'  Bear 
in  your  recollection,  that  to  minds  of  a  soil  and 
yielding  cast,  tho  world  is  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  those  two  other  rival  tempters  which 
the  New  Testament  commonly  associates  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  such  corrupt  company,  if  its  dangers 
had  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 
mischiefs  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 
inspected.  The  other  two  spiritual  enemies 
seize  on  the  more  corrupt;  but  the  better  dis- 
posed are  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world, 
which  frequently  betrays  its  votary  into  the 
hands  of  its  two  confederates.  People  are  in. 
clined  to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  flatters  them ;  they  make  tho  world  their 
supreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  appeal 
from  so  lenient  a  judge;  and  being  satisfied 
with  themselves,  when  its  verdict  is  in  their  fa- 
vour, the  applause  of  others  too  often,  by  con- 
firming  their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry  into 
their  real  state. 

The  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend  to 
his  conduct  just  in  those  points  which,  though 
dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable;  points  in  which, 
though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  world  will  boar  him  out.  Ho  would 
not  do  a  disreputable  thing,  but  should  a  tempta- 
tion arise  where  his  reputation  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  he  must  guard  himself 
with  augmented  vigilance. 

The  more  enlightened  the  conscience  becomes, 
lite  more  we  shall  discover  tho  unspeakable  ho- 
imessof  God.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
*ud  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more 
acute,  this  must  not  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are 
worse  than  when  we  thought  so  well  of  our- 
nelves.  We  are  not  worse,  because  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveals  faults  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought 
insignificant  Light  does  not  create  impurities, 
>t  only  discloses  them.  Moreover,  this  efficient 
spirit  does  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
is  not  only  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
not  only  for  amendment,  but  consolation.  Our 
iinhappiness  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
which  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with 
»ur  own  hearts.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self-sufficiency, 
vhich  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated. 
Our  true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 
however  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
self-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improving  state 
of  a  person  of  the  above  description,  when  he  can 
patiently,  though  not  at  first  pleasantly,  perse- 


vere in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do  not  flatter 
bis  security  ;  nay,  to  persevere  the  more  earnest- 
ly, because  the  perusal  discovers  his  own  cha- 
racter to  himself.  When  once  he  is  brought  to 
endure  these  salutary  probings,  he  will  soon  bo 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He  will 
begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  superficial  examiner  treats  human  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  now  wifely  meditate  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  far  misled 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  is  true.  Man  was  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  imaf  e 
of  the  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  will 
is  depraved,  yet  he  has  noble  intellectual  facul- 
ties which  £ivo  some  notion  of  what  he  was. 
His  heart  is  alienated,  but  his  understanding 
approves  the  rectitude  which  his  will  rejects. 
He  has  still  recoverable  powers ;  he  is  still  ca- 
pablo,  when  divine  truth  shall  have  made  its  full 
impression  on  his  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  restore  him  to  the  dignitv  be  has  lost,  re- 
instate him  in  tho  favour  he  has  forfeited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation 
from  which  ho  has  fallen. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  temporary 
distress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtues, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues  are  certain 
to  obtain  from  heaven,  ho  will  reply  with  the  il- 
lustrious sufferer  of  old, »  Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all !'  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  sa- 
tisfy him.  The  more  deep  his  viows  become, 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  compliments  lavished  on  the  natural  human 
character. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  consolation  will 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellation 
by  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — The 
Comtorter.  There  is  sorrfothing  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  which  the  term  is  so 
delightfully  expressive  of  tlie  thing. — We  read 
in  the  Scriptures  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this  most 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  of 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grieving  the 
Comforter. 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  moro  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  implore  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  great 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  is  a  practical  doc- 
trine, is  clearly  deducible  from  the  command, 
arising  out  of  tho  conviction,  that  the  truth  was 
already  received — *  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,  wmlk 
in  the  Spirit*  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles:  we  recommend  you 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  wo 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
like  the  following  language  :  *  The  book  i»  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  for 
amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  seriously 
proposing  to  road  it  like  one  who  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  contents  7    Is  it  my  sincere  iuten- 
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lion  to  convert  the  knowledge  I  am  afoot  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  my  own 
case  ?  Is  it  my  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
state  of  my  own  heart  by  comparing  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  role  of  faith 
and  practice  ?  Do  I  only  read  to  get  over  ray 
morning's  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
facts  on  my  memory  ?  or  do  I  really  desire  to 
make  the  great  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
recognized  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
«ne  life  ?  Do  I  adopt  religion  as  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
us  a  thing  in  which  I  have. a  momentous  per- 
sonal interest  ?  Do  I  propose  to  apply  what  I 
read  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
tions, and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
shows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
are  calculated  to  subdue?  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainment  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  for 
its  enjoyments?  Shall  I  read  here  this  holy 
contempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re- 
turn this  very  evening  to  the  participation  of 
diversions,  the  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  ?  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
who  strips  off  its  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acts  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  ?  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjects  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting,' 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it  ? 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discreditable  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  ? 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability  were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his  attain- 
ments were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
Ilia  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certainty;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  ?  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened,  such  illumina- 
tion is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  ?  Why 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  so  far  from  *  abounding' 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  those  fruits  are  indeed 
4  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  V 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
mous apprehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  *re- , 


vent  your  following  up  your  convictions.  Then 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  unreasonable,  much  Ism 
any  thing  that  is  impossible,  required  :  no  de- 
gree of  zeal,  or  measure  of  earnestness,  but 
what"  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worn 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  not 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devote 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation ;  only  set  your  affections  on  Hea- 
ven as  intensely  as  theirs  are  set  upon  earth, 
and  all  will  be  well :  or  take  your  measure  from 
your  former  self;  take  at  least  as  much  pain 
to  secure  your  eternal  interests  as  you  have  for- 
merly taken  to  acquire  a  language  or  an  art. 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  as- 
siduity with  which  you  have  studied  a  favourite 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  cure, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studying  the  principles 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  yoor  call- 
ing. Inspect  your  consciences  as  accurately 
as  your  expences ,  be  as  frugal  of  your  time  as 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  soul  as 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  terms, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers, 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
arc  analagous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  some 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  The  revolting  term 
of  sinner,  which  has,  perhaps,  made  you  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  only  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  lan- 
guage for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the 
polished  and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  however  profound  his  knowledge,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  manners, 
who  lives  without  habitual  reference  to  God 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  courageous ;  boldly  ap- 
ply it  to  yourself.  Though  your  character  is 
unstained  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  you 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  duties,  yer  if  you 
are  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  s 
forcible  address  as  we  have  been  supposing.  The 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strug- 
gling  against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  humble 
fervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advantages 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  habits 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  com- 
bat ;  you  have  already  with  certain  persons  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  by  your  goodquali 
ties ;  with  ethers,  you  have  acquired  it  by  your 
very  defects,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  usefulness  will  not  be  im 
peded  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel.  You 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  respects  the  same 
things  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  be  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  insensi- 
ble to  all  the  dear  affections  which  make  life 
pleasant.   It  does  not  wish  to  send  you  with  ths 
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vfaermiU  of  old  to  the  desert*  of  Thebaic  it  only 
wishes  you  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour in  your  own  families,  and  among  your 
-own  connexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
and  harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
mutation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
6e  aiding;  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
ing, while  it  will  furnish  a  higher  principle  for 
its  exercise.  You  may  express  this  change  in 
.your  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
that  the  change  be  but  effected. — it  is  not  what 
jou  are  called,  but  what  you  are,  which  will 
make  the  specific  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racter yon  adopt,  and  that  which  you  have  quit- 
ted. You  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
.reading  it  mechanically  and  spiritually,  there  is 
as  much  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
on  the  ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can- 
.not  be  gathered  up,  afterwards ;  from  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
ful essence. 

Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles ;  with  the  at- 
testation of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
doctrines ;  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit;  the  abundance  of 
its  consolations  ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless- 
edness it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole,— -altogether  present- 
ing such  a  iund  of  instruction  to  tho  mind,  of 
light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
On  HabiU. 

Habits  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
•arise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
course  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
-by  a  concatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  may 
be  weakened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
tions ;  and  if  many  contiguous  links  are  wilful- 
Jy  broken,  the  habits  themselves  ore  in  danger 
of  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, we  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro- 
duce a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind ;  they 
*re  tonics  which  gradually,  but  iniallibly,  in- 
vigorate  the  intellectual  man. — A  silent  course 
of  habits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
conduct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
industry  and  application;  on  self  denial  and 
watchfulness,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
pursuits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 
pernicious.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
Junds  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
poses ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free 
command  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
from  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  are — yet 
fearing  this  power,  it  rests  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habits  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by  vehe 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasions, 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  duty.  If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitating  resist- 
ance,  which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  wh.ich  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the, 
consequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con- 
tributes to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir- 
tue. The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustness 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  its  por 
ers.  Occasional  right  actions  may  be  cap-id 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardly  .dr 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  rron, 
a  principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame ;  then  the  right  principle  which  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti- 
tion into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per- 
silted  in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
from  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
rales  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  we  may  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  its  flowing  from  on  habitual  sense  of 
duty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
•Jive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  its  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  occasional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
such  spirits  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict.  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  imposed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginning 
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even  any  ordinary  undertaking  with  the  moat 
difficult  part  of  it,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  was  to  be  learnt,  she  be- 
gan with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improved,  she  relinquish, 
ed  at  once  some  prominent  indulgence ;  if  a 
vanity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
act  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
disreputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
over,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
ones  in  the  same,  class  comparatively  fight  The 
•  main  victory  was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  sub- 
sequent skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent,  the 
change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the  assertion 
is  a  mistake.  When  we- nave  worked  up  our- 
selves, or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persist;  we  are 
ashamed  of  stopping  and  especially  of  retreat- 
ing, though  we  have  no  witness  but  God  and 
our  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
tho  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
ed it. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main- 
tain. The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinquishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  as  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  gradually  forget.  This  guard  against 
declension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  new  idea  takes  possession  as 
soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effaced,  not  sud- 
denly, but  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif- 
ferent, not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded, but  from  that  which  first  began  to  draw 
us  off  from  the  right  habits;  the  impression  con- 
tinues to  grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thine  at  a 
lime,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  understanding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
it,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
choose  to  take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other ;  if  a  se- 
cond is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before  we  had 
dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
r-msidered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  just 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 

But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  the  habit  is  really  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertinacity.  Far 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miserable  state,  than 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  Idng  perseve- 
rance in  habits,  which  both  his  conscience  and 
his  understanding  condemn  7  Even  if  upon 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  long 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  mortifioatioa 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  whore  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  setting  oat. 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  totally 
subduing  long-indulged  habits  of  any  gross  vice, 
such  as  intemperance ;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process — and  this 
even  after  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitude, 
after  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  improve, 
ment — to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fault,  which, 
though  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  real 
piety. — Take  the  fere  of  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  is  oovetousness  extir- 
pated from  the  heart,  where  it  has  Ions;  beta 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  conviction 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  his  heart, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  Christian 
without  liberality.  This  ne  adopts,  in  common, 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  tho 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parte 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long.indolged 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  profession 
is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  is 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  he 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  its 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  it.  If  taken  at  the 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  done ; 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  fatal; 
for  from  feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerful  for 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and  discretion. 
He  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  only  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  on  feeling,  and  calcu- 
lating, and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  unintentionally 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  seaious 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  they 
aro  too  ready  to  pronounce,  from  certain  warm 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  acquaintance,  while  evident  symptoms  of 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfijrure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  al- 
teration in  the  habits  has  given  that  best  evi- 
dence of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace  ;  not 
as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  his 
life,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  his  heart  This  too  common  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  hnman  cha- 
racter, of  which  habits  are  the  ground- work,  and 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  less  the  effect  of 
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grace  for  being  gradually  produced.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  purify  ourselves,  any  more  than  we 
cun  convert  ourselves,  it  being  equally  the  work 
of  iho  Holy  Spirit  to  infuse  parity,  as  well  as  the 
other  grace*,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  retts  with  us 
to  exercise  this  grace,  to  reduce  this  purity  to  a 
habit,  else  the  Scripture*  would  not  have  been 
*o  abundant  in  injunctions  to  this  duty. 

*  We  must  hate  sin,*  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.'  St.  Paul 
felt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
Much  an  extent,  that,  in  intimating  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  enormitios  to  tlie  church  of  fiphe- 
^s,  he  charged  that  they  should  not  be  te  imteh 
■is  i*med  mmong  them.  This  great  master  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
fected by  grace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  some  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  com- 
rait  them ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
with  the  expression,  nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
the  sound.  He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en- 
trances, as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
is  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
retreat  than  victory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
of  heart  and  thought,  could  alone  ptuduco  purity 
of  life  and  conduct. 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
restraint,  many,  who  arc  become  sincerely  pious, 
And  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
from  certain  Enunciations  et»tabliHhcd  by  former 
hahiN.  ( 'orru|>t  books  and  evil  communications 
have  at  once  left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
heart*,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
memory.  They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  sallies  of  imagination,  which,  though  they 
mice  admired  as  wit,  thev  now  consider  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  i*he  will  rejects  them  ; 
but  thry  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity.  Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
almost  i next  inguishablc  corruptions  behind  them. 
These  are  evil*  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
dors  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud- 
denly, will  too  often  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
rupt practice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
imagination  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even  after 
the  act  has  been  long  hated  and  discontinued, 
may  persist  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
repented  of  tho  tin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
in  a  painful  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
state ;  but  if  this  doubt  continue  to  make  him 
more  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
the  uni*asinc!is  it  causes  may  be  more  salutary 
•hon  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Many  have  complained,  after  years  of  sincere 
reformation,  that  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  rcligi'jn  promises;  not 
mspecting,  that  th«Mr  long  adherence  to  wronj 
habits  may  naturally  darken  their  view*  and 
rlrwid  their  enjoyments.  Surely  th«»  man  who*c 
mind  has  abandoned  itself  for  years  to  improper 
indulgences  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit- 
ternen*  accompany  hie  repentance,  if  dejection 
hn-ak  in  on  his  peace.  Surely  he  has  little  right 
!o  murmur,  if  those  consolations  are  refuted  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, are  sometimes  withheld  from  good  men, 
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who  have  never  been  guilty  of  his  irregularities 
in  conduct,  who  havo  never  indulged  his  disor- 
ders of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometime* 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solving nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  complain,  it* 
their'8  are  nut  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing- 
hour  is  rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  bo  equally  & 
stale  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  eense  of  purity  m 
of  great  extent  One  of  tho  many  uses  of  prayer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmost 
thoughts  of  God,  the  sense  of  his  being,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence,  tho  idea  that  his  purs 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  main- 
tain in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
mankind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised  vision 
of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  this) 
grace ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said, *  that  every  one 
who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself,  as  He  is 
pure.*  The  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  is  thus 
made  to  depend  on  its  assimilation  with  the  Crea- 
tor. There  is  a  beautiful  intimation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  God  in  the  order  of  construction  in  the 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.  We  pray  that  him 
name  may  be  hallowed,  that  is,  that  our  hearts* 
and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.  Wo  thus  invost  our 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if; 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bond  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
pursue  it  The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  on 
our  return  to  society,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  effusion.  This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  ftom  total  ex- 
tinction before  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  up. 
We  may  learn  from  the  profane  practice  of  some, 
that  an  ejaculation  takes  aa  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation. It  implores  in  as  fow  words,  the  same 
divine  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
test* for  destruction. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to  be 
derived  from  it*  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  dependance  upon  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  for 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed  ;  in  minds 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  re- 
mains in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  still, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but 
produce  fruit. 

One  great  obstaclo  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  pernicious 
custom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  proline 
faculty  produces  such  a  constant  buddins;  <»£ 
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.  fancies,  visions,  conjectures,  and  eon. 
ceits,  that  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  stock.  She  is  perpetually  wander- 
ing  from  the  point  to  which  she  promised  to 
confine  herself  when  she  set  out ;  is  ever  roam- 
ing  from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos- 
'  had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.     We  re- 


tire with  a  resolution  to  reflect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  undis- 
ciplined run-away  escapes  from  doty,  one  strag- 
flcr  after  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
ome  some  foreign  impertinence.  While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
■are  brought  under  subjection  to  a  whole  aeries  of 
reveries  of  different  characters  and  opposite  de- 
scription*. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
-quium.  We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resist  the  enfeebling  dospoL  Let  us  stir  up  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ploy men  t  which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
solve the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
•it  be  innocent  and  opposite.  We  shall  not  cure 
ourselves  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we 
compel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  onlv  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lution :  vigorous  action  the  only  sup  planter  of 
idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
steal  upon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
•ware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
us.  But  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  there 
is  a  class  of  beings  in  whom  they  arc  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  I  could  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  could  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  important  purpose,  than  in 
representing  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed, 
uses  of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
choose,  whose  hearts  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities discover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  arc 
not  substantially  formed — could  you  bo  made 
sensible,  at  a  less  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  long-erring  hoart  may  hereafter  be 
brought  to  abhor  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  its 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts;  can 
never  be  brought  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  cherished  : — how  much 
future  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  yourselves !  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
•a  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
no  repentance  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil,— you  would  then 
keep  clear  of  a  bondage  from  which  you  perceive 


the  older  and  the  wiser  do  not,  bscaose  they 
cannot,  commonly  emancipate  themselves. 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happv  w 
to  escape  the  grosser  corruptions,  yet,  if  hs 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  be 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  him 
in  certain  societies.    An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thought  with 
some  scriptural   expression,  a  parody  which 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  one 
sbsurd, — these  are  instruments  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  then, 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists, 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  mischief  re- 
tain with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanitv,  what 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thought- 
lessness.   Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  ecbost 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others.    With  little  take* 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  littk  Is 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and  fugi- 
tive boo  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.    If  even  in  tbs 
first  instance"  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  the  ^n—HW" 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  to  a 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  by  frequent 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  together 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  nub 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh*! 
blasted  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

4  Man,'  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers of  man,  Dr.  Paley,  *is  a  bundle  of  ha- 
bits.' The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  mots 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall  acquire  in  estab- 
lishing thera.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  oooras, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  oar- 
selves  to  be  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  wast 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasut 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance ; — The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramma- 
rian, nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  though  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respec- 
tive schools,  that  he  acquired  both  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  things 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic  The  rulst 
are  become 'habits,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  cousider  the  force  of  habit  on  amuse- 
ment* :  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more'  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  afford.  Bjr 
being  incessantly  pursued,  they  diminish  m 
their  power  of  delighting ;  yet  such  is  the  plastic 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  substanet 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
absolute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange  !  that  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  tbost 
with  whom  they  have  been  partaken,  presest 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficulty 
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and  uneasiness  in  separating.  We  are  partly 
cheated  into  thia  imaginary  necessity,  by  tee- 
ing  the  eagerness  with  which  others  pursue 
them.  Yet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  necessity, 
a  want  not  arising'  from  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  those  would  be  unhappy  who  are  de- 
prived of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 
them.  There  is  a  respectable  society  of  Chris- 
tians  among  us  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di- 
versions to  the  widest  extent-  Yet  among  the 
number  of  amiable,  virtuous,  and  well  instructed 
young  Quakers,  whom  I  have  known,  I  have 
always  found  them  as  cheerful  and  as  happy  as 
other  people.  Their  cheerfulness  was  perhaps 
more  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap- 
piness never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  com- 
plaints  at  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
habit  had  not  enslaved  them — a  habit  which, 
when  carried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
pleasure,  that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  re- 
laxing it. 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
version in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  day  by  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
good  habits,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
maturity  which  is  his  consummation  and  re- 
ward.  The  grace  of  repontance,  like  every 
other,  must  be  established  by  liabit  Repent- 
tnce  is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
6c  incorporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
fixed  state,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
our  need  of  it — Forgive  us  our  trespasses  would 
never  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
daily  repentance  had  not  been  necessary  for 
daily  sins.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed,  accompanies  the  change  of  heart ;  but 
that  which  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
imperfection  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  peni- 
tent 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess- 
or many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
Able  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
6e  worldly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
Convincing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
his  inveterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
evil  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
largely  liberal,  the  passionate  becoino  meek, 
the  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
when  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
but  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
conclude  that  such  a  change  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
scruple  to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
secret  course  of  our  thoughts;  without  this  in- 
terior improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  al- 
teration. This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
one  by  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
are  the  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
than  of  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
But  a  general  rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible 
revolution  in  the  secret  desireB  and  imaginations 
of  the  heart,  is  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  of  ■ 


all  the  changes  effected  in  us.  This  is  no 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but  the 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health, 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  constitution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know  ex- 
perimentally the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wif 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  while  he  ifc 
struggling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abbe  ration  from  the  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangerous 
associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  intercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  impres- 
sions may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  allowed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invading'enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  because 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach, 
there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  our 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps  on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tempta- 
tion, will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  life— 
the  very  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  is  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it  In- 
firmity of  purpose  produces  perpetual  relapses 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weakens 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  imbe- 
cility in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness, 
not  which  we  found,  but  made. — Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing- 
ing Te  Dcum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint  en- 
deavour onds  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming inoro  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  possession  of  the  mind  ;  en- 
couragement  will  invite  repetition ;  where  it 
has  been  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  ready 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami- 
liarity, expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
afterwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the  resis- 
tance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  bo  triumphant  In  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  life,  but  be 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge 
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ment  to  the  ideas,  raeh  an  expansion  to  the 
soul,  that  it  seems  as  if  every  hoar  were  fast  in 
which  we  are  not  beginning  or  improving  some 
virtuous  habit. 

As  wo  were  originally  made  in  tho  image  of 
God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  of  our  minds, 
of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
restored,  in  an  enlargement  of  our  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearer  resemblance  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  oil  rational 
minds,  of  the  fame  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely different  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
God  would,  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Scripture  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  he  that  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,*  would  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  ana  the  imperfect  crea- 
ture who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  capable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  ib  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  taken  place,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  we  do,  not  only  na- 
tural ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
these  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead 
jf  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  often  too  unsubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  inconsistency  of  Christians  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  liave,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable ;  but 
who,  from  the  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  arc  susceptible. 

Wo  presume  now  to  address  a  very  different 
class;  persona  acknowledging,  indeed,  thefjreat 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  living  either  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profess,  or  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain ; 
yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 
*  An  inquiry  why  some  good  sort  of  people  are  not 


moment,  and  going  on  in  a  oareleas  inalteimon 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  Ihev  re. 
cognize.  The  lives  of  the  persons  previously 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their  pro- 
fession, the  lives  of  those  now  under  contem- 
plation are  worse.  Those  seem  to  have  more 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  other* 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary ;  these  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there  is  hope  that  ' 
the  latter  may  find  out  that  they  are  in  a  bad 
one.  The  one  rest  in  their  performances,  with 
little  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  a 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  without 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  left  to  the  option  of  these  classes ;  those 
formerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  command- 
ments from  an  assurance  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them;  these  under  present  considera- 
tion, would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
its  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  exonerate 
them  from  personal  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend  to  earn  heaven  by  their  defective  works : 
these,  overlooking  the  necessity  of  holiness,  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de- 
sire to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one  opi- 
nion about  the  end ;  we  only  differ  about  the 
means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
to  obtain  happiness  for  themselves  hereafter, 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  lives 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  hereafter  what  we 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  complete  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  is 
among  the  inconsistencies  of*  many  who  pass 
muster  under  Ihe  gencrick  title  of  Christians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth  seems 
to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall  possess 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  affections 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  they 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  dispensations, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  us 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  ba| 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instruments 
fail,  the  original  bias  governs,  and  the  world 
has  the  entire  possession.  * 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  ho  who  professed  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  *  the 
prudent  man  foresee tk.'  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
world  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  they  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  How 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoy- 
ments, that  he  may  more  effectually  secure  to 
himself  future  fortune !  We  observe  that  his 
discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  after  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  wore  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly  friends,  ad- 
ranee  his  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looks 
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to  a  distant  point  of  time  he  is  commended,  but 
be  forfeits  the  commendation,  if  he  overlooks  all 
time,  and  defers  the  fruition  of  his  hope,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.      i 

It  is  indeed  this  partial  looking-  forward,  this 
fixing  the  eye  on  some  point  of  aggrandize- 
ment, or  wealth,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
obstructs  oar  view  of  the  final  prospect ;  or  it  is 
the  excess  of  immediate  gratification,  the  de- 
lights of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
which  prevent  os  even  from  thinking  of  it. 
While  the  sensualist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate, 
the  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 
not  by  his  sight  but  his  compass.  In  any  im- 
minent distress,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impulse  than 
a  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
most  need  his  assistance.  Success,  which  is 
perhape  more  eminently  the  hour  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  "the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
intoxication  attending  on  prosperous  fortune, 
especially,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
spirits  from  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spirits.  Tho  slackening  of  devotion  under  suc- 
cess seems  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
being  a  gift  of  God,  oar  prayers  have  been  heard; 
we  have  obtained  his  blessing,  and,  having  the 
end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
our  endeavours  to  please  Him  whom  our  sue- 
cess  induces  us  to  believe  that  we  have  already 
pleased.  Thus,  having  made  things  even,  men 
seem  to  set  ont  on  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
indulgences,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification  ;  they  assiduously  multiply  tliose 
pleasant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet 
has  flatteringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  'enjoy.* 
But  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone. 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  is 
occasionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
tian, it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
not  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  is  the  composition  of  another ;  that,  as  it  does 
not  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ac- 
ceptance. If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
titions, they  will  be  heard;  if  the  affections  are 
bound  up  with  the  words,  they  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  forms,  but  because 
the  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pro- 
composed,  but  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
straint— are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
using  them  without  that  condition  of  mind,  with- 
out  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
vine presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
premise  of  being  in  no-wise  cast  out ;  of  that 
state  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
said,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips)  hath  talked  of 
Thee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
ye  my  face,'  warm  and  instant  from  the  heart 
he  fervently  replied,  4  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 
seek/ 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
up  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
ly with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
ture of  religion  ?  Dees  it  not  remind  us,  that 
our  aims  must  be  always  more  lofty  than  the 


possibility  of  our  attainments ;  that  if  the  one 
bo  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re- 
strained by  no  measures,  but  improving  with 
our  moral  improvement,  strengthening  with  our 
spiritual  strength? 

You  do  not  deny  that '  the  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  God  onto  salvation,'  because  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  But  to  whom  is 
it  such  a  power  ?  You  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.'  But  of  what- use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  uninfluential  ?  You 
are  unconsciously  falling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  justly  condemn.  Like 
him  yon  value  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  yon  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  faith 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not  governed  by  that  principle  7 
You  bring  your  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  the  one  impels 
and  the  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  most 
important.  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such 
avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  tin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  ponitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  un- 
der  its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  desire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refuge  in  the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins 
thoy  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
God,  it  is  only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  be 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  ?  Is  not  this  subterfuge  as 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excessos,  the  other  reasons  thorn 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  right- 
ful office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it.  Indulgence  confirms  its  do- 
minion. As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pu- 
nishing their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestowed  re 
ligion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  tc 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  really  believing  it ;  for 
the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it  the  rule  of  iudg 
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ing  ourselves,  and  endeavouring  to  act  as  if  we 
expected  to  be  judged  by  it  The  christian  doc- 
trines  will  always  produce  christian  affections 
and  dispositions  in  the  mind,  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  understood,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  cordially  embraced.  The  tern, 
per  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
hiB  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart. 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  whicli  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  most  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  our  other  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  future  hopes — we  mean  faith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is  un- 
practical belief  which  so  sadly  depresses  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
co' trident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  As 
(hey  are  not  often  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  course  they  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 
promises  of  Christianity.  But,  however  frivo- 
lous they  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
wero  well-founded.  JSelter  men  than  many  who 
.iow  reckon  themselves  good,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  thoy 
came  to  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentous question.  Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  ?  Arc 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be. 
slowed  bo  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  ?  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
beat  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 

Stance,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  ?  Are  the 
ifficohies,  whicli  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculously  removed, 
ana  mado  smooth  for  you  ?  Are  things  so  al- 
tered, that  while  they  worked  out  their  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  ? 
Are  corrupt  human  naturo  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
each  other  ?  Arc  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous 7  Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
tures to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  goodnosH,  with- 
out that  long  and  serious  process  whicli  was 
once  thought  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment 7  Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
1  foolishness,1  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
stumbling-block,1  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 
prehension, so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
litated to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attain- 
ment, as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit? 
If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  general  neglect  of 


the  means;  if  yon  find  thai  path  clear  whisk 
they  found  intricate ;  if  yew  obtain,  without  seek- 
ing, that  assurance,  .by  the  bare  promise  of  whicli 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  year 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by  some 
power  whicli  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  tie 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pre- 
dicted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  besides  looking  back 
to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  antho 
rized  instructors,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
effected  in  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  any 
deductions  made  in  its  demands,  any  facilities 
introduced  into  its  scheme,  any  revelation  by 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  removed, 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  ?  Con- 
sult some  real  Christians  of  your  acquaintance ; 
inquire  if  fAey,  despising  and  forsaking  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holiness,  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  Gad, 
so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet  so  certain  a  thing  ?  Ask 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  inhe- 
ritance, if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  baptism  ?  In- 
quire  if  their  entrance  into  a  religions  life  cost 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  thoir  attainments  warn  ae> 
cidental,  if  they  maintained  the  ground  ones 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  with- 
out prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it  without 
divine  assistance  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either  do 
not  think  the  defeat  of  faith  a  fundamental  error, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  do  not 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  in 
their  mistake ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  they  do 
not  feel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practical  un- 
belief which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose, merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  them 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  obedience  of 
faith.' 

How  hotly  do  wo  resent  it,  if  our  veracity  is 
suspected  !  How  indignantly  do  our  hearts  rise, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  we  do  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  no 
ardent  desires  in  our  hearts  after  the  blessings 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  trutn  of  the 
promises  ? 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de- 
sirable acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  they  in 
their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  their  profit !  But  when  this  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  so  far  from  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  costs  them  a  thought,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt.  So  far 
from  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  they  exist,  much  less  what  they  are , 
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and  with  those  who  would  point  them  oat,  they 
evade  the  subject  to  safe  the  trouble, — We  need 
look  no  further  for  the  solution  of  our  indiffer- 
ence than  that  we  do  not  earnestly  desire  the 
promised  felicity,  because  of  our  practical  incre- 
dulity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes  of  a  Christian— what  advantages  he  pos- 
sesses here,  and  what  prospectB  he  has  in  rever- 
sion, not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
turned  his  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
from  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
he  trusted ;— what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
/expect  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi- 
leged beings !— Would  he  not  look  for  cordial 
obedience  to  his  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily 
express  a  complete  acquiescence  7 — for  unbound- 
ed love  and  charity  among  creatures  who  peri- 
odically confessed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
be  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  of  others  7 
—for  a  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog- 
nised one  common  redemption,  which  should  bear 
some  little  proportion  to  his  love  by  whom  such 
an  astonishing  redemption  bad  been  wrought  7 
Would  be  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
prepared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
but  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge to  be  its  source  and  centre  ? — and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 
of  angels? 

But  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
sence of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Christians  which  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  at  unity  with  itself,  had  rather  be 
at  unity  wjth  any  thing  than  with  each  other — 
split  into  parties  and  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests ! — when  he  saw  that  the  professors  of 
a  religion,  founded  in  humility  and  self-denial, 
could  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
other  respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
tween  our  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
our  aims,  would  he  not  Relieve  the  whole  had 
been  a  misrepresentation  7 — Woold  he  not  re- 
joice,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
less  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
ind  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his 
rule  ? — Woold  not  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
either  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
Avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  7  When  he 
compared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
exalted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
their  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture blessedness  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con- 
ceive that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with- 
out  an  effort,  I  hod  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Expostulation  with  the  inconsistent  Christian, 
Ths  most  valuable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  were  ae* 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load, 
stone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  very  few 
centuries.  The  practical  ami  of  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regions, 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro- 
per end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in- 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discover  merely,  but  with 
possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  Cod  has  shown  us  the- 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  Uiat  way  by  bis 
grace,  has  promised  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi- 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  pi  jpitiation  and 
our  pattern.  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  em- 
brace this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes  7  And  though  our  nearest  ap- 
proaches will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try,  by  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  we 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying 
more  fervently,  watching  more  vigilantly,  and 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantages 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend, *  If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  i*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
his  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo- 
del, said,  •  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ !' 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  only  a  ray  from 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  is 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  The 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to,  and  more  intimate  correspondence 
with,  the  Being  from  which  they  emanated,  but 
by  man's  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost.  Yet  a  sufficient  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  Judg- 
ing, remains  to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  refigion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  afleo- 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and  his 
purposes,  does  not  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  ideas 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfections 
of  God,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christianity  ex- 
alts, clears  and  purines  the  light  of  reason,  en- 
noble and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  does  not  contradict  them— -does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in- 
nate sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature, 
though  full  of  perverseness  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice  ;  that  the  illu-  ' 
mi  nation  of  the  Gospel  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*  the  candle  of  the  Lord*  set  up  in  every  human 
bosom.    God  would  be  inconsistent  with  him- 
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self,  if  he  gave  ns  the  light  of  reason  dim  indeed, 
but  still  a  light,  and  then  gave  as  a  revelation, 
not  to  clear  that  dimness  not  to  enlighten  that 
comparative  darkness,  bat  to  oppose,  eclipse,  ex- 
tinguish it. 

To  this  capacity  of  judging,  to  this  power  of 
determining,  and  to  your  profession  of  faith,  we 
venture  to  appeal  We  are  not  arguing  with 
yon  as  with  persons  who  deny  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  addressing  you  as  avowed  be- 
lievcrs,  who  neglect  the  application  of  that  truth 
which  the  infidel  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
any  disallowed  scheme,  we  do  not  offer  any  re- 
jected doctrine,  any  disputed  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  your  submission  to  any  authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  your  understandings  assent  to, 
nothing  but  what  vou  profess  to  believe.  Yet 
these  truths  you  vitally  disavow,  this  authority 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practi- 
cally subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  vour  conduct  You  acknowledge  all  the 
verities  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed- Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  affections;  awake  to  all  'the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;*— Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
roost  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigorous,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vital  energy  ? 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  branding  those  who  exhibit,  in  their 
fair  proportions,  the  practical  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
tho  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  inconsistency. 
Jn  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  consistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  exposes  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin- 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  tho 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it  Tho  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  professors;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apply, 
ing  to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has  been  study- 
ing,  immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  fashionable  acquaintance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
tite, for  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  bo  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefinite  assent  is  yielded  ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve. He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  his  discrimination. 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions.    The 


arts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for  whsen 
we  learned  them.  The  science  we  acquire  we 
apply.  The  study  of  geotjetry  is  maide  apphv 
cable  to  practical  purposes.  The  knowledge  of 
mechanics  ia  not  studied  for  its  own  sake,  fast 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  application 
brings  so  many  conveniences.  The  fairest 
band-writing  would  be  of  little  value,  if  the  net 
did  not  follow  the  acquisition.  Yet  if  religion 
is  not  only  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
more  universal  application,  than  all  human 
knowledge  pot  together,  why  ia  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  wee 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  life  ?  If 
we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uner- 
ring road-book  to  that  land  to  which  we  are 
travelling,  why,  after  consulting  it  in  the  closet, 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  neglect- 
ing the  direction  it  affords  bat  pursuing  ooa- 
trary  paths  of  our  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  eon. 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  oxcelknt  gifts 
of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  oreatatee 
—when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  faculties  im- 
proved by  high  cultivation,  together  with  that 
deme  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  whisk  net 
only  expels  infidelity,  bat  leads  to  a  certain 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed— whom  we 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endowments, 
but  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity 
and  kindness  when  we  see  such  heings  as 
much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  end  sense, 
as  deed  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being, 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  present  list  an  com- 
pletely as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  inuoor- 
tality  which  yet  makes  part  of  their  system  «— 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  which 
may  be  attained  in  this  state  preparatory  ts 
their  perfection  in  a  better ;— unobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  very 
nature  for  the  condition  of  future  blessedness— 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  graciously  put 
us  in  the  way  to  attain  it,  but  has  exhorted, 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  content,  only  toenesMt 
to  be  eternally  happy  !  When  we  hear  the  8a. 
viour  of  sinners  condescending  to  express  thai 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  r.nd  the  destination,  ths 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  sod 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakable  offers 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  ? 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  is 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
life  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Self- 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  put- 
ting the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
inch  improvable  powers,  such  strong  notices  of 
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himself,  without  wmo  farther  end  and  design  i 
than  nn  bo  perfected  in  this  brief  state  of  being !  j 
lie  never  would  ha\e  given  us  a  nature  c;i[>:ible  I 
of  knowing  and  loving  hitu  here,  if  it  were  not 
jnrt  of  hi*  scheme  that  our  knowledge  and  love  ' 
of  hi  in  should  he  perfected  in  oternity.     We  an* ' 
not  i  he  creatures  of  casualty.     We  did  not  come 
in>"  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  for 
any  unctTtaifi  end,  or  any  undetermined  pur- 
!»•>-»•,  but   lor  a  purjiosc  of  which  wc  should 
never  lose  night,  fer  an  end  to  which  we  should 
have  a  constant  reference ;  that  we  might  bring 
plnrv  t.»  (iod  now,  and  bo  received  by  his  grace 
t.»  gfory  everlasting. 

I*'..r  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
«Te.»»iire«  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
in-. »T«'iit  glory,  yet  he  ha*  condescended  to de- 
rlar**  that  he  will  be  glorified  by  u*. — Instead 
of  which,  what  missha[>en  ideas*  do  not  many  I 
form  «»f  <»  >d  !  How  do  they  deface  the  plan  of  I 
I"r«»;i.|-»i«'e!  Were  that  commodious  creed  true,  j 
that  mi  rcy  is  hit  exclusive  attribute,  how  safely  | 
1:11*  it  we  sin  on  ;  tho  profligate  would  be  as  : 
-e.'-ir"  of  pardon  and  acceptance  a*  the  jieni-  j 
ter:\  the  profane   a*  the  pious,  the  voluptuous  ! 
as  the  «s»lf  denying,  the  sceptic  a*  the  believer,  \ 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  (J.  hJ.  j 

Iii«t*'.id  of  endeavouring  *t>  be  conformed  to  ] 
the  lunge  of  Uod,'  according   to   his  express  i 
c  1111111^011,  do  not  to*)  many  thus  form  a  god  ! 
after  tiit-ir  •••ah  image,  by  thinking  him  mieb  a  \ 
t>;v    a>  t'uMu-selve-  ?  I>  •  th«'y   not  almo  t  slide' 
!-•  .  th-    practice  of  the  I'ptenreaiH,  wh  »  hiving  ' 
l.i  !■!••  -t  —•hcui*  i'f  i- 1«.»,  iridol'-uee,  ;md   iudul   ' 
.T,  ,,#,»,   f.r   their   iotilu"t,    prudently   invented 
••  id--    i«a'M:nmeildt»'d   to  their   own   ti«t«»    and  J 
li  i1'!'*  ■     III    tbe»f|  there    was    consistency.      It| 
wi-   ri.i'.:ng   their   filth  of  a  pieee   with   lh»ir  [ 
j.-i'«ie«»,  when  Hirty  nvide  their  d»Mtie«  as  care-  ' 
,i'.«,  .is  Tusifil,  ant}  as  pl.-a-^u'e  !.>v;:ig  as  them.  ' 
*■■  !%•»«.     (bit  surely  under  a  :»ire  d>p"n«:itio*i, 
!••  f«  r.i  a  fil-'-  and  unw.»r'l%y  esM'in'e  of  the 
,  ',-ir  |. •»,.{•  ,i»*i».i.  S-i;irern<*  (Jovrnor  ef  the  urn- 
\er*«\  i-  m-  »re  ly  1  -s  i  rniini  il  thin  to  dc  y  his  j 
r  Ti-t'-nc.     Wh  r"   is   the   di'T'*ren.e   h-tweeo 
•  ":vi  -'iMg  I* : :n  of  ei*  \  •  i s i •; .  :».!»•!  of  hi*  jvrler. 
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because  those  whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall 
sympithv,  civility,  imitition,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischiefs 
that  are  irrevocable,  re«crved  for  errors  that  arc 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  7 

It  is  a  liw  degree  m  the  scale  of  goodncw 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
others,  and  a  deathblow  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  pie»y  when  they  are  contented  not  to  be  bet- 
ter. If,  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  link  no  farther.  Il.it  be- 
fore  they  answer  this  important  question,  aro 
you  happy?  let  them  interrogate  their  own  le;art. 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  / 
am  not  hippy.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fond  mors  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indigence. 
They  am  satiated  without  being  HttUficd. — 
Th*»  ever-renewed  and  ever- frustrated  attempt? 
of  the  ft  hied  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  lihour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  ici*  intinitr,  and  their 
pnnishmrnt  etitnal,  is  the  disappointing  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistik*'ii  votaries  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. The  prophet  annexes  to  somewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  expla- 
mtory  reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  of 
thoj.e  who  *  hew  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  wafer,*  to  have  originated  in  their  *  forsaking 
the  femtain  of  living  waters.* 

Rut  even  the  most  careless  liver*  hive  no* 
loaf  the  natural  sense  of  the  nnral  quality  of 
actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them  ;  they  un- 
derstand the  rules  they  violate  ;  they  retain  thi 
perception  nf  excellence ;  they  preserve  the 
feeling  of  kmdnes*  ;  they  b.id  rather  be  the  ob- 
jects fif  regard  than  dislike,  if  it  could  h-  ac 
quired  at  a  cheap*  r  rate,  thin  that  of  firming 
th«'ir  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approve. 
7Vy  iri.ih  thy  imr  hitttr%  while  they  make  no 
effort  towards  being  other  than  they  are.  Their 
very  wish  tor  amendment  i*  so  cold,  mi  careless, 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  the.  character: 
of  re  leritance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  al. 
the  •tncrrity  of  rctormition.  While  we  some- 
tiui-*  he.tr  from  tin  »•«  ;ter*.on»,  in  addition  t« 
t'ii.  wish,  a  general  dcrdarition,  tint  thry  hop- 
th'i  aha*!  mrnilt  we  seldom  see  any  step  take., 
in  con«eqi|M»ire  of  this  profe-«|..n  ;  on  the  eor.- 
trarv,  they  are  quieted  fir  the  time;  they  tak* 
a  -»rt  of  heirtl-s,  e  mifort  in  this  better  ta-U  . 
th-y  tlitter  thoin-'dvf  ^  it  is  a  proof  tln-y  Io\ 
Mr'"--,  though  they  r  »gl#.et  it.  But  fii«»y "•!  i  n«  ■ 
.■ii'*  !••!'*  in  wlnttruL  interests  thorn.  If  th":«. 
i.  a  .-heme  of  am  »<"meiit  in  view,  th"  ti-ne  j 
ae.'<j-tlti  'y  v.-'tl'^'.  t.i««  pir»y  nie»«|y  ad.i-'"' 
th-'r  p'K'.e'u  lity  ':<  ex^et,  there  i*  n-  ,,,iv 
•!••!•  v  ti  »r  e\eiise.  It  is  only  on  nut!-  rs  ( 
ever!i-»ing  in»ere-t  th  it  th-y  b«  4  1  hv««  t  »  ;•  ■  '.- 
[•  n  •,  «  h  it  they  w-eild  ri"t  !»•*  th  ei  ;ht  f  •  r  <  ' 
Xmi'-m"  all  the  «ouii!!e»s  I'erieratio  ,s  ..f  tr  >i! 
:imI  fillen  hnmip.ity,  ine  -iiipira'dy  t—  m  •.  *. 
riuun  rou-s  cirirnu?iify,  is  tie-  <eet  ,(f  /'•.*;;  #'..  •  • 
I*',  a-*  sunn:  old  divine  qiiauitly  ohs#  rve-.  '  n<  !i  s 
pived  witli  gtiml  inf"!i!l':^,*  mtv  tt--  fa  »t  «sa\  . 
t:i  if  the  p^t>iuers,  of  uhieh  multitudi  s  ar- 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  c!i:ir>'hest  are  th- 
cli*^  that  has  contribute!  the  greatest  irimbe: 
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af  squares  to  the  tesselated  pavement  It  is  not 
an  inconsistency  common  to  every  member  of 
this  sect,  to  wish  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  is  gone  by  had  been  spent  in  virtue, 
while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  to  stimulate  his  fu- 
ture days  to  those  pursuits  in  which  he  laments 
the  past  were  not  spent  7 

You  do  not  act  thus  inconsistently  by  any  ne- 
cessity of  nature ;  depraved  as  the  will  is,  in 
common  with  our  other  facultios,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily rob  you  nf  the  power  of  determining ; 
it  does  not  take  from  you  the  ability  of  imploring 
the  strength  you  want.  To  choose  the  good,  and 
to  refuse  the  evil,  is  yet  left  to  your  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptures  make  such  repeated  and 
solemn  appeals  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so 
utterly  involuntary  ?  On  this  will  there  is  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws  would  be 
unreasonable,  all  courts  of  judicature  not  only 
unjust  but  preposterous;  all  legal  executions 
absurd  as  well  as  inhuman ;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarous  to  punish  crimos  which  the  perpetra- 
tor was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  ?  In  this  case 
Ravaillac  would  have  been  guiiyess,  and  Bol- 
lingham  excusable. 

Nor  is  it  your  reason  which  dissuades  you 
from  religion.  If  you  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  it  would 
investigate,  as  the  needle  to  its  attracting  point 
It  is  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  which 
turn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tells  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  thoir  sway,  something  to  be  opposed  con- 
trary to  their  naturo,  something  to  be  renounced 
congenial  with  their  gratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  trying  to  become  insensible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the  con- 
science, is  almost  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cordials,  which, 
if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
bis  sensibility.  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  of 
your  state,  and  of  your  prospects.  Deliberation 
is  valuable,  wero  it  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  you  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite  : 
as  these  intermit,  bettor  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward,  better 
principles  to  struggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  not  ?)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
with  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely  from 
the  strait  path,  you  are  not  compelled  to  pursue 
it  We  need  continue  in  sin  no  longer  than  we 
love  it.  Close  not  then  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  offered  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  once  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
oppose  its  operations.  Let  us  not  therefore  lay 
nil  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  as  if 
wo  were  compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impedo  our  progress, 
hnt  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wilfully  to  sin  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to  tiotho  hands  of 
Omnipotence.  We  shall  always  have  this  in- 
fklliblo  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  our  state ; 


we  may  be  assured  that  our  sins  are  not  forgiven, 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not  pry  inti 
our  destination  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  tin 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  affections, 
our  own  subdued  will.  Let  us  never  remit  oar 
diligence  by  any  persuasion  of  our  security,  nor 
slacken  our  obedience  by  any  fond  conceit  tint 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alas  !  the  soul  is  full  of  the  body,  the  in- 
tellect is  steeped  in  sense.  The  spiritual  life  ii 
immersed  in  the  animal.  Reason  and  appetite 
instead  of  keeping  their  distinct  natures,  are  in 
many  instances  so  mixed  and  incorporated,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decompose  and  rdSoes 
them  to  their  separate  principles.  It  is  in  want 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  prevents  troth  from 
being  sought,  and  where  she  is  not  sought,  she 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  of  heart,  and 
sanctity  of  spirit,  afford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  re- 
ligion, than  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  never  fail 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  world,  it  is 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a  polluted  source. 
We  have  a  spirit  within  us  that  will  occasion- 
allv,  though  unbidden,  remind  us  of  our  high 
original,  "from  what  height  fallen.'  How  widely 
have  we  wandered  in  search  of  the  good  we  have 
lost !  We  have  sought  for  it  in  the  tumults  of 
ambition,  in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuousness,  in 
the  misleading  of  flattery,  in  our  own  high  ima- 
ginations, in  the  self-gratulations  of  pride,  in 
the  secret  indulgence  of  that  vanity,  which,  pro- 
bably, it  has  been  one  part  of  our  pride  not  to 
cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  begin  to  seek  for  it 
where  alone  it  is  to  bo  found,  where  alone  God 
has  promised  it — in  the  *  way*  which  he  his 
opened,  in  the  ( truth*  which  he  has  revealed, 
and  in  the  '  life*  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  religion  an  in- 
cidental item  in  your  scheme  of  life.  Do  not 
turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  chance ;  make 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ;  take  it  up  as  a  set 
business ;  give  it  an  allotted  portion  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  your  daily  concerns,  while  you  ad- 
mit it  as  the  pervading  principle  of  them  all. 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  casually ;  you 
do  not  conduct  your  profession  or  manage  your 
estate  by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  not  expect 
your  secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it  You  sot'  about  it  intently ;  you 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design ;  you  consider  it 
as  a  definite  object.  You  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  return,  still  less 
would  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know  whether  it 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  you  are  con- 
tented as  to  this  great  business  of  life,  though 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  its  progress.  You 
sec  no  absurdity  in  a  religious  profession  which 
leaves  you  as  indigent  as  it  found  you.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  your  sincerity,  in  one  case,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other ;  as 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  secular 
concerns  wero  the  only  reality  ? 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  pursuits. 
You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures  occasionally ; 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced  no  sensible 
effect,  this  is  only  an  additional  motive  for  making 
the  incidental  practice  habitual.    Do  not  inter 
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t  under  pretence  that  it  has  produced  no 
it  It  ia  a  great  thing  to  keep  within  the 
f  God'B  appointed  means.  If  yon  had  not 
pleasure  in  even  a  casual  perusal,  you 
i  avoid  it  altogether.  The  blessing  which 
een  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
ally  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired  it 
not  be  finally  withheld.  Light  precedes 
ith  in  the  daily  course  of  nature.  Begin 
to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
How  many  thousands  have  not  even  made 
rogress  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
led  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
1  you  have  attained.  Tkey  are  utterly, 
ps  irreclaimably,  ignorant  You  have  laid 
t  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
h  perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
i  the  divine  light  only  waits  to  shine  till 
letition  for  it ;  that  light  which,  if  you  wiM 
your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  assured 
a  hie  word  that  he  *  wails  to  be  gracious.1 
som passionate  father  in  the  parable  moved 
eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
ig  prodigal  to  meet  the  parent  He  scarce- 
ited  for  his  protestations ;  the  pardon  pre- 
d  the  confession ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
even  in  his  acceptance  of  forgiveness, 
is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  untried 
b.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
held  out ;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
the  offered  aid  is  attainable  ;  nothing  but 
multitudes  have  attained  ;  not  merely  pro- 
and  saints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
3  cases  were  as  unpromising  as  yours ; 
labouring  under  the  sume  corruptions ;  die- 
i  by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
trials,  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta- 
exposed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
ed  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
axims.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
is  offered  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
{led  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
re  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
ilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
feet  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  moro 
nod.  Imitate  their, noblo  resolution.  Re- 
t  the  glorious  promise  made,  *  to  him  that 
wneth.'  The  same  power  which  delivered 
waits  to  deliver  you.  The  ten  thousand 
ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
5,  were  not  innocent,  but  penitent — not 
Ms  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
raits  to  be  gracious.  The  same  Saviour 
edes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
n  is  open.  Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 
that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
.  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
lative,  not  positive  terms.  While  the  door 
.  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclusion. 
ly  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
m  yours. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Aions  of  an  inconsistent  Christian  after  a 
serious  perusal  of  the  Bible. 


I  profess  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  true  # 
Its  promises  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  its 
profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  honours  or  emoluments;  but  it  en. 
gaged  to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  these,  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  ?  It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart 
rom  darkness  to  light  What  illumination  has 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  ? 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  ?  # 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  these 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  possess  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there,  is  any  such 
place  1  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to- 
tal negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afford 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
to  the  other  7  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  injury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it/  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  founded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  ? 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if,  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — then  surely  not  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  thn 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providonce,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe- 
cies of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
croature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  ?  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  original  destination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe- 
tite,  no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  rango 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret  that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose, 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon- 
sistently,  to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment. 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  foeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  ?  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  for 
that  understanding  on  wYvviYv  \  iitai*  TropaNUxV 
while  a  confewiuro,  of  a.  faiata  kYm&w  \n»  \a*» 
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♦adopted  by  the  wisest  men  in  different  ages,  my 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my  lira 
;s  not,  like  theirs,  governed  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
because  1  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  its 
reality ;  and  because  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
visible,  tangible.  But  the  same  beinp  who  gave 
my  senses,  gives  also  reason  and  faith;  and  do 
not  these  afford  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi- 
dence of  no  less  power  ?  Even  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
confidently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea- 
son informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cause-— and  yet 
the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  Tho  unseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  al  the  things  we  know  are  proved 
by  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  is  faith.  Even  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believe 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  ne- 
ver saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
seen.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  relater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  informa- 
tion ;  conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
success  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
credible  witnesses ;  and  they  would  be  thought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  wore  not  their  con- 
duct influenced  by  such  competent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  concern  of 
religion,  where  these  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestable,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transeendantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent, that  indifference  is  safe  ? 
^  It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  qucs- 
tion  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing ; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
involves  consequences  so  vast,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
shrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
frame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
feelings  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  speculations  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If,  then,  I  am  convinced 
of  these  truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
chiefest  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my  most 
intense  solicitude  to  my  evei  lasting  inter- 
ests? 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!  Con. 
vert  my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle  ! 
Let  my  sluggish  will  be  quickened,  let  my  re. 
ucUnt  demireM  give  some  signs  of  life.    Let  it 


be  an  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  my  faith, 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly,  and 
bear  of  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every  i 
nal  Christian,  and  that  our  security  left  no  i 
for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  find,  on  exa 
ing  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  a 
thing  whiph  Christians  of  my  class  neglect  to 
take  into  the  account ;  a  Jitnetg  for  that  glory, 
a  spirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  God  ha* 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promises  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  de- 
sires after  it,  qualifies  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  conscientiously  declare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  possess, 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  u  unattain- 
able; those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  it  would  not  be  *  place  of 
happiness  7  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  open 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  receive 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  Eve 
without  him  in  the  world  7  Will  he  accept  me 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  from  him  in 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  ? 

After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  stale. 
It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  my 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek  tranquillity 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  va- 
cillating mind,  even  though  I  renounce  a  little 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  IC, 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  re- 
move it,  if  averting  my  eyes  from  the  danger 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well.  But  i£ 
on  the  contrary,  fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it 
for  ever,  common  sense,  reasonable  self-fore, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  may 
ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform  to-mor- 
row does  not  repent  to-day.  When  delay  it 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  7  Where  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  something  worse 
than  folly  T  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father, 
dLC.  &c  etc. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Christian  in  the  World 

•  Thx  only  doctrinal  truth,*  says  bishop  San- 
derson, *  which  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  bat  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — Thia  was  not  the 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  from  his  cell  at  plea* 
sures  untasted,  or  at  grandeur  unenjoyed. 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sought 
with  more  unremitted  diligence,  or  had  wider 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  either 
skill  or  power  could  extract  out  of  the  world, 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  Aiembie 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ex 
neiimentaL  wiadom.    He  did  not  descant  on  tht 
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vanity  of  the  world  to  eloquently  till  be  had  con. 
ridercd  it  accurately,  and  examined  it  practi- 
cally. He  was  not  contented,  like  a  learned 
theorist  to  collect  his  notions  from  philosophy, 
sr  history,  or  hearsay ;  be  well  knew  what  he 
laid, '  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  AH  upon  which 
hi*  so  pathetically  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
Byes,  heard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  his  widely 
roving  search,  had  experienced  in  his  own  dis- 
ip  pointed  mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  aching  heart 
He  goes  on  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  particu. 
lars,  the  grand  truth  propounded  in  his  thesis, 
Jic  nemfy  •/  the  world.  He  shows  in  a  regular 
teries  of  experiments,  how  be  had  ransacked  its 
ireapures,  exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  even 
;o  satiety  revelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  de- 
ights.  He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
lensual  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied  the  re- 
wires  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 
Then  reverting  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  to 
be  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  be  again 
tronounces,  that  all  is  vanity. 

'  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter*  which 
je  draws  from  this  melancholy  argument,  as 
inely  exhibited  as  pensively  conceived,  is  a  so. 
emn  injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 
s  to  be  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some, 
imes  forgotten,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
o  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind, 
ng  up  his  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  which 
very  child  of  Adam  is  eoually,  is  awfully  con- 
erncd,  *  beeauie  God  shall  bring  every  work  in. 
9  judgment* 

Stay  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
i  touched  with  the  affecting  truth  of  the  text, 
e  admonished  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de- 
laration  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  incul. 
ated  at  less  expense  than  it  was  acquired  by 
his  great  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis. 
om  T  If  another  sovereign  was  told  there  was 
o  royal  way  to  geometry,  the  King  of  Israel 
as  opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi. 
Mophy.  By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con. 
MBplating  this  illustrious  instance  of  *  how  lit- 
b  are  the  great,*  the  Christian  may  set  out 
rbere  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
f  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
lan  Solomon  paid  for  it,  by  a  way  fax  safer 
mo  his  own  experience.  He  may  convert  the 
xperiinent  made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
wn  personal  account  He  may  find  in  the 
octrin's  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
•ulh,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe- 
ila,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap. 
oinfments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
stated  it  the  Christian  is  to  live — is  to  live, 
iroogh  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its  max. 
ns,  oneontaminated  by  its  practices.  Man  be. 
\m  obviously  designed  by  his  Creator  for  social 
fe,  and  society  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
id  condition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
mch  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per. 
action  he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
scluxinn  to  which  be  was  never  destined,  as 
ow  he  mav  usefully  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
M  world  for  which  be  was  made ;  how  he  mav 
Msscientiously  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
•  in  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination, 
o  ibink  bow  he  may  acquit  himself  well  in  his 


actual  state  and  condition,  is  clearly  more  pro 
fitable  than  to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  de 
vising  the  best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  is  little  probability  of 
his  ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders 
to  make  ourselves  miserable,  but  with  abilities, 
and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search  out  the  beet 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be- 
ings, fallen  from  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  which  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfect  world  whose 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
coo  faring  felicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Hu- 
man life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  bless, 
ings  and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feigns,  or  f*. 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure compounded  of  painful  and  dull  realities, 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or  bril- 
liant exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of  probation.  Dot  the 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  the  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  judg- 
ment remembers  mercy,  ia  transformed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent occupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
from  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  consider- 
ed is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  would 
be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawful  It  if 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religions  man  will 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  illicit ; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  beyond  supposition,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whose  tendency  is  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  it 
not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfulness,  not  only  to  conduct  the  most  use- 
ful undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requires  not  only  con- 
stant vigilance  against  the  allurements  of  ava- 
tice  and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requires 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefs  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plunges  too  deeply,  however  ho- 
nourable be  the  undertaking,  if  it  absorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
fering schemes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  for  that  reference  which  should  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear- 
ing it  that  it  ia  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
drees  serious  suggestions  to  men  sunk  in  gross 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important  end  valu- 
able class,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  a€  their  engage, 
moots.  A  thousand  dissertations  have  been 
written,  and  yet  toe  theme  ia  not  exhausted* <x\ 
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hat  hackneyed  but  neglected  truth,  that  we  are 
Undone  by  lawful  thingt,  by  excess  in  things 
fight  in  themselves,  and  which  only  become 
•prong  by  being  inordinately  pursued — pursued 
Id  the  neglect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  exclusively  sought,  to 
the  forgetfulness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
accompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
straining the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far 
be  highly  valuable,  and  yet  the  act  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac- 
tions are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  concerns  of  the  day,  prepare  his  mind  by 
fervent  devotion ;  not  only  imploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  the  expect- 
ed occurrences  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With- 
out  this  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 
with  the  world ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put 
on  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had  buckled 
Hon. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro. 
feasor  his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficulties, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contain  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duty  from  which  all  prac- 
tical excellence  is  deduciblo.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
telligible, some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
no  such  disadvantages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na- 
ture, intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eterna^ 
in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  daily.  Unromindcd  of  general 
duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rash  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
nave  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
stances,  yet  he  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  almost  every  circumstance ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  every  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
ioes  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
professional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  the 
taper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  made  ap- 1 


plicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every  man 
whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find  in  it 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit,  tho 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lost 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.'  The 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  closet,  be 
will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottoa  to  amuse 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  but  will 
adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring  them  into 
every  worldly  transaction,  whether  commercial, 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be 
his  professed  object  He  will  not  adjust  his 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  world, 
nor  by  any  measuro  of  his  own  devising ;  be 
has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but  one  mea- 
sure of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  use 
as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  bis 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  it  to 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  his  own  emo- 
lument, his  own  reputation.  • 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  Why  is  not  Scripture 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  in 
detail  ?  We  find  our  self  love  perpetually  fur 
nishing  subterfuges  for  evading  duties,  and 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captiouanesa, 
might,  it  may  be  said,  have  guarded  against  it 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  mi» 
nutis,  but,  having  given  the  principle,  left,  man 
to  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  in  the  application 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if 
he  is  left  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  His 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually 
called  into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is  im- 
mediately the  duty  of  one  man,  another  may 
not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with  un- 
necessary scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  some  things  are  left 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institutes 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  for 
general  use ;  that  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
selecting  them,  which  is  better  employed  in 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  particular 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstan- 
tially ramified,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  the 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglect- 
ing it.  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  teen  rather 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understanding 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  have 
lossoned  objections.  Those  who  complain  now, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  prevented 
disputes.  It  would  then  have  been'  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defective- 
ness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-minded  a  pre- 
servative ;  as  the  viper's  blood  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world  is  ta 
such  persona  an  improving  exemplification  of 
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the  mortl  lessons  of  history.  If  we  apply  to  our 
own  improvement  the  recorded  excellences  or 
errors  of  which  we  reed ;  if  we  sre  struck  with 
the  successes  or  defeats  of  ambition ;  the  pur 
suits  or  disappointments  of  vanity  ;  the  sordid 
accumulations  of  avarice,  or  the  wasting;  ravages 
of  prodigality  ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  kn-jw 
nothing  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
us,  and  of  whom  be  perhaps  knew  not  much 
more  ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
of  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
fbllowen  have  been  long  laid  in  the  dust;  if  we, 
are  affected,  as  every  intelligent  mind  cannot 
but  be  affected,  with  these  pictures  of  things, 
now  *nuch  benefit  may  a  well-directed  mind  de- 
rive from  seeing  them  realized  :  from  seeing  the 
old  scenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perform, 
ers ;  from  living  himself  among  the  dramatis 
ftrnona  as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  per- 
•onal  interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
condemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre. 
eentcd  to  his  understanding,  and  at  which  his 
principles  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
letter  of  narrative.  He  now  sees  the  same  sen- 
timents embodied,  the  same  piMions  brought 
into  action,  similar  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
tual conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touched  when  history  presents 
to  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
when  it  exhibits  the  abberratinne  of  superior 
genius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re. 
grct,  when  he  sees,  among  his  own  acquaint, 
aucc,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
exclusively  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
indeed  be  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
■II,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
mation that  thore  is  another.  But  how  much 
more  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
serves lolly  snd  sagacious  spirits  neg  lee  ting  to 
make  the  mn»t  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being  ; 
—when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
thoy  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
in  studying  how  they  might  please  fiod,  by 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures ; 
when  he  sees  such  understandings  clouded  by 
intemperance,  such  mind*  absorbed  in  studying 
the  qualities  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
chances  of  a  gaming  table  !  I 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of ' 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration  j 
and  concern,  in  observing  what  good  and  resem. ! 
bling  imitations  of  religion  sre  made  by  honour,  ■ 
sense,  and  spirit;  how  re*;>octioly  moral"  honesty, . 
kindness,  and  generosity  m*y%  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, per* mile  Christianity,   may  even  exe- 
cute the  act  of  pirty  with  an  utt'-r  destitution  of  j 
the  principle.     !!•:  sees  in  certain  mine*  some! 
msstf-rly  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  once . 
dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
casions to  tempt  him  to  forge*   that  they   er» 
not  rrligiout.     Out  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
ri'it  infuse*)  into  the  entire  character,  the  *  xoel- 
|en<-«  14  limited  to  a  few  shining  point*,  and  the 
hollows  sre  proportioned  to  toe  heights.     Rich1 
in  some  splendid  virtne,  th**re  is  no  uniformity  ! 
in  t  e  principle;  there  is  perhaps  some  alhwed 
sin  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  character  of  j 
lias  red  Christian,  ibesagfc  there  may  be  much ' 


infirmity,  there  is  a  desire  of  consistency — 
there  is  no  deliberate   transgression — there  i 
even  no  un repented  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  will 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  information  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  up  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  describe  the 
effects,  or  the  motives  of  the  sctions  they  re- 
cord.  History  paints  men,  acute  observation 
anatomizes  them.  / 

If  he  regret  that  his  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  glsdly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take  com. 
fort  that  these  regrets,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentally  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  others, 
makes  him  watch  against  similar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  msn's 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  benevolence, 
wilt  improve  it  It  wilf  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  so  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  ss  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  ciper.t  This, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it  that  of  expecting 
no  faults  in  those  which  s  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  di»gu*1ed  with  errors  and 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  btvt) 
reckoned.  He  will  m-ver  use  his  full  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing  to  the  purposes  of  un  worth  v  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  though  b~  will  ei. 
ercise  his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  l/j  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  th»m,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  detect  much  k*s  to  eipose  their 
errors.  Though  he,  •  loves  r*ot  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  cwipited,  with  the  af- 
fection of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  large  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  a'.-tions,  b*jt  V:  mill 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  crimi- 
nal in  conduct  Nor  will  Im»  he  alas;*  on  the 
drfensive  in  his  intercourse  with  lh*-m  :  h*i  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  si.-lnshri***  of  the  sor- 
did trader,  who  is  j«  ■lout  of  *vry  man  with 
whom  h"  has  buitn***  to  irsnwt  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  he  shoo  Id  lose  rnon^y  by  him ; 
while  he  tolerates  in  hi*  ciiaraM*  r  every  vice 
which  will  not  ir.terff.re  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  hia  aim  to  r^emi'il*  that  rharity  which 
believeth  all  things  with  thst  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  ao  many  who 
are  bad,  but  so  much  imperfection,   we   hut 
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■ay,  to  much  evil,  in  the  comparatively  good. 
To  love  and  serve  theme  in  whom  we  at  the  same 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning 
oar  spiritual  discernment  to  a  practical  account 
This  principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  no 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teach 
at  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in  our. 
selves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessing;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  'delight/ 
Instead  of  appropriating  it  as  a  day  of  premedi- 
tated conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
season  of  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunction  to  '  remember'  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with 
that  admonition.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
expectation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  here,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa. 
tisfaction,  as  he  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not 
on  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feels 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  some 
public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
close  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  ease,  a  measure  of  political  pru- 
dence or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo- 
dily machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
■wearing  out,  be  would  be  grateful  for  its  insti- 
tution :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with 
benefits  and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  God ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual  mercy 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour;  for  inspecting  his  accounts  with  his 
Maker ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  heart ;  for  examining  into  his  faults ; 
for  enumerating  his  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for 
repairing  what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tor- 
moil  of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed ;  his  tem- 
per to  be  new  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sunk  in 
the  atmosphere  he  bad  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenness  not 
often  felt  by  others.  If  <  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
brot,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,'  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  be  does  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operations  of  his  hands.'  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  devoted  Christian  that  his  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
exhaled  in  bis  service.* 

•  It  Is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  members  of  a  learned 
and  honourable  profession,  and  which  has  produced  so 
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Difficulties  and  advantages  ef  the  Christian  t» 
the  world. 

Trui  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise)  man 
will  be  scrupulously  careful,  his  conscience)  and 
hie  credit  Happily  they  are  almost  inseparable 
concomitants ;  they  are  commonly  kept  or  lost 
together ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  one, 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other :  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  conscience  and  a  mere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  subsist 
together.  God  and  our  hearts — we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined^ 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things— things, 
perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  suffer  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  eat 
dom  condemns  us  for  actions,  for  which  we  have 
the  approbation  of  God  and  oar  conscience*,  Is 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  opposite  judges) 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will 
be  less  than  nothing  when  his  sentence,  whose 
favour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced f 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  wound* 
ed  credit  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evils, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  it 
inferior  and  involuntary.  As  much  as  repota- 
tion  exceeds  every  worldly  good,  so  much,  and 
far  more,  is  conscience  to  be  consulted  before 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whether 
composed  of l  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small.' 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that  to  so- 
ice  and  < 


cure  this  worthless  fame,  peace  i 
are  sacrificed  ?  For  to  what  but  a  miserably 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
blessings;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  it- 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system  of  duelling  not 
only  maintains  its  ground,  but  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  ?  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  engaged  in  a 
duoI,t  it  is  not  that,  with  all  his  caution,  he  is 
not  liable  to  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  as 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quiok  sense  of 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks,  and  no  courage 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  bears  insults  is  made 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared ;  for  even 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter  observes,  *  has  more  to  do  with  this  one 
viper,  than  with  all  his  other  corruptions.' 

many  exemplary  characters,  should  appoint  their  con- 
sultations on  Sundays.  It  is  urird  in  excuse,  that  they 
cannot  clash  with  any  public  courts  or  sittings  on  that 
day.  The  leading  men,  by  this  custom,  force  some  of 
those  whose  practice  is  less  established  into  a  breach  of 
their  duty,  against  which  their  consciences  perhaps  re- 
volt. Might  not  one  of  these  two  sacrifices  obviate  the 
necessity  which  is  pleaded  in  its  vindication  7  Might 
they  not  either  reject  such  a  superfluity  of  business  as 
induces  it— or,  if  that  be  too  much  to  expect,  might  they 
not  subtract  the  time  from  their  social  and  convivial 
hours? 

t  Lnrd  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  of  our  deintical 
writers,  and  the  last  hero  of  our  ancient  chivalry,  with 
that  fantastic  combination  of  devotion  and  gallantry 
which  characterised  the  profession  of  knighthood,  tells 
us  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  that  he  strictly  main- 
tained the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  except 
when  called  out  to  right  a  dael  for  a  point  of  honour 
which  he  seemed  to  have  thought  a  paramount  slaty. 
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Bat,  among  other  causes,  bis  safety  lies  in 
lit,  that  be  has  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
fear  of  those  initiatory  offences  which  lead  to 
lis  catastrophe ;  it  is  because  he  has  been  habi- 
jally  governed  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
rary  tendency,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  for- 
earance  to  (earn,  when  be  is  called  upon  to 
ractise  it :  because  be  has  not  indulged  him- 
elf  in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
mse  socieiiea  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con- 
equcnces  of  which  lingo? erned  appetites  are  the 
ourcc :  because  be  has  always  considered  pride 
nd  passion  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
npure  glanee  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
rhich  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling— the 
ombined  violation  of  these  two  commandments, 
eing  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
tieir  position  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  observa- 
le,  that  while  the  shifts  and  stratagems  to 
rhich  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
exions,  so  often  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
harge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
r  atrocious,  far  more  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
mgf»,  than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
rime  has  compelled  him  tn  resort  Can  there 
e  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate 
f  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
at  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
se  accusation  of  it 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
imself  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
ecur,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
t  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
abits  of  lift,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys 
•rustic  resolution  to  revenge  every  insult,  makes 
is  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
i  always  ready  primed ;  he  carries  the  inflam- 
lablc  matter  in  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark 
lav  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
iple,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  guards  before 
numerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
(deration  to  deter  him^rom  the  spirit  of  duel, 
ng  ;  that  it  is  the  set  of  all  others  which  stands 
i  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
fed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  a 
tndied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
ne  of  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
y  making  it  infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ba- 
its, still  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not 
lone  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
f  the  great  principles  which  would  restrain  ex- 
esses  tn  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct  He  first 
nks  sight  of  these,  perhaps  by  negligence  in 
rivate  devotion,  possibly  by  a  careless  attend- 
nee  on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
wn  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
Uigationa  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
muxxle  of  restraint,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
small  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody 
icrifices  to  that  fantastic  but  cruel  idol,  worldly 
onour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected, 
ven  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  principle, 
hould  end  in  the  murder  of  a  friend,  and  the 
est  ruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely  con- 
ivial  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  wry  uncommon 
irminntion. 

But  to  return.— In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
fr,  the  good  man  differs  hot  little  from  others, 
i  the  keennesn  with  wbieh  he  embarks  in  en 
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terprise,  or  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  pro 
secntes  it ;  but  be  carries  it  on  in  another  spi- 
rit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in  the  pursuit,  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude ;  he 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he  may 
alacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  be 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  them.  San. 
guine,  perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment: 
this,  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  failure  does  not  discourage  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occasions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  grsteful  for 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it  Under  defeat 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  mea- 
sures the  intrinsio  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think 
of  it  when  his  ardour  ia  cooled,  and  especially, 
whst  he  shall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall 
be  brought  into  judgment  This  question  settled, 
either  moderates  or  adgmente  the  interest  he 
takes  in  it 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  ia  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  xeal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if  it  have  any  ;  and 
to  anticipate^  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer- 
cised judgment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo- 
nents are  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  points 
which  may  create  opposition,  he  guards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or 
preparing  to  defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  hie 
great  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  de 
bate,  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  This 
will  lead  him  constancy  to  oppose  principles  to 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integrity, 
be  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  consequences. 
He  will  have  no  sharo  in  the  crooked  arts  and 
intrigoea  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast,  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  craft  almost 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shifts  of  a  nar- 
row policy,  as  much  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 
open  path  of  truth  and  honesty. — He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undeviating  strictness,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiar- 
ly exposes  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
struggle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himself.  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re- 
pose when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  yet  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  this  conviction  of  its  in- 
stability and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
guments with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  lift,  the  inferior  success  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  outset,  than 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  beginning  was 
low,  and  whose  deserts  equivocal,  remind  him 
that  prosperity  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  favour  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  estimated  bv 
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success.  God,  he  recollects,  has  made  no  spe- 
cial promise  of  prosperity  to  hie  children.  When 
Even,  it  is  to  be  eeteemed  no  certain  mark  of 
b  approbation;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often 
in  mere? ;  when  withheld,  it  ia  because  God  has 
higher  designs  for  his  less  prosperous  servants. 
As  to  himsei£  the  events  of  every  day  teach 
him,  that  he  had  expected  more  from  human 
life  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and  that  hn  disap- 
pointments arise  not  less  from  his  own  sanguine 
temper,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
which  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  here  remark, 
the  commercial  world,  particularly  in  these  aw- 
Ail  times,  is  calculated  to  teach  forbearance  far 
more  than  sequestred  life,  because  men  often 
suffer  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  others.  If  the  good 
man  suffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh 
motive  for  humility;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  patience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation,  God  intends  to 
lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of  singular  difficulty, 
it  is  to  show  him  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immediate  dependence  on  him,  who  {fives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
will  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  against 
its  encroachments.  He  sees  that  the  first  de- 
signs of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  afterwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.  On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  their  desires.  But 
what  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached ;  is  nothing  when  attained  ; — *  Alps 
rise  on  Alps ;' — a  further  distance  presents  a 
further  height;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires :  this  attained,  they  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.  But,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  desire  increases ;  wants  grow  out  of 
riches.  The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object  Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses, 
eion,  yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  less  de- 
sirous to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it 
Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  the  wise  roan  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  from  it,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man character ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap, 
ed,  even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  does  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil- 
ling to  put  to  profit  Lessons  may  be  extracted 
from  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
judgment  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
anxious  diligence  of  men,  in  the  pursuit  of 


worldly  advantages,  a  lesson  which  .a  better  nsa 
would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  higher 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  industry  a  stand- 
ard, though  not  a  model :  the  wisdom  he  learns 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  par. 
poses  of  the  children  of  light  The  world's  wist 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advancing  his  pro* 
jects.  If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  ha 
portance,  his  first  thought  is,  how  be  may  make 
the  most  of  him ;  the  Christian  is  equally  care, 
fill  to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement,  wiD 
improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. — Virtue, 
our  divine  Master  has  taught  us,  may  take  soon 
profitable  lessons  from  rice.  The  activity  of  the 
fraudful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma- 
lignant in  their  patient  prosecution  of  revenge, 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discouragements, 
and  resolution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  up- 
on investigating  its  principle,  and  guarding 
against  its  violation.  The  wilinesa  of  the  de- 
signing may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  alert, 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp- 
tations from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
resistance ;  his  own  faults  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  aggression  whicn 
forms  heroes,  and  domestic  opposition  which 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  un- 
expected attainment  of  popularity  so  soon  fot 
lowed  by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  beholds 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *  fa- 
vour is  deceitful.*  He  will  moderate  his  desires 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  sacrifices 
they  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temp 
tations  the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  less 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  ths 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  by 
talents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  choose  to  climb,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  be  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
he  sees  some  of  his  friends  convulsed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  its  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  sober 
without  making  him  indifferent  He  preserves 
his  temper  with  his  attachments,  and  his*  inte- 
grity with  his  preferences,  because  he  is  habitu- 
ally watching  how  he  may  serve  the  state,  and 
not  how,  by  increasing  her  perplexities,  he  may 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  the  length  of  entangling  himself 
in  its  snares.  Though  he  maintains  a  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  he 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion requires.  He  will  transact  business  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  he  will 
not  follow  them  to  any  objectionable  lengths. 
He  is  aware,  that  though  a  wise  man  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *  He  who 
fixes  our  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  doubles  its  cau- 
tion when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a  pro 
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dent  piety  will  never  voluntarily  plunge  into  it 
It  will  never  forget,  that  if  the  corruptions  of 
the  world  are  ao  dangerous,  they  are  rendered 
so  by  those  of  our  own  hearts,  since  we  carry 
about  us  a  constitution  disposed  to  infection. 
The  true  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
letting  it  appear,  that  he  differs  in  very  import- 
ant points  from  many  of  those  with  whom  busi- 
ness or  society  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest, 
by  the  facility  anAindness  of  his  general  be- 
haviour,  they  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 
his  principles.  For  worldly  mon,  having  been 
accustomed  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,' and 
gloom,  with  serious  piety,  they  might  infer  from 
his  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 
his  principles  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 
disengaged. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  alienate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
in  bis  exterior;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
plan  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
more  promising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
backward  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  transferring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
another.  Yet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
there  ia,  no  humility  in  a  man's  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
fore does  not  give  us  hia  independence  of  mind, 
when  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  his  judgment  He 
will  first  clear  his  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  tho  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
action  as  those  who  rush  into  it  without  delibe- 
ration or  principle. 

He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  concerns,  snd  on  occasions 
which  to  others  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote it  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
give  currency  to  good  sense ;  that  good  sense 
adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ligion of  its  tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
actness in  performing  the  common  duties  of  life 
more  accurately  than  other  men,  he  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
which  produced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
vantages  arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
duct,  they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reasons ;  and  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
always  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
idea  of  presenting  himself  as  a  model ;  for  he 
wishes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the  source 
from  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 
what  he  is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit,  he  is 
willing  they  should  think  the  suggestion  their 
own ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
instruction.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, he  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
to  others  as  to  pot  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
out  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
his  urbanity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
viously deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
of  hirn  importance.  If  they  are  useful  members 
of  the  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
commend  their  aatrvhy,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  to  their  speeches 
or  writings,  while  they  are  disconnected  with 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objects.  On  general  sub- 
jects be  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions, 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  cheerfully 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  lose  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ- 
ence. He  acknowledges  them  with  modesty, 
and  defends  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oc- 
casions, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nearest 
his  heart,  he  is  glad  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  access  to 
the  minds  of  each  other ;  points  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  msy  be  recipro- 
cally communicated,  the  tone  of  conversation 
raised,  and  society  rendered  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  such 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liableness  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  This 
feeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  earn- 
est but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisteroua 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perscvorance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exompt ;  for  after 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo- 
nopolize all  credit  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  form  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
often  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  When 
viewed  collectively, 

'  Bright  as  a  sen  the  sacred  city  shines 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he  con- 
tributes or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  himself  on 
the  general  effect  And  many  a  weak  or  do- 
signing  man,  placing  himself  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  the  religioui 
world,  Iimiu  his  zeal  to  the  credit  of  being  ac- 
counted a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  he  su- 
pcrciliously  decries  many  a  worthy  person, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func- 
tions, he  is  as  full  of  the  world  an  the  world  is 
of  itself.  Popularity  thus  sought  after  and  ob- 
tained, whether  within  or  without  the  pah1,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  is  of  a  dangerous  ten. 
dencv,  snd  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  prainn. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  w«-  have  been 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  pom** mh-«  a  cum. 
mending  station,  cither  in  fortune,  rank,  nt  ta- 
lent, especially  if  he  combine  tj>ern  ;  his  eharac 
tor  without  any  assumption  of  hia  owfe^Sab*** 
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any  affectation  of  superiority,  will,  by  its  own 
weight,  its  own  attraction,  above  all,  by  its  con- 
eiatency,  be  a  sort  of  rallying  point,  round  which 
the  well  disposed,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  will 
resort  to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  is  not  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple,  there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
should  almost  suspect  that,  in  a  certain  class, 
there  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  more 
who  conceal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
cerly  religious,  want  courage  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents, want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
either  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  against  themselves. 

The  good  man  respects  the  world's  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  his 
conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
offensive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  self- 
sufficient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
ticular  cut.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
trifling  peculiarity.  He  fences  in,  not  only  his 
ordinary,  but  his  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
well  knowing  how  much  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter  to  misrepresentation.  He  does 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
and  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
classes  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinsically  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
amiable.  He,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de- 
parture from  the  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his  de- 
parture from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  must  excite.  Tho  wonder  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  ho  should 
subject  himself  to  a  discipline  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will,  ask  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  those  whom  they  call 
good? 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he  per- 
forms and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaflsbury's  character 
of  Christianity, ( that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
all  the  present :'  a  sneer  which  is  about  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial reasoner ;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  much 
as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  beneficence,  good  will,  and  good 
order. 

He  not  only  refuses  his  time  and  his  example 
to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation;  his  super, 
fluous  wealth  has  also  a  higher  destination ;  he 
must  not  however,  be  expected  to  aim  at  a  pri- 


mitive frugality,  many  of  the  superfluities  of 
life  having  in  some  measure,  become  classed 
among  its  necessaries.  The  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian can  never  be  a  penurious  spirit  His  ha- 
bits of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  rank 
and  fortune,  taking^  however,  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  many  of  the  more  discreet  He 
will  never,  even  on  religious  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  fur|ph  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoiding 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  rag  aisled 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  inde- 
pendence. He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fortune,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom,  will  diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinks 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exche- 
quer is  not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  fag 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rectitude  will 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men ; 
for,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice,  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases,  pro* 
vided  he  will  live  like  those  who  have  Dope.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they  will 
not  care  if  he  worship  Drama  and  Veeshnoo 
though  they  would  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pro- 
fessing the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice ;  nor 
would  he  be  pardoned  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koran 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  those,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  He 
finds  the  range  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  without 
being  driven  for  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifying 
grossness  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allure- 
ments of  dissipation.  The  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forms  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  whether  wooed  in  its 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  its  more  substan- 
tial attractions,  the  exchange 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustless  charms 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  with 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increased 
animation  to  his  necessary  employments. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire- 
ment, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which  stimulate 
him  to  more  circumspection.  He  is  aware  that 
he  lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  of  course 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  others, 
he  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watches 
his  own  faults  with  the  same  vigilance  with 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faults  of  others, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  them 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded 
with  temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  to  feel 
his  want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talents  or 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earnestly 
to  hit  direction, '  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift*    We  anoeal  to  the  pious  roa- 
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dcr,  whether  he  does  not  frequently  feel  more 
circumspect  and  lets  confident  in  society  from 
which  he  fears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
which  he  depends  for  improvement ;  whether  he 
does  not  feel  a  sort  of  perilous  security  in  com- 
pany,  in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  lessons 
his  self-distrust ;  and  whether  be  has  never,  by 
leaning  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with- 
out whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy. 

If  in  debate  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  show, 
ing  too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  religion, 
while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior  calmness, 
establishes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
and  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter 
little  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
cflfrct  of  indifference. — The  man  who  plays  for 
nothing  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
gam*  may  take ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
terest •  are  at  stake,  will  not  easily  hide  the 
emotion  which  be  cannot  but  feel  When  king 
Soloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  affection,  that  the 
living  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
ed mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
She  had  nothing  to  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
Slie  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
to  her  own  desolate  state ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
sacrificed,  was  tortured  at  the  proposal  The 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
of  the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  uninter- 
rupted smooth  and  prosperous  course ;  for, 
though  he  endeavour*  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
every  severe  disappointment  or  privation  makes 
him  feci  that  he  still  clings  too  fondly  for  it ; 
every  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
relax  something  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask  ?  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  sclf-a basement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
be  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — sins.  lis  will  acknowledge  that  there  isno 
natural  difference  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
surer,  but  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
prays  and  struggles  against  those  corruptions,  the 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
spert. 

The  peace  of  tho  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
at  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
faithful  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
distractions  of  the  world  shake  not  kit  confi- 
dence in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
him  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
passage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trying 
but  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  hon- 
cured  in  all,  even  in  tho  most  unpromising 
vituations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real 
Christian  is  sure  of  tho  presence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his 
grace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
the  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
his  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  be  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  assistsnee  in  it,  and  of 
rapport  under  iL    The  tolsmti  injunction,  *  Be 


strong  and  work,*  thrice  repeated  by  the  pro- 
phet, to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  effectually  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  followed  it ;  J  will  be 
with  you.  When  the  disciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embassadors  were  ever 
appointed,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flicts which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened, and  the  deaths  which  met  them ;  but  the 
single  promise  /  will  be  with  you,  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  warfare,  has 
the  same  reiterated  assurance ;  /  will  be  with 
you  alwayo  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candidut. 

Canoidub  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reforma- 
tion but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  he  observes,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him,  Csndidus  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man  ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
found  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.— Observation  soon  taught  him,  that 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fac- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglect- 
ed, not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed. And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  which  should  have  been  concen- 
trated for  tho  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu- 
tual skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities;  and  that  veneration  of  course 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  an 
united  Church. 

Candidas  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments 
though  not  exacting  in  his  requisitions ;  catho 
lie,  but  not  latitudinarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  Ho  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  vencruhlc  fabric  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  affection.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prejudice.  It  is  founded 
in  education,  strengthened  by  refWeAtasK  \ul 


toe 
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confirmed  by  experience.  Bat  though  he  con. 
templates  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  fili- 
al reverence  himself,  he  allows  for  the  effect  of 
education,  habit  and  conscience  in  others,  who 
do  not  view  them  with  his  eyes.  He  is  sorry 
for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  her  portal ;  he 
is  more  sorry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it,  but 
far  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in. 
terests,  with  principles  foreign  to  her  genius, 
with  a  conduct  unsa notified  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfection  she  may  have ;  but  he  will 
not,  like  an  absurd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
fection as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
he  will  no  more  magnify  thorn  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi- 
croscopic  eyes,  which,  being  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keener  eyes  had  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  slighted  them  as  insignificant  Satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
ist, he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  church  of  En- 
gland he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  sa- 
tisfied to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thinned  the  human 
race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini- 
ons. This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  this  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  called  this 
feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  God ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientious 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  the  most 
pious,  nor  the  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
rity ;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  thoso  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  nis  own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defend-, 
ing  her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
ous that  the  walla  of  toe  sacred  temple  should 


be  impregnable,  he  is  still  more  anxious  that  toe 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undecaying 
brightness ;  and  that  while  her  guardians  an 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  He 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attends 
faithfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never  separating 
them  from  her  precepts,  while  he  endeavours  to 
incorporate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning 
them  hy  his  example,  recommending  them  in 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  in  hie  con- 
versation. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  in- 
temperate, who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  chore* 
by  always  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  danger 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defence  than 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  champions ;  nay 
he  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  they 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  on  their 
clamour.  If  he  is  not  perpetually  predicting 
open  war,  he  is  watchful  against  the  nollow  se- 
curity of  a  false  peace.  The  roost  difficult  bat 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  not 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies! 
than  against  friends  at  once  vociferous  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad  hater, 
and  it  is  this  defect  of  hatred,  which  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  He 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapprove, 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  is 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  '  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able,' and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  not 
pure.-— These  are  more  remarkable  for  tlieir 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
tho  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religion 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Candi- 
dus has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re- 
laxed age,  obtains  in  a  different  quarter,  the 
praise  of  liberality  from  those  who,  thinking  one 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  course 
tolerant  of  any,  because  Indifferent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to  de- 
spise religion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knows 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced, and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir- 
religious. There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in 
his  moderation  ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doubtful 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  dots 
he  ever  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  one 
party  abuses  it,  or  another  denies  its  existence ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  name§ 
by  impostors,  it  docs  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
things  they  originally  signified  ;  for  instance,  he 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  dis- 
interestedness a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusion,  nor  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  sain* 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

He  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  are  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fanaticism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  not  only 
recognize,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  strength  of 
which  our  whole  superstructure  rests.    These 
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doctrines,  while  they  eject  them  from  their  own 
treed,  the/  confound,  in  the  creed  of  others, 
with  certain  dangerous  opinions,  with  which 
they  arc  by  no  means  necessarily  connected, 
though  they  uniformly  charge  those  who  adopt 
the  one  class  with  invariably  maintaining  the 
other.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  charged 
disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
they  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  they 
bold,  and  what  they  reject. 

Candidus,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
and  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main, 
lain*  the  doctrine  of  human  apostacy,  of  salva- 
tion by  grace  through  faith,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renovating  the  heart.  In 
her  avowal  of  man's  corruption,  lie  insists  that  the 
church  of  England  is  most  omphatical.  *  Read,1 
■aid  he  one  day,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
one  whom  he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as  a 
virtual  Socinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
ment, *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confession 
with  which  her  service  opens.' — Ho  holds  the 
■aine  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
Church  is  a  higher  authority  than  tho  Bible,  in 
regard  to  a  subject  next  in  connexion  with  that 
of  human  weakness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  those  doc. 
trinea  are  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in 
every  ntfice ;  that  they  are  especially  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Collect*,  those  brief  but  beautiful 
effusions  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex. 
pression,  condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat, 
ncss  of  coni|Kwition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
in  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  re. 
main  unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
own  time,  whose  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this 
period  of  tine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
accounted  more  or  less  cxcellont,  aa  they  ap- 
proach nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  those  mo- 
del*.  Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments 
— '  Thou,  God,  who  seost  that  we  put  not  our 
trust  in  any  thing  that  wo  do' — '  O  God,  foras- 
much as  without  Thco  we  are  not  able  to  please 
Thcc' — '  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without 
Thco  cannot  but  fall' — '  Grant  that  we,  who  can- 
not do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  Thee, 
nay,  by  Thro,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
thy  will'— 'Cleanse  tho  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit' — *  Be. 
cause,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
ture, wo  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thcc, 
grant  as  tho  help  of  Thy  grace.' 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration. 
The  same  doctrines  run  through,  and  arc  incor- 
porated with,  the  wholo  Liturgy.  To  get  rid 
of  I  he  in,  mere  omissions  would  bo  altogether  in- 
sufficient, we  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  wc 
Bust  weave  another,  wo  must  weave  it  too  with 
mw  materials  ;  tor  the  old  threads  would  retain 
I'jo  colour  of  the  old  doctrinos,  and  comrnuniculo 
the  original  character  to  tho  now  piece ;  it  is 
not  only  the  old  form  that  must  be  new  cast, 
but  new  principle  tiiat  must  be  infu*cd,  a  new 
train  of  sentiment*  that  must  bo  adopted,  in 
abort  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 

Candidus  observes  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
ferent the  views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
are  on  this  subject  from  those  of  the  primitive 
church,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di. 
vine  ioBuanoa  is  a  theme  of  derision  rather  than 


of  reverence ;  in  tho  other,  whatever  was  pure 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  tho 
same  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  hia  eyes,  he  is  awaro  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceits  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  being 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  tho  imitations  and  coun- 
terfeits to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  ho  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  !$ew 
Testamont  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
the  former  St.  Peter  reverts  to  guard  his  con- 
verts  from  those  of  the  latter — *  There  were  false 
prophets  among  the  people,  oven  as  there  shall 
bo  false  teachers  among  you.'  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  the  mischiefs  which 
he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  thorn  to  '  try  the  spi- 
rits, whether  they  be  of  God.*  Hence  Candidus 
advises,  with  an  able  divine,"  fo  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  patting  them  upon  supernatu- 
ral work,  but  to  try  them  by  a  more  infallible 
rule — by  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.  He  thinks 
tho  same  rule  and  the  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction  was 
given. 

Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terms, 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  employed  by  others. 
He  therefore  takes  care  to  ascertain  tho  diame- 
ter and  tompor  of  the  man  by  whom  any  ambi. 
guous  term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
the  term  is  applied ;  without  this  caution  ho 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  applica- 
tion. Even  tho  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  happily  without 
living  wisely.  Now,  though  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase, '  living 
wisely,'  conveyed  a  \ory  different  idea  in  tho 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  and 
more  especially  in  tho  disciple  of  Christ.  En- 
thusiasm is  one  of  thoso  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  is 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
is,  in  an  ardent  character,  mora  likely  to  bo  an 
effect  of  grace  than  oven  teal ;  because  in  the 
exercise  of  zeal  ho  is  indulging  his  natural  tem- 
per, whereas,  in  the  other  case  lie  is  subduing 
it ;  and  he  ha*  found  that  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it. — Hence,  he  infers  that  if  reliance  be 
a  work  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  xeal,  whilo  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  su|>e  rind  need 
prudence ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
dircctlv  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  \*  unneces- 
sary to  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sobor  man  shun*  extrava- 
gance.   But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
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what  bigots  call  so ;  it  is  the  real  entity,  and  not 
the  spectre,  against  which  he  is  on  his  guard ; 
for  not  being  superstitious,  he  is  not  terrified  by 
phantoms  and  goblins.  He  laments  when  he 
encounters  a  real  enthusiast,  becauso  he  knows 
that,  even  if  honest,  lie  is  pernicious.  But  though 
he  thinks  him  highly  blamcuble,  he  docs  not 
think  him  worse *  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and 
murderers  of  mothers.*  He  thinks  enthusiasm 
mischievous,  but  ho  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
impiety,  worse  than  intemperance,  worse  than 
infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  any 
other  flagitious  vico ;  especially  he  does  not  think 
it  worse  than  all  the  other  vices  put  together. 
Yet  this  he  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  compa- 
ratively loft  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  dough- 
ty enormity,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  singly 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the  wea- 
pons which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skilful  in 
symptoms,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diagnostics  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  ho  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta- 
gion. 

By  his  well-exercised  judgment,  he  can  gene- 
rally  discover  the  diffeicnt  causes  of  the  actual 
distemper.  He  can  distinguish  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  sick  of  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  infected ;  whe- 
ther he  is  mismanaged  by  artful,  or  injured  by 
ignorant  prescribe™ ;  whether  the  malady  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agi- 
tation  of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart — some  or  all  of 
these  appearances  commonly  indicating  the  fa- 
natical fever.  In  cither  case  he  heartily  sub- 
scribes to  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  distem- 
per, but  evon  then  he  does  not  positively  pro- 
nounce that  tho  weak  are  wicked,  or  tho  disor- 
dered counterfeits. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  tho 
appellation  conferred  only  because  tho  objects 
of  it  aro  deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
eternal  tilings — because  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity — because  they  think  their  souls 
are  not  a  property  to  be  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  no  find,  that  with  all  their 
warmth  they  arc  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  arc  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are 
consistent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  aro 
sober;  if  thoy  obey  tho  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  as  thoy  believo  its  doctrines — if 
their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  profession  than 
in  performance — if  thoy  give  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fcllow-creaturos — if  thoy  are  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wants,  as  those  arc,  who  forget 
to  tuko  their  souls  into  tho  account — if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with 
their  earnestness,  then  ho  will  not  bo  forward  to 
impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  joy  in  believing/  and  to  others  be- 
nignity,  philanthropy,  and  kindness. 


And  as  he  does  not  call  well-directed  seii 
fanaticism,  nor  generous  ardour  delirium,  so  he 
does  not  rank  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipo 
tence  of  divine  grace  among  the  enemies  to  vir- 
tuous action,  nor  docs  he  suspect  that  the  advo- 
cates for  strenuous  exertion  are  sworn  foes  to 
faith.  Nor  does  he  /ever  disavow  a  doctrine 
which  he  has  adopted  on  conviction,  because  it 
may  happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
another  man,  with  other  doctrines  which  be 
himself  cannot  adopt  And  as  he  knows  some, 
thing  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  nature  of  religious  affections,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  sanguine  temper  of 
youth,  between  that  warmth,  which,  in  a  rightly 
turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experience  tem. 
per,  and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  due 
degree  of  spirit,  when  its  first  effervescence  hai 
subsided  ;  he  distinguishes  this  spirit  from  that 
blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  they 
are  a  part  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  sm 
such  misshapen  representation  of  religion  set 
up  for  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  point 
at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been  looking  out 
for  truth ;  he  has  not  taken  his  draught,  we  will 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  the 
fair  average  of  serious  Christians ;  but  he  has 
taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  he 
has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  from  the 
distorted  report  of  others.  He  was  looking  oat 
for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  studiously  sought, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find ;  and,  if  not  found, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  be 
produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body; 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrait 
just  resemblance  enough  to  show  a  feature  or 
two  of  the  real  face,  that  the  disgusting  and 
exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  its 
being  recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likeness 
could  be  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end ; 
it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidas  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combina- 
tion of  wickedness  with  folly  which  Satan  has 
devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greatest,  as  being  the 
most  generally  unprofitable.  The  hypocrite  if 
sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of 
tho  question.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  sus- 
pected, tho  world  hates  hiin  for  the  appearand 
of  piety  ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  hates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  affectation  of  it  But,  though 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  cautioui 
:  of  suspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  more  of 
charging  it  home  without  proof.  As  he  is  not 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  any 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  is  a 
hypocrite,  nor  docs  he  so  denominate  him  on 
that  single  ground.  As  he  cannot  scrutinize  his 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leaves 
him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
consistency  of  whose  life  givi»<»  stronger  evidence 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  nib  religion,  than 
other  men,  ho  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  him 
'  either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  from 
|  it,  he  will  find  his  own  faith  strengthened,  his 
I  own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  own 
i  indifference  to  human  applause  increased,  bv 
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eneh  a  living  exemplification  of  the  troth  of 
Christianity,  and  calmly  leave  it  to  the  incon- 
siderate, the  incompetent,  and  the  malevolent,  to 
ati?matixe  the  character  which  he  reveres. 

They  who,  when  they  observe  eminent  piety 
and  zeal  much  above  low  water-mark,  inainoate 
that  such  symptoms  in  the  more  animated  Cbrie- 
lian  prove  his  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
very  wretched  compliment  to  the  established 
church.  Is  it  not  implying,  that  her  service  is 
not  sufficiently  high  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an 
r Herpetic  spirit ;  that  she  docs  not  possets  at- 
tractions  to  engage,  and  materials  to  fill,  and 
spirit  to  warm  a  devout  mind,  bat  that  a  sape. 
lior  degree  of  earnestness  will  bo  in  danger  of 
driving  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
in  search  of  richer  pastures  7  Is  it  not  virtually 
raying  one  of  two  things,  cither  that  a  fervent 
piety  is  bad,  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Candidas,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  he  is  so  little  '  given  to  change,*  that  he 
rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  for- 
mularies we  have  already  seen  how  much  he 
had  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  stand- 
ards ho  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
down,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  ia  possible,  in 
this  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Iter  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and 
the  largo  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
Liturgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuations  of  hu- 
man opinion ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles  of 
any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
vice would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude. 
No  sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
can  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
desk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
standard  for  the  pulpit  itaelf,  as  well  as  a  teat  by 
which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same  rea- 
son  for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
gives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclosure,  never 
forgetting  that  the  fruit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
iaaportancc  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
always  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
tasaula  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
dawn,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
vmwyard. 

Among  other  doctrines,  be  is  an  accurate 
etodier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ever regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Though  he  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis- 
cipline, though  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
essential  to  her  dignity,  but  necessary  to  her 
existence,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  ia 
subordinate  and  what  is  supreme.  If  the  one 
is  the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her 
strenuously  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  he  looks  for  her  preserva- 
tion. This  ia  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
resemble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  because, 
like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
ito  having  dropped  down  wkiit  the  Prime*  w— 
bmiUingtkicitmM. 

If  he  adept  the  Liturgy  for  hia  model,  it  ia 
ha  perceives  bow  completely  she  has 
I  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  giving  on- 
to one  doctrine  to  the  dispe- 
at  of  the  roots  Uko  far  ha  appreciates 
dee  thean  hi  ■  n  i  lTi  g  to  their  dot  degrees 
efimaavtao**. 

Vot.lL  O 


Among  hia  manv  reasons  for  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  ia 
an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  never  losee 
sight  of  the  generick  character ;  as  a  Church- 
man, he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant - 
The  ramification,  so  far  from  separating  him 
from  the  root,  unites  him  more  closely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.  Though  quick  sigh  ted  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors,  he  does  libe- 
ral justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com- 
munities. In  many  members  of  those  which 
differ  from  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern- 
ment than  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine, 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound  learning  to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate. 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  coa, 
ruptionsand  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  own 
has  been  providentially  rescued,  he  acknow 
ledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted ;  ho 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi- 
ty, and  an  unction  that  rarely  have  been  rax 
passed.  In  short,  he  exercises  charity  and  kind- 
ness to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted 
on.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not 
a  separate  community,  for  then  his  prudence 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one, 
whose  sloth,  producing  the  same  insinuating  ef- 
fect which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  wihout  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy- 
ola, any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  meana 
to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  followers  into  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  the  world— 
the  sect  of  the  non-dotrt. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro- 
fession of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hostility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  raise  them  in 
his  estimation.  He  accounts  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it,  but  it  ia  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root, 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church 
Candid  us  approve*  the  degrees  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  gradations  of  income.  But,  if  ho 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest  wero 
lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  lowest  were  higher.  Convinced,  how 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  its  very  na- 
ture imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in- 
stances, that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
will  be  examples  of  christian  liberality,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  they  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

Bat  evile  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will 
■ever  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  in. 
flaaao  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate, 
that  o^uaretaa  axAtuafem 
L1-    ifWvejBfifta  ejaYvj   ian% 
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by  stirring  up  discontent,  to  excite  insubordi- 
nation. 

He  respects  every  order  and  degree  among 
them  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and,  it'  a  cue  should 
occur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the  mv,  hi 
will  honour  hi*  office.  If  called  on  for  hit*  opi- 
nion as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  upon,  ho  is  litem.  But  if  h 
sures,  when  just,  are  temperate  ;  his  commends, 
meriled,  are  cordial.     Above  all,  be 

"  *  i  the  practice  tn  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
n  and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errora  of 
individuals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates arty  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  communities. 


CHAP,  XXVI. 
The  estahlithed  Chrittum. 

Wi  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  not  to  kmw  what  occurred  before  we  were 
fcem,  U  tn  he  aUoay*  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in- 
tellect may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  know  ledge,  the  will  and  the  pas- 
sions may,  notwithstanding-  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  im* 
bceitity.  History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  1  he  judg- 
ment, cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart 

The  experience  of  all  past  ago*  has  produced 

tch  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappointment, 
such  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
such  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  power 
to  eonicr  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonition*  tn  begin  over  again*  One 
would  not  think  that  the  name  truths  require, 
not  wily  to  be  afr«wh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
again  unfolded  ;  to  be  repealed  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fore- 
going  admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated ;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  nut  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, at  if  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
cour-e  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
left  no  precedent ;  on  a  lino  of  conduct  of  which 
our  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of 
failure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  cxpecta. 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who  lived 
in  the  long  indulgence  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
dmincd  the  world  to  its  last  dregs ;  but  does  the 
narrative  of  ages  record  a  tingle  instance,  that 
the  end  proposed  and  followed  up  in  the  fervent 
pursuit,  I  mean  happiness,  was  ever  attained  ? 
W«  content  plate  these  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortific:  • 
of  the  disappointed  ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
lodge*  to  may  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur 


ed.     We  resolve,  in   full  confidence "nf 
wisdom,  and  complete  contempt  for  that  of  i 
predecessor*,  to  make   the  experiment    for  our - 

We,  too,  pursue  the  same  end,  an 
bably  by  the  same  path;  secure  that  *> 
escape  the  m  intakes  into  which  others  have  fallen, 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  ihsy 
have  incurred,  evils  which  we  attribute  to  their 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  tu  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

fresh  adventurers  in  the  old  tract 
We  weary  our  wits,  we  waste  our  fortune,  we 
exhaust  our  spirits  Still  we  are  persuaded  that 
to*  have  devised  the  expedient  of  which  our  pre* 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  thst  i$f  have  tut  on  the 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search  j 
that  we  have  found  the  ingredient,  which  th 
in  mixing  up  the  grand  compound,  earthly  fa 
pinees,  hud  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our  desire 
is  present  enjoyment ;  those,  therefore,  who  | 
tify  our  wayward  fancies,  or  remove  from  ua  any 
immediate  inconvenience,  are  sure  of  our  favour. 
On  them  we  seize  as  instruments  for  promoting 
our  schemes  of  gratification,  forgetting  that  they 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote  j  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumentality ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  making  any  undue  sat 
Aces  to  ua,  it  is  but  in  order  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  friend- 
ship, As  tho  intellectual  eye  *eldom  nans  along 
the  whole  train  of  conscn  unices,  which  is  the 
only  true  way  of  taking  our  measure  of  thing* 
the  same  principle  which  attaches  us  to  tho 
friend  who  is  humouring  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Hi  in  who  ta  correcting 
us,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  the 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  nf 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pee- 
cess,  be  insuring  to  us  future  benefits.  But 
having  no  clear  perception  of  remote  good,  ws 
have  no  very  ardent  desire*  after  it,  Our  short 
sightedness  cone  are  with  our  selfishness  in 
making  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at   length  when  lie  who  give* 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  heart  so 
long  closed  against   it.     The  still  small  voice 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through 
forbearance,  and  farther  communications  of  that 
grace,  is  at  length  obeyed,     Religion  operating 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  I 
ty  improving  with   the  experience  of  our 
mistakes,  gradually   remove   the  veil   Lhroi 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grow*  stronger,   the 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of  sen- 
suality and  ae If- indulgence,  which  at  once  glim- 
mer and  mislead,  are  quenched.     The  day-star 
begins  to  dawn.     In  the  clearer  atmospK 
jecta  assume  their   proper  shape  j  evnry  tl 
appears  in  its  true  colours.     The  ink 
sibly  disenchanted,  the  views  take  another 
As  the  eye  attains  a  more  distinct  sight,  the  de- 
sires acquire  a  juster  aim.     We  discover  that 
the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im- 
perfection appended  to  thorn.     Referring  to  our 
past  experience,  or  present  clearer  observation 
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fanoted  were  indefectible  an  dying  away ;  we 
find  that  pleasure  dissolves,  wit  misleads,  riohes 
corrupt,  power  intoxicate*,  hope  deceives,  pos- 
session disappoints ; — and,  which  now  stamps 
upon  our  renewed  feelings  the  deepest  impres- 
sion of  the  vanity  of  human  thing*,  difficulties 
sink  our  spirits,  success  agitates  them ;  we  find 
that  what  we  want,  we  desire  with  a  painful  ar- 
doncy  ;  what  we  hare,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy, 
or  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
it :  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
borne,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The  con- 
vietions  of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  is  now 
desirous  of  imparting  tho  benefits  of  his  own  ex. 
pcrience  to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
turn,  commonly  reject  the  transfer,  thinking 
him  to  be  as  much  mistaken  an  he  had  formerly 
thought  his  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
the  oxperiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
caution. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be- 
tween the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
tainment,  the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
attained,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
dread  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  insuppressibfts 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  tho  best,  the  mere  man 
of  the  world  can  never  bo  substantially  happy. 
The  Christian  thus  warned,  thus  wakened,  is 
thankful,  not  for  tho  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
but  for  the  salutary  vexations  that  have  attended 
them.  The  monitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises 
in  his  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
pinks.  AI>ove  all,  he  has  found,  that  there  is 
no  infallible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
ration ;  there  lie  looks  for  whatever  is  *  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.*  There  only  he 
has  found,  that  the  *  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works.' 

In  perusing  tho  sacred  records,  he  even  de- 
rives consolation  from  what  he  has  been.a  source 
of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
ignorant — the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
writers  hare  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most 
censurable  instances  of  their  conduct,  and  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  their  hope  snd  confidence.  He 
there  beholds  the  chosen  servants  of  God  wading 
through  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assaulted  by 
temptations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  ne- 
ver been  presented  but  in  their  happier  seasons, 
but  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories,  the 
comparison  with  his  own  failures,  with  his  own 
occasional  depression*  and  fluctuations,  would 
have  sunk  his  spirits  which  they  now  support, 
would  have  weakened  his  faith  which  they  now 
confirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the  spring 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  motion  ;  he  finds  that  ge- 
nuine Christianity  differs  from  every  other  good, 
•s  spirit  differs  from  mattor.  It  establishes  the 
foundation  of  happiness  as  well  as  goodness:  and 
both,  not  on  say  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
but  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
God.  While  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  it  shows  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 
plied  with,  bat  by  divine  assistance;  what  it 
sjsawiisinHs,  It  bsstowe ;  if  it  requires  the  will,  it 
susjfcr*  tbs  sowar. 

la  thaistisiseptof  sis  past  Us,  he  is  asto- 


at  tho  patience  and  forbearance  of  Gea 
under  his  own  repeated  provocations ;  especially 
he  reflects  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  gift  of  his  Maker, 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  the  very  arms  of  his 
goodness  ho  forgot  him ;  when  he  tasted  most 
abundantly  of  his  bounty,  then  it  was  he  neglect- 
ed him  most ;  when  he  most  largely  enjoyed  his 
overflowing  beneficence,  the  gift,  induced  not 
gratitude,  but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er- 
rors he  has  committed,  but  ho  does  not  spend  his 
remaining  strength  so  much  in  regretting  as  in 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understanding,  and  tho 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment. 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earth- 
ly enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  mo- 
deration to  his  desires,  and  sobristy  to  his  con- 
duct 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  tho 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  its 
nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of  eternal  mi- 
sery and  happiness,  are  laid  in  our  souls  here. 
Being  endued  with  such  faculties  and  powers 
for  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  means 
snd  graces  for  attaining  to  hia  presence,  tho 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  most  be  propor- 
tionate in  missing  it  He  has  also  learned,  that 
it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  an- 
nounce to  us  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  but 
to  fit  us  for  it  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in- 
finite love  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man  ;  it  is  its 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this  gra- 
cious provision,  Christianity  had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passions 
than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  applied  them. 
Those  affections  which  had  been  parcelled  out, 
and  severally  fastened  on  their  respective  vani- 
ties, are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
Love,  joy,  hope,  desire,  the  wery  propensities 
which  have  formerly  misled  him,  having  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  state 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributes  its  quota  towards  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
its  ultimate  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns  not 
fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights  are  nei- 
ther pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  their 
deration.  The  immortal  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  tlie  enjoyment. 
They  cannot  confer  what  they  do  not  possess, 
perfection  and  stability.  Things  perishable 
themselves  enanot  satisfy  tbs  desires  of  being 
mow  for  etsrnfey.  Tbs  son)  cannot  wjaa\  M» 
flU  powers,  no*  wnfcsa  \**wY*d»  i*ftm.kis«  *s»» 
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r>lay  all  its  operations  on  this  contracted  stage, 
Tubed  is  narruwor  than  Unit  u  man  can  stretch 

If  on  it/    There  in  no  proportion  b 
Bticli  a  subtly  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
such  trivial  pleasures  and   such  boundless  de- 
sires, mtch  a  Setting  duration  and  a  Bpint  Jbnn- 
ed  for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
very  circumstance  that  it  la  endless,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  misery. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tho  shortness  of 
too  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  slate  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  of  the  duty  of  learning 
of  an  enemy t  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  8t.  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  lime 
is  *Wf.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  lor  the  ei 
em*"  uf  tilth  and  love,  and  ihe  Gospel  toadies 
tbi  most  unshaken  conlidonce  of  huppineas  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  But  that  Ood  is  the  King 
wttrnat  and  imrfiortaZ,  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  built.  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  wc  con- 
sider his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them  ;  his  itu  mortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  our?.  *  The  weight  of  glory1 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  rUrtinl  weight. 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
no  description-  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  indi  nations  of  men  are  so 
different*  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish*  They  arc  intimated  by  negatives, 
of  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed.  There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven. 
Which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite — its  eter- 
nity, Ufd  li riit ion  every  man  has  some  precision 
"n  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
ed  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
tho  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate; about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
stamp  in  perfection. 

And  as  we  Ira  me  our  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ■  an  wo  frame  our 
faint  notions  of  God  from  what  we  conceive  of 
goodness*  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
ihe  highest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
sooiethtug  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat. 
ed  above  thai  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory to  it*  We  nil  our  mind  with  the  idea 
goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity, and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes we  prefix  that  of  infinite;  never  fur- 
ling that  God  is  almost  ns  much  above  our 
reliances  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
but  ascribe  to  Him  ail  that  we  feel  or  can  ima- 
gine of  perfection,  and  we  should  be  still  more 


taa's 


lost  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  we  had  not 
some  sensible  feelings,  though  ru  finitely  i roper* 
feet,  derived  from  reality  and  exempli  titration, 

iatian  must  till  his  vocation  to  las 
last.  In  tliis  or  that  profession  men  are  look* 
iag  forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour ;  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  his  carrying  i: 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them 
point  of  agreement  The  man  of  bvasttHI 
tracts  his  schemes,  diminishes  his  labours, 
tigates  his  activity,  ah  with  a  view  to  his  ulu. 
mate  repose.  If  the  religious  man  act  thus,  he 
does,  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end. 
H  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  U* 
hnd  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views- 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say, 
My  work  is  done,  till  be  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beaatics 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  most  natural  and  congenial  to  tbs 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  stilt  be  too 
little  to  fill  his  desires  ;  that  they  would  leave  a 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart*  without  the  sense 
of  His  presence  whose  gift  they  are*  While  a 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  blessings. 

There  is  a  progression  in  the  habits  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  coarse 
his  pursuits  are  probably  slower,  but  his  inter* 
rup lions  are  fewer*  If  his  progress  be  even 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  he  is  per- 
haps more  substantially  improving,  more  f piri 
tually  advancing.  When,  from  the  infirmities 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, he  may  then  be  doing  moat.  If  he  if 
able  to  took  less  abroad,  he  is  looking  more  with- 
in. He  begins  to  taste  more  of  the  fruits  of  lint 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  ss  the  evi. 
deuce  of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  this  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  ho  overcometh 
the  world/  This,  if  one  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests.  But  though  he 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  be- 
cause it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  much 
more  sedulity,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  firf 
happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  attain  some. 
thin?  of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  He 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  most  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  consent* 
niiuioti  in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  ihe  coin* 
pletion  of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  ■  - 1. r ■ 
analogies  of  common  life.  The  beginning  and 
tho  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  coo  tern- 
plat  ion  always  partake  in  an  interior,  bat  stifl 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  stale,  with  that 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  completed.  We  must 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foundation  both 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  would 
hereafter  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both,  which 
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we  are  told  is  of  the  essence  of  the  heavenly 
happiness. 

He  has  long  found  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  mind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one  ulti- 
mate end.  Broken  view*  and  mixed  designs 
distract  ita  attention,  and  corrode  its  quiet  In 
most  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  absorbed  by  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
schemes,  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
project,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some- 
thing  beyond  it ;  something  which  he  shall  have 
adopted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  accomplished 
all  his  proximate  objects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
and  fluctuating,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
at  rest.  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.  No 
grand  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
rat  in  him.  He  who  has  once  chosen  his  Re. 
deemer  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
vicissitudes ;  has  no  after  reference,  no  remoter 
pursuit,  no  further  design,  in  reserve. 

He,  however,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
and  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  his  choice  being  decided,  his  object  being 
settled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His  object 
is  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
mined, his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
that  which  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
his  capacities,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
his  search  is  never  finished ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
unless  the  perfection  of  ita  object  could  be  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
ral, that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  properties.  How  much 
more  shall  ho  who  seeks  to  '  acquaint  himself 
with  God,  find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short, 
his  whole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection  !  This  he  will  never  com- 
pletely accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chiefly 
in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
rious consummation  in  a  better  world.  '  When  I 
awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,' 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied.  From  different  passages  of  scripture, 
we  collect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
in  seeing  God,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be- 
ing satisfied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
ness be  perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavour,  does  not  originate  here  ?  If  there  be 
no  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  ? '  Not  to  know 
God'  is  the  portentous  omen  of  being  '  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.' 
It  is  unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
some,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
or  character ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entortain- 
ing  a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all  the 
terrors  with  which  a  restless  conscience  anti- 
cipates its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  images, 
bv  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  or 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  are  but  inferior  do- 1 


grees  of  this  terrible  climax,  *  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shapes  of  substantial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  soul  suf- 
fers, there  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  '  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived/ 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  by  negatives.  We  are  only  as- 
sured that  assimilation  with  God  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  joy,  banishment  from  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemor,  the  blessedness  of  the  re* 
deemed,  the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted, 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  pos- 
sessing, rather  than  anticipating,  heaven ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  these  things,  feol  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by  these 
reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  lesson! — 
that '  those  mutt  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy ;'  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  is 
heaven  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.'  His  happi- 
ness in  this  life  will,  on  these  accounts,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodness ;  and  when 
we  spoak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.  It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  faith.  The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must  not 
be  discouraged,  if  he  feels  not  always  those 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara- 
ble from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  hie 
piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  energy 
of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  affect  the 
liveliness  of  his  devotion ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
diminution  of  grace,  which  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  become  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart.  There  may 
be  more  proportion  in  his  religion ;  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  more  balanced :  there  is 
more  evenness  in  his  character ;  more  virtues, 
bat  of  a  less  ostensible    '    ' 
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it  thin  he  formerly  thought  necessary.  Hip  piety 
is  at  once  more  solid,  and  more  spirit  cm],  more 
operative,  yet  mor»  serine.  His  principle!  hire 
somewhat  of  a  different  call  for  their  exer cise  : 
the  effort*  he  farmer Jy  made  to  resist  tempta- 
tions of  a  bolder  character,  are  now  exerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  nf  peevishness  the  allure* 
merits  of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience. 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  lo  the  un- 
converted,  as  thinking  them  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  cherishes,  Cheerfulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace  ■  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  formerly,  because  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  Jess  a 
Buhject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it  is  become  a 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  are  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity; and  thi*  gtlUtf,  the  crowning  point,  and 
soundest  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering him  more  distrustful  of  himself!  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of"  decision  and  imp*, 
tienoe  with  error,  which,  with  the  Jess  enlight- 
ened, alight  formerly  have  given  him  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the  mora 
he  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  tbtise  virtues  of  which  that  trust  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  win  eh  too  many  others  in- 
vito him  to  rest  his  dependence. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out sufficiently  cultivating  the  spirit  which  shou  Id 
prompt  them  ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supply  in  g  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  caroful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  ore  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  to  the  exercise*  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
Which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
eon  of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety  ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
od  devoleduees,  an  augmented  acqui- 
of  the  wilt,  a  mora  complete  consecra* 

i  of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  their  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  Bashes,  as  when  it  was 
firet  lighted,  yet  tlint  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably ;  especially  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  lo  other  ob- 
jects that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  feara  ha  is 
so  much  alive   to  God,  it  is   because   he  is 

re  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  judge  of  Jut  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irra&eible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  jtfide  and  aeluahtieaa  main  tain  their  ttw*v> 


while  the  religious  feelings  alone  are  grown  ob- 
tuse, it  is  an  alarming  symptom,  a  plain  i 

lit  religion  has  indeed  test,  or  ralhfr.ii 
is  to  bo  feared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  the 
supreme  place  in  his  heart. 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  rebf- 
mtiiit  characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fsrswr 
sfta  first  kind  Jed  by  the  fire  of  natural  passions, 
so  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  lbs 
natural  powers  ;  he  is  also  aware,  thai  there  is 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian  as  he  advances  ia 
years,  of  a  growing  supineness,  the  too  natural 
effect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  be  re- 
flects that  the  same  awful  warning  which,  in 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  gives  to 
the  churches,1  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  remembers 
that  this  compassionate  Spirit,  which  succours 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  us  when  perse- 
cuted, intercedes  for  us  when  afflicted,  has  pre- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de- 
clining piety.  His  language  to  the  decaying 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  church, 
is  that  of  liana  ing  menace.  This  g  radual  spot- 
taey  is  the  only  case,  because  it  is  a  hopeless 
one,  in  which  ho  threatens  final  rejection.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  finitely  grievous,  when  they,  wheal 
this  blessed  Spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whom  bs 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tern  per  4 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  in-  which  they  ones 
stood.  In  the  volume  of  inspiration,  every  com- 
plaint, every  expostulation,  every  argument 
which  long-suffering  goodness  could  suggsft, 
every  in  treaty  which  insulted  mercy  could  de- 
vise, is  exhausted  ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety, 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  impu 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spirit  ml 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  he  will  guard 
a  gain  tit  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
effects.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  lis* 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  awaj  i 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  dimmit h«, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment increase  ;  whether  he  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
muting  good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  influ- 
ence, as  he  was  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  era- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip- 
ture, '  he  walk*  with  God/  He  does  not  merely 
approach  him  at  staled  times  ;  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwt  II  at  a  distance  ;  hot 
he  walks  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  his 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer  :  and  ho 
remembers  that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
course, but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  mora 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  be 
endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  a 
Christian  must  be  holy  in  '  all  manner  of  con. 
vcrsation;'  that  excellences  in  some  part  of  hit 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defects  in 
any. 

In  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this  chang- 
ing scene!  not  knowing  to  what  particular  trial* 
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he  miy  yet  be  called,  he  will  hive  endeavoured 
to  bring  a  general  preparedness  of  spirit  to  every 
event  When  he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of 
tiod  by  his  accustomed  exertions,  he  can,  with 
a  aubmiiMiion  which  if  worn  into  a  habit,  eujfer 
it.  That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  his  highest  attainment.  He  can  eubmit  to  be 
undent.  Ifc  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  be 
discharged  from  services,  in  which  hie  lbr*ner 
happiness  had  consisted.  He  will  contentedly 
nee  himself  laid  by,  though  still  stout  in  heart, 
and  firm  in  spirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
who  arc  rising  up  to  fill  the  place  which  he  is 
aUmt  to  leave  vacant,  by  his  counsel  his  expe- 
rience, his  prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though 
tho  servant  fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

Ho  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  labour 
after  that  consistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
more  unequivocal  evidence  of  high  christian  at- 
tainment, than  the  most  prominent  great  quali- 
ties, which  are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
opposites.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  most 
striking  conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker; 
as  in  tho  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  tho 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an- 
other,  than  in  the  indi\iduai  beauty  and  excol- 
loner  of  each.  It  is  more  contpicuous,  in  the 
fitness  and  proportion  of  its  part*  relatively, 
than  in  the  composition  of  the  ports  theiiiKclvos. 
I)y  this  uniformity,  the  result*  of  religion  are 
tho  most  boa uti fully  exhibited  in  tho  christian 
character. 

And  aM  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  ho  the  same 
consistency  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea- 
tures of  all  ( 'hristians.  However  men  may  differ 
in  their  natural  character,  yet  thero  in,  in  all 
true  believer*,  a  s  >rt  uf  correspondent  feeling,  as 
well  as  common  principle,  which  draws  their 
affection*  to  each  other,  as  well  an  their  hearts 
and  faculties  to  ono  common  source  and  centre. 
It  it*  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attract* 
them  to  tho  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
party  feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some  par- 
ticular society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin- 
ciple, communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it  is 
identified  in  all  its  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
Christian  is  radically  the  same  lieing,  wherever 
h*  is  found,  and  under  whatever  difference  of 
circumstances  ho  exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  (J«m1,  tho  more, 
in  one  *en*r,  he  will  be.  sensible  of  bis  distance 
from  him.  Higher  \icw»  of  (IihJ'h  unspeakable 
huliuLM,  a  deeper  scn«e  of  his  own  uuworthinc><«, 
act  reciprocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
this  growing  eon 4ciou hi iess  of  his  distance  only 
fern  <•  t«j  augment  hi"  love.  He  more  and  more 
fei-U  the  goodness  of  (iixi,  in  having  never  cast 
utf  human  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
ajMMitaey,  conceived  tho  gracious  design  to  repair 
jti  evils,  and  restore  ita  dignity.  He  leols,  in  its 
full  force,  that  unspeakable  connotation  which 
I h«-  d i -ri  plea  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  tho  p.igun 
phii-iiopricr.'*  lamented  wqs  wauling  in  tlieir  re- 
ligion ;  they  regretted  that  b*tu*een  the  pure  Ji- 
rintty  and  the  impure  creature,  at  there  it  no 
•jflian,  $o  there  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any 
thing  more  striking ly  demonstrate  how  com- 


pletely the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion  ?  •  It  is  thus,*  aa  a 
very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
*  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as  woll  aa  encou- 
ragement to  piety,  and  discouragement  to  sin.** 
It  gives  not  only  futuie  hope,  but  present  peace! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operations 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say,  Lead  me 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  follow 
thee,  but  if  I  am  unwilling,  ttill  I  tcill  follow 
thee,  no  wonder  if  tho  confirmed  Christian  serves 
(sod  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  tho  voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be 
allured  by  the  'fife  aud  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  veto  ran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  ita  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  nature, 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  object ; 
tho  love  of  Christ  constrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  Tho  more  his  perceptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens  ;  tho  more  simplo  his  views  become, 
tho  more  his  thoughts  and  atfections  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  alone 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  tho  fashion  of  this  Hfo  {asses  away,  so  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keeps  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  aln>  is  passing  away 
with  it.  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being.  '  No- 
thing con  tin  until  in  one  stay.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
for  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  for  thinge 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  die- 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rt  joired  not,  and  to  weep  as 
if  v,o  wept  not.  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  al!  reference  to  ita  intermediate  course 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  around  him 
to  bo  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death  :  his  care  is  chiefly  confined  to  tho 
things  whieh  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  to  ■.-certain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  he  said  to  bo  sudden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  as 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  Hut  he 
dm's  not  convort  the  bhadows  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
tho  mental  eyo  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  tho  glory  beyond  it.  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  state,  aglimpsc  of  whieh,  caught  by  tho 
eyo  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  sincere 
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Christian  to  work  through  all  bis  earthly  diiH- 
cultios :  as  it  has  strengthened  him  to  em.«ninter, 
with  lioly  hop©  and  humUe  confidence,  tfci  tn. 
als  oflife,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  him  in  hi* 
lost  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.     *  Let  me 

>w,'  says  he,  ■  act  as  seeing'  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble, borne  up  by  th©  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  lot  me  anti- 
cipate my  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  orf  I  he  incumbrance  of  body,  an- 
nihikte  a  distance  in  itself  ho  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present.' 

Thus  la  the  image  of  divine  goodness  more 


clearly  though  still  imperfectly,  reflected  in  ih* 
confirmed  Christian.  The  original  character  of 
Ihi  h  Jinan  heart,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  nf 
lis  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinstated  in  its  pris- 
tine purity-  Sin,  the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  01 
live  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  wiM  anon  be  to- 
tally expelled  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive 
principle  is  radicated  ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned, 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed  '*  he  is  conquered, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled  ;  if  he  some  limes  dis- 
turb, he  can  no  longer  destroy.  The  exile  re- 
turns to  bis  forsaken  home,  the  prodigal  to  hii 
father's  house,  the  pardoned  peniten1  "o  his  God 
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SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  suWdi 
Date  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  &  ojficm,  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  those  whidi'sjiy 
philosophy  hath  been  able  to  devise  or  deliver. — Da.  Ba&iow* 
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\r  is  with  no  littio  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  to 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fully  aware, 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  lair  title.  It 
dd,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning,  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theological 
knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avows!, 
in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking* that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature* 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admira- 
ble discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  readi- 
ng their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  have  been  presumptuous,  On 
he  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentaries, 
realises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  hii  writings,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they 
contain.  They  are  a  polden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workman,  the  deoper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover  ;  the  Ikithcr  he  examines,  the  more  he  will  find,  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  precious 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  has  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  the  had  Dot  before,  perhaps, 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur* 
re  nee,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  arc  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who.  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christfani! 
may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  01 
side.     If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere,     If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  f 
to  be  right;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge, 1 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart;  in  whose  sight  the  reciprocal  exercise  i 
Uati  charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  would  i 
porsode  the  occasion  of  its  exercise,     *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  whu 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  pre fe red  it  with  the  most  ell 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  different  viewp, 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  advorsary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  1 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  I 
pom  fit  the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  mora!  triumph  to  the  conoueror* 
Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination,  and  inability,  whatever  passages  may  be  consider 
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ed  as  controversial,  the  writer  bee  confined  herself  to  endeavour,  though  it 
imperfectly  and  ss^srfiaielly,  to  brinf  forward  St.  Paul's  character  a*  a  model  for  oar  ft 
imitation,  and  his  pnotieal  writings  aa  a  store-boose  for  oar  general  instruction ;  avoiding  what- 
ever might  ha  considered  aa  a  ground  for  the  diacoaaion  of  any  point  not  immediately  tending  to 
practical  utility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  bar  plan,  that  it  ia  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  cha- 
racter so  highty  gifted,  so  peculiarly  eueansstancedV--oji  inspired  Apostle,-- a  devoted  Martyr. 
But  it  ia  the  pnnctpaj  design  of  these  pages,— a  design  which  it  may  ha  thought  ia  too  frequently 
avowed  in  thorn,  to  show  that  our  common  actions  are  to  ha  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
sustained,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  Jiigh  duties  and  those  unparal- 
leled sufferings  to  which  8aint  Pan!  was  called  out;  and  that  every  Christian  in  hie  measnro 
and  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  wee  the  brightest  human  example,  aa  well  aa  the  moat  illustrious  human  teacher. 

The  writer  ia  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  8aint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for 
the  station  they  bold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
supremely  excellent  for  their  unequalled  applicableness  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  while 
they  highly  respect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  nee.  It  baa,  therefore,  been  her 
particular  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  bat  to 
diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves ;  to  let  him  down,  aa  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  hot 
to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oc- 
currences of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  Saint  to 
mix  with  our  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  which  be  teaches,  the  principlee 
which  be  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  be  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habits,  into  oar  every 
day  practice ;  to  consider  him  not  only  aa  the  writer  who  has  the  moat  ably  and  successfully  en* 
folded  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  aa  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with 
the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  bat  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  his  code  to  the 
more  minute  exigences  and  relatione  of  familiar  life. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method 
in  her  distribution  of  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  utile  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
left  many  unnoticed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order 
in  her  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated 
charges,  but  that,  aa  she  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  are,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  Christians  of  every 
name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  truth,  absolute  end  universal : 
end  whilst  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  as,  even  in  the  re- 
motest generation,  to  judge  of  the  akilfalnesa  of  his  addresses  to  the  understanding,  and  to  foal 
the  aptitude  of  his  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candour  of  the  reader,— a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  bee  toe  i 
end  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  railed  to  experience,  aba  con 
work.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  bitberto  neglected,  she, 
will  account  that  single  circumstance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reeoneOsd  even  to  failure,  if' 
that  failure  should  stimulate  some  more  enlightened  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  supply,  hi 
m  future  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty ;  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  she  may  have  committed ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured. 

Barky- WW,  January  SO,  1815. 
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enlightened  heathen  philosopher ;  for  what  ne 
knows  of  the  nature  of  God,  trifling  chiefly  from 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
ia  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  viewa  ef 
the  Deity,  than  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideas  ef 
what  ia  required  of  himself,  both  with  raspeet 
to  God  and  man.  His  ideaa  may  he  aagan  la 
their  expression,  compared  with  the 
language  of  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  bat  dm  < 
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While  they  'go  about  to  establish  their  own 
wisdom,1  he  submits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
he  find*  it  in  hie  word.  What  inadequate  views 
■met  the  wisest  pagans,  though  *  they  felt  after 
him,'  hate  entertained  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
beet  only  contemplate  htm  in  hie  attributes  of 
power  and  beneficence,  whilst  their  highest  unas- 
sisted flights  could  never  reach  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  that  incomprehensible  Measinf  v  the 
union  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  his  Son— a  bleaaing  familiar 
"literate  Chi 


and  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora- 
bly bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their 
practice  was  proportionably  corrupt.  'Those 
jont  measures  of  right  and  wrong,1  says  Locke, 
•  which  necessity  had  introduced,  which  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed steed  net  en  their  free  /snadels**.'  They 
nerved  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
convenience :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis- 
lator ie  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognized.  There  will  also  be  little  obedi- 
ence to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
philosophy  bad  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard.  It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu- 
man reason,'  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
entire  body  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
could  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan  world,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taught'  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
commends itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  to  our  obedience  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Christianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  surest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  fine  sentiments,  not  flowing 
from  any  perennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  efiect  on  conduct  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
practice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuous  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  inconsis- 
tency between  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Stoic  school : 

You  make  no  ate  of  your  philosophy, 
If  you  give  way  to  accidental  evils. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
Ms  admiration,  and  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seixe  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
abb  critic  of  their  writings  almost  ranks  with 


him  who  excels  in  original  comp 
manner  the  lives  of  their  grant  i 
splendid  sayings,  as  well  as  hei 
such  a  degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  1 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of the  ha 
character.  We  say,  in  single  instan 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted 
wanted  completeness.  It  had  many  < 
parts,  bat  there  was  no  stasis  which  < 
them.  The  moral  fractions  made  upnoiasv 
grat  The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  deroga- 
tion, Jrom  his  virtue  to  be  selfish,  the  enpewsrer 
to  be  revengeful,  the  phiksjouher  to  be  arrogant, 
the  injured  to  be  unforgiving:  forbearance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.  Not  only  their  justice  was 
stained  with  cruelly,  bat  the  most  cruel  nets  of 
injustice  were  the  rand  to  popularity  which  inv 
mortalixed  the  perpetrator^--The  good  man 
was  his  own  contra.  Their  virtues  wanted  Is 
be  drawn  out  of  themselves 
not  be  the  ease.  As  their  goodness  ^did 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  not  i 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  God,  the 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some  of 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad  as  the  worst 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  qnarrele  and  the  in- 
trigues of  those  deities,  could  we  expect  that 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  be  much  seller, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief  T  If  the  di- 
vinities were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  shall 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devout 
and  impure?  The  worshipper  could  not  commit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vindicate  it  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  deity ;  be  could  not  gratify  a  single 
appetite  of  which  bis  religion  did  not  furnish  a 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documents  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  morak. 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie.— Tim  doctrines 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  from  each 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  the 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  leader  of  another ;  the  system  would  have 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted 
authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  morals,  for  mora- 
lity was  different  in  different  places. — In  some 
countries  people  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  their  neighbour. — The  Persians  were 
not  looked  upon  as  the  worst  moralists  for  mar- 
rying their  mothers,  nor  the  Hyrcaniane  for  not 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for.  murdering 
their  parents,  nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  their 
dead.* 

The  beet  writes  seldom  made  nee  of  argn- 


•  Hatareh  relates,  that  Alexander,  after 
*     '  "  neef 
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meats  drawn  from  future  blessedness  to  inforce 
their  moral  instruction.  Excellently  as  they 
discoursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  their  dis- 
quisition* generally  teemed  to  want  a  motive 
and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  comfort- 
left*  ignorance,  of  spiritual  degradation,  of  moral 
depravity,  emphatically  call  for  a  religion  which 
should  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  V 
Did  it  not  imperatively  require  that  Spirit  which 
should  '  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous, 
ness,  and  of  judgment  ?'  Did  it  not  pant  for  that 
blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from  all  till. 

Kven  those  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
bequeathed  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no  direction 
for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
they  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
tue, and  no  alleviation  to  sorrow  but  the  im- 
practicable injunction,  not  to  feel  it  The  eight 
short  beatitudes  in  the  5th  of  Saint  Matthew 
convey  not  only  more  promises  to  virtue,  and 
nioro  consolation  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
priate promise  to  the  individual  grace,  more 
specific  comfort  to  the  specific  suffering,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
discipline. 

Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  who  delivered  the  pretended  sense 
of  the  Oracle:),  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
little  of  goodness ;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
though  they  wero  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
not  generally  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
seldom  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Between  these  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
ple stood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no- 
tions of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
undor  a  necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
the  temples,  they  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  offend  the  gods  ;  but  in  their  at- 
tendance they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
of  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  please  them.  The 
philosophers,  if  thoy  were  disposed  to  give  the 
people  some  rulosof  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
the  priosln,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
more  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
As  to  tho  people  themselves,  they  did  not  dc 
sire  to  be  littler  than  the  priests  wished  to  mako 
them. — They  found  processions  pleasantcr  than 
prayers,  ccromonics  clieaner  than  duties,  and 
sacrifices  easier  than  self-denials,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  other." 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
plays.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama, 
tic  taste,  continued  totragc.  Hut  neither  the 
piety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliant*  was  ex- 
hausted. A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter was  found  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient. 
But  the  gods  being  as  hard  as  the  inetal  of 
which  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  plague  had  been  by 
the  theatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
of  a  dictator  I— What  progress  had  reason,  to 
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say  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro- 
polis in  tho  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Nor  does 
reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  overy  night  in  its  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intended, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion, 
titles,  and  offices,  tho  French  affected  to  adopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Ooddea  of  JSeaso* 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  ? 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  tho 
wiso  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
ple at  large  could  only  acquire  the  vague  ami 
comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be  picked 
up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  im- 
mersed in  fable,  and  degraded  bv  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  the  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  man  Rind.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysian  fields,  wen 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  glimmer- 
ings of  such  a  futurity  could  afford  neither 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheerful 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  They  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  conduct. 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  could 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  full  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  succoured 
the  tempted,  nor  supported  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

Tho  study  of  their  mythology  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  psace  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invented 
to  embellish  the  fabulous  periods  of  their  history, 
to  Hatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  exploits  of  thoir  deified  progenitors : 
and  thus  to  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  sys- 
tem did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  mors 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion  ! — whon  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  was 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sipht. 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoics 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philosopher,  however  rational  in  many  parts  of 
his  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  which 
was  transmuted  from  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  man.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  wai  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  oopsr- 
intending,  but  a  creating  Providence :  insjstini 
thai  U»  world  was  uad^infttfriiaK)  ^n*.«l 


contrivance,  by  □  fortuitous  concourse  of  ccr. 
tain  particles  of  am  tier ;  and  that  the  Ddflmben 
of  the  human  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
several  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally applied*  One  aitir  rued  the  eternity  of 
rid  ;  another,  that  wo  can  be  certain  of 
DOthflU* — that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubt- 

A  religion  *o  absurd,  which  had  no  basis  even 
in  probability  and  nu  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  pre  paste  roil  s  fancy,  could  not  sa* 
lisfy  the  deep  thinking  philosopher;  a  philosophy 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  was  not  sufficiently 
accommodated  to  general  use  to  suit  the  people. 
Loots  n  tins,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied. The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  lor  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view*  Tho  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 
prehension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  their 
leisure;  a  living  way,  which  would  give  tight  to 
Use  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
founded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  curry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
Lion  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion God  was  preparing  for  them  in  I  ho  Ooep  I 
of  liis  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  sup* 
ply  the  BlifEflOW  belli  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  tho  former,  though  ihey  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  tho  latter,  though  they  less  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confine 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  he  have 
been  offended  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  tor  all,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  !  How  would  he  have  been  of. 
tended  with  that  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  e  fini- 
te his  meanest  soldier,,  as  to  the  conqueror 
of  Persia  I 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  after 
kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire, should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  tilings  consist  m  poverty  of  spirit  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
World,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree in   the  scale  of  God's  gifts  :  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thence,  when  not  used  to  his 
.it  Would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
vhieh,  so  far  from  being  scut  exclusively 
►nqucror  in  arms,  or  the  leaders  in  aci- 
declared  at  its  outset,  that  *  nnt 
mv  noble  were  called,1  which 
filled   the  hungry  with  good 
1 1  empty  av 
nysjerious  fforx  which  Alexander 
ttezkred  was  all  ho  kepi  tbr  himself,  when  he 
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profusely  scattered  kingdoms  among 
ites, — those  ambiguous  TEsfei  which  he  al 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer; 
deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  hope,  those  u 
fined  and  unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profban 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  mere  fervent 
panting  after  something   better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart  fell  l  longing  after 
mortality,*  than  almost  any  express  langi 
which  philosophy  has  recorded. 

1  Li  trn  of  me'  would  have  been  thought  a  dig. 
nined  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Bat 
when  they  came  to  the  humbling  motive  of  the 
injunction,  *  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,* 
how  would  then  expectations  have  been  damped? 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abject  declara- 
tion from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  they 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris* 
tisnily,  that  lowliness  of  heart  was  among  the 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of  that 
animating  interrogation,- — Where  is  the  wise ? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ^  me  thinks 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  aende 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  how  instil 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  nvafsJra 
motion  which  succeeds; — llaih  not  find  mads 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  T  Yet  would 
not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  faithfully 
received,  have  taught  the*  exalted  spirits,  that, 
lo  look  down  upon  what  is  liuminly  great,  is  a 
loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  7 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  in  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  differ- 
ently pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  failed 
of  furnishing  to  either  7 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in  tbo 
highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate  view 
even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  msdc  no  adequate 
provision  lor  correct  morals.  The  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  above  the  reach  of  human 
powers,  l  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, — He  who 
was  not  only  true,  but  The  Tiu  rnt  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority ,' — 
was  alone  com  potent  to  thi*  great  work.  The 
submissiou  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  the  intricate 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him  ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re* 
vealed  religion ;  they  are  propositions  which 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  from 
those  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  lew  could 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philosopher  ne- 
ver lo  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only 
son  on  known  principles  ;  but  without  the  su 
induction  of  revealed   religion,  he   could   only; 
with  all  his  efforts,  and   they  have  been 
gious,  furnish  *  rule*,1  hut  not  '.inn*. 
indeed  a  powerful  weapon   to  fence,  but 
fight  with  ;  that   which   is  a  coequorur    m 
uuhuiila  is  impotent  in  tliO  field,     li  is  pfftn 
l  to  ruhita  a  ftoyta&Mt  W\.  <««•!»»  \»  i*?tV  m. 
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tion.  It  may  defeat  in  opponent  made  op  like 
itself  of  pure  intellect ;  but  ia  no  match  for  to 
substantial  an  assailant  as  moral  ovil.  It  yields 
to  the  onset,  when  the  antagonists  are  furious 
passions  and  headstrong  appetites.  It  can  make 
a  successful  thrust  against  an  opinion,  but  is  too 
leeble  to  *  poll  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.* 

If,  through  the  strength  of  human  corruption, 
the  restraining  power  of  Divine  grace  is  still  too 
frequently  resisted, — if  the  offered  light  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently  quenched,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
grace  was  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  fully  revealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  ?•  But 
under  the  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
every  precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  ?  Because  thus  $aith 
the  Urd. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  embraces  most 
confidently  what  the  moat  explicit  revelation  has 
taught,  and  tho  deepest  inquirer  is  usually  the 
most  convinced  Christian.  The  reason  of  phi. 
losophy,  is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
ty, an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  tho 
glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  tho  sub. 
jugation  of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may  say 
with  one  of  the  anciont  Fathers. — I  will  not 
glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  1  am 
redeemed. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  thr  Hiitorical  tenters  of  the  New  Tettament. 

Among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ex. 
Inordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac- 
companied by  such  a  cloud  of  concurring  tcsti- 
monies. 

The  sacred  volumo  is  composed  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  writer*,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
condition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
turn  of  mind  :  the  monarch  and  tho  plebian,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  moderately  gifted  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
the  poet,— each  had  his  immediate  vocation, 
each  his  peculiar  province  :  some  prophets,  some 
apostles,  some  evangelist*,  living  in  ages  remote 
from  each  other,  under  different  modes  of  civil 
government,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
Divine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
reached  from  the  first  dawn  of  hoavenly  light  to 
its  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  recording 
them ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers 
and  lie  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo- 
calyptic vision  ;— all  these  furnished  their  re* 
epeetive  portion*  and  jet  all  tally  with  a  dove- 
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[  rials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the  most 
|  satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  incon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consis- 
tency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods  for 
conducting  such  a  plan  ;  these  unparalleled  con. 
gruitics,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  then 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all  tho  other 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifted  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  this  grand  peculiarity,  that 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  arc  advancing  the  same  scheme ;  each 
brings  in  his  soveral  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  consideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  brought  by  other  contributors,  with- 
out any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed any  actual  rcsomblance,  more  than  that 
every  serrate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  ono 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself,  must  naturally  and  consentaneously 
produce  assimilation,  conformity,  agreement. 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
is  indeed  tho  inevitable  conclusion,— a  conclu- 
sion which  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  com- 
pels tho  submission  of  the  understanding  ;  that 
all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  ia 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great,  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  howovt-r,  from  the  general  uniformity  of 
plan,  visible  throughout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca- 
non, results  one  ot  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
plete arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  others) 
will  also  riso  from  its  n.odc  of  execution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  not  so  cssily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  view. — Does  it  not  look  as  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world,  He  clioss,  in 
tho  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
tho  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons  so 
educated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not  only  the 
other  immediate  follower*,  but  oven  the  biogra- 
phors  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no  distinguished 
abilities.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  arc  not  only  so 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, as  to  offer,  individually,  as  well  as  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  as 
of  the  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  l»wrver,sll  recorded  uniformly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  observable  in  all  oilier  historians  j— 
had  not  one  preserved  passages  which  the  others 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jeans,  others  treasuring  up  more  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  some  particularising  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  fat 
not  requirinf  fteafea 
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ulainly  ad  reft  in  g  to  it  by  *  the  Word  that  was 
rnariu  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;*  and  adding  a 
-  by  citing  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  take  I  h  away 
the  sin  of  tlie  world  ;' — in  short,  bad  there  been 
in  the  several  relations  not  mere  consistency, 
ntzfe  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  ilie  writers  would  have  been  questionable,  arid 
concert  and  design  justly  have  been  suspected, 
but  we  should  in  eifect  have  had  only  the  testi- 
mony stood  Gospel  instead  of  four* 

But  to  mm  to  other  evidences  of  truth. — The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  apeak  of  thcin- 
,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humility  and 
r  veracity.  The  conversion .of  Saint  Mat- 
thew is  a  lightly  related  by  himself  and  in  the 
moat  modest  terms.  He  simply  says,  speaking 
in  the  third  person  ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  Faith  unto  him.  Follow  me  :  and 
he  arose  and  followed  him  :  and  as  Jcaus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  ainners 
came  and  eat  down  with  him/*  Not  &  word  is 
said  of  a  sacrifice  no  honourable  to  himself,  and 
bo  generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  Uft  all*  and  followed  him  ;  not  a  word 
of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, from  *  the  great  feast  he  made  tor  him 
in  his  fiivn  bouse,  and  the  great  company  of 
publics  us  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.'t 
Saint  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality;  SuinL 
Matthew*  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  his  conversion- 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, arc  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction, 
into  any  use  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
nor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relators  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,,  no  alien  idea  presents  Itself  to  their 
mind  :  the  object  before  them  fills  it.  They 
never  digress,  sre  never  called  away  I  y  the  so- 
licitations of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curi- 
osity. No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion* There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  are  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumsta 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  h doing 
nut  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own* 
They  always  feel  the  holy  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  the  gravity  of  his- 
tory and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  expression , 

The  Evangelists  alt  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminal* 
ing  themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  their  Lord*  Indeed  their  dujnesa,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his 
history,  by  their  continual  demands  upon  his 
nstienco  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable or  on  important  part  of  it. 


*  Matthew,  cli.  n. 
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This   fidelity  is  equally  amiable  both  in  ths 
com  position,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  which  every  where  lactiAtt 
against  tho^e  whose  hisLory  it  contains, 
seldom  against  the  lelarors  themselves*  Th«  tfr 
thor  of  the  Pentateuch   proclaims,  in  the  iimbI 
pointed  terms,   the   ingratitude  of  the 
people  towards  God.     He  prophesies  tf 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  measure  of  t» 
fences,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  ■gttlMl 
them  that  he  has  delivered  bis  own  soul,  de- 
clares that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  whti 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish   them  by  callii 
a  people  who  were  no  people.   Yet  this  book, 
disgraceful  to  their  national  character,  this 
gister  of  their  own  offences,  they  would   ra 
die  than  lose.     *  This/  says  the  admirable  Pi 
cal,  *  is  an   instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature,  In  tha 
Pentatturh  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  these  pa^ 
rallel,  these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  wai 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  akilh  hut 
every  thing  to  the  veracily  of  the  writer- 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  ur  the 
requirements  of  their  Master,  by  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  lhem,Though  their  views  were 
not  clear,  their  obedience  was  implicit.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but 
an  nndisputing  submission  to  the  Divine  teach- 
ing. Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  imp*- 
tience  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  I 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *  they,  as  tber 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  maa 
in  those  days  what  they  bad  seen*1 

The  simplicity  of  tho  narrative  is  never  vio- 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  august 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation*  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  if 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaks*  They  say  no- 
thing of  their  own  admiration  ;  it  is  *  f  Ae  ftopU 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it 
was  'the  multitude*  marvelled,  saying,  it  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israel,*  Again,  it  was  the 
o0k*r#,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  l  never  mas 
spake  like  this  man.1 

In  recording  the  most  stupendous  events,  we 
are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration*  In  relating  the 
most  soul,  moving  ci  reams  lance,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up 
feelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympai 
no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  excitement  J 
wept ; — no  comment  He  is  hungry  ; — no 
passion  escapes  them.  He  is  transfigured;— 
no  expresaion  of  astonishment*  He  is  sgii 
— the  narrative  dues  not  rise  in  e*npha*is.  lis 
is  betrayed  ;— no  execration  to  the  betray t  Hi 
is  condemned  ; — no  animadversions  on  the  ini- 
quitous judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  de- 
sertion are  faithfully  recorded.  He  e*p 
no  remark  on  the  tremendous  catastrophe, 
display  of  their  own  sorrow*    Facts  alone  sup 
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ply  t)»  void ;  and  what  tots  7  The  earth  quakes, 
the  ran  k  ecUasad,tbs  graves  give  up  their 
dead.  In  each  a  history,  it  in  very  true,  fidelity 
was  probe,  fact  was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's 
art  to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
could  have  abstained  from  using  it  ? 

Thin,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered  men 
were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
splendid  attainment  This  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progress  of  Chris, 
tianity  to  have  been  caused  by  its  own  energy, 
serves  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  con. 
trivance  of  fraud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  of  invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it. — Had 
they  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
ported from  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
fusions, and  thus  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel.  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoso- 
phers, there  might  have  been  endless  debates 
which  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  which  the  result  of  man's  wisdom. 
Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gos- 
pel itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  became  hereti- 
cal, but  the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated. 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
served  its  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  followers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  Testament 

It  required  different  gifts  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
for  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
could  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
produce  a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
open  the  eyes. of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Such  attestation  was  to 
the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  unan- 
swerable. The  most  illiterate  persons  could 
judge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  could  know  whether  he  saw 
a  sick  man  restored  to  life  by  a  word,  or  a  lame 
man  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  had 
been  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
1  Lazarus,  come  forth !'  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  be  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac- 
tion  which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion.  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl- 
logyem,  and  a  fallacy  might  have  imposed  on 
the  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
occular  demonstration. 

Bat  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  superfluous 
means.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 
cany  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  establish  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  was  immutably  fixed  on 
its  own  eternal  basis,  and  its  truth  unimpeach 


ably  settled  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  M 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  to 
surrection  of  Jesus ;  a  writer  was  brought  for 
ward,  contemporary,  but  not  connected  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  institutes  of  Christianity ;  but  so  im- 
placably hostile  was  he  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy  in 
favour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  distinguish- 
ed adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  confirm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op- 
posed ;  to  become  the  most  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  most  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  was 
raised  up  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  doctrines 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velation from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  nave  placed  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inferior 
to  those  who  were  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  an  intimation  possibly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  them  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  that  human 
learning  might  henceforward  become  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  most  suitable,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  establishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed, as  that  of  his  immediate  precursors  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  church. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  his  mis- 
sion into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,' — it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  tho  exigence,  to  accommodate  most 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  differently  circumstanc- 
ed, it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con- 
vey to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstances  of  those  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and  appro- 
priateness, without  a  parallel ; — a  wisdom  de- 
rived from  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  he  was 
never  dieobedient  to  the  heavenly  virion. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  unattainable,  nor  its  precepts  impracticable. 
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that  the  New  Testament  should  in  tome  pert, 
present  to  us  e^  foil  exemplification  of  its  doc- 
trines and  of  ite  spirit ;  that  they  should  to  pro- 
duce their  practice]  effect,  be  embodied  in  a 
mrm  pnrely  human*— for  the  character  of  the 
■Vajilsr  of  its  religion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
law  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi- 
,*)sln>  might  have  availed  itself  of  the  omission, 
-  *T  tbft  rWPose  of  asserting  that  Christianity 
MonryaMgbt  dmn,  %  bamuttfnj  fiction 
clutoisngiiuitoa;  and  Hafts*  fife  tuna  might 

been  brought  ma*  essneetUion  w{|b  tbeJlbrm, 
of  the  Gospel  -  Bat  m  St  Peal  is  sop. 
t  which  not  on 


in  the* 


In  portrait 
Divine  truth,  bat 
•  portrait  eutiinly  ftee 
the  drawing,  ftnm  any< 
louring.  * 

It  is  the  representation  of  a.  man  struggling 
with  the  tins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man ; 

Jet  habitually  trusjfbing  peer  them  by  that 
Kvine  grace  whieaTsmd  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbefiei— Itrffepreestts 
nim  resisting*  net  only  each  tssaptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  kml  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  men  was  aver  esped ;  furnishing  in 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo- 
del; showing  ever?  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  same 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffering  child 
ofmnrtaBty^  that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  reetrScted  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  are 
affined  fteery  •»  every  one  that  thirttoth— offered 
without  monevand  without  price. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  epistolary  wrUtn e/ws  New  Testament, 
pariicuimrUf  SL  PmuL 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
pathy, though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
nia  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
genuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seas  ?  The  fabulous  ad- 
venturer, once  landed,  and  safe  on  the 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader's  mind  is 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  not 
so  ends  the  tale  of  the  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
closed  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  accom- 
panied him  with  the  interest  his  history  de. 
mands,  from  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ship- 
wreck, and  left  him  preaching  in  his  own  hired 
house  at  Rome,  without  feeling  as  if  be  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
tercourse could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joice to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  eery 
ehisfest  of  the  ApostUe;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
munication of  subseuacnt  facts,  but  of  important 
•;  notmnWinoordsofthebiogrmpher, 


jastssej.ewxfBhmnj% 
the  lit      lefCtd, 


but  mthe  doctrines  of  the 

history  of  Paul  in  the 

his  Epistles.    And  the 

design,  open  with  that 

called  to  be  saints'  in  that  very  ciftw 

tkm  of  his  residence  in  which 

preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon 
gelical  narrations,  had  it  not 
in  the  counsels  of  Divine  ~" 
sequent  portion  of  inspire) 

'  Te^haveseen  added  to  thw 
nt  the  Epistles  should  have 
to  tmlbe  results  of  the  mission  end  the 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  havo  been  aw 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the)  has: 
**"  we  presume  to  add,  how  much  lean  nerftst 
i  have  been  our  view  of  the*  sohsjme  of 
Christianity,  had  the  New  Testament  been  em* 
tailed  of  tins  important  portion  of  religious  ant 
practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative) 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  bis  re 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  lone  to  knew 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  iiliiinisss 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  anl 
what  was  their  progress.  We  should  have  bad 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.  Above  all,  w# 
should  have  been  deprived  of  thatsjivine  inetrae- 
tion,  equally  the  dictate  of  the  fMty  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  weaei 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  unhupirei 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  bawe  attartwt 
to  the  Gospel  thnvgloeBes, conceits; errors, and 
misinterpreUiions^-We  should  have  been  turn- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  span, 
ous  gospels,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  os> 
clesiastical  history.  What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuse  curiosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med in  the  New  Testament !  How  might  they 
have  misled  us  by  unprofitable  details  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ! 

What  legends  mighthave  been  invented,  what 
idolatry  even  might  naval  swan  incorporated  with 
the  true  worship  of  God ;  what  false  history  ap- 
pended to  the  authentic  record  !  Not  only  is  ths 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  through 
tlie  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  as 
less  apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,— a  writing  which  contains  the 
mony  of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jen 
extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to 
been  providentially  preserved  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Gospel  from  innovathms 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles ;  but  never  could  its  truths 
have  been  so  clearly  understood,  or  ita  doctrines 
so  fuDr  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  intimated,  that  than  would  be  a 
more  rail  and  complete  taowMgn  of  his  dee- 
trmse,  after  he  had  ceased  to  da^thsta,thea 
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th#»re  wu  at  the  time.  How  indeed  ooald  the 
doctrincof  the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  through 
hia  blood,  have  been  ao  explicitly  sot  forth  dur- 
ing his  life,  aa  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
Epistles,  especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul. 

Saint  Luke,  in  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in- 
scribes it,  to  his  •  former  Treatise  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
tak«n  up,  after  that  he  had  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles' 
seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  tiie  doing  and 
the  ttmr.hing  were  to  be  carried  on  by  them.  AH 
their  doubts  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
now  a  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ's  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  hia  mis- 
sion. They  had  now  witnessed  his  glorious  re- 
•urrrction  and  ascension,  and  the  coining  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The?  had  attained  the  fullest  as- 
mi  ranee  of  the  truths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
hid  had  time  to  acquire  the  completes!  certainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  op  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scripture*  into  a 
more  systematic  fbrm  : — that  they  should  more 
fully  unfold  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence  i 
of  thrir  scpar.tte  maiim**,  collect  the  scntterrd 
ray*  of  s|>intiiil  light  infos  Hkjus  ;  and  blend 
the  wholi*  into  on*  complete  body. 

Thr  Epi-ilt"*,  thi-rt'tiire,  am  an  estimable  ap- 
pendix to  the  HvinnelMs.  The  memoir,  which 
contain*  the  action*  of  t'ie  Apostles,  the  work 
of  an  Ev.intHist  also.tfands  between  these  fro 
portions  of  t'ic  Xe*  Teslnneiil.  Thus,  noohasm 
is  left,  mid  (in*  iirip  >rtant  event*  which  this  on - 
nectin:*  link  snoplies — particularly  the  descent 
of  thr  Holy  S;urit,  thr  omhlemaik:  vi-u»n  of 
Saint  PelT,  and  the  conversion  and  apnsileship 
of  Siint  Puil,— nafurallv  pre- sire  the  mind  frr 
that  full  and  complete  rornu.-enlary  on  the  hit*. 
toriral  buks,  which  iha  Kui»fle«t  more especial. 
ly  thos»  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

St.  Paul  iv  a  *  f.ivonrrd  with  n  particular  reve. 
lation,  a  j»ers  uwil  disrlnsiirc  to  him  of  the  truths 
with  which  ?*ir  othrr  disciples  were  previously 
acquainted.  Thii  special  distinction  pj.icc  d  P.iul 
on  a  Inrl  wiih  his  precursors.  Th»ogh,  in 
point  of  fael,  hi'  added  nothing  to  the <5t*m*-I  re- 
velation, and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  (rave  a 
larger  cx;»wition  of  truths  previously  communi- 
cated, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yi't  here  was 
lb*  warrant  of  his  teaching,  th*  broad  seal  of  hi* 
apn«tlr*hip.  And  unless  we  fall  into  thr  jyri-ssj 
error  of  insisting  th.it  the  Kpistlcs  in  general 
would  not  e'jinlly  bf  given  by  inspiration  with 
Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  nor  not 
liow  any  ran  withhold,  from  the  Epistle*  of  St. 
Paul  in  part ir nl. ir,  that  reverence,  whirh  they 
process  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letti  r  of  ivve. 
iatiou. 

It  i*  s  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sn'»- 
]i»i't«  nclimively  religion*  are  liable,  that  if. 
u  ?iilf  they  are  warmly  pressing  soma  great  and 
important  print,  they  omit  at  the  same  time,  to 
urgr  some  other  point  of  great  moment  also, 
whi'h  they  equally  believe,  hut  which  they  can- 
not  in  that  connexion  introduce,  without  break- 
in*  in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument, 
Vol.  II  P  ' 


they  are  accused  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  place 
they  have  repeatedly  insisted  upon  that  very 
truth  ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their  equal  faith  in  tlio  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  diain- 
genunuf  treatment,  amongst  other  more  serioos 
attarks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  beem 
moro  ohnoiious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  hew 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  oa  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  urged 
with  huffieient  frequency  and  energy  the  Im- 
portance of  Christian  practice.  Ho  seems  him- 
self to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re- 
proach*, and  hss  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  his 
positions,  if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  ehe  the  pessap.es  in  which  he  is 
continually  defending  his  doctrine  sgainst  these 
anticipated  misrepresentations.  Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes  slates  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  throagh  faith  7*  And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  'God  for. 
bid  !*  he  adds  a  positive  affirmative  to  the  con. 
trary  :  '  Yea  we  ettahiigk  the  law.1  In  a  similar 
maimer  he  is  bef<»reheod  with  his  censors  in  de- 
nying the  expected  charge — *  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  gruce.  may  abound  ?'  and  he  obtests 
the  sacie  \l mighty  name  to  his  opposite  prac- 
tice Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
c«ssin;!,  "n  tin*  watch  to  take  advantage  of  ell 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
f.iir  methi.d  would  surely  be  to  lorm  the  general 
judgment,  fr.-«i  the  whole  ten. <r  and  collective 
spirit  of  tln-ir  wri'ings. 

Kut  it  ha*  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness, thnt  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple.— Granted. 
Rut  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  CMifidenre,  which  some  men  mure  willingly 
ptaee  in  those  who  were.  This  event  is  sub- 
slmitially  recorded  by  Saint  Lake:  as  if  he  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  might  hereafter  arise,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  !Hh  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  m-veral  reports  of  the  Name  cir- 
cum stan ee  made  hv  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Kent  us  and  Agrippa. 
A*  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  fact  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  its 
truth  entirety  on  Saint  Paul's  own  frequent  al- 
lusions to  it. 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is  avow* 
edly  grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  in  advert  in  if  to  his  '  b*»  loved  brother  Paul,' 
oh-rrve*,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hnrd  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  an*  un- 
stable and  unlearned  wmst  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.* Here  the  critic  would  den  ire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  iidds,  'as 
they  do  a1>o  tiie  otner  Scripture*  ;•  thus  casting 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  P.ml  <>r  '  tin-  other 
Scripture*/  hut  ii|v»n  the  misinler pretermit' both. 
Flu*  Sunt  Peter  farther  includes  in  the  name 
pi^-ajre,  that  •  P.ml  nrnititiN  the  loug.su  tfi- ring 
of  Go«]  to  he,  salviitiou,  arrnnfinp  to  thr  trtsdwm 
S\r*n  him*  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  thnt  though 
there  ui'iv  ho  iik ire  f 1 1 tTi •  ultv,  there  i«  not  more 
danger  inS.iin*  P.iuPs  K|#istlcs,  than  in  Ui"  rc«t 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  I«et  us  also  observe  what 
is  the  characters  of  these  subverters  of  truth,- 
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the  '  unstable'  in  principle  and  '  unlearned*  in 
doctrine.  If,  then,  you  feel  yourself  in  danger 
of  being  misled,  in  which  of  these  classes  will 
you  desire  to  enrol  your  name  ?  But  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  in  this  supposed  censure  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  most  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  excellence,  but  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Paul's  writings ;  fur 
he  not  only  ascribes  their  composition  to  the 
wiedom  gipen  unto  him,  but  puts  them  on  a  par 
with  the  other  Scripture*, — a  double  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passage  of  St  Peter,  then,  is  so  far  from 
impugning  the  character  of  Paul  to  Divine  In- 
epiration,  that  we  have  here  the  fact  itself  esta- 
blished upon  the  authority  of  a  favourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  would  be  no  less  than  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed, 
*  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writing 
under  that  general  assistance  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon  to  good  men,  it  would  be  ascribing  far  too 
much  to  his  compositions  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  them  could  effect  the  dtttruc- 
tion  of  the  reader.* 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  *  some  things*  are 
difficult ;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  every 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
difficulties  insuperable  in  the  natural  as  w«]]  as 
the  spiritual  world  ?  Difficulties  in  the  forma, 
tion  of  the  human  body ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  companion  7 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some  difficulties  in 
various  parts  of  the  Divine  Oracles  may  be  pur- 
posely left  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
exercise  of  patience,  for  the  test  of  submission, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  ?  But  allowing  that  in 
Paul  some  things  are  hard  to  be  understood,  that 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy,  for  rejecting  all  things.  Why  should  the 
-wery  large  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  slighted 
for  the  very  email  one  that  is  obscure  1  Scholars 
do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
a  nearer  investigation.  Even  if  the  local  diffi. 
culty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  interest  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  tho  true  Biblical  criticism,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  deli- 
vered on  the  Mount.  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so 
the  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Christ.  Yet  some  persons  discredit  the  one; 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  discus- 
sions written  under  the  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate  the  facts 
themselves,  which  that  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  respect  for  the  Gospels 
seems  partly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
tbcyconWm  facta:  the  disregard  implied  for  the 


Epistles  from  this  cause, — that  they  enforce 
doctrines.  The  former,  the  generality  feel  they 
dare  not  resist;  the  latter  they  think  they' can 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  how  much 
less  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  astonish- 
ing Acts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them! 
And  where  should  we  look  for  the  full  inetrue* 
tion  to  be  deduced  from  both,  but  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex- 
pounding the  truths  previously  taught  was  com. 
mitted  7  Our  Saviour  himself  has  left  no  written 
record.  As  the  Father  committed  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  so  tho  Son  committed  all  written  in- 
struction to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel,  wrote 
also  three  Epistles.  Another  carried  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  these  men  are 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  written 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven ;  all  the  rest,  the  single  chapter  of  Saint 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distinguished  apostles  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  transfiguration  of  their  Lord.  The  three 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged  ex* 
pression  of  the  devout  feelings  which  breathe 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  lively  mani- 
festation of  the  word  made  fleeh%  which  shines 
throughout  his  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
more  dogmatically  enjoined:  in  the  Epistles 
they  are  enforced  more  argumentative!?.  The 
atructure  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Romans 
is  the  most  systematical.  All  ire  equally  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  antecedent  Scriptures. 

Docs  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  distinction 
which  some  readers  make  between  the  historical 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose  from  a  most 
erroneous  belief  that  they  can  more  commodi- 
ously  reconcile  their  own  views,  opinions,  and 
practice,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  heart-exploring 
exposition  of  those  very  doctrines  which  are 
equally  found,  but  not  coually  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  1  These  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  more  un- 
equivocally plain,  nothing  more  awfully  severe 
in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings  than  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  would  in* 
deed  have  overshot  his  duty  in  the  same  proper, 
tion  in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Master.  Doss 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  nature 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
ing out  of  a  right  eye  ?  Does  Paul  any  where 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  say  more  alarming, 
but  so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Divine  Master, 
who  expressly,  in  one  chapter  only,  the  9th  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  times  denounces  eternal 
punishment  on  the  irreclaimably  impenitent, 
awfully  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment, — the  undying  worm, 
and  the  unquenched  fire  7 

No :  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  nothing 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  by  what  they  sub- 
duct from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  To 
degrade*  any  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
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b,  is  do  proof  of  reference  for  Him  whose  will  is 
m]  revealed.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  insinuate, 
=j  that  a  regard  for  the  Epistlea  is  calculated  to 
m  diminish  a  regard  for  the  Gospels.  Where  else 
m  ean  we  find  such  bettering,  such  admiring,  such 
m  adoring  views  of  him  whose  life  the  Gospel  re 
^  cords  !  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded  in  that 
b;  love  which  passeth  kuow ledge  ?  Where  else  are 

'  we  so  continually  taught  to  be  looking  unto 
=|  Jesus  7  Where  else  are  we  so  powerfully  re- 
"   minded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 

4  ven  by  which  we  may  be  saved?  Wo  may  as 
m  we II  assert,  tliat  the  existing  laws,  of  which 
Magna  Chart*  is  the  original,  diminish  our  re. 
a  vercnro  for  this  palladium  itself;  this  basis  of 
'  our  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  our 
e  moral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  cases 
j  the  derived  benefit  sends  us  back  to  the  well- 
m  bead  from  whence  it  fiows. 
~       IIo  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 

(   for  hi*  *  instruction,'  should  recollect,  whenever 

he  is  disponed  to  be  captions,  that  they  are  writ- 

„  ten  also  lor' his  correction.     If  we  really  believe 

1    thatChrint  speak*  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 

*  believe  that  ho  vpeaks  to  us  in  the  Epistles  also. 

*  In  the  ono  he  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
_    the  other  in  his  glorified  character.     In  one,  the 

Divine  Instructor  speaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  the 
other,  from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
divinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and  abidipg 
effects  which,  for  near  two  thousand  years  they 
have  produced,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes;  the 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  ready  to 
assist  the  reader;  all  together  forming,  to  every 
serious  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  humble 
heart  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments, 
unimpeachable  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
foil  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe- 
dience, as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
the  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
of  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  rise 
from  it  without  improvement.  In  any  human 
science  we  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
some  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others  ;  we  are 
rather  stimulated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
than  deterred  from  it ;  because  we  believo  the 
attainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  essential  difference  between  a 
diagram  and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and 
application  of  the  student,  while  the  understand. 
ins;  of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  the  in. 
dnatry,  but  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 
*  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  after  perusing  Saint 
Luku's  biogrsphical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Affiles,  after  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effect*  on  the  lives  snd 
the  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insight  into 
the)  genius  and  the  results  of  Christianity  since 
he  finished  reading  the  Evangelist?  Let  him 
say  further,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
more  and  more  as  be  advances,  does 


not,  in  his  adding  the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  to 
that  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye 
the  full  and  perfect  day  ? 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for  building 
up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in  the  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  '  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  laid,'  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  glorious  odifict) 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
from  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied  ;  squared,  rounded, 
and  polished  the  precious  mass  into  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  everlast- 
ing strength. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saint  PmuVo  Faith,  a  Practifiml  Principle. 

These  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na- 
ture, some  elements  in  the  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue ;  We 
mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  principle 
of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or  sentiment  Some 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covctousness,  that 
abhors  oppression.  Some  of  these  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
tliemsolvcs.  But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  lie  possesses,  and 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  cast  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
not  by  his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience 
of  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  that 
of  another's  death,  that  death  the  most  degrad- 
ing, after  a  life  the  most  despised  ;  for  alf  this 
revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  natare ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived ;  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duction, but  an  infusion  ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implanted.  Tits  Apostle  im- 
plies that  faith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
'  toyou  it  is  given  to  believe.' 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  not  inherent  in  nature,  hut  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  it;  a  principle  which 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart; 
no  man  ran  toy  that  Jetus  U  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  GkooU  Its  result  is  not  merely  a  reform, 
bar  a  new  life. — a  life  governed  by  the  same 
principle  which  first  communicated  it 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  ground 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowledjred 
fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  advance,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  to  retain  its  stati'Mi  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thu»  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  local  existence 
is  allowed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  on " 
signs  of  life,— ectivity,  motion,  growth. 
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Bat  that  v  tal  faith  with  which  the  souls  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  imbued,  is  an 
animating  and  pervading  principle.  It  spreads 
and  enlarges  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energy 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at- 
tainments, the  more  prospective  are  its  views. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  more 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost 
makes  the  future  present,  and  the  unseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
clears  the  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires for  its  sustenance  uliment  congenial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  hi*  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  havo  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  priuciple,  have  fortified  their  ex- 
hortations with  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illustrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
most  impressive. 

Tho  most  indefatigable  bat  rational  champion 
of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  every  where 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  an. 
demanding,  and  operating  on  the  practice. 

Saint  Paul,  among  the  other  snered  authors, 
seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  singes  arc  to  the  body  ;  it  is  spiritual  sight. 
God  is  lb*  object,  faith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
is  the  substance,  faith  is  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it.  By  faith  the  promises  arc  in  a  man- 
ner substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  say, 
4  he  that  belic?eth  on  me  shell  have  life,  but  km* 
life.'  It  is  not  a  blearing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserveJ  for  heaven :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
jbrmance,  and  assurance  possession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  st.-vn,  but  already  sprang 
tp  in  tfie  roil  of  the  renewed  heart.  The  life 
of  srnce  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  the  life  of  glory,  to  which  it  Wad*.  And 
if  in  this  ungenial  climate  the  plant  will  not  at. 
lain  its  maturity,  at  loast  its  progress  intimate* 
tfrnt  it  will  terminate  in  absolute  perfection. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
Iiff^raphy.  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
fines faith  tn  be  a  futuro  but  inalienable  posses, 
sinn.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  effects  of 
faith  displayed  in  men  l.ke  ourselves,  by  mar- 
sh I'.liiiw  tiie  worthies  who  lived  uud^r  the  ancient 
economy,  a*  actual  ev'rierice*  of  the  verity  of  this 
Tiivtne  priuciplt;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
numhTlcsy  personifications,  vindicates  from  the 
chirgr  of  being  nothing  more  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  unproductive 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling-.  He 
this  opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  tb 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  five 
this  prolific  principle.  On  time  Uluatrioes  ex- 
amples oar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell: 
one  or  two  instances  most  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithful,  agues 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  ra> 
sonable  expectation,  common  experience,  d 
were  against  him.  From  all  these  ipjsbb 
ments  he  averted  his  eyes;  he  raised  thai 
to  Him  who  had  promised.  Though  the  en 
miso  was  so  great  as  to  seem  incredible,  aa 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  overbalanced  ati  sn 
apprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  tb 
eye  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  bis  offspring  ■ 
if  immediately  granted,  but  mil  the  mynatJ 
which  should  hereafter  descend  from  him.  Hi 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing;  he  saw  'a* 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  rises  sat 
of  Israel.'  Though  an  exclamation  of  wonex 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  bntincteteJ 
with  distrust;  he  disregarded  second  caassf. 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vanisasi 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  omv 
quered  by  faith,  there  is  perbape  not  one  est 
effers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  high* 
classes  of  society  than  the  great  legislator  af 
Israel.  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  hi  hs 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plenty,  aw 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature,  us 
distinction  of  reputation.    All  these  he      '    *" 


rily  renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps  of  a  ooart, 
the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the  most  leamei 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delights  af 
polished  society :  refused  to  be  called  the  grass- 
son  of  a  potent  monarch  ;  chooses  rather  to  sunw 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  toes- 
joy  tho  temporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  otav 
nivance  could  have  obtained  for  him  :  he  esteem 
the  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  us 
many  ages  after,  unknown  but  to  tho  eye  sf 
faith, — greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egrpt- 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  petite. 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  seen 
a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem  to  come  more  hoaw 
to  the  bosom*  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  aad 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  per  bass 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martial 
and  heroic  spirits  who  subdued  kingdoms, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the  moutai 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens  ?  These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  if 
more  sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  applies 
lion.  Few  arc  now  called  to  these  latter  suffer 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  le 
the  other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
Mm*es  sustained  his  trials  only  as  teeing  km 
wAo  is  iniistble  ! 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  eves 
a  world  ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  ii  out 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  Urt 
operation ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  encounter 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  unobtrusiis 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction ;  and  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effects  this 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  than  to 
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believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the 
™  face  of  the  waters,  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
2  creation. 

n  In  producing  this  moral  renovation  God  has 
^  to  subdue,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms  against  tho 
J  king,  hut  Mliu  little  state  of  man/  in  arms  against 
J   hi  in -elf,  fighting  against  his  convictions,  refusing 

the  redemption  wrought  for  him.  Almighty 
=  goodness*  has  tho  two-fold  work  of  providing 
51  pardon  for  offenders,  and  making  them  willing 
m  to  receive  it.     To  offer  heaven  and  then  to  pre. 

■  vail  on  man  to  accept  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God*s 
"3  omnipotence,  and  of  his  mercy. 

e?       Thus  faith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is  of 

3  all  things  the  most  difficult : — which  seems  to 

=  be  *o  common,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.     To 

■  c- ui aider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart  adopts 

■  this  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stipulates ; 

■  how  it  procrastinates,  even  when  it  does  not 
i   ;H>intcdly  reject ;  how  ingenious  its  subterfuges, 

■»  Jiuw  specious  its  pretences;  and  then  to  deny 

*  that  faith  is  a  supernatural  gift,  is  to  reject  the 
J  concurring  testimony  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of 
s    daily  observation,  of  actual  experience. 

c  St.  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is  nc- 
i    yit  a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  separates  it 

from  humility,  it  being  indeed  the  parent  of  that 
w  pelf-abasing  grace.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
>    '.  *  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 

regulating  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  Me  law 

t    of  faith,  of  the  obedience  of  faith.     Faith  and 

epentaiice  are   the  two  qualities   inseparably 

\.      inked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ;  repentance 

r    tv  idling  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 

•  go  nut  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Holiness 
and  charity  Paul  eihibits  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary  produc- 
tion*, their  absence  cfoarly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
hence  infer  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
his  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  «  mysteries  of  godliness*  enmnc 
rated  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
•-hows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
that  compose  thcin,  that  God  beliezed  on  in  the 
world  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
th.it  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  moro  anxi. 
■iUily  labour  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
they  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impur. 
'.aiicc  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
thai  our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  mi  pcrsevcringly 
.■•'nt  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach, 
ing  us  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  found  a- 
:ton  of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he  can  under- 
rmne  this  strong  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
give  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
man rebellion  sprung  from  unbelief,  so  all  sub. 
**|u<'!it  obedience,  to  bo  available,  must  spring 
•V  >m  futh. 

<i  tit  Paul  siiows  faith  to  be  a  victorious  prin. 
*.,*!••  There  is  no  other  quality  which  ran  rn. 
^t>!f  «i«  to  overcome  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
to  i!v  rfiinceswful  competitor  with  secular  allure. 
i:i*  nf.  Tim  world  offers  things  great  in  human 
C4inii  i'mii,  hut  it  is  the  property  of  this  graw  to 
make  z re.it  things  look  little;  it  effects  this  pur. 
pose  by  reducing  tliam  to  tbvir  real  dimensions. 
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Nothing  but  faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of 
this  world's  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  t>f  heaven  ;  nothing  else  can  give  its 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  mea- 
sures it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Chriftian  that  the  universe 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  instance, 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing, but  a  transforming  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affections,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  tho  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— faith  made  htm,  emphatically,  a  new  man. 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential,  vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self- 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  ouf  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  pol- 
lute. Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Love  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  is 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  nut  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  tho  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  tho  faith  of  msnv  is 
rather  drowsy  than  insinceie,  rather  slothful 
than-  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  conse- 
quences it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therefore  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  append  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Hence 
wc  hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  the/rut/i  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  vir- 
tue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  theyoD 
of  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
— the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  somo  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  noli- 
ness  of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own 'souls  ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
tho  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall 4  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.' 

Though  a  genuine  faith  ia  peremptory  in  its 
decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet  ft 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  tho  very  act,  instead  of  v.tltiing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gar'  g/ory  to  God; 
and  it  is  ohrious  that  the  reason  why  faith  in  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  ji  mi  first  ion, 
h,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
•rive*  to  God  the  entire  glory  ;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subdnrt«  nothing  for,  derive* 
nothing  from  self.  Why  are  ciin«tian  and  be. 
licver  convertible  ternm,  if  l his  living  principle 
be  no  ground. work  of  his  character.     If,  the  i> 
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it  supplies  his  distinguishing  appellation,  should 
it  not  be  his  governing  spirit  of  motion  ? 

Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  Ije  so  entirely 
carried  out  of  his  natural  character;  that  he 
who,  bj  his  persecuting  spirit,  courted  the  fa- 
vour of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  should  be 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices, supported  by  no  human  protection,  sus- 
tained alone  by  the  grace  of  Him  whom  he  had 
stoutly  opposed;  that  his  confidence  in  God 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  man  :  that  tho  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
be  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  his  judgment  and  understanding  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
'should  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  fierce- 
ness into  gentleness,  his  untameable  pride  into 
charity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness,— can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  .human  nature,  on  any  principle  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God? 

After  this  instance, — and,  blessed  be  God,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doctrino  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  ? 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puts  the  re- 
novation of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations of  Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian be  discouraged  :  let  not  his  faith  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is.  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  not  exa- 
mined into  its  truth  ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
dence, is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosophical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reasoncr,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the»decent  moralist 


CHAP.  V. 

The  morality  of  Saint  Paul. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  original.  It  produced  on  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  its 
confederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
jnly  could  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
ceive. It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weight 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super  induction 
of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afflicted,  comparatively  light  It  pave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
conclusions  must  always  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  science ;  that  error  will  be  inevwv 
ble,  while  men  examine  the  conclusions  of  one 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  therefore  absurd  for  a  matheau- 
tician,  whoso  conclusions  ought  to  be  grounded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  rhetorician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  monk? 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serious 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  tho  worldly 
school ;  not  being  at  all  able  to  judge  of  the  pria- 
ciples,  of  which  the  religious  man's  morals  are 
the  result 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  will  not  bold  good ;  for 
the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of  the  principle! 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  that  his  conclusions 
should  grow  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumerable 
converts  to  morality;  but  mere  moral  worb 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  religion.  Thej 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  principle.  Morali- 
ty is  not  the  instrument  but  the  effect  of  con- 
version.  It  cannot  say, '  Awake  thou  that  steep- 
est, and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shtu 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  lift, 
then  morality,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspiring 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi- 
tality, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  vigorous 
health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  mere- 
ly as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, — this  is  rea- 
dily granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex* 
clusivcly  great  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  li- 
mited to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  compositions, 
and  is  not  the  consummate  moral  perfection 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  so 
consistently  display,  sometimes?  if  not  overlook- 
ed, yet  placed  in  the  back  ground  ? 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  effected  by  any  other  man ;  though  be  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  the 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfolded, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  have  such  roll- 
length  pictures.  And  for  this  reason ;  what 
was  left  imperfect  in  their  delineation  by  their 
respective  historians,  is  completely  filled  up  by 
their  own  compositions.  The  narratives  may 
bo  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ;  their 
own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of  counte- 
nance, the  force  of  expression,  and  the  warmth 
of  colouring 
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It  furmnttcs  *  complete  answer  to  those  who 
<oppose  the  doctrines  or  grace,  on  the  supposed 
ground  of  their  encouraging  sin  ;  (hat  as  there 
never  was  a  man  who  expanded  and  illustrated 
those  doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
whose  character  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
consistent  and  high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  sacred  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  freeness  of  grace,  and  the 
necessity  of  holiness.  The  character  of  faith 
is  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercises  and 
consequences  of  faiths  is  the  sign  of  its  reality. 
Action,  and  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
the?  are  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
Life  evidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
disparage  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effects, 
and  estimate  weir  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Stint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
against  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  aseerter  of  doctrines. 
For  these  two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex- 
isted in  their  minds,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  Saint  James,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
his  rival,  is  equally  xealous  in  the  inculcation 
of  practice  ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle  ;  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invariably 
with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con. 
firmation  of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per. 
feet  agreement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi. 
pie  for  which  each  is  contending,  from  the  same 
example,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  far  is  foul  from  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
he  expressly  declares  '  that  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  So  peremp- 
tory on  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  "do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain'  them  ;  so 
desirous  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  them,  but  be  *  care- 
ful' in  the  performance ;  so  far  from  thinking, 
that,  after  his  conversion,  man  was  to  be  an  in- 
active recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en- 
joins us  to  be  •  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
•—the  reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.*  He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse- 
verance,  and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symp- 
tom. His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
emotion,  no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
foncy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  of  Chris- 
tian  practice,  the  twelfth  of  Romans,  the  fifth 
of  Theses lonians,  the  whole  Epistle  of  Titos, 
and  the  two  last  chapters  to  the  Ephesians, — 
every  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
practice  from  some  corresponding  principle ; 
or  else,  after  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  he  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo- 
rals growing  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  it  In- 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
Epistle,  into  which  the  very  essence  of  Gospel 
doctrines  is  infused  sjsi  coiprssssd.  all  the  so 


cial,  personal,  and  relative  duties  are  specifically 
detailed  and  enjoined: — the  affection  of  bus- 
bands,  the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  be  kept  from  stealing,  *  a  tongue 
from  evil  speaking,'  a  body  maintained  in  '  tern- 
perance,  soberness,  and  chastity;'  a  guarded 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carnage ;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  proposed  with  a  minute- 
ness which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  but 
with  his  own  catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  those  things.' 

#  So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law, 
he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it:  tout  he 
fixes  it  on  its  true  basis ;  while  he  denies  its 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishes'  its  importance 
as  a  rule.  He  vindicates  its  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  for  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
duct In  no  instance,  however  tight,  does  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  it  or  discountenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  it.  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary virtoe  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  opposite.  And 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  than  Paul :  no  one  more  severely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  mote  unequivo- 
cally commended  *  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs ; — so  far  from  slacken- 
ing diligence,  that  it  gives  vigour  to  its  activity; 
— so  far  from  making  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  its  constant  language  is,  Wtick  ,•— so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  '  What  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  say  unto  all — watch  !' 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act ; — 
they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate. He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodness  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  God.  In  other  words,  the 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Quali- 
ties merit*  mmimbU  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  possessed  even  by  animals,  and 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  affection  for 
their  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati- 
tude for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  the 
signs  of  hypocrisy  in  professors,  as  against  sin- 
ful practice.  Like  Him  he  is  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  heaven 
Hoi?  practice  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a 
good  measure  is  a  sign  to  himself.  It  is  the 
principal  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  retri- 
butive sentence  of  the  last  day.— Paul  therefore 
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calls  that  day  4  the  revelmti^n  of  the  righteous  i  others  as  ihe^experienc*  of  God's  goodness  * 
judgment  of  God.*    He  does  not  call  it  the  daj  j  ourselves  ?    Who  is  so  ready  to  show  newer  m 
of  his  forming  the  judgment,  but  of  his  declar-  I  he  who  has  received  it  ? 
ins;  it  God,  who  witnessed  the  act  when  it  was        Saint  Paul  derives  all  dotiee  from   this  law 

-'——•'—■•  AH* 

1ST 


done,  and  the  motive  which  impelled  it,  wants  I  of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundation. 
himself  no  such  evidence  to  assist  bis  decision,  J  motives  to  right  action,  all  the   argon 


bat  he  uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels  |  holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source;  s£ 

> !  the  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.    If 


his  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,1  says 
an  eminent  divine,  'the judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  be  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion,  but  he 
will  bring  forth  his  works.'* 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  the 
grave  of  God  bringetk  seiraisea,  were  it  unac- 
companied by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  wiany  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  clogged  with  such  an  en- 
cumbering  consequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  is  effected  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 
ing grace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  most 
moan  worka  of  supererogation,  and  that .  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves ;  j 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
cepts, of  the  law.     No  one  ever  more  unrerait 


Paul  censures,  he  points  to  thin  only  spring  sf 
hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  tret 
consolation ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Greet  if  Goi 
hath  mppeared,  he  points  to  its  practical  object 
4  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  sac 
godly.*  When  be  determines  to  know  netkaf 
hut  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the  at. 
grading  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  lactone 
in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  nod  ami 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  antra 
scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  dean 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  atandasi 
They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple 4  at* 
yond  the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  est 
specifically  commanded,  is  superfluous ;  what  is 
above  their  own  pitch  is  unnecessmry.  If  levy 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  ■ 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  Jevc,  nana, 
and/oty  of  the  apostle,  are  desirable,  they  asset 
desire  them  as /nuts  of  the  Spirit,  ae  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  vims 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  at 
well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  aw 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  they  consider  at 
something  which  the  enthusiastic  reader  dew 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtoee  are  want , 
for  this  world.    Here  they  have  their  origin, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.     All  the  motives  b 


tingly  opposed  those  who  represent  the  constant !  various  practice,  not  derived  from  the  hose  sf 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement  !  future  blessedness,  will  be  inefficient  There  if 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de-  j  a  powerful  obligation  to  '  perfect  holiness*  to 
raonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule  !  thorn  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God.* 
of  doty,  without  which  even  that  love,  which  is  j  Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
sometimes  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seat  of  glary. 
of  duly, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu-  j  The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  a 
ine  source  of  all  acceptable  performance, — might  j  man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of  seaw 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly  (  social  and  civil  virtue*,  of  generosity  and  goad 


principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  love, 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ:  a  religion  which 
famishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  into  a  pre- 
tence tor  licentious  conduct  He  strenuously 
relates  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  lite,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun- 
ciations :  the  Gospel  invites  to  goodness  bv  the 


nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  valued ;  but  these  qua- 
lities a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  God  shad  abroad  in  hie  heart,  without 
desiring  4  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  him.* 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  hot  that 
very  credit  may  endanger  hia  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  without 
the  '  honour  which  coroeth  from  God.*  The  pu- 
rity, sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  Paul's 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo- 
ral man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 


most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  loved  the  [  Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah's 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law  i  spiritual  kingdom. 

nhows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounce?  j  Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
its  punishment :  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher  |  the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
act  of  lore,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It '  moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
is  a  qunlity  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that    of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally 


it  *  con.itrainpth  ;*  it  compels  us,  a*  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 

*  Edwards  on  Religious  Affections. 


known  under  any  other  mode  of  instruitioa- 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
his  natural  state,  to  rebel  against  these  doc- 
trines, even  while  he  professes  himself  an  ad 
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vocate  for  virtue ;  to  set  op  the  virtue  which  he 
oresiimcs  that  lie  possesses,  against  religion,  to 
«rhich  lie  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation 
which  it  gives  to  virtue :  this,  more  than  the 
doctrines,  and  even  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

Wc  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
iho  peculiar  doctrine*  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  get 
rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  Alicah's 
religion  :  '  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,1  was  enough  for  them. 
In  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
able, and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity,  what  charily,  what  holiness.  They  little 
think  how  nearly  tho  Prophet's  religion  ap- 
proached thai  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
difference  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
they  lived.  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  conse. 
quently  adopt  the  principlo  he  enjoins :  we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  principle  which 
stretches  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
revelation. 

Mora  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation,  ft  communicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
knowledged infection.  Living  under  a  public 
recognition  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
proud  heart  to  believe  inoro  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  do  more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
ascribe  to  the  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
influence  Am  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so 
aommon,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Others,  who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
direct  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  havo  vet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
veyance is  too  iinjiorfcct  to  communicate  reli- 
gious warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  But  this  is 
not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  nature.  All  vices  are  not  affinities ;  o? 
course  the  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
seldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousness 
avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo. 
tones ;  but  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
ihey  all  spring  from  the  same  source ;  the  same 
fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paul's  moral 
man  consist  morely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
aoiious ;  nor  mcroly  in  filling  the  external  duties 
of  his  profession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
ness, he  must  lie  fervent  in  Spirit  While 
transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  ho  must 
be  serving  the  Lord.  In  worldly  moralist*,  the 
excessive  pursuit  of  business,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
sure, leaves  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
.ijtnost  exclusive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart, ! 
long  after  the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
the  Junks  ring  mind  continues  to  art  over  again 
the  scenes  or  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of 
its  amusement 

Again,  the  worldly  asoraUst,  while  he  prac- 


tises some  virtues,  is  indifferent  to  others.  Ho 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  ho  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  ho  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris 
tian  morality  as  taught  by  St  Paul  hangs  as  it 
wore  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  from  At* 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap  ovory  fibre  of  tho 
soul,  strengthens  tho  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character. 

We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage ;  but  adopted  in  tho 
worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  preceptive  pas- 
sages are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaves) ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  tho  effect,  the  faith  and 
its  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustlcss  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  he  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe- 
dience of  tho  life,  he  brings  the  very  thoughts 
and  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  tho 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it  He  dwells 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual offences.  He  knew  that  many  would  re- 
probato  bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  Ho 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  bo 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,1  tweoty  believe  in  tho 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  and  oven  in  tho  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  these  trenches  on  their  purse,  or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  calls  *  doing  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law/  and  *  a  man  being  a  lav 
unto  himself/  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  lionour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com- 
fort require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  peroaps,  is  liberal;  from 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  iuclinationa,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe- 
tite,— ic  all  this  they  como  short;  to  all  this 
their  rule  does  not  oxtend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  amiable,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yot  is  not  the  'obedience  of  faith;* 
these  good  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  Christianity  never  existed;  this  is  not 
bringing  Uio  practice,  much  less  iht  UumgkU, 
into  the  eapiioity  of  Chriot.  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  with 
this  self-imposed  legislation. 

Even  if  no  religion   had  ever  existed,  if  % 
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PritT  M  not  arm*  fr  the  roferonon  i*  one  to 
refigion,  not  to  Um  will  of  the  Deity,  eooh  mo- 
rality would  bo  aneeptable  to  eoejoty,  because 
to  eocietv  it  ie  profiubk.  Bat  how  cmn  notion 
bo  pssseing  to  God  in  which  there  ie  no  parpoee 
of  bieoiinf  him?  How  cmn  toy  conduct  bo  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  to  whom  it  rendore  no  homage, 
to  whom  it  ghee  no  glory  ? 

Seriptnro  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obe- 
dience, both  rational  and  epiritnel.  Bat  it 
would  achieve  bat  half  ita  work,  bad  it  stopped 
there.  Aa  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
only  indooementa  to  obedience,  bat  a  heart,  and 


a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey;  assistance  ie  an 
necessary  aa  motivea;  power  aa  indiapcnaable 
aa  precepts-all  which  requiaitee  are  not  only 
promiaed  by  the  word,  bat  oonferred  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VL 

Tm  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  doee 
not  ao  much  constat  in  thio  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue;  in  the  performance 
of  eome  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
opine  wrong  one,  aa  in  the  dtUrmimtwm  tf  tee 
whole  toclfir  Q«L  Thia  generona  surrender  of 
•elf,  whether  of  the  aenanal  or  of  tbe  intellectual 
aelf  ia  the  unequivocal  teat  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  hie  Maker.  He  baa  no  bye-ends, 
no  eecret  reserves-  Hie  intention  ia  finale,  hia 
way  ia  straight  forward ;  he  keepe  hie  end  in  view 
without  deflection,  and  he  poreuea  it  without 
weariness. 

Saint  Paul  and  hia  associates  were  the  first 
moral  inatructora  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhapa  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  bia  npirit,  than  hia  indiffer- 
ence to  popularity.  Thia  ia  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pagan  aage  hae 
reached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
has  been  found  to  attain. 

Thia  successful  apostle  was  ao  far  from  pisc- 
ina; himaelf  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  it  In  eome  subsequent  instruc- 
tors, thia  vanity  waa  probably  the  first  seed  of 
heresy ;  the  sound  of  Qbionites  and  Marcionitea 
would  aa  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founders, 
aa  bringing  over  proselytes  to  their  opinions 
would  delight  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  bis  Master, 
would  naturally  abase  himself.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved 7*  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
such  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — 4  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
Apollos  as  yours,  /or  •U  thing*  ore  yours.' 

It  ia  impossible  not  to  atop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  period  to  which 
these  words  are  an  introduction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax :  *  Let  no 
man  glory  in  men ;  for  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
world, or  life,  or  death;  or  thinge  present  or 


things  to  eosso;  sJ 
OirisfsandChrietaX 

Knowing  the  prosjeneae 
this  party  spirit,  ho  takes  . 

>  individual  attachments.    There  is  neai 

of  a  man  ao  diatingoiabod,  so  little  da> 

igbimeelC   Hi  ohooseai  to  merge  ban. 

in  the  central  cause,  to  eink  him**!?  k  on 


■a  of  faithful  ininietere^-Thia  is  ps^fieesw% 
dent  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  nJsEaesow, 
his  humility  m  attaching,  to  his  osrn,  eoae 
of  far  inferior  notOf  as  has 


work;—* Peal  and  Burthenes*— '  Panl  and  8*1 
vanns*— *Tlmotheoaonr  brother  f  and  hi  writ- 
ing  to  the  Thosmloniaisi,  ho  fwnnfcite  both  on 
with  his  < 


He  laboured  to  make  the  people  besxmnsma 
that  ths  apostlss  wore  the  ilieaamhiatuin,  not  on 
authors,  of  the   frith   whioh  tbey  inaaehnl 


authors, 
Miracoioos  aa  hia 


Divine  inspiration,  ha  ant  only;  did  not  i 

bat  ho  rejeoted,  any  d^aunction,  and  ontyav 

doded  himself  ejwin*;  that      ' 


whatever  advantagea  they  i 

Saint  Panl  did  not  rank.  On  thee 
those  liberal  modern  pmloeoptiOfa,  who 
that  virtue  ie  ita  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  other, 
with  those  abstracted  mystics,  who  prufcaa  ea 
unnatural  diaintareatednaes,  and  a  a*jps*w*ansa 
disdain  of  any  reoompence  bat  that  whioh  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  Hews*  not  eoev* 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  rights 
onsneea  which  he  had  done,  bat  en  the  free  got 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  bean 
wrought  for  him.  He  wae  not  too  proo<  end 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  ■nimtliaf 
principle. 

Thia  hope  cheered  hia  fainting  spirit;  thia 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  bat  almost  a 
lated  hie  sense  of  eaflering.  Invisible 
were  made  ao  dear  to  the  eye  of  frith ; 
thinge  were  brought  ao  near  to  one,  who  always 
kept  up  in  hia  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  thia  afflicted  life,  and  the  duration 
of  eternal  happiness ;  faith  ao  made  the  rotate 
present;  love  ao  made  the  labour  light;  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such,  a 
measure ; — that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  in 
which  be  waa  assured,  that  light,  polity,  holiness, 
and  happiness  would  be  enjoyed  in  their  moat 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sustained  hia 
nope,  but  ezhilirated  hia  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  as  under  oar  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  ia  because  we  have 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction ;  it  ia 
because  our  eyea  are  not  fixed  on  the  same  ob- 
jects, nor  our  hearts  warmed  with  the  same 
affections ;  it  is  because  our  attention  hi  direct- 
ed ao  eparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  etate,  to 
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which  bis  wms  supremely  devoted.  Ought  we 
to  complain,  that  we  enjoy  not  the  tame  sup- 
ports, nor  the  same  consolations,  while  we  do 
not  put  ourselves  in  the  same  way  to  obtain 
them? 

But  though  Paul  was  no  disciple  of  that  meta- 
physical  theology,  which  makes  such  untaught 
distinctions,  as  to  separate  our  love  of  God  from 
any  regard  to  our  own  beatitude ;  though  he 
might  have  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  by 
either  of  the  classes  to  whom  allusion  hss  been 
made,  yet  true  disinterestedness  was  eminently 
liia  characteristic.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
being  so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
never  took  his  own  esse,  or  advantage,  or  safety, 
or  credit,  into' the  account,  cannot  be  found.  If 
he  considered  his  own  sufferings,  he  considered 
them  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.  '  Whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salva- 
tion.' The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  was  '  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,* 
was,  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encou- 
raged by  his  sufferings.  So  also  of  his  consola- 
tions ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  was,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
them.  This  anxiety  for  the  proficiency  of  his 
converts,  in  preference  to  his  own  safety  ;  his 
disposition  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  great  design  of  his  ministry ;  his 
fi umbic,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  in  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  might '  not 
himself  be  cast  away ;' — form,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
we  must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
parallel. 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — and 
without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — was  pe- 
culiarly exemplified  in  our  apostle. — His  high- 
minded  independence  on  man  had  nothing  of 
the  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  *  how 
to  abound ;'  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani- 
mous dread  of  it,  for  he  '  knew  how  to  want' 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  requital 
of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  participation  for  himself. — *  I  have  u«ed  none 
«/  the$e  thing*  P  This  wise  and  dignified  ab- 
stinence in  the  original  formation  of  a  church, 
which  must  be  founded,  before  provision  can  be 
made  for  its  continuance,  while  it  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
him  with  the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
effect,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi- 
nisters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
.  Gospel,  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
kindness  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  ministers 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  long  expostulatory  argument,  illustrated 
by  a. variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  others : — the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  is  supported  at  the  public 
expense ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard ;  the  feeder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  his 


flock;  the  agriculturist  by  the  profits  of  his 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allusion 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  by  a  sudden  generous  interjection, — *  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  V  he  intimates  that  this 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  emblema- 
tical of  this  justice, — for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy, — which  ought  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
nister a  fair  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  he 
has  made  of  ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  declared  that  he  re- 
nounced  all  reward  for  himself,  fearing  that  this 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  insinua- 
tion of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  which 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompence,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  consciousness  of  dis 
interested  services. 

Saint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  affords 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity. 
After  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
of  that  love,  that  the  Gospel  u>a$  preached — but 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor  !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  Paul.  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in- 
structing so  many  nations,  of  converting  so  ma- 
ny cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches, — what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights? — Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apos- 
tle well  say,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ?' 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus !  Tired 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
glories  of  conquest,  he  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self  denial, 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion to  others,  of  which  he  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  out  to  his 
associates  the  duty  of  *  approving  themselves 
minister*  of  God.  uv  aS&totarc&oa.  uwawOtaAO^ 
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distress,'  he  wu  not  himself  lying  on  a  bed  of 
rotes ;  he  was  not  making  light  of  sorrows,  of 
which  he  was  not  personally  partaking  ;  he  did 
not  deal  oat  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
sufferings  the  bitterness  of  which  he  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  largely  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  imprisonments  which  it  was  possible  soma 
of  his  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with  cau- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  he  exhorted  them  to  give  no  offence. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
credit, though  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  the  ministry  should  not  be  blamed, 
was  because  he  knew  how  ineffectual  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  after  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companions 
were  suffering,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  describing  them, — their  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedness  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do- 
mestic comforts,  destitute  of  a  settled  home; 
having  sfiown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
— Being  reviled,  we  blest ;  being  persecuted,  we 
suffer  it ;  being  defamed,  we  entreat  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Christianity ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
nay  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  against  them  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
distinguished,— /Rtreness,  knowledge,  kindness  ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  inte- 
grity of  their  motives ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
their  calling,  by  the  skil fulness  and  affection 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
sorrows  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  lor  precedents  ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  success  which  might  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach;  mingling 
good  and  evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him/  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us.  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured, '  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city ;'  so 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  be  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  persist  io  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
was  the  path  of  danger,  that  hie  mighty  faith 


converted  duty  into  choice,  elevated  duty  into 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  proclamation  :  '  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.' 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  convert 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it  make  him 
self-abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  hie  own 
eves,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renunciation  of 
his  just  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  base  ab- 
jection in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desirous 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  despise  those  to  which  he  has  a  lawful 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingenuous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  elways  hum* 
bles,  out  never  disparages  himself.  He,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  saints,*  was, 
on  another,  *  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of 
them.'  He  that  was  *  not  worthy  to  be  called 
an  apostle,*  would  vet  magnify  his  apoatleehip. 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach^yet  refused  to  be  scourged  contrary  to 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magis- 
trates themselves  came  in  person  to  release  hun, 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, but  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustly  against 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  submit  to  live 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  receive 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  bis  civil 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  but  press  his  peculiar  ground 
of  superiority  over  the  officer  who  would  have 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  hie  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inheritance. 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  but  *  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  could  assert,  when  it 
became  proper,  his  liberal  education  under  a 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  avowed  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  beat- 
ing down  the  pride  of  '  gifts'  in  the  assuming 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  own  su- 
periority in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  exclu- 
sive ascription  of  the  gill  to  the  Giver.  *  I  thank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongues  than 
you  all.'* 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop  Horse- 
ley  calls  '  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity,'  it  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who  was  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore that  '  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  him,'  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  the  Thessaknians 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions — *you.  know  bow  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  have  lived  among 
you.' 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practices 
and  opinions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
generally  the  most  vehemently  and  uncharitably 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  most  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  the  i 
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mwful  moment  Inflexible  himself  in  every  thing 
which  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  accommo- 
dating in  trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of 
narrow  views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped 
the  course  of  his  usefulness  to  the  winding  cur- 
rent of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
and  was  over  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by  giving 
way  in  things  indifferent,  he  might  gain  men 
to  the  great  cause  which  ho  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote. • 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
the  condescension  that  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter,— /  am  mil  things  to  all  men.  The  Latitu- 
dinarisn  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  would 
not  consider  Paul'*  authority  as  paramount  on 
any  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
justify  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
that  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap- 
petite. This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
candour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
always  governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  un- 
bending. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
maxim?  'That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
to  which  he  employed  it.  But  is  it  not  frequent- 
ly carried  to  a  conceding  length,  to  which  he 
would  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose  ;  and  is  not  the  end  itself  often  such  as  he 
would  not  have  sought,  even  by  the  best  means  ? 
To  the  perversion  of  this  sentiment  the  fashion- 
able doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed, — 
a  doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
dangerous  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
whole  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles*  views, 
a*  developed  in  his  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  evil  that  goad 
may  romry  hod  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
dent Noma  pretended  to  Divine  communications 
with  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  has 
laws  might  be  received  with  more  reverence ; 
even  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
used  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
might  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
by  their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
msrrh  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
of  fslseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
good  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
with  fictitious  or  oven  doubtful  additions.  Some 
of  the  bent  caws,— cases  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
sand indubitable  facta,— have  been  injured  for 
a  time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
misrepresentation,  or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
ill-judging  adicates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
above  recited,  but  with  far  loss  excuse,  even 
some  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
fancying  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  truth 
had  failed,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybil  line 
.  versns,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antunines, 
wore  imposed  by  fraid  upon  lolly,  as  prophecies 
of  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 
The  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his'writiege 
and  his  life  ! — In  his  writings  he  doekree,  in 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  *  their 
condemnation  is  just1  In  his  life  he  suffered 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  most  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity.  To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  sometimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  as  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  hie 
motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrank  from 
the  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  wholly  from 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal  *  To  you  who 
are  troubled,  test  with  as,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.1  *  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.'— The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  arc  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.'  And  in 
this  view  lie  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  suffering, 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  is  given 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  bat  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, bat  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,—-objects  whieh  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so 
•active  !  He  knew  that  the  cause  ho  was  em- 
bracing would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
possibly  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masters, 
had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
so  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  #e  exceedingly 
mad  against  the  Church  of  Oad. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages?  It  wss 
the  same  which  he  msde  of  his  supernatural 
graces.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectual  pride  ? 
Did  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufficiency  ? 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  the  accomplished  preach- 
er ?  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  to  magnify 
the  crucified  Saviour  T  He  sought  no  civil 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining 
bishops,  bat  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled  with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  them. 

He  hod  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  its 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  influ- 
enced by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
|  sonal  attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fol- 
lower nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  felling  cause,  lent  by  aaearun^&bii^sjfc*. 
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be  accused  of  disappointment  in  his  hopes,  or 
pusillanimity  in  his  temper.  Was  it  probable 
then,  that  on  any  lower  principle  he  would  en- 
counter every  hazard,  sacrifice  every  hope,  an- 
nihilate  every  possibility  of  preferment,  for  the 
cause  of  a  man,  after  his  ignominious  death, 
whom  he  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  less  alarming,  and  the  hope  less  uncer- 
tain. 

His  strong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one.  His 
seal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  ?  The 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se- 
cure his  safety  ? — Did  he  soften  an  unpalatable 
truth  to  attract  upon  false  grounds  ?  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  proselytes  ?  Did  he  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  bim  ? 
Did  ho  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours?  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Master's  crown 
of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  ?  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju- 
ries had  done  ? 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac- 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  after  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power,— deeds  re- 
peatedly performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
fore the  same  spectators — never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  the  homage  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  meek- 
ness ;  but  when  thev  would  have  worshipped 
them,  4  they  rent  their  clothes.* 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de. 
scribed  by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  of  Co- 
rinthians. Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sup- 
port could  have  produced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotedness  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distinguished  character  of  God's  favour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  afforded]  to  this  apostle  nei- 
ther exempted  him  from  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op- 
posite  direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na. 
tore  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Saint  PmuVe  prudence  in  hie  conduct  towards 
the  Jem. 

The  judgment  of  Stint  Paul  ii  remarkably 


manifest  in  the  juxta-position  of  things.  la 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  1101118, 
among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  whose  bene- 
fit he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  colours.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  corroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian,*  who, 
though  a  Pagan  and  a  country  man,  paints  it  in 
still  blacker  shades,  and  without  the  decorum, 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  we 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ro- 
mans. As  if  the  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de- 
sirous of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lips  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jews, 
the  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exactly 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  fore- 
knowledge of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  universal  violation  of  the 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not,  manifested 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection, that  no  exceptions  could  be  taken 
against  the  justice  of  God,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  in- 
asmuch as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  in 
offending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breaking 
unwittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience  ;  they  had 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies; 
they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insensible. 
'  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness'  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  these 
were  without  excuse.' 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  then 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi- 
deous portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  self-complacency,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfully  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  very 
next  chapter  t  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frightful 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties far  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  in  the 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufficiency,  arro- 
gance, and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  so, 
distinguished  a  feature  in  the  Pharisaic  charao 
tor.    Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 
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distributive  justice.  The  Jews  had  sinned,  not 
only  against  the  laws  they  knew,  but  the  law 
they  venerated.*— They  rented  in  the  law,  not 
with  gratitude  for  the  distinction,  but  with  se- 
curity in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  ruined, 
he  suggests,  by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  ex- 
ternal advantages  which  would  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
substitute  for  piety.  What  apology  should  he 
now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  chosen  nation,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the  boasters 
cf  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only  by  having 
received,  but  by  being  the  hereditary,  exclusive 
proprietors  of  the  Divine  Oracles  7  Thus,  while 
he  convicts  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awful 
lesson  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forms-  and 
profession,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  diapers- 
ing  the  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but 
only  as  they  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
submit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
cepts. The  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  which  they  pos- 
sessed ;  nor  the  approbation  of  *  things  that  are 
excellent,'  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
confident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
skill  to  guide  the  blind ;  nor  the  form  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
avail  without  personal  holiness. 

After  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  themselves 
the  wrong  things  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  things  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
turns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
tcrrogstories  respecting  their  own  practice ;  per- 
sonally applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instruction  of  others  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  ytry  points  of  conduct  which 
they  insisted  on ;  proving  upon  them,  that 
through  this  glaring  inconsistency,  'the  name 
of  God  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.' 

Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
but  aggravate  offence.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
our  exactness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
will  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend- 
able ;  but  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
but  form.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de- 
clares, as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
lie  is  a  Jew  who  is  ens  inwardly,  not  in  the  Ut- 
fer,  but  in  the  heart  and  the  Sfirif,  wkate  jnvtss 
is  not  of  men,  but  of  Qod. 

By  the  august  simplicity  and  incontroverti- 
ble reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  supernatural  power  which  accompanied  it, 
he  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
from  its  loftiest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  snd  superseded 
the  theology,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
of  the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  admired  work  on  the  *  Nature  of  the 
goo's.'  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
.he  *  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent 

Knowing  that  pride  wn  the  dominant  dis- 


position of  his  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no  oc- 
casion of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and  fre- 
quently intimates  how  ill  it  became  such  ah  in- 
significant and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority,  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  them  with  means, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul  used 
none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews, '  he  bears 
them  record  that  they  had  a  xeal  for  God,'  bat 
instantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  hie 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  seal  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perversenese 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  eerving  them* 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  indifference ; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  exttnt,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
Jaw*  of  Moses  had  been  committed  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  thejr  to  whom  it  was  given  wore  in- 
terdicted from  any  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity r 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ignorance 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul'a  original  destination  was* 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
though  his  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
consecrated  to  that  innumerable  mass  to  whom 
the  narrow  minded  Jews  grudged  the  rerj 
chance  of  access  to  heaven ;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  resold,  that  be 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  bis  dis- 
courses to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  his 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

ft  wss  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de- 
positaries of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  the  Almighty ;  which  revelations. being  pre- 
paratory to  tbo  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  people, 
they  had,  after  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten- 
sive traffic,  .carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  amons;  the  Gentiles. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  served  as  a  prelude  to  Ike  arjeeexan** 
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of  Christianity  in  these  countries,  mnd  would 
probably  lessen  their  indisposition  to  receive  it. 
By  'the  same  providential  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  educes  good  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
<dsedius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  countries: — and,  to  mention 
another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
-God's  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
— that  tise  most  extensive  plans  of  doing  good 
to  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  nnabated  seal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel-mes- 
sage, the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
prejudices.  At  sll  times  he  showed  ss  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  was  consistent  with 
that  which  be  now  professed;  slwsys  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
off  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint  Thus, 
in  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly 
instructs  us  that  temfterance  is  not  to  be  Swal- 
lowed up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
strokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root. 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain f  inoroseness  and  ill  humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
recommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affords  so  unamiabU  and  so  unfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rile  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duoed  him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the,  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pag  in.  t  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doing  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  should  be  taught  to  place  his  et 
eendance  on  any  thing  bat  the  Saviour.  Hi 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  introductory 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Though  this  anion  of 
candour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplar  j  pert 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  acting 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  in  diner- 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  usages 
than  by  a  violent  opposition  to  mere  forms  K 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  conscientiously 
persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  k 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.  In  tain 
the  meridian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his  roll  beans 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  strongest 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejudies 
knows  how  to  blend  antipathies.  It  hajeei 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontine  Pikfts 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pre- 
fer the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Though  the?  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jeens 
shall  escape, '  they  will  have  no  king  bat  Queer* 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  Pharisee 
and  the  infidel  Saddncee  against  Paul,  till  his 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party -spirit,  suspended,  bat  did  not  ex- 
tinguish their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  in- 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  roost  discor- 
dant in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  troth 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  andsr- 
standing  of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving the  truth,  bnt  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  s  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that  *  if  they  would  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free' — as  they  had  no 
ides  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast.  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  *  we  wen 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,'  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-alaves  in  Egypt, 
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captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very 
ment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the 


Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  mines 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  be 
obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignoranUy. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increaeed  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance led  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice  i 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  be 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  ss 
much  nearer  to  that  which  he  had  adopted,  than 
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from  the  higher  class  or  the  Pagans,  who  stood 
ftt  the.  farthest  possible  distance  from  if  Caiu. 
phns,  Ananias,  Tcrlullus,  and  the  whole  .Sanhe- 
drim, were  far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix, 
FvMu*,  Uallio,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephcsua,  or 
the  rulers  of  Thcssalonica. 

Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  prejudice 
did  it*  worst,  the  Roman  judge  who  condemned 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
the  High  Priest,  who  delivered  him  up.  While 
the  Jews  nied.  Crucify  !  the  Governor  declared 
*  lie  loutid  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  but  for  tho 
suppleness  and  venality  of  his  character,  would 
ii  ive.  protected  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Jeui>h  bigotry.  Whilo  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia- 
phn*  rut  the  matter  short  on  tho  plea  of  expedi- 
ency*— '  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
for  die  |wople.'  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
lifimd  a  patron  worthy  of  itself 

There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesty;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
t!tr<it\  n  round  hii  character;  there  were  glimpses 
of -lory  hrcaking  through  the  obscurity  in  which 
lio  wo*  shrouded,  which  excited  a  curiosity  not 
un  mingled  with  (car  in  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  grand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
nn!i>tinctnuss  which  is  raid  to  lie  one  cause  of 
the  mi  Mime.  Doth  Herod  and  Pilato  were  sur- 
prised into  something  like  an  involuntary  re- 
*p.  et,  mixed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

I lut  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
f>'T  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered, 
in.  thin  thp  uniform  temper  and  conductor  Saint 
IViul  with  thn  Jews  was  eminently  calculated 
in  [Miry  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
r<  .imiii,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
wis  not  invinethle. 

In  the  cane  of  Pan!,  Agrippa  appears  to  have 
(m  rn  the  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  mani- 
fested any  show  of  candour  towards  him.  Even 
I'm*  'ift-iluVd  Athenians  were  ho  far  ofTectcd  with 
hit  disruursr,  a*  to  bttruy  their  emotion  by  Fay- 
"' ?.  '  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter ;' 
thi*K  rivilly  Miftening  rejection  into  procrastina* 
ti-m  ; — while  there  in  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
J»  v.i-h  jicoplc,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
th»  truth  of  the  ("liri.-lian  doctrino  with  a  real 
c-.ire  of  information. 

The  Ht-rcan*,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  m. 
op'ion,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by 
i-..>.  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  the  biogra. 
i  '.•  r  of  Saint  Paul,  with  ih«'  appe'htion  r,f  *no- 
t»!-  .'  Tni-  thinking  peopli-  did  not  lightly  1:111. 
M  iit  the  new  religion  williout  inqniry,  but  re- 
i-  !\ril  it  ii|mjii  rational  examination,  daily 
r.*w  hing  liie  Scriptures;  thus  presenting  in 
w  t.'i  .:i  i  vim  pie  of  tliat  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
..  r,  ••  !.i'\  con-lilut*:s  tie.-  character  of  n  sound 
f  'i.-i-ti  in. 

T?i-  ■i*rh  tb»j  Gentile*  were  ready  to  oppo«e 
^  ■!•'  l*awl  wherever  in;  came,  we  do  not  find 
;  .  •.*.  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from  one 
»  .v  tn  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
t.  .'.  in  following  him  tu  Bcrea,  to  excite  a  per- 
n .   ja,  '.n  against  him. 

T.'i"  terii;ier  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
u  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct.  Arc  there 
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not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  light  and  know 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  professum,  who  mani- 
fest more  hostility  towards  thopc  who  are  la- 
bouring lo  procure  instruction  for  the  Hindoos, 
than  towards  Hindouism  itself?  Arc  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter ?  and  is  not  the  remark  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flames  than  cools  ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  ?  If,  like  the  apostle,  a 
man  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  thos«e  with  whom  ho  desires  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  os  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  hi «  feelings*,  so  it  is  a  turcr  test  of  his 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himnrlf  to  the  censure 
of  his  enemies  ;  of  their  hostility  ho  was  assured 
before  ;  he  is,  in  the  other  can:1,  risking  the  loss 
of  his  friends. 

Saint  Paul's  prudence,  under  the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  hirn  to  adopt  very  different  mca- 
sures  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentiles  ;  measures  snggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  classes,  both  in  their 
civil  and  religious  circumstances.  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown  ;  of 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glnry  and  the  shame. 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fullv  be. 
lieved,  they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jc*us 
Christ.  *  lie  came  to  his  own,*  but  his  own,  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
hi  nine  If,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  nieces- 
sion  of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefore, 
he  had  substantial  grounds  on  which  to  expos- 
tulate ;  analogies,  from  which  to  argue ;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believed;  predictions,  of 
which  they  had  expected  the  accomplishment ; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  tho  shadow  of  ex- 
rune,  he  had  to  plead  tho  actual  recent  fulfil- 
merit  of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  of  our  own  country  has  since 
done  morn  in  detail ;  he  showed  them  the  anafofey 
of  rereaUtl  religion  trith  the  ronttitution  and 
cnur*e  of  nature*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  rather  than  their  inlel. 
li'rt  or  their  knowledge,  great  as  wcr«  both, — 
fJ»r  their  wisdom  h  id  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  fir*t  prin- 
ciple*.  In?  had  with  them  no  middle  way  totnki 
He  could  not  improve  upon  polytheism  :  thei" 
was  no  such  thing  as  mending  idolatry  ;  it  wc« 
not  a  building  to  be  repaired  ;  it  must  r-c  ihir.e. 
lishrd :  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  mit  from 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever- 
lasting  edifice  ;  the  nilihinli  must  he  rolled  sway 
A  clear  stage  must  be  left  for  the  new  ori'«-r  o^ 
thing* ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  coin pn tn Millies 
old  things  were  past  away,  all  things  must  be 
come  new. 

•  Bfebnp  Buller 
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The  Sun  of  Righteousness  which  was  to  ab- 
sorb the  faint,  but  not  false,  lights  of  Judaism, 
was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Paganism. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
thought  that  they  could  not  have  too  many  gods, 
nor  too  little  religion)  would  have  added  Jesus 
to  the  number  of  their  deities.  Paul  abhorred 
any  such  compromise.  *  We  know,*  says  he, 
*  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.'  Such  an  as- 
sociation, therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and 
bad,  but  of  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris- 
tianity  would  not  accept  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mythologic  rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  Known  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
tition wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, a  cordial  kindness  for  *his  brethren 
after  the  flesh.'  His  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved, — for 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafted  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  God  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped  by  both,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;' 
while  Paganism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  to  this  day  surviving  Israel 
remains  without  a  temple,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon remains  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Saint  PauVe  Judgment  in  hi*  intercoune  with 
the  Pagans. 

It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few  con- 
verts, and  his  deatli  so  many.  The  more  affect- 
ing were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  was  the 
indignation  they  excited ;  the  deeper  was  the 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  much  the  more  vehemently  were  they 
exasperated  against  him;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  miracles,  so  much  the  faster  did  they 
accelerate  his  ignominious  catastrophe.  '  Did 
not  this  prove,'  says  the  eloquent  Bossuet, '  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring  all 
men  to  Him?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  ?'  This  he  himself  predicted—1  And 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.' 
Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishing to  our  shallow  wisdom,  that  the  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  few  proselytes  to  his 
own  faith,  and  his  apostles  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  who  denied  him  should,  after  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
sermon,  the  conscience*  of  three  thousand  audi- 
tors ;  and  that  the  persecutor,  who  reviled  Him, 
should  become  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn- 
ed and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  it  might 
have  been  produced  against  him,  that  he  care- 


fully avoided  those  cultivated  cities  where  mm 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  by  which  its  Divinity 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  might  have  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paul's  integrity,  that 
he  confined  his  preaching  to  the  countries  whick 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  would  be 
less  acute  in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and 
more  easily  imposed  upon  by  impostures  which 
men  of  liberal  education  would  have  immedi- 
ately detected.  His  visiting  every  city  famous 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such  charge 
in  after  ages.  *  Because,'  says  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, *if  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
great  numbers  or  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  nature  and 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  ia 
dubitable  in  after  times,  that  the  Gospel  was 
supported  by  those  great  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  in  every  country  by 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatry  was  de- 
stroyed and  Christianity  established  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  Paul  was  with  more  propriety  selected 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had 
been  of  Gentile  extraction;  none  but  a  teacher, 
educated  as  he  had  been,  under  an  eminent 
Jewish  doctor,  would  have  been  so  competent  to 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  proofs 
that  the  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictions 
of  those  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiles 
previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  fuller  confirmation 
would  refer  them. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  Saint  Paul's  reception, among 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  populace.  Among  the 
former,  the  •  common  people,  who  had  heard 
Jesus  gladly,'  must  have  had  their  prejudices 
softened,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  even 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
seen  and  heard  of  his  miracles  with  astonish- 
ment. They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wonder- 
ful effects  produced  by  Saint  Peter's  sermon. 
Their  minds  were  become  so  favourably  dis- 
posed, that  after  the  miraele  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John,t  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  them,  '  because  of  the  people,  for  all 
men  glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done.' 

While  the  Heathen  governors  seem,  in  their 
transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  multi- 
tude appear  to  have  been  more  furious  than  the 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaders  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Christ;  the  Gentile  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  among 
the  Jews  detested  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  as 
a  body  despised  the  Jews,  whilst  they  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modification 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition, 
made  worse  by  the  offensive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  unphilosophical  and  incredible 

•  Maeknight  on  toe  Lift  of  Saint  Paul 
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than  were  taught  under  the  old  dispensation. 
The  contempt  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  on 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  religion  of  Judaism, 
and  that  again  had  presented  any  inquiry  into 
their  opinions.  From  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Ta- 
citus, and  the  sarcastic  muse  of  Juvenal,  we  see 
the  disdain  in  which  the?  were  held.  The  great 
writers,  only  less  culpable  than  modern  infidels, 
like  them  collected  a  string  of  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  then  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
of  their  own  invention. 

Th«  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
other,  all  join  in  the  contemning  more  especially 
one  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  every  sect 
ante  conceived  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with 
their  own  tenets,  and  the  most  contradictory  to 
general  philosophical  principles, — the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  which  they  contemptuously 
called  the  hopt  if  worms. 

The  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  i  jealous 
eye  upon  all  innovators ;  not  indeed  so  much 
from  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opi- 
nion, (for  to  this  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
make  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
which  did  not  seek  to  subvert  their  own ;)  but, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  mercenary 
priests,  who  fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  cor- 
rupt  establishment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
any  disclosure  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
their  altars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora- 
cles, and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical influence;  excited  the  civil  governors 
against  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinuating 
that  hi*  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
occupation  of  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
found  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
deitirs  were  likely  to  be  brought,  their  era  A 
woold  not  only  be  endangered,  but  destroyed. 
This  conviction,  moro  perhaps  than  any  leaf  for 
their  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
•gainst  that  of  Saint  Paul.  And  finally  the  po- 
pulace, who  liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
appeasing  their  divinities  by  shows  and  pa- 
guants,  and  ceremonies,  and  lustra)  days,  were 
unwilling  to  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de- 
corations and  pleasures  which  distinguished 
them,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual,  sober,  and 
unostentatious  worship  of  the  Christians. 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
class  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its  teachers. 
Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended,  had  to  open,  his 
own  commission  to  audiences  backed  by  multi- 
tudes, protected  by  power,  patronized  by  learn- 
ing, countenanced  by  the  national  priesthood. 
It  was  a  far  more  unequal  contest  than  that  of 
David  and  Goliath  ;  for,  besides  the  people,  he 
had  to  combat  with  the  giants  of  Areopagus. 
But  greater  was  He  that  was  for  him,  than  they 
who  were  agsinst  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  how  could  there  have  been,  in 
his  diversified  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
the  moral  wants  of  men  ?  His  superiority  in 
this  respect  appears  not  only  in  his  general 
knowledge  of  man  ia  the  abstract,  but  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  in  what  we 
call  knowledge  of  the  world ;  in  his  scrupulous 


observance  of  time  and  place,  in  hit  admirable 
judgment  in  so  skilfully  accommodating  his  dis- 
courses to  the  condition,  character,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth.  He  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  errors  of  the 
followers  of  religion  and  the  sins  of  her  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken- 
ed, to  others,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perfect 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ex- 
ercised with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  genius 
of  those  whom  he  addressed.  With  the  Jews 
'  he  reasoned ;'  with  the  Athenian  controvertists 
'  he  disputed ;'  at  Ephesus  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.' 

The  apostle's  teal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphos,  where  the  most  impure 
worship  was  offered  to  the  most  impure  deity, 
he  made  a  moat  important  convert  in  the  Pro- 
consul himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  *  the  word  of  God'  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it 

In  his  preaching  at  Antioch,t  he  introduces 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  most 
dignified  and  masterly  manner,  referring  the 
Jo  wish  auditors  to  the  striking  passages  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  and  their  ful- 
filment :  to  the  attestation  of  the  Baptist ;  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  He  ends  with 
a  most  awful  peroration ;  *  Behold,  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish ;'  and  then,  with  a  mea- 
sured sternness  which  nothing  could  shake,  he 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  jrrand  scheme,  of 
Almighty  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming 
to  the  Gentiles  that  Uospel  which  the  chosen 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  offered,  so  contume- 
liously  rejected.  How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  these  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  classes  of  hearers !— the 
envy  and  malignity,  'the  contradictions  and  blas- 
phemies of  the  Jews ;'  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Jjord,'  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of  Lystra  his  address  is  short, 
plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 
so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  felt 
hy  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  from  offering  him  divine  honours.  His 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large 
ly  detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  msy  well 
he  allowed  a  more  particular  consideration  of  it 
Heathen  historians  represent  Fefix  cs  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbances 
in  Jodea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob- 
tained the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  be 
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had  occasioned  great  calamities ;  bU  mal-admi. 
nistraiion,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  gover- 
nor of  fyria,  would  hare  kindled  a  wax :  and  an 
instanc;  ui'  it  indeed  occurs  on  the  ver j  occaiion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  apt**:,  in  Paul's  long 
detention  in  coofineinent.  It  ia  recorded  in  the 
Acta,  that  be  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
is  not  ashamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  offer  the  grossest  adulation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  be  knew  to  be 
false, — the  tranquiiliiy  produced  by  his  adminis- 
tration, and  *  the  worthy  deeds1  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  by 
whose  providence  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  of  artful  and  disinge- 
nuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
*  might  be  tedious  to  him-' 

Alter  the  affected  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  bow  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apos- 
tle !  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
for  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself  be  maintains  a  dignified 
silence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
speak.'  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  iuvective  against  his  accusers, 
and  what  ia  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  single  compliment  to  hia 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  his  life,  were  in  bis  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix was.  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  ila- 
granlly  false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  prisoner "s  defence  carried  in  it 
something  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judge,  thii  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent. " 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  he  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ea#e  with  itself,  sends 
tor  Paul,  and  desires  to  *  hear  him  concerning 
the  faith  of  Christ/  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
ti:e  occasion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
IK'  dots  not  embark  r.n  topics  irrelevant  to  Hie 
immediate  cue  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
reproof  docs  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  los^s  sight  of  the  respect 
dt;9  to  the  judge**  o:V,:e,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
t.ii  venality  and  pruriijdcy  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered that  office,  t.wuther  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  will',  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
?  i.'i.il,  not  declaimed  ;  he  *  reasoned"  on  the  vir- 
:.;-:«  in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
ccf.cicnt — righteousness  nnd  temperance  ;  and 
:"■.•;•,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was 
:..  jiself  to  *  judjL'c  angcis,'  closed  his  discourse 
v.itii  referring  l.'icse  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  evidence 
•  Acis,cJLiL 


of  the  power  of  hia  reasoning*^— Coney -rxt 
struck.  Fills  trembled.  The  judge  dis^iei 
the  court,  dismissed  the  prisoner,  whhittks  Of 
sentence,  deferred  the  further  trial  to  an  hxfci 
nite  time,— which  time  he  contrived  sneak  ss> 
ver  arrive,— tiU  both  were  cited  to  upptar  » 
gether  before  the  migbty  Judge  of  quick  asi 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintains  his  characis, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  nomnerlea*  instaara 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  iaJjtaei 
up,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggransi 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Epheaos,  bis  reasoaor 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  eaw. 
cised.  In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  incionv 
tally  discover  a  singular  instance  of  bis  disss 
tion  in  avoiding  to  excite  nnneeeseary  irrhaiioa, 
He  found  in  the  Ephesiane  a  strong  devotion  k 
one  particular  idol ;  yet  it  ia  intimated,  in  a  cs> 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  mi 
neither  reviled  their  mat  goddess,  Diana,  mx 
profaned  their  temples.  We  may,  there&r* 
fairly  presume  that  be  contented  himself  wica 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  toexcite  the  pwpHar  indignauai 
by  inveighing  against  the  local  idoL  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs)  of  ieci 
pient  Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the  pro- 
fessors of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  their  cortij 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  unite- 
ful  mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  giving  a  strikixf 
proof  of  the  sincerity  nf  their  con  reman,  by  tha 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeal  their  iav 
pious  incantations ;  their  destroying  them  m  tat 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  triple  eacri£ce  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  proft. 
What  an  example  have  they  left,  to  those  wba 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
afford  encouragement,  to  profane  or  pre&f&V 
books,  which,  though  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  the  Ephesian  sorcerers,  possess  a 
magic  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  tar  more  extensile 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  good  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
mitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qualities  we  could 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  a/iray*  broc^at 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminently  dis- 
played in  his  examination  at  Cesarea.  Whtf* 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  otbtf 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fins 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhi 
bits  it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle* 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  hif 
<ioc#ines  are  scriptural,  and  his  language  is 
clissical.  Oa  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  citars, 
conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  politeness , 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  truth, 
with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  ercn 
from  that  eloquent  rhapsodist,  the  sceptical  au- 

•  Acts.  10. 

*  Wli  n  the  rVnrh  revolution  hs.i  hnvjcht  t<>  !i:M 
\*}  ftt.il  c^nf  ■;:iemy,»  nf  *-"»me  •■'f  Vcltaiiv*  writers. 
s-.innrhJiT  *crup»i».Hni  ren^n*.  n^l^nsrr  w  il!ine  *->  iffSnl 
hi*  four »c-.. re  \.»lun,»*#  a  place  in  li>  ir  library.  *uU  inr-n 
a:  a  |->w  price.  Tlii*  measure,  tbourh  it'tute*'  tin 
pis  rue'  in  their  own  hvm*>*.  caused  ine  infrriion  1.1 
fprvad  wnler.  The  Ephetian  magicians  made  bo  soci 
nompfuioise ;  tasy  burnt  laeirs 
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1  of k  the  Characteristics,*  ■  confection,  *how 
handsomely  Paul  accommodates  himself  to  the 
apprehension  end  temper  of  those  polite  people, 
the  witty  Athenians,  end  the  Roman  court  of 
judicature,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men 
and  ladies.*  At  this  last-named  memorable  an. 
dienee,  with  whajt  admirable  temper  does  he  pre- 
aerve  his  reference  for  constituted  authorities, 
while  he  boldly  recapitulates  those  passages  in 
his  'ormer  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
to  give  offence.— Hie  preliminary  compliment  to 
Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a  manner 
Co  procure  attention  to  his  projected  defence, 
without  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  of 
flattery,  or  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
truth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While  it  answered 
its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 
his  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity ;  for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  be  referred 
him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  detec- 
tion if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  strictly 
correct,  affording,  'a  remarkable  proof,'  says 
Lord  Lyttdton,  '  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
fearless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 
wive  testimony  for  him,  while  ha  was  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him.* 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 

5 ant  The  self-possession,  the  modest  intrepi- 
ity,  and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
nish a  model  for  innocent  sufferers  under  similar 
circumstances. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  be 
ebould  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
his  knowledge,  his  education,  and  his  habits, 
was  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  his  former  life,  he  doe*  ample  justice  to  his 
awn  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist 
Well  as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  the  tribunal  before  which  be  stood,  yet 
the  fair  justification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  was  due,  not  only  to  his 
own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  be 


Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
awiploy  or  netkfct  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing these  assemblies.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  limits  himself  to  matter  offset,  and  seems  to 
think  a  statement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  •  expert  in  all 
customs  and  questions  which  were  among  the 
Jews.'  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
point,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
asserting  which  he  had  been  so  oftan  assailed ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  T  This,  however,  he  does  not  ergvr ; 
perhaps  conscious  of  haviag  so  amply  stated, 
and  so  arfumentatively  defended  it  in  his  epis- 
tolary writings,  now  ouHsJaatly  known. 
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Feetus,  with  that  scorn  which  any  allusion  to 
his  tenet  never  railed  to  excite,  impatiently  in- 
terrupted him,  but  with  a  reproof  whioh  had 
more  of  irony  than  anger,  as  if  be  thought  hie 
credulity  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  than  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censure.  This  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paul  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
place  which  Feetus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindi- 
cated the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect  and  too 
sobrietv  of  his  doctrine,  be  did  not  rail  to  ad- 
dress the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of '  most  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  afl 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speech 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per- 
sonal character,  and  justify  the  modern  titles 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forme. 

The  apostle**  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  convenience 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  concludes  as 
be  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Ajrrip- 
pa's  character  whioh  he  could  most  conscien- 
tiously commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  court  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  close, '  King  Agrippa,  believeet 
thou  the  Prophets  V  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  be  refoee  to  believe  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predictions?  His  emphatic*! 
answer  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thou 
believest,*  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  whieh  the  trial 
closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apostle 
had  been  the  oourtler. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Loral 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  hot  regret  that  he  fat 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  pat  in  his  war. 
This  illustrious  parson  affords  another  awful 
proof  of  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  post- 
poning inquiries,  and  neglecting  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  eon 
of  glory  was  not  set  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  carefully  cultivated ;  students  in 
every  department,  and  from  every  quarter,  ru- 
ber ( 


sorted  thither  for  improvement,  and 

were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  phi- 

losophers  and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  ? kited  Athens  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  bo 
entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  so  hie 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  different  from  theirs.  Ho 
was  in  all  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  curious  remains  of 
literature,  theatres,  and  temples,  and  schools 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statues 
of  patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ;  ■mooumente 
by  whioh  the  artist  had  insured  to  Umealf  the 
isesAortality  he  was  oosJbrriag.    Tot  one  ndisVoa 
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alone  arrested  the  apostle*!  notice.— the  altar  of 
the  idolatrous  worshippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tiquity  alone  invited  his  critical  acumen, — the 

INSCRIPTION  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

The  disposition  of  this  people,  their  passion 
for  disputation,  their  characteristic  and  prover- 
bial love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
assembly.  Many  of  the  philosophical  sects 
eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know, 
ledge.  These  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  grave  stoics  proba- 
bly expected  to  hear  some  new  unbroached  doc- 
trines which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment; the  lively  Epicureans  some  fresh  ab- 
surdity in  religion,  which  would  afford  a  new 
field  for  diversion ;  the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing and,  listening  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  tell  the  new 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  their  curiosity.  As  he  habitually  opened  his 
discourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
ther the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  'superstitious'  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedged  god,  that  they  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.' 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  'reason'  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
PoJytheists  'out  of  the  Scriptures,'  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  them :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
sent  auditors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  Even  by  this  quotation,  without  hav- 
'ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
Irovert  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns; 
showing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that '  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God ;'  that '  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
sentiments  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suffering  of  God, 
awfully  announced  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearance  had  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  feel 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion ;  but  he 
now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  their  '  ignorant  worship,'  we  are 
at  once  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  his 
management ;  intrepidity,  in  prefering  this  bold 
charge  against  an  aadJenoo  of  the  most  accom- 


plished scholars  in  the  world, — in  charging  ig 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindness  ot  '  the  eye  ef 
Greece!' — and  management  in  so  judiciously 
conducting  his  oration  that  the  audience  ax 

Eressed  neither  impatience  nor  displeasure,  till 
e  began  to  unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  un- 
popular of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  from  tat 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  isaelbj 
given  up  to  idolatry ;  a  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark of  Pausanias,  that  there  were  more  image. 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  be- 
sides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  .proof  that  the  reason 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommends 
tion  to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who,  of  all 
others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated 
reason  the  most  highly. — What  a  melaaeholy 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  open  as 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  man; 
that  the  grossest  ignorance  leaves  it  not  more 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ap- 
pears to  have  made  so  few  proselytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  h 
never  intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  perseea- 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Eav 
perors.  * 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  els* 
quently  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pasl 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  PasJ 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  body- 
Horace  Speaks  of  searching  for  truth  in  taa 
groves  of  Academ us.  But  Saint  Paul  was  tat 
first  who  ever  lavght  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  general  principles   of  Saint    Pants 
writings. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, says,  that  '  oue  man  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  ef 
his  truth.'  How  many  illustrious  ancients, 
under  the  influence  of  this  conceit,  may  either, 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  left  vacant.  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  held  so  great  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  nature  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  is 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  ts 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  singular 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  simplified  this 
conjectural  arithmetic,  and  reduced  I  he  hun- 
dreds to  a  unit  Saint  Paul's  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive definition, '  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  forming  one 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
aims   \nd  unsatisfied  desires  of  the)  anxious 
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philosophe™  do  not  meet,  this  succinct  charac- 
ter of  Christianity  abundantly  supplies  what 
their  aims  and  desire*  failed  to  accomplish ;  for 
•  they  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures :  those 
{Scriptures  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
when  they  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power 
of  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

Saint  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  convince  his 
converts  of  the  apostacy  of  the  human  race.  He 
knew  this  to  be  the  only  method  of  rendering 
the  Scriptures  either  useful  or  intelligible ;  no 
other  book  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
circumstantially  unfolded  this  prime  truth.  Ho 
furnishes  his  followers  with  this  key,  that  they 
might  both  unlock  the  otherwise  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
strict  inquisition  into  what  was  passing  within, 
without  this  experimental  knowledge  of  their 
own  lapsed  state,  the  best  books  may  be  read 
with  little  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
op  with  little  effect 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self.inspec- 
tion,  because  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
on  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
amine yourselves;  prove  your  own  selves,*  is 
his  frequent  exhortation.  He  knew,  that  if  wo 
did  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  light  into 
our  own  lie  arts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
suspected corruption;  that  it  would  not  only 
disclose  existing  evils,  but  awaken  the  remem- 
brance of  former  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences still  remain,  though  time  and  negli- 
gence have  effaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memory. 
Whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
the  apostles  always  dig  deep  for  a  foundation 
before  they  begin  to  build.  'On  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,*  as  on  a  broad  basis,  Saint 
Paul  builds  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac 
tice  ;  and  firm  indeed,  must  that  foundation  be, 
which  has  to  sustain  such  a  weight.  He  points 
to  him  ao  the  sole  author  of  justifying  faith. 
From  thiu  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
duty,  and  all  consolation.  After  having  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  sup- 
ports, peace  of  God ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  benignity  of  God,  but  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  particulars,  the  process  of  this  love  of  God  in 
its  moral  effects, — how  afflictions  promoto  '  pa- 
tience,* how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex. 
per ie nee,'  and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
—reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
which  he  sets  out ;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
son, nor  his  example  from  his  propitiation ;  never 
teaching  that  man's  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
without  pointing  out  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  reformation  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  Paul's 
writings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating* 
to  us  the  riches  and  the  glories  of  Christ,  but  in 
•bowing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us  :  how 
wo  may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 

Though  there  is  no  studied  separations  of  the 


doctrinal  from  the  practical  parts  of  his  Epistles 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  cleat 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
He  every  where  shows,  that  the  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  '  If  any  man 
will  no  his  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him- 
self, '  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
troth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  St  Paul's 
preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  the  glorious  privileges  of 
believers,  he  never  omits  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  use  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct  t 

Thus,  his  doctrines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
cal. He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  fbr  the  un- 
hallowed entrance  of  others,  convertipg  his  in. 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor is  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  strained  or  perverted, 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue, as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  duties 
it  imposes ;  that  we  must  be  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  •  acceptable  ;*  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  '  ourselves  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  God,*  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
conscientiously  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very  opening  of  his  subject, 
he  prefaces  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  think 
of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  vii.  17. 

t  Wc  learn  from  St.  Peter,  that  this  perversion  had 
begun  even  in  his  own  time.  Ebion  and  bis  follower.! 
afterwards  pushed  the  charge  againrt  Paul  as  far  as  an 
liooaianism.  Nor  has  the  spirit  of  the  accusation  on 
the  one  band,  nor  the  adulteration  of  tbft  ^tta&$fc^t 
the  other,  entirety  c * 
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duties  are  lo  bo  performed,  in  to  mutilate  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character 
and  itfl  highest  grace.  After  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  he  teaches 
as  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and  all  virtues 
spurious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex- 
hortation  is  not  directed.  After  particularly  ad. 
dressing  those  who  fill  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  arc  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  he  does  not  fail  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle  Affec- 
tion and  sincerity  arc  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  *  let  love  bo  without  dis- 
simulation.' 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind  ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  lender 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  respective  circum- 
stances require;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced ;  from  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  howevrr,  by  a  sig- 
nificant parenthesis — if  it  be  possible — the  diffi- 
culty,  if  not  impossibility,  which  iu  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tendor  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
this  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensive grace  stand  proxy  for  another :  he 
knew  that  many  arc  disposed  to  make  alms- 
givii.g  a  ground  for  neglecting  tho  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  oh  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  wo  owe  to  our  enemies;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  to  forgive,  the  con- 
querors. He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi- 
biting patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soars  far  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  tho  super- 
natural strength  previously  communicated  ? 

Thus  he  ev?ry  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcate?,  are  de- 
rived from  a  full  fountain,  and  fad  by  perennial 
supplios.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influence. 
When  he  recommends  tho  *  perfecting  holiness.* 
it  must  be  done  '  in  the  four  of  the  Lord.'  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 1 
ing  a  conformity  to  the  image  nf  (Sod,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
been  the  axiom  of  a  superstitious  church ;  nor  is 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  leas  apt  to  despite  k*js> 

ledge  than  tho  slave  of  superstition. 

Tho  first  thing  that  God  formed  in  native  tw 
light.  This  preliminary  blessing  disclosed  lat 
other  beauties  of  his  creation,  which  had  dsi 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  they  had  remained  t> 
created.  By  that  analogy  which  runs  Lhrosn 
his  works,  his  first  operation  on  the  heart  is  s> 
stowing  on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amiss: 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  f- 
norance  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  ust 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  is  ss 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indeaa. 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  soss 
glimpses  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  hcioa 
when  he  forfeited  his  spiritual  excellence.  S*> 
ligious  men  sltould  be  diligent  in  obtainisf 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  rets! 
gainsayors;  they  will  swallow  assertions  At 
truths,  and  conclude  every  objection  to  be  vaU 
which  they  cannot  refute.  An  unfurnished  miss 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Era 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  when 
the  champion  of  truth  entera  the  field  vriuta 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself,  as  it  did  is 
tho  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  semblance  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  views  and  rigbt  as. 
tions  of  religion  so  highly,  that  be  makes  Iks 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  CcJaesians,a 
mattei  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  iocsv 
sant  prayer,  fie  prays  not  only  thai  they  might 
be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christians,  *  filled  whs 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom  asi 
spiritual  understanding ;'  but  ho  does  not  furfst 
to  teach  them  that  this  knowledge  must  be  mass 
practical,  they  must  walk  worthy  of  the  Lstt\ 
they  must  be  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  It  a 
among  the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  trisossj 
and  knowledge.  And  this  ascription  is  pressed 
upon  us  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impelling.'  as 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  thorn  from  linn. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  reli- 
gious ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
he  places  Intelligence  as  the  ground-work  of 
Christianity.  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  he  considers  as  the  first  ru- 
diments taught  in  the  divino  school.  This  know, 
ledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  the  at. 
tributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  excellence  as 
can  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  faint  sha- 
dows, inexpressive  figures  of  the  Divinity.  The 
best  lights  we  can  throw  upon  his  per  lections 
arc  from  his  own  Word,  assisted  bv  his  own 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
is  from  our  faith  in  that  w6rd,  and  our  only 
strength  from  our  acquiescence  in  the  offers  of 
that  Spirit. 

■  And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sacred 
Record  for  a  more  consummate  statement,  at 
once  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  uf 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  in 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  7  No  one  who  has 
devoutlv  studied  him,  can  shift  off  the  neglect 
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ejf  doty  by  the  plea  of  igiiorance.  It  would  be 
vindicating  one  sin  by  committing  another.  He 
•very  where  exhibit*  such  luminous  characters 
of  God  and  Christ,  each  clear  views  of  rig  ht  and 
wrong,  such  living  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
such  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption  and 
Chri»tian  purity,  that  he  who  would  evade  the 
condemnation  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
violation  of  duty,  must  produce  some  other  apo- 
logy than  that  be  did  not  know  it.  What  ex. 
ease  will  those  modern  sceptics  offer  for  their 
Inducement  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
shrewd  either  to  despise  or  neglect  T  Whatever 
is  good  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Re- 
relation  which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
are  rich  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  from 
that  property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  while 
she  disavows,  what  she  could  never  have  found 
out  hftrself.  She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
and  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tion, to  the  source  from  which  she  draws.  She 
nixes  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma- 
terials, and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
improved  reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian- 
sty,  some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
Ylllify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did  not 
learn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught,  that,  to 
neglect  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  such  conse- 
quences can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re. 
reeled  religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
understood,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
or  any  high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
But  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint, 
anoe  with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfully 
defended.  Ignorance  on  these  points  would 
throw  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  scepti- 
cism, as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
cause  of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  religion  is  'a  workman  that  netdetk  to  be 
ashamed.'  He  should  carefully  cultivate  bis 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of  its 
imperfection.  The  more  be  proceeds  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational 
Acuities,  the  more  he  will  discover  their  insuffi- 
ciency :  and  his  humility  striking  its  root  more 
deeply  as  his  knowledge  shoots  higher,  he  will 
bocouM  more  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di. 
vine  revelation,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  do. 
sine  of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 
heart 

Some  well-meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  justification  of  their  low  attainments,  Saint 
Paul**  exaltation  of  'the  foolishness  of  preach. 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe.'  *  It  was,'  says  a 
learned  divine,  '  a  mode  not  unusual  with  Saint 
Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expressive  of 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  effects  produced  bv  it*— In  calling  the  Gos- 
pel foolishness,  therefore,  he  only  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  '  the  natural  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  were  ftoMshnoss,    The  ex- 
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pression,  therefore,  offers  no  apology  for  non- 
sense, no  pfoa  for  ignorance.  However,  the  hu- 
mility of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,'  he  has  left  us  the 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  excellence.  He  depreciates,  it  is  true,  all 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  false,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *for  the  Cross  of  Christ* 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  8aviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
oast  into  shade  the  object  be  was  bound  to  re* 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  standing,  and  frequent  te  petit  ion  thst  be 
would  'destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pru- 
dent,' yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  above 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holiness, 
conquest  over  sin,  wissrall  other  spiritual  gains, 
are  only  to  be  effected  bv  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  This  doctrine,  the  importance  of 
which  he  every  where  intimates,  he  more  expli- 
citly teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  painte 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  ae 
a  speculative  dogms,  instead  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence,  they  disbe- 
lieve its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  eo  slightly  regarded,  is 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe- 
remptorily asserted,  or  constantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  us,  as  the 
only  deliverer  from  sin,  to  an  ideal  person! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  fervent  habitual  prayer  of 
faith  is  the  mean  suggested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a 
spiritual  act.  God  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers.-— 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  than 
f  jseiee  timet  in  this  chapter  only,  there  is  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  tho  adoption  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi. 
rit,  because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirits  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  we 
see  its  result,  that  we  perceive  the  effect  of  thie 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actnal  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  our  internal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effect, 
ed  by  any  pow<*r  of  our  own.  The  humble  eVn- 
not  but  feel  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  bo 
acknowledge  it    Let  us  be  assured,  that  I»J. 
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Bite  Wisdom,  which  koowi  how  we  arc  consti- 
tuted,  and  what  are  oar  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  earnestly  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend- 
ingly and  beautifully  taught  by  the  Divine 
Teacher,  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  performed  exclusively  in  one  distin- 
guished place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
cumbrous  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration;  when  the  contrite 
heart  was  to  supersede  the  costly  sacrifice,  and 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  visible.  He  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
opposition :  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
outward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  oxlerior  •  decent'  and^  orderly,*  was  emble- 
matical of  the  purity  anofvegularUy  within  ! 

While  Paul's  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  does  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seize  the  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  luvity  the  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
does  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  pietence  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  gifts  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  he  observe*  how  im- 
properly these  gifts  and  supernatural  powers 
had  been  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were  con- 
ferred ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  there  showy  distinctions, 
than  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
grift*'  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end ;  *  that 
ie  .nay  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church ;' 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  that  they  them- 
selves  were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
gans of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  While  he 
insinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  powers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge- 
nuine Christian;  he  removes  the  difficulty,  by 
showing  then)  there  was  a  more  exerllent  vay% 
by  which  they  might  most  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  »  way/  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
the  true  believer,  is  Charity;  all  the  properties 
of  which  he  describes,  not  for  their  instructions 
only,  but  for  ours  also. 

If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished  no  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
his  life  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favour  a- 
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1  ble  to  a  more  formidable,  because  a  less  *» 

■  pectcd  and  more  common  evil, — we  mean  iasjf 
lerence.  Coldness  and  inefficiency,  indeed,  e* 
in  the  estimation  of  some  persona,  reputasice 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often   obtain  tbtto 

I  nourable  name  of  Prudence ;  but  to  Saint  Psi 
1  it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  was  ass: 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  nothsf 
was  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the  b> 
nest  severity  which  his  integrity  compels  im 
to  exercise  against  the  opposers  of  vital  Cars* 
tianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  eessn 
against  them  from  men  of  their  own  Dartre 
country.  For  instance,  when  he  condemn*  ■ 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  Ian 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  be  cm. 
roborates  the  truth  of  his  testimony*  by  the  at 
thority  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  proses* 
These  slow  sensualists,  these  indulgers  of  ap- 
petite, these  masters  of  ceremonies,  he  not  o% 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  hie  pagan  es> 
tation,  -This  witness  is  true.*  And  at  nuysi 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  disenni 
nsting  mode  of  church  government,  that  las 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhort 
ed  Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Church,  ■ 
'bo  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instrneusj 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs  Tim 
to  '  rebuke  sharply'  these  temporizing  teachen, 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  grave  and  sedate  indolence,  is* 

vesting  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute.*' 

moderation,  eats  out  the  very  heart's  core  sf 

piety.    He  knew  that  these  somnolent  chars* 

tcrs  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjst ; 

that  they  excite   no  alarm,  because  they  fed 

none.     Their  tale  of  observances  is  regularly 

brought  in;  their  list  of  forms  is  completely 

made  out.  Forms,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  thing* 

when  they  are  '  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure 

the  quick ;'  but  here  the  observances  are  restei 

in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence. 

The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protection; 

but  a  substitute.    The  teacher  and  the  taught, 

neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  soothing 

|  and    soothed,   reciprocate   civilities,   exchange 

!  commendations.  If  little  good  is  done,  it  i*  well; 

|  if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is  better  ;  if  no  super- 

.  fluity  of  zeal  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  alL    The 

!  Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed, — *  My 

people  love  to  have  it  so.' 

|  Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  is  also 
,  a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  compress- 
,  cd  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
,  his  beloved  Titus  ;* — *  In  all  things  showing 
,  thyself  a  pattern  of  pood  vorks.  In  doctrine 
showing  uncorruptness%  gravity,  sincerity,  sound 
speech.*  We  free  here,  in  a  few  significant  words, 

■  a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  ii 
,  susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.     The  most 

elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  tho  sub* 
:  stantial  worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  must  furnish  his  own  practical  com- 
mentary by  transferring  into  his  life  the  pattern, 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept.  He  adds, 
the  sure  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  so  correct 


•  Gospel  of  8t.  John,  chap,  iv 


•  Titus,  eh  ii. 
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,  Will  be  to  •Hence  calumny ;  the  adversary  of 
m  religion  will  be  ashamed  of  hi*  enmity  when  he 
m  wees  the  purity  of  its  professor  defeat  all  attempts 
"  to  discredit  him. 

-m  It  is  a  truth,  verified  in  every  age  of  the 
church,  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached, 
stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  dispo- 
k  sitions  of  man  ;  they  militated  against  his  cor. 
rupt  affection* ;  they  tended  to  subdue  what  had 
been  hitherto  invincible, — the  stubborn  human 
will ;  to  plant  self-denial  where  self-love  had  be- 
fore overrun  the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin, 
to  point  to  the  8aviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
to  exclude  boasting,  are  the  spostls's  invariable 
objects.  These  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
of  argument,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion ;  by 
every  injunction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo- 
tive to  the  hearer ;  but  these  injunctions,  neither 
argument,  persuasion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
der engaging.— Man  loves  to  have  his  corrup- 
tions soothed ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 
oombat  them :  man  would  have  his  errors  in. 
dulgcd ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
Paul  preached,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
bassadors  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
position to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
furnishes  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  When  we 
have  a  piece  of  unwelcome  news  to  report,  we 
prepare  the  hearer  by  a  soothing  introduction ; 
we  break  his  fall  by  some  softening  circum- 
stances ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
he  listens ;  he  distrusts — but  we  arrive  at  the 
painful  truth ;— the  secret  is  out,  the  prepare, 
tion  is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
in  its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
seen,  heard,  or  felL 

•  Thy  Dews  bath  made  thee  a  most  axljr  rain.' 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
comfort  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  in  vague  and  general  terms.  He 
persuades  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
evidence  of  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva- 
tion. The  fountain  of  forgiveness  may  flow, 
bat  if  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  wo  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
we  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
comfort,  Paul,  when  be  wishes  •  peace*  wishes 
•  grace*  also ;  this  last  he  alwavs  places  first  in 
order,  knowing  that,  before  the  peace  can  be 
•olid,  it  must  have  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
character  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
includes  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
other  no  evil ;  but '  the  peace  of  God,*  insures  to 
us  all  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
end  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  Paul's  eccesiastical  polity, 
sve  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  of  his  Epistles, 
object,  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  limit, 
ed  his  instructions  to  eeajes  which  relate  only 
so  the  peculiar  concerns  ore particular  church  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  general  edifi- 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  local 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  Societies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  they  sre  composed,  are  much 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  conten- 
tions of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
differ  something  in  matter,  and  much  in  form 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modern  date  yet 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  resem- 
blance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  which 
may  seem  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  h  adds 
to  the  value  of  Saint  Paul's  expostulation,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  cases. — His  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  to- 
tally unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refer  I o  particular  usages  of  the  general  church 
at  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer  exist 
There  are  freouent  references  to  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  history, 
and  assisting  in  its  first  formation ;  and  the  wri- 
ter who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  Epistles 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  been 
imperfect 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions,  such 
as  the  existing  case  required,  or  rather  permit- 
ted, he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to  exter- 
nal tilings,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chris- 
tianity at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduced  ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
religion  mere  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  its 
ecclesiastical  character  was  of  that  generalized 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
form  of  national  government  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent  it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth ;  but  that  almost  all  is  of 
such  general  application:  relative  circumstances 
did  indeed  operate,  but  they  always  opera  tod 
subordmately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicablcncss  of  this  elegant  and 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  isequslly  the  pro- 
perty of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  it 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  and  the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected  with  that  age  which  shall  precede  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believer  win 
•(ways  be  equally  awakened  by  doctrines  which 
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will  equally  apply  to  their  conscience*,  by  prin- 
ciples which  will  always  have  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  promisee  which  will  always 
carry  consolation  to  their  hearts.  By  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  countries  Paul  will  bo  considered  as 
a  cosmopolite,  and  by  those  of  all  ages  as  a  con. 
temporary.  Even  when  he  addresses  indivi- 
duals,  his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  collective  man 
as  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 
The  Style  and  Genius  of  Saint  Paul 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  sufferings,  yet  he  never  dwells 
upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters — that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of  his  trials 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  would  he  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  us  histories  of 
their  own  life  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
is  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
bv  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  Paul's  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his 
subject  His  powerful  and  diversified  character 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors — the 
loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
the  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  St  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
feeling.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  gifted ;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifices  of  com- 
position. In  Paul's  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ- 
ing in  style  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
dutr,  yet  branching  out  into  a  wider  range, 


breaking  the  subject  into  more  parts,  and  grfBg 
results  instead  offsets. 

Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  make*  a  subs? 
use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambitious  of 
ornament,  his  style  is  as  much  varied  as  his  sab. 
ject,  and  always  adapted  to  it  He  is  by  turns ft> 
hement  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  at  anej; 
impassioned,  and  didactic ;  now  pursuing  Ms 
point  with  a  logical  exactness,  now  ^■■^■■■■^g 
the  rules,  of  which  he  was  a  master;  ofisa  mak 
ing  his  noble  neglect  more  impressive  than  tat 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  man 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.  Hs  ■ 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  his  rea- 
soning, though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the  best 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhaps  owiag 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  Use  rapidity 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  souL 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  snayoeo*. 
sionally  appear,  all  his  complications  are  cap* 
ble  of  being  analysed  into  principles ;  so  last 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  the 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  nnmnasnt 
ed  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  position  of  piety,  sa 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity,  usd- 
ligible  from  its  clearness,  and  valuable  frossisi 
weight 

An  apparent,  though  not  unpleasing,  discon- 
nection in  his  sentences  is  sometimes  found  Is 
arise  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunctive  avis 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  in  ideas,  the  isjejsj 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thick-set}  that 
he  could  not  atop  their  course  while  be  ought 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  eos> 
necting  links,  which  in  a  meaner  writer  might 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  energy 
and  force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  asd 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle.  In  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,  there 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  conjunc- 
tion. Such  a  particle  would  have  enfeebled  the 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  sense.  The  variety 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  but  one  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  the  diversity  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  them  without  catching  some- 
thing of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written. 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  with  a 
corresponding  quicknoss ;  and  without  amplifi- 
cation scorn  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  reader 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakness.  If  fail 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, to  tako  something  from  hie  clearness, 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Condensed 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  instruc- 
tions that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  at 
what  expansion  they  are  susceptible.  His  com- 
pression has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  spirit,  his 
diction  an  impetuosity,  which  art  would  in  vain 
labour  to  mend.  His  straightforward  sense 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
thoirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  ornament 
He  never  interrupts  (he  race  to  pick  up  the 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for  re- 
flection himself,  almost  by  imperceptible  me- 
thods invites  his  reader  to  reflect.  When  he 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  ha  will  suggest 
ample  food  for  long -dwelling  awditation.  Every 
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NBtonce  ii  pregnant  with  thought,  is  abundant 
fal  imitruction.  Witness  the  many  thousands 
•f  sermons  which  hare  sprang  from  these  com- 
pnratively  few,  but  most  prolifie  seeds.  Thus, 
if  ho  docs  not  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  elo- 
|oence  by  the  critic**  path,  he  never  fails  to  at- 
tain its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffuse- 
Bess,  copious  without  redundance.  His  eloquence 
b  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
the  surface,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
I  deep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
ef  the  inmost  soul,  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart* 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  often 
found,  and  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this 
great  writer,  never  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
point  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
pinch  he  is  lending.  From  his  most  discursive 
lights  he  never  fails  to  bring  home  some  added 
itrcngth  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
when  he  is  longest  on  the  wing,  or  loftiest  in 
lis)  ascent,  he  comes  back  to  his  subject  enrich, 
si  with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
edoublod  vigour.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
iliJied  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
rhich  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
tently  abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  noli- 
siaa,  and  love,  and  in  the  rich  display  of  the 
UdeemeVs  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
here  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
rt  be*ides  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
oint  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
ncidental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the 
Boment  when  ho  seems  to  wander  from  the  di- 
net  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  be  still 
taw  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
efore  that  of  hi  ■  lies  rer.  I  n  the  recapitulation  of 
he  events  of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
rhen  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  his 
Bind  ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
*  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
boold  raise  the  dead  7*  He  then  resumes  his 
larrative  as  rapidly  as  ho  had  flown  off  from  it ; 
Kit  returns  to  his  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
additional  circumstance,  that  *  Christ  was  the 
irst  that  should  rise  from  the  dead ;*— -as  if, 
mving  before  put  tho  question  in  the  abstract, 
m  had  been  since  paving  the  way  for  the  csta- 
ilishmviit  of  the  fact. 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
ion,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
lints.  It  is  observable  often,  how  little  time  he 
mates  in  narrative;  and  how  much  matter  be 
tresses  into  a  few  words ;  •  Ye,  brethren,  hsve 
altered  the  like  things  of  vour  own  country  men, 
ven  as  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
be  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
•rsecuted  ns ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
ontrary  to  all  men, — tbrbidding  us  to  spesk  to 
he  t inutile*  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
heir  sins  always— for  the  wrath  is  come  upon 
hem  to  the  utmost*  What  a  quantity  of  his- 
ory  docs  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
if  their  character,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish- 


Nor  does  this  brevity  often  trench  on  his  ex- 
rficitness.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Thcs- 
ftJoniana,  from  the  fnnrfaaeJh  at  the  twentieth 


verse,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  funda- 
mental, moral,  and  religious  monitions,  com. 
prising  almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life 
in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  The  selection  of  hie 
words  is  as  apt,  as  bb  enumeration  of  duties  is 
just.  He  beseeches  his  converts  •  to  know  them 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works*  sake ;'  while  to 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhorts  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  hie 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces  the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  be  does  not  talk  of  the  Isth- 
mian games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  latter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop- 
tion as  bis  children,  and  their  •  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  the  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games ;  to  fit  them  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of -appetite  required  in  the  Christian  combatant. 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  opens  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  comparison,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustration, 
or  allusion,  ho  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  some 
practical  inference  for  hbown  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary Jear,  in  which  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in- 
terested. So  far  is  he  from  self-confidence  or 
self-satisfaction,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
habit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution 
to  himself.  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gene- 
ral possibility,  *  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.* 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oc- 
curs in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Co- 
rinthians. The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
structs the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,  use, 
end  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  whilst  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  apologue 
with  which  Monenius  Agrippa  appeased  the  to- 
mult  of  the  Roman  populace  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  superior 
to  it.  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  disscntions  in  s 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifts,  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  human  bodv ;  which,  though  distinct 
and  various,  make  up  bv  onion  one  harmonious 
whole.  He  explains  their  incorporation  into 
Christ  by  the  interest  which  the  body  has  in  the 
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several  member*,  each  of  which  by  its  specific 
office  contributes  to  the  general  good.  He  proves 
the  excellence  of  the  dispensation  to  consist  in 
that  verj  variety  which  had  produced  the  con- 
tention ;  and  shows  that,  had  the  same  powers 
been  given  to  all,  the  union  would  have  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  have  been  useless 
in  a  state  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
now  contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unquestionably  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni- 
an so  *  wielded  the  fierce  democracy /  as  to  ani- 
mate with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  up  the  Roman  senate  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  by  the  power  ot  his  eloquence 
made  Cataline  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de- 
testable ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  character  was  established :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
putation. When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
waiting  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com. 
manded  attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap- 
probation. Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dressing his  own  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
— men  of  the  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  pre-occupied  half  the  road  to  success 
and  gbry. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
cuted, unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be- 
fore-hand, whether  ho  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
oven  to  chains — yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  sent.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
the  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos, 
thenes  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences. Now  those  vituperations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  applied  to  other  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  find  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
But  in  the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search, 
ing  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifying  n|*?ctaele  of  their  own  errors 
and  vices :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feeling* 
of  the  hearers  completely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli- 
fied the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  bein?  a  *  good  man,' 
as  well  as  a  good  speaker.  Otherwise,*  says 
that  great  critic,  •  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagination,  he  will  never  reach  the  heart.' 

Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  council,  decision  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.  There  was  no- 
thing conjectural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
never  erratic  for  want  of  a  centre.    'Jesus 


Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  fern*, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shake 
of  turning,'  is  the  ran  of  bis  system,  ana  sal 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  hisiaa 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  kvs> 
niously.  Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  txaksJ 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  tbesrW 
day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  osift 
him  whatever  light  and  heat  they  pes 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an 
mica)  truth,  from  the  most  decisive  and 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  car  ions  to  ebon 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  as 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  for  bis  Sla- 
veries with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  asossf 
of  Rome;  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  hfktJ 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an  i 
of  Rome.    But  mark,  in  the  sequel,  the  sophs  ] 


influence  of  revealed  truth  over  the 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  dedi 
of  human  reason.  The  philosopher  was  inss 
lute  ;  the  apostle  persevered.  Coperniess  s> 
canted  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  at 
free;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terse ni 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  ss> 
viction  of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Sast 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  heart  nil 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ; 4  as  a  dying  SB* 
he  spoke  to  dying  men ;'  and  pleaded  to  tMaYoV 
ings  of  immortal  beings  for  the  lift  of  thevesss 
Others  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  sal 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  lsneT 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embrasd 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  ■> 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a  botat 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.'  He  showed  tkes 
1  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  then 
free.1     He  pointed  them  to  *  life  everlastisf.' 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  fbusM 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surpriisd 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  ejaculation  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unable  to 
repress  ?  Often  do  we  participate  those  fteliof* 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  most  sab* 
dued  moments,  and  impel  him  to  magnify  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip- 
tion of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted 
adoration  :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
soul,  wo  seem  to  make  even  the  roost  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of  so 
great  a  writer  our  own  :  and  so  far  from  coldly 
condemning  what  we  almost  believe  our  owe, 
we  realize  something  of  the  observation  of  the 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  mind 
19  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoices  and 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what  it  had  so 
much  delight  in  contemplating.1  *  No  real  Chris- 
tian can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephcsians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet** 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius,  and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance,  frequently  manifests  thesarao 
inextinguishable  energy  of  soul.  His  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Apostle,  is  hot  within  him  ;  the  fire 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  Psalms 
under  such  an  influence  become  only  one  varied 
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■train  of  laudatory  prayer.  In  the  nineteenth, 
Jfer  instance,  he  breake  oat  in  admiration  of  the 
Divine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  auch  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  expres- 
sion, aa  if  he  could  never  unburden  the  fulness 
of  his  overflowing  heart  Ho  describes  it  in  no 
less  than  six  different  forms  of  perfection  :  and 
with  every  form,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
•mint  of  after  ages,  he  connects  a  practical  de- 
duction. Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  ho  proves 
that  his  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
should  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, — gives 
wisdom  to  the  simple,— rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
light  to  the  eyes, — is  not  only  true,  but  rights- 
ous  altogether.' 

If  Paul  indulges  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
ewn  gratitude,  it  is  to  communicate  the  sacred 
flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
•  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,*  it  is  because 
he  hopes  by  the  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
enlarge  their*.  In  catching,  however,  the '  sa- 
cred flame,  let  us  never  forget  that,  in  bis  warm* 
est  addresses,  in  his  roost  ardent  expressions  of 
grateful  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
which  becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  Me  Kins  eternal,  immortal,  intitiMe 
—4ke  hle§oed  and  mdy  potentate — King  of  king; 
l0rd  of  lord§, — lit  who  hath  immortality — who 
dwtlleth  in  the  lisht  that  no  man  can  approach 
mntoy—Hc  iCi\o  hath  honour  and  power  eoerlaeU 
•ng>,  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
■peak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
being  more  particularly  tho  disciples  of  Saint 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastised  lan> 
fas%c.  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  sdjectives,  which  be- 
trays a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

•  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  :  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?'  They  may 
indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
come  boldly  to  th«  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majosty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  on  the  other  ?  Is  not  •  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh'  sometimes  treated  with  a 
freedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divinn  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
lowed  up  in  the  human  ?  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever  kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  pioty, 
but  is  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  affi- 
nity  to  piety  ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
at  the  foot  ut'  the  magnificent  itnagt,  and  is  just 
so  far  removed  from  the  true  refinement  and 
golden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  bo  learned 
by  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per- 
son-* no  offending  should  pload  warmth  of  affec- 
tum, their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
thirf  fa  ling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their   great  master.    In  our    own  admirable 


•  This  rrmirk  applies  1 


particularly  to  certain 


Hyaans  wriiirn  in  a  very  eevoot  strain,  but  with  a  de- 
votion raiavr  amatory  lean  rtvertaiial. 


church  service,  this  scriptural  soberness  of  style 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  bat 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  present 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  class, 
the  learned  spcculatists  of  the  German  school, 
as  recently  presented  to  as  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist  Some  of  these  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  re- 
finement ;  too  air?  to  be  tangible,  too  mystic  to 
be  intelligible.  The  apostle's  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  princi- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
affection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud ;  Paul's  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light.  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnest 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *  the  fine 
arts.*  Nor  would  he  have  compared  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
1  Free  Masonry,*  any  more  than  he  would  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thing  but  his 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades ;  in  Him, 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  docs  ho  ever 
make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib- 
ing to* enthusiasm'  any  of  the  good  effects  of 
religion.  In  tho  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  be  found. 

Had  tho  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  havo  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  principle 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  othereal  spirits,  who  are  fed 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  ima- 
gination, who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumera- 
ble multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing,— such  a  limited,  such 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockory, 
when  tho  Holy  Spirit  could  alone  help  their  in- 
firmities, to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muccn.  To 
refer  them  to  the  statuary  when  they  were  era  v. 
ing  for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv- 
ing them  stones  for  bread.'  Nor  would  he  have 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting 
for  living  water,'  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  scrio js : — To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianity  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  to  every  rational  ia- 
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habitant  on  its  surface,  would  have  been  as  base 
and  treacherous,  unjust  and  narrow,  as  the  to- 
tality of  the  actual  design  is  vast  and  glorious. 
Even  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  umpire  of  intellect  in  (»rccce  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosophical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  being  the  case,)  that  would  neither 
have  advanced  the  general  faith,  nor  improved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris, 
tianity  limited  its  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quent be  no  fits,  to  evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to 
mm  of  genius,  how  insignificant  would  have 
been  her  value  in  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
that  boundless  benevolence  which  commands 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich  in 
faith,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
which  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
vent devices  which  he  does  not  command.  The 
talent  of  a  certain  Laccdremonian  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war. 
like  instrument  a  string  more  than  the  state  al- 
io ur-d.  Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in- 
vention, he  was  cashiered  for  his  disobedience  : 
so  far  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 
Much  were  it  to  bo  wished,  that  these  deep 
tli inkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
lude with  every  consideration  for  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
servient  to  their  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassing  his  vast  intellectual  treasures,  no  that 
they  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  often  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not  no 
much  seek  to  peuetrat"  its  dopths,  where  alone 
they  aro  to  bo  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
Cod,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  their  pursuits  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
tcresfiug :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  firling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  the  beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  '  the 
new  cloth'  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar- 
nient.* 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain 
lofty  region  in  thoir  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  after  them ; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  uf  the ir 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
ul!  associations  of  daily  occurrence.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  for  earth,  and  too  lo»v 
for  heaven ;  too  refined  for  sense,  and  too  gross 


for  spirit;  they  keep  a  magazine  of  airy  specu- 
lations, and  shining  reveries,  and  puzzling  me- 
taphysics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  drive 
to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar ;  but  the  real 
effect  to  separate  themselves  and  their  system 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good. 

God  could  never  intend  we  should  disparage 
his  own  gift,  his  highest  natural  gift,  intellec- 
tual excellence.  But  knowing  that  those  who 
possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently  forward,  not 
only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to  overvalue  them, 
selves  for  possessing  it,  he  knew  also  that  its 
possessors  would  require  rather  repression  than 
excitement.  Accordingly,  wo  do  not  recollect 
an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  ability  either  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Old,  in. 
deed,  there  is  the  sovcre  censure  of  a  Prophet 
on  its  vain  exercise;  *thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;*  and  in  the 
New,  the  only  mention  of  ■  high  imaginations,* 
is  accompanied  with  an  injunction,  *to  cast 
them  down,*  and  this  in  order  to  the  great  and 
practical  end  of  *  bringing  overv  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedionco  of  Christ.' 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the  powers, 
and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  limits.  He 
know  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  their 
own  operation,  without  positive  institutions,  fil- 
ed laws,  prescribed  bounds.  To  subdue  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tame  the 
sensual  appetites.  He  was  aware,  that  to  fill 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  of  heroic 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  mm, 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  and  in- 
flammable faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  holy 
habits  and  the  prescription  of  specific  duties  and 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Paul 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy^afl 
to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  first  question  w  Wi 
seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not  this,  *  How 
bright  are  thv  contentions  V  but  *  How  reade?t 
thou  ?• 

The  subject  is  too  important,  ae  a  matter  of 
caution,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  light. 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
conviction.  There  is  something  in  per  lection 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  heart  glow- 
ing  with  strong  feeling.*,  and  a  mind  imbued 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even  Rou««caa 
eould  lie  the  occasional  eulogist  of  Christianity. 
He  eould  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  with 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fallen  spirit 
from  a  seraph's  wing.  His  fine  imagination 
was  fired  with  the  sublimo  of  Christianity,  as  it 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue-  of  PI  -do,  i 
picture  of  Raffaclle,  or  any  exhibition  of  ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critic  in 
intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  amongst  the 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in  his  !»•  au- 
tiful  work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  the  crea- 
tion, 'Ii*»t  there  be  light,  and  there  w;n  lij/i.t,' 
as  a  perfect  instance  of  t  he  sublime.  Hoc.  \U 
it  *  a  jiiFt  idea,  and  a  noblo  expression  of  tho 
power  of  God.'  Yet,  though  struck  with  thia 
passage  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whom  he  coolly 
calls,  *  no  ordinary  person,  he  was  satisfied  with 
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the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  without  examining 
Into  that  truth  which  is  the  spring  and  fountain 
or  all  beauty.  Though  be  lived  eo  late  at  the 
third  century,  yet  he  doss  not  appear  to  have 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion i  end  thue  bat  too  lamentably  demonftrated, 
that  the  Utte  may  give  ita  most  favourable  ver. 
diet  to  a  system  which  had  yet  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart. 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some, 
thing  that  could  not  be  supplied ;  in  his  sorrows, 
something  that  could  not  be  consolated  ;  in  his 
lapse,  something  that  could  not  be  restored  by 
elegant  speculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  ain  could  not  be 
healed  by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afford 
a  remedy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
five  our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
is  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety ,  let  us  boldly 
reply  with  the  Prophet,  •What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  any  more  with  Idols?* 


CHAP.  XL 
&inf  Pear*  Tendenus$  of  Htmrl. 

Amono  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
thinp  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
toe  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
ter than  he  who  courts  and  flatten  it.  They 
seek  not  its  favour  nor  its  honours,  but  they  give 
a  more  substantia]  proof  of  affection, — they 
seek  its  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  salvation. 

If  ever  nun,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-emi- 
nent  claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropist,  that  man 
is  the  Apostle  PauL  The  warmth  of  his  affec- 
lions,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 
the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  feelings,  ss  they  sppear  more  detailed 
throughout  his  own  Epistles,  constitute  a  roost 
interesting  part  of  his  very  diversified  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  in  the  common  cir. 
cumstances  of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  thovjrh 
truly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tend to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
temper,  but  by  a  repulsiveneee  of  manner,  by 
not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  neglect 
of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kindness.  They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
fer it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
him  who  receives  it  In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit  We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  that  if  they  are  more  averse 
from  bestowing  oomnsendation,  than  from  re- 
ceiving it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
solves,  miies  with  this  reluctance.  Bat  be  this 
w  it  may,  tender  spirits  ejei  foaling  hearts, 
ft 


•  it  nay. 
Yoc.lI. 


especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religions 
course,  require  the  fostering  sir  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  sre  not  ablo  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducted  it.  The  importance  of  concili- 
atory and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  success  of  two  famous  Athe- 
nian generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  though 
Pericles  and  Nicies  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways won  the  people  by  his  kind  snd  insinuate 
ins;  address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  the 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  eiaspereted  instead 
of  winning  them  ctttt%  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  encourage  in  bis  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  He  carefully  cul- 
tivates every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  •  gen- 
tie  among  them  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren.* He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  once; 
he  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  the  ways 
of  religion  should  stsrt  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
ror is  committed ;  be  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  buddiog  graces,  he 
fences  bis  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposes 
them  to  the  Mast.  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  that  the  lees 
vigorous  sre  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  sre  not  always 
amiable ;  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distressec,  and  con- 
suits  the  natural  feelings  of  hie  friends,  ss  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, though  it  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
common  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appears 
among  them  again  that  any  breach  might  be 
heeled,  and  every  painful  feeling  done  away, 
which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  offending  indivi- 
dual might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
the  joyfolnees  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  be  might  have  given  them 
pain  ■by  hie  severe  reproofs  in  s  preceding  let- 
ter,  yet  instantly  the  predominsting  integrity 
of  hie  mind  leeds  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow  had  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it.  His  rejoicing  that  the  veiy  sorrow  ho 
had  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow, — his  reflec- 
tion* on  the  benonoial  results  of  this  affliction, 
—on  the  repentance  it  had  produced,  the  die* 
Unction  between  this  tod  wortlV]  wjnweu  ^ssj 
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onerous  energy  in  enumerating  the  several  in- 
s La  net-  9  in  which  this  good  effect  had  appeared  ; 
•yea,  whnt  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
leafing  of  yourselves,  yos,  what  Indiana, 
tion,  yea,  what  fear,1  and  the  animating  conclii 
sion,  that  *  in  all  thing*  they  hud  proved  them 
selves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  at!  afford  a 
if  oof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
nv  possible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  graft  can  inflation. 

No  one  ever  ppsaeased  more  nearly  in  pcrrec 
linn,  the  virtuous  art  or  softening  the  severity 
of  the  couture  he  is  obliged  to  in 8 tot,  no  MM 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
blUty  uf  principle,  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  conveying:  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  m*nyn  when  he  thought 
omv  of  his  convert*  had  acted  improperly,  in 
teed  of  saying  1  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase, '  I  praise  you  not.1  This  address 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succca* 
eive  ex  ample  furnUhes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
And  beautiful  mode]  for  our  own  conduct.  With 
what  deep  regret  does  he  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  no  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
verely on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-  men  tinned  I  With  what  troth  and  justice 
docs  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence of  friendship,  than  com  me  rid  tit  ions,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  la  thorn  to  have  received !  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  thaw  especially 
whose  mom  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  I  hat  though  this 
xnnst  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  to  Jet  the  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sure* ;  oflhii  I  ruth  they  give  the  surest  proof  by 

3  jny  wttb  which,  like   the  apostle,  they  wel- 
ome  the  retur ning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  dclin&cy  of  his  distinctions, — he 
wrote  to  them  ouf  of  much  affliction  and  anguish 
of  hnift ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  thetu  by  a 
display  of  his  own  For  row,  but  that  they  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  abundant  lowt  he  had  for  them. 
Nor  docs*he4  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blajiie  a 
vhole  community  fbr  the  faults  of  individuals  : 
lam  grievzd  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  over* 
chavur  you  all.  Mark  hi*  justice  in  separating 
the  offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mod*  of  attack? 
Do  we  nit  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dressed  as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  taints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
sinner*  7 

U living  received  sufficient  proofs  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish* 
mrnt,  and  of  the  penitence  of  the  offender  in 
ft! omitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
for  his  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort.  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  hear!  bound  op.  No  one  was  ever  more 
tturfiou*  tbmn  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  contrition  ; 
none  man  vagvr  to  ileal  ill  pang** 


Want  of  consider  ation  is  an  error  into  wl 
even  good  men  sometimes  fa  J  J.  They  do 
always  enter  intimately  into  the  character 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  ' 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  tike  one  that  felt, 
came  he  partook  the  same  fallen  h amenity 
them:  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the 
nimitiee  of  our  common  nature,  who  could  ili 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  snd 
error ;  who  expected  inconsistency, 
net  deterred  by  perver series* ;  who 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  » 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappointed  at 
meeting  with  it.  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  of 
flush  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  of 
stone. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  by  tin 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors, — Saint  Peal** 
tenderness  for   his  converts  was  doubt 
creased  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  errors; 
a  remembrance  which  loll  a  compsssionste  feel- 
ing on  his  impressible  hearL     It  never,  * 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  mi  sen 
compassion  of  prefer  in  g  the  case  of  his  frii 
to  their  safety.     He  never  soothed  where  it 
his  duty  to  reprove.     He  knew   that   intc, 
was  the  true  tenderness ;  that  s  harsh 
which  might  tend   to  save  the  soul,  had 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endan- 
ger it 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infirmi- 
ties even  of  good  men,  he  had  aoch  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  strict' 
no-is,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  faari 
to  his  Got  t  nth  tan  friends,  that  when  be 
among  them,  *  he  should  nut  find  them  »u 
he  would;*  in  order  to  soften,  he  divides 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  he  should  be  fbun- 
them  soch  as  they  would  not1  Knowing* 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control, 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  ejrpn 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might 
among  them  *  debates,  envyings,  wrath,  si 
lugs/  he  tenderly  apologizes  tor  expressing  his 
api>rehcnsinns,  because  fast  in  conversation  hs 
misfit  use  sharpness*  In  his  most  severs  ami* 
madversions  he  d'*e*  not  speak  of  any  with 
less  harshness.  Ho  seldom  treats  the  bad 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  leave 
them  some  remains  of  credit.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every 
of  charact  r,  ho  should  strip  them  also  of  •■ 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to 
formation,  It  is  indeed  almost  cutting  off 
chance  of  a  return  lo  virtue,  when  we  do 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  re  puts 
to  which  he  may  ai ill  be  led  lo  act  op. 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  ?  Though  Time* 
thy  is  exhorted  lo  have  no  compsnv  with  him 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  Paul's  Epiatt«\  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  he  may  be 
ashamed  ;*  *  yet  is  be  not  lo  be  accounted  as 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  In  have  been  no  church  which 
had  fallen  into  such  important  error*  as  that  of 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  Epistle 
I  v»  there  more  ^tt^aiatoti  southing,  mure  ' 
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httory  preliminaries  to  the  counsels  or  the  cen. 
•ores  he  is  about  to  eommonicate.  He  tells 
them  that  *  in  every  thing  they  are  enriched,* — 
*  that  they  come  behind  in  no  gift,'  before  he 
reprehends  them  for  their  contentions  spirit,  for 
their  divisions,  for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though 
the  reproof  would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not 
be  met  with  a  spirit  previously  exasperated — a 
spirit  which  those  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  by  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
irascible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
the  offender  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 
proof. 

This  intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfection 
is  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  intimat- 
ing how  necessary  this  common  principle  of 
mutual  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
so  much  to  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others. 
In  his  usual  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
he  does  not  forget  to  remind  them,  that  it  was 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ 

As  the  ardent  seal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
no  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
never  blinded  his  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
spring  of  his  natural  feeling;  his  sensibility 
was  exquisite ;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
quickened  by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re- 
gulated  by  a  faith  which  oonquered  all. 

His  sorrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which  were 
intense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any 
thing  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
by  personal  considerations ;  the  varying  condi- 
tion, the  alternate  improvement  or  declension  of 
his  converts  alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  de- 
press his  feelings.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit 
does  be  mourn  over  some, '  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.'  Mark 
agpin  his  self-renouncing  joy — 'We  are  glad 
when  we  are  weak  and  ye  are  strong.'  Again, 
1  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.' 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
his  departure  for  Jerusalem, •  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  impri- 
sonment awaited  him,'*  still  he  felt  no  concern 
for  his  own  safety.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
ble disregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
exclaims, '  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'  t 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  ?  It 
arose  from  no  selfish  cause ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
sideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
they  should  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
would  deeply  regret ;  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

*  Acts,  xx. 

t  Ws  Make  no  apology  for  the  repeated  referents*  to 
tils  portion  of  this  most  kautmUng  chapter. 


flection  the  future  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed* 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  of  this 
apostolic  chsrge,  to  which  we  allude. — With 
humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct  He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi- 
dious Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.  He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  built,  faith  and  repentance:  then 
he  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of  instruc- 
tion— private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  ages  of  the 
church ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lic service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.  This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis- 
trations with  ten-fold  effect  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.  It 
would  also  qualify  him  for  more  extensive  use- 
fulness in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.  It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal  for  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
large  and  cordial ;  that  be  did  not  content  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction  * 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  for  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testily  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths, 
because  they  might  be  unpalatable !  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tew 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli- 
gence of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  *was  pare 
from  the  blood  of  all  men ;'  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God !  Ho 
appeals  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touch- 
ing, no aoubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
that  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  for  their 
support! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  \\%A  «<»k&RA 
him  to  exercise  \i,  waa  %.  v^V^  Yw^Ti%^!M**scu 
I  It  reminded  bin  au&tac%>>^\TO^*aX&'to&»'i*"> 
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tiffed  waa  merely  theoretical.     Ho  had,  doubt* 
reqUaHtly   insisted   on   the   principle ;  he 

Uowa  them  tta  practical  crfaet ;  in  this,  as 
,  pressing  homy  every  troth  be 
taught  by  every  tirtue  lie  caerctsed* 

nncEudes  wild  a  powerful  application  to 
his  associates  in  f  Pie  ministry,  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  commit  Hie  caro  of  the  people.  The 
tender  grief,  the  g raleJul  sympathy  tth8  prayera, 
the  tears,  and  embraces  of  I  lie  afflicted  audience* 
•soc rowing  mo*t  because-  they  should  see  his 
dee  no  mora/  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
tutor?  en  Mi  style  or  manner;  and  doubtless 
led  a  higher  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
ranguw,  which,  while  it  rilh  the  hearer  with  ad- 
miration of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con* 
science  untouched*  his  own  heart  unhumbled. 

EftetfafUl  bequeaths,  an  a  kind  of  dying  legacy , 
the  ppnplo  to  their  ministers  \  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first  ;  to  '  lake  heed  to  them- 
selves* *a  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  la  the-ir  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 

*  to  feed  the  church  of  God,'  by  a  motive  at  once 
tJic  most  powerful  and  the  mwt  endearing*  be- 
caasc  ht  hath  purchased  it  with  his  own  htwtt. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
whan  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
lummon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
tmong  the  myriad*  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex 
plorinjff  eye  of  men  and  angels  he  turned  on  the 
More  prominent  and  public  character*,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
ited  with  superior  responsibility  !  What  in- 
itial among  these  distinguished  classea  will 
be  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  s 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  aeenc  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Epheaus,  yet 
there  ia  one  to  come  of  far  higher  interest,  that 
of  their  re-union  ;— that  august  scone,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  appear  together,  st  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,— when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master,— 'llicy  who  have  sought 
that  P/hlcJl  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
aick,*»  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
fch  life  if>r  the  sheep,  that  flock  '  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hand  a,' 

Yes  t  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im* 
nortality  will  aland  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
and  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 
the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
hi  in  overseer,'  every  one  of  whom  bad  sacra. 
men  [\lly  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
")ld,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe- 
riienre  to  that  solemn   call  t     What   a  sound, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant !'  to  him 
who  shall  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  Iremon* 
dous  retpo  ns  i  b  i  li  t y  I  W  b  a  t  a  spectacle  7 — m  u  I . 
Ittudea  entering-  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grain, 
filly  ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
felicity  to  the  seal,  the  fide  lily,  the  prayers  of 

*  Eiekiel  ch  *«iv,  JIW  * 
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their  pastor*  For  them,  to  resume  the  bnn 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book, — for  them,  ft/ 
grrm  poBturts,  into  which  they  had  conducted 
thiir  flock,  thai!  flourish  in  everlasting 
for  I  hem,  the  ttaieri  of  torn/ml*  bttide  which 
had  lid  fArt/i,  ahijl  flow  from  a  Source 
cannot  e*haunt.  from  those  rivi 
pleasure  which  are  st  God's  right  hand  for 
more. 

If  this  spectacle  hat  a  contrast,  we  avert  oar 
eyes  from  th«  con  tempi  at  ion,  If  even  lbs  pic- 
ture is  too  terrible  1o  be  sketched*  who  ouole 
stand  the  po*mibility  of  iH  being  realised* 

This  whole  valedictory  address  to  the 
of  Epheaus  combines  every  beauty  of  com 
lion  I  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion, 
signatimi,  nn  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which 
not    be   sufficiently   admired*     And    the 
intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mi 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  ii 
he  had  delivered,  he  not  only  refers 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  hut 
which  ho  had  abed. 

There  is  nothing  tike  stoical  indifference.  No- 
thing'like  a  contempt  of  the  sen*  i  hi  lit  it*  c/  na* 
tore,  in  his  whota  conduct ;  and  it  ftmti»b*f  i 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tenthrnast 
blend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  no  ehs* 
meter  in  history  which  eihtbits  a  mere  on- 
daunted  heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  tbrr* 
ia  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  frvq.'-itntlr 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  anil  hretk 
my  heart?*  re  an  interrogatory  as  intelii^  hie  to 
ut  in  the  character  of  Paul,  is  the  r 
ration!  *  1  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onlr,  lot 
alito  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesui/ 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that  charge  to 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  em  mm* 
piety,  thst  ihey  are  destitute  of  natural  feejiiuj. 
The  Old  Testament  Saints  were  striking  easav 
pies  of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Pnul  exhorts  his  converts  Mo  stand  fat 
in  the  Lord,'  he  declares  his  own  pari  let  pa  I  i?A 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  termi 
the  most  endearing^'  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  dearly  beloved  ;'-^as  if  he  would  add  to  Um 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afford  to  himself  His  very  csistenr* 
seems  to  depend  on  their  stead  fastness  in  piety 
— *  lor  now  we  irpe  if  ye  stand  last  in  the  Lord.' 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  dcsirmn  of  imparting  to  them  Jttf 
only  the  Got  pel  of  Geo1,  but  alto  ait  otew  *»ml, 

The  spirit  of  rhrmmnity  is  nowhere  mors 
apparent  thin  in  the  affectionate  strain  in  which 
he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  would  auupose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  but 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  his  mode  of  obtesting  tli 
*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  merries 
God1— *  I  Paul  by  myself  beseech  von  by 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.*0  As 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of 
the  rccoucil latino  fbff  which  it  would  be  nati 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  eon 
it  i*.  should  he  the  solicitor, 

Saint  Paul's  xcal  for  the  a  pi  ritual  welfare 
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whole  communities,  did  not  swallow  up  his  ar- 
dent attachment  to  individuals;  nor  did  his  re- 
gard to  their  higher  interest  lead  him  to  over- 
look their  personal  sufTerinp.  He  descends  te 
give  particular  advice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
the  management  of  his  health.  In  his  grief  fur 
the  sickness  of  annther,t  and  his  joy  at  his  re- 
covery, he  does  not  pretend  to  a  feeling  purely 
disinterested,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  lor  his  own  sake,*  *  lest  he 
should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.*  These  soft. 
touches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with 
Ciiriat,  in  the  instances  of  Lasarus  and  John, 
are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as- 
scrtion  of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend- 
ships are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 4 

Tne  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  apuctle 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loved 
his  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which  most  of 
his  Epistles  close,  and  the  affectionate  remem- 
brances which  they  convey,  include  periimpe  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  friends,  than  any 
dosen  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tings of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country.— H*  tees 
a  men,  and  nothing  that  involved  the  best  in- 
terests of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
osity which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel- 
lers to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
order  'to  contemplate  mutilated  sUtuee  and 
defaced  coins ;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
the-  height  of  pyramids,*  with  the  seal  which 
carried  the  late  "martyr  of  humanity  on  a  mure 
noble  pilgrimage,  'to  search  out  infected  hospi- 
tals, to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
take  the  guage  of  human  misery'  in  order  to 
relieve  it 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
eulogist  of  Howard  had  alto  instituted  a  com- 
parison which  would  have  opened  so  vasts  field 

•  Timothy.  t  Eparthrodltns. 

t  It  it  however  ■  debt  of  ju«tice  <Ju#  to  a  departed 
friend  M  observe,  that  an  ripp»rion  could  tea  own  na- 
Sous  !*1  than  thai  Mr.  Riame  Jenynt  wu  not  sincere 
in  bi«  profession  of  Christianity.  The  author  lived 
murk  in  hi*  v*ry  pfenvant  society,  and  i*  persuaded  that 
be  died  a  nnmn  Christian,  lift  had  a  peculiar  turn  of 
■unvNir  :  be  delighted  ia  novelty  and  parados,  and  per- 
bap*  hrouf ht  too  m:icb  of  both  into  hi*  religion.  Inge- 
nious mf»n  will  sometime*  be  ingenious  in  fto  wrong 
■Jsoe.  If  a*  lav*  urn  nech  Mreat  un  *oine  thing*-  and 
andenrale*  other* :  if  he  mistake*  or  overlooks  even  fun 
dam*riul  punt*,  *  » that  tome  of  hi*  opinion*  must  ap- 
peal dVfVrtive.  to  the  eipertenecd  Christian  ;  yet  the 
general  turn  of  hi*  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Christianity  may  render  it  useful  to  others,  by  inviting 
thrro  by  the  v*ry  norelty  of  hi*  manner  to  consult  a 
•p"ri«  *ofevtdence  in  which  they  have  not  b-*n  a  tens 
tnn*Hd  A  sceptical  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pasw, 
who  bad  aloud  out  agaiast  tha  arguuieul  of  *owe  of  thn 
ablr**i  divine*,  was  led  by  tbis  little  work  to  examine 
B>Ke  deeply  into  Internal  Evidence ;  it  *rnt  him  to  read 
as*  Bible  in  a  new  Mint.  Ha  fallowed  np  aw  inquiries, 
c*n«.:ted  authors  whose  views  wsss  asoie  u»atared,aad 


to  hie  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventurous 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi- 
gator, the  diacoveror,  the  naturalist,  with  those 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  '  weariness  and  pain  ful- 
ness, watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri- 
sons, in  deaths  oft,  was  once  stoned,  tin  ire  suf. 
fared  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,*"  went  froai  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  He,  too, 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Hia  business  wss  with  man ;  hia  object  the  dis- 
covery of  man's  moral  wants ;  his  study,  to  ap- 
ply a  proportionate  remedy  ;  hia  work,  to  break 
np  the  barren  ground  of  the  human  soil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.  He  did  not  bring  sway  one  poor 
native  to  graft  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own ;  but  he  car- 
ried to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  be  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquests  ;  but  it  was 
over  too  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  hia  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strug- 
gling with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  barbarians,  and 
(tar  more  hopeless  enterprise !)  among  philoso- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the 
most  uncivilised  nations,  was  reserved  fur  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


CHAP.  XIL 
Smni  PauTt  Heavenly  Mindtdnen. 

Tar/i  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  («od. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  thst  by  uur 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  game  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degraded  stale  by  our 
own  pervereeness,  we  are  not  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  it  He  not  only  shows  tho  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describee 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  oven  in  thie 
world,  by  declaring,  that  n»  be  §piritmally  mind, 
ed  it  lift  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instru- 
ments tor  the  promotion  of  both ;  active  capa- 
cities far  either,  just  as  the  bentof  our  character 
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is  determined  by  the  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  mii,  of  the  sensual  or  the  spiritual  mind. 
Saint  Pa  til  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writings,  tin?  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  equal  in  correctness  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  practice  with  those  who  are 
drily  orthodox,  and  superior  la  those  who  arc 
coldly  practical  i  bul  be  *  per  feci  a  holiness  in 
the  (ear  of  God,'  He  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
miudodnoss  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
nal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  unc- 
tion it  infuses  into  bath,  proves  that  both  are  the 
7esuK  of  Divine  grace  ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  a  flection*,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con. 
diliou  of  all  acceptance,  This  it  is  which  consti. 
tules  the  charm  of  his  writings*  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilst  it  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
also  into  the  heart  of  his  readers*  While  he  is 
musing-,  the  fire  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  (lame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Christian  feelings  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties, A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest* 
riess  so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself, 
all  otre  Am  bis  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  affectionate  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interest  of  others* 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  hi mso I I*  His  xeal  reproves  ou r  ti  m i d i t  y , 
his  energy  our  inditFurence.  *  He  dwells/  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked, *  with  almost  tin, 
timely  descant**  on  the  name  of  Htm  who  had 
called  htm  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light*  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
tor,  but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul*  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  net  only  of  faith,  hut 
of  fruition* 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  lo  com* 
pare  this  spirit  of  Divine  powei  mani Jested  by 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  worl  J, 
let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  After  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exaltation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  f :  itr hih,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur* 
anec  that  *  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
thorn  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus/  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
imminent,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Genesis, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  ain  ; 
off  the  distressing  space  between  terror 
ai"  \  i'iy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair,  I  Sod* 
who  ia  10  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 
rt  when  he  is  to  »are.  He  deity*  in  strike, 
hut  he  hastes  lo  pardon*  *  After  the  first  of- 
frxcet,'  Mjs  Bishtfp  Jeremy  Taylor*  *  God  could 


not  stay  from  redeeming  ;'  nor  could  Pan!  iUt 
from  proclaiming  that  we  err  redeemed.  Ths 
apostle,  like  his  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  lo 
cum  fort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting 

In  thU  divine  effusion  we  at  once  discern  the 
difference  between  natural  weakness  and  sopor* 
added  strength;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  lod 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  is  not,  but 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ;  belwsea 
him  who  not  luring  'the  Spirit  of  Christ,  u 
none  of  his,*  and  him  m  whom  "Christ,  ths 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  §'  between  him*  who,  if  bt 
yield  In  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  tad 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live* 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  clasta 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  thr  actual 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  better  actions  of  the  other,  It  is  lo  the  sea- 
sua  I  and  spiritual  mind,  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deed*,  to  which  he  relWn  as  the  do* 
cisive  test.  This  radical  distinction  he  I 
conceives  lo  he  a  more  obvious  line  of  sepafi- 
lion  than  even  any  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  a  rising  from  I  he  mart 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  mar  It  r 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definite  lenca 
jwt0t  implying  their  recent  victory  over  thaif 
old  corruptions,  which  be  had  been  deploring. 
This  precaution  woold  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  stale  from  taking  la 
themselves  the  com  lor  t  of  a  promise  in  which 
they  have  no  part.  He  guards  it  si  ill  m 
ptkklv,  by  declaring,  that  the  true  ovideMl 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  was  their  walki 
after  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes 
progress  in  the  new  way,  lo  which  we 
ducted  by  Ihe  now  nature,  and  which, 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  il* 
recalls  us  bock  to  it. 

The  power  Paul  felt  \  snd  on  this  principle 
wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle 
which  he  did  not  set.  After  he  had  cart 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  after  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertions  on  oih 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  I  urn 
■tilt  he  considered  himself  only  in  the  rood 
salvation  \  still  ho  never  thought  of  slacken 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting  ;  he 
not  reached  his  end*  Etc  was  not  in  timid 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difficulties ;  his 
lion  rose  with  his  trials ;  sit  he  feared  for  hi 
self,  all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  was 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  Jose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  thai 
oven  the  present  position  Could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  eon- 
ouesta.     He  walked  alter  the  Spirit. 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  sum 
mons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  Epistles*  always  remind  htm  of  the  princ 
which  makes  them  supportable,  He  enui 
Oman  miseries  in  all  Ihijf  variety 
shape** — tribulation,  dia(rens,  prrtea. 
j  mi  ut  t  naked  at*  t,  pen!*  nom<L     But  to  what 


I  .1, 
rned 
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Am  he  mutter  this  confederate  band  of  woe*  ? 
He  calls  on  them  not  to  avert  the  suffering* 
they  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
the  Christian  sufferer  from  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  presents  himself  to  as  as  an  instance  of 
the  supreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
calamity.  The  man  whose  distresses  abounded, 
who  was  pressed  above  measure*  comes  out  of 
the  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
of  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
Jke  is  more  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
victory  achieved?  Through  him  who  loved  us. 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  before, 
4  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  do,*  must  have  been  lifted  by  a  mighty 
faith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 
In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  doea  not  escape 
him  aa  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object ;  he 
does  not  express  himself  at  random  from  the  im- 

Culse  of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
ingusge  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope  ; 
it  is  an  assumption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
tion. *  I  reckon,'  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
this  spiritual  arithmetic, — '  I  reckon,'  after  a  due 
estimate  of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.' 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  Paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty,' and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
once,  was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
this  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  future 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
suffering  only,  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
courageous  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
by  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwea- 
riedly  urges  upon  others;  continuing  instant  in 
prayer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adda,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  Nor  does  his 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered, 
easily  find  its  limit  On  the  contrary,  be  adds, 
4  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.' 

This  trust  was  an  sssoraooe  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  i 
Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  esse,  the  greater  involving  the  less ; 
he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiness, 
to  fiim  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  for* 
tune,  his  health,  his  roputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestations, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tem- 
porary enjoyment.  But  we  have  his  testimony, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proofs, 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  Why,  then,  are  we  not  sup- 
ported, encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  ia 
because  we  do  not  examine  theae  evidences,  be- 
cause wo  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
cause we  neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  aa  speculations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
than  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as- 
surances is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  felicity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Chris* 
tian  ?  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  trembles  while  it 
believes,  enablea  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  '  constraining'  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  strongly  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  '  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above'  not  only  •  all  that  he  could  ask,' 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.'  Hi*  boldest  con- 
ceptions sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
lanjruage  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aaide  by 
many,  as  things  iii  which  they  havo  no  personal 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  was,  wo  often  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterance.  In  describing  the  extent  of 
the  love  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  soems  to  expand  with  the 
dimension*  \\e  \a  wvfo\OAtt^.  \£va  ^^TCwtvcroav 
k seem  to  aa^axta  %XL  \h*X  taraa  ift&k  -^v&Ofcfc^ 
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ti  males  that  the  soul  itnalf,  so  acted  upon,  n  in. 
vested.  7b  6e  strengthened  with  might t  would 
have  been  reckoned  tautology  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  be  strength- 
ened with  atf  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im- 
possible in  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him- 
pelt1  felt  Uiu  excellency  of  that  p-vwer  j  he  knew 
that  it  U  derived,  and  that  the  fountain  of  dura, 
lion  10  the  ghriou*  power  of  Gvd* 

tn  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
vine lore  on  the  human  mind,  the  seeming  hy- 
perbolas are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  is 
tilmiiUule,  language  will  buret  its  bounds  He 
preaches  rieMs  which  are  nmtaTtkahlt — exhorts 
to  know  the  love  which  surpasses  kft&wlcdge — 
premises  peace  which  passes  understandings- 
we  mutt  look  at  thing*  which  ate  not  seen — 
against  hope  we  mutt  believe  in  hope— while  *w- 
rawful  we  must  always  he  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  we  possess  ait  things 
—dying,  and  hthold  we  font — though  ttnhnawn 
we  ute'welt  known — In  shorten*  reconciles  con- 
tradictions, unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace.  *  The  Jove  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con. 
traries  centre,  and  impossibilities  meet. 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  an 
improbable  union  !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
una  soul  I  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  ho!y  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith  !  that  love  of  Uod 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union  ! 

Still,  as  we  have  inch  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  dries  not 
allow  even  these  Ephestan*  to  reft  satisfied  with 
the  grace  they  have  received,  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it'  *Tho  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  nrist  be  carried  on ;  ■  they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.*  No  such  perfection  had  been  attain* 
ed  as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  rsile  rated. ^»No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  seta  him  above  alien- 
tion  to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof 
ho  unexpectedly  breaks  out.  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  Even 
win  n  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  us  a 
valid  reason  tor  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
diaaajsetag  spiritual  feelings,  th'jy  yet  mil  them* 
•elves,  ss  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
cares;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  but  a  joy* 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  (le- 
nt of  hi*  circuinatani  dammr 
which  nirriHiiiib:*!.  to  the  defrHiI  wllloh    IhreaU 


When  PhuI  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  PtaV 
lippi,  it  is  recorded  that  ihsy  prayed!  at  midnight. 
This  would  naturally  be  espected  from  soea 
men,  under  swat  circumstances  ;  but  it  isaddsd, 
1  they  sang  pm i st»  unto  God.'  Thus  tbey  not 
only  justified,  but  glorified  Him,  under  this  ssjf- 
fering,  a*  well  as  degradation.  For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  ibis  imprisonment  was  net 
merely  a  measure  far  securing  their  person*,— 
they  were  stripped  bare— many  stripe*  were  Ud 
upon  them, and  the  iron  entered  into  their  eoal. 
Yet  they  sang  praises  unto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  hereof  the  dementi/ 
spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward  etr 
cumatoneee  J 


*Ttr  irpjifw**tftr  holds 
His  body  bound,  fcui  knows  pot  what  a  range, 
11 1»  apirii  lakes*  UficGflwioui  of  a  chain  , 
And  that  tn  hrnd  hnn  is  a  vrun  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  ho  dwells,* 


In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which  wt 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fresh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  lbs 
same  circumstances  of  distress.—- It  was  wrill 
from  a  prison,  and  is  almost  one  entire 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing 
sion  of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  para!, 
lei.  It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  baa  perhepe 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  • 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world. 
speaks  not  ae  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  re- 
gion of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  Hb  thoughts 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Saviour,  his 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im- 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  »  ninthcmati 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the 
was  lost  t  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientific,  lost  sight  of 
erueJtieaof  Nero,  forgot  his  former  auflcrin 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of 
impending  fate — present,  past,  and   future, 
they  related   to  himself,  were  absorbed   In 
zeal  tor  the  salvation  of  the  church,  ftr  the 
of  its  founder !    Mark  the  divine  supports 
safed  to  this  imprisoned  Saint  !     Koto  his  state 
uf  grace !     Observe  the  perfection  of  his  faith  t 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  accelerated  as 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre!     He  whose  deep 
humility  had  siiggestod   to  him  the  possibility, 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected  :  he  who  had  desired  not  lo  be  un* 
clothed,  but  m  be  clothed  upon — now  decli 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  it>#t res 
depart  ;  not  in   the  gentle  decay  of  eahaust 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning   languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  dis*nlution4 
suffering  only  the  pains  inseparable-  from  an  or- 
dinary death  :  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  uf  violence:  he  is  ready  to  pour  out 
btnod  u  I  win  the  scaffold  ;  he   is  longing  to 
*  the  fouls  which  were  be  bended  for  the  witn 
of  Jesus,  ami  far  the  word  of  God/     So  tV 
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tyrdom  wu  at  hand ;  be  who  know  not  what  it 
vat  to  boast,  yet  knowing  in  whom  he  had  trott- 
ed ;  feeling  liia  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh, 
could  exclaim  with  a  holy  bravery ;  *  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith/ 

Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
mental  viow  of  the  erown  of  righteousness,  which 
Che  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
lor  him  against  the  great  day,*  that  same  unpa- 
ralleled philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  constantly 
manifested,  breaks  "out  and  oonsecratee  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  might  have  supposed  the  imme- 
diate nearness  of  hie  own  unspeakable  bleased- 
bom  would  have  engrossed  his  whole  sonl.  His 
religion  was  no  selfish  piety,  hb  hope  no  solitary 
ealvation.  Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest 
transport  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
bad  not  exclusively  reserved  the  crown  tor  him, 
no,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
writes,  nor  lor  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 
nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculiarly 
*  hie  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing ;'  but  *  for  all 
them  also  which  love  his  appearing,'  for  all  'the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord*  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

A  general  view  of  the  qualities  of  Saint  Paul  : 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature— hit  delicacy 
in  giving  advice  er  reproof— ki*  integrity. 

Tnsai  is  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  con- 
duct,  such  warmth  and  openness;  so  much 
frankness  and  candour;  such  an  unreserved 
pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a  free  dis- 
closure of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions; 
such  an  olevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
ness of  thinking  ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
so  much  Divine  love ;  so  much  practical  activi- 
ty, with  such  deep  spirituality ;  so  much  human 
prudence,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above ;  so  much  tendernese  for  the  per- 
eons  of  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
faults;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
much  personal  humility, — as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  thc««  opposite  excellences,  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not  practicable  nothing  that  is 
not  i in i table.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
has  a  peculiar  sedateness.  His  ardent  feelings 
betray  him  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
no  inequality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
eccentricity,  his  fsith  from  presumption. 

Uniformly  we  find  a  great  reasonableness  in 
his  character;  and  it  adds  to  his  valoe  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fa- 
miliar an  expression,  eminently  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  transaction*,  indeed  always  tended 
to  the  same  end  with  his  devotions  and  his  in. 
structinns ;  he  was  full  of  care,  but  it  was  the 
care  of  all  the  churches;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
cupied, but  it  was  that  same  *  care*  which  came 
upon  htm,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  bat  as  a  daily 


The  perfection  In  which  ha  pnssasisd  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotednese  had  in  it 
nothing  of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con- 
tempt of  the 

VokIL 


of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  when  the  former 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
be  lawfully  enjoyed ;  no  coveting  of  sufferings, 
when  they  could  be  conscientiously  avoided. 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Sty  lite*.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  un commanded  austerities,  nor 
penances  unprofitably  aiming  at  atonement.  His 
idea  of  self-denisl  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will; 
his  notion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer 
the  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  enthusiastic  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invited  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger. Though  his  life  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  serricee ; 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  course  with 
joy  to  himself,  he  wss  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  of  God ;  though  he  counted  not  Art  life 
dear,  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

Ha  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  glorv  in  provoking  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straight-forward  recti t ode  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi- 
nion  of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  *  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
not  even  ye, — ye  ere  our  glory  and  joy." 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrational  confi- 
dence in  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no  lom  of 
lives,  yet  he  helped  with  hie  sire  hands  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  must  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
•  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  can  not  be 
saved.*  Could  the  boldest  impu^ner  of  Divino 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  ? 

Not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  msy  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  thing  within  our  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly  modest, 
as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine  communica- 
tions, and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person,— 
I  knew  a  mam  in  Christ. —So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  after  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley\ 
that  •  Saint  Paul's  mind  had  none  of  the  charae- 
terietiea  of  enthusiasm ;  that  the  coolness  of  hie 
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head  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth  of  his 
hmnV 

His  conduct  uniformly  exhibits  the  precise 
distinction  between  Christian  wisdom  end 
worldly  policy*  Hi*  boundary  line  i«  dearly 
do  fined,  and  he  never  steps  over  it  to  serve  a 
purpose.  Of  that  prudence  which  is  a  kin  to 
selfishness,  of  that  discretion  which  team  lo 
craft,  of  thai  candour  which  tends  to  undue  pli* 
incy,  of  that  wisdom  which  is  sensual  and 
eaitJiJy;  lie  had  not  the  slightest  tincture,  What 
an  illustrious  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  he  far  more  ap- 
propriately applied  to  Saint  Paul, — that*  in  gain* 
ing  admiration,  hit  virtues  wert  hit  erls** 

Hit  intellectual  power*  were  admirably  con* 
stunted  lo  second  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attain  men  Is.  He  had  an  intuiiive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  mauler  of  the  science  of  man 
watv  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  doublings 
and  lurnings,  the  intricacies  and  pervcrsentss 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  moat  comprehensive 
view  of  this  teen*  of  man;  and  his  writings 
posses*  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  put 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  position  to  lake  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of 
the  human  character*  Ho  had  studied  the  spc 
cies  in  all  ib*  modifications  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer in  hi*  court;  from  the  high  priest  presiding 
in  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  pharisee  praying  in  the 
afreet :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
personal  eiperieneo ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other*  Inn  keen  eye  cmitd  pierce,  without 
consulting  the  breadth  of  his  phylactery* 

The  »:iinu  acute  penetration  brought  him  no 
less  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned, with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  failings  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  ineonsisteu- 
cies  of  even  the  conscientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
convert  hid  knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose*  it  never  taught  him  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy, with  who&e  obliquities  it  made  him  ac- 
quainted ;  or  Lo  despise  the  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties it  had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail. 
iiiv»  himself  of  hiii  sagacity,  by  turning  ike  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
k  it  mum  red  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas* 
sinnste  feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
oear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  addressing 
he  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts,  or,  at 
",  religious  professors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor* 
rcctiuos  which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  ourselves*  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
what  we  sqppose  to  be  our  own  level.  They 
were  already  Christians*  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
•begin  with  a  ftinnsl  exposition  of  the  element* 
of  a  reiifiun,  with  the  principles  of  which  they 
Were  already  imbued  ;  Off  at  feast  with  the  dut- 
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trines  of  which  they  were  acquainted  This 
manner  of  addrCHPing  them  is  a  proof  that  their 
progress  was  already  considerable* 

The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that  an 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  taints, 
whose  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.1 
The  n**t  ia  '  lo  the  church  of  God  at  Omnia, 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achain*'  Another  *  to  tat 
saints  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  Lathe  U 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *t'»  the  saint*  in 
ful  brethren  in  Cnnsl  at  CofoeasV  His  Mai 
to  individual  friends,  designate  sl-o  the  piety 
of  his  correspondents.  '  To  Timothy  ,,  hit  ma 
in  the  faith  ; '  *  to  Titus,  his  own  son  after  tbs 
common  faith*'  And  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews 
collectively,  he  denominates  them  *  lasts  bre* 
thren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.1 

It  would  be  well  if  the  generality  of  Christum 
could  aspire  to  rank  with  any  of  these  clan**. 
Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  mankind,  however, 
J  of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  would  prevsst 
his  addressing  the  best  of  nia  converts,  as 
meters  who  did  not  require  either  caution 
rcction,  or  improvement  He  knew  even  a: 
they  had  adopted  the  Christ  is  n  profession,  how 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to  some, 
how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmity, 
temptation  without,  and  passion  within,  would 
impede  the  progress  of  others*  He  was  a  ware 
that  many  who  thcught  themselves  sincere,  ind 
perhaps  really  were  so,  were  yel  careless  and 
cold  hearted;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profession,  were  seiui-h,  indolent,  covelunos; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleasure ;  thai 
some  who  professed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  were  alive 
Lo  tii*  world*  l  Alexander  did  him  much  evil/ 
'Demos  forsook  him  ;'  '  Phygollua  and  Hermo- 
genes  turned  awsy  from  him/ 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whnK  be  considered  as  no  unfair  specimen  of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Consequent* 
ly  neither  his  doctrine  nor  his  precepts  can,  by 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  lo  the  com. 
munity,  or  even  lo  the  Individual,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  inscribed  ;  he  has  erected  his 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of 
rsl  Christianity. 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Psul  knew  that 
human  naturo,  left  lo  its  own  specific  operation, 
would  he  the  same  in  that  church  of  Rome  to 
which  his  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  in  the  now 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis, — a  church 
which  has  so  for  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  founder;  that  the  church  of  Ephesus 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  circumstances  and 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of  Ens;, 
land;  that  the  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the 
same  wants  and  weaknesses  which  com  posed 
the  church  of  G alalia,  would  compose  that  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland;  that  it  was  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  alone  who  should  become  '  a 
new  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  the  member  of 
any  partkufar  community  that  must  *  put  off 
the  old  man  with  bis  deeds;*  he  knew  that 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would 
fer  the  saute  character  of  newness  upon 
genuine  he h ever ;  that  as  in  e*ctf  ago  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  so  also  will  he  the  results. 
fc     In  vlWiUWuan  ol  Uikk  general  remark*,  let 
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at  select  a  particular  cite.  -Our  apostle  had 
not  studied  the  human  heart  to  so  little  purpose 
as  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  itself  commonly 
indisposed  to  liberality.  Even  where  a  measure 
of  religious  feeling  has  conferred  or  enlarged 
this  virtue,  lie  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
to  keep  the  flame  alivo ;  that  if  easily  kindled 
by  some  affecting  tale,  or  some  present  object, 
it  miy,  by  being  le:l  to  itself,  be  as  easily  ex. 
ting  uished.  He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
immediately  followed  op,  and  acted  upon,  soon 
wear  out;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  left  to  cool, 
evaporates  in  mere  profession.  On  this  princi- 
ple, then,  we  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
Corinthians*  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
voluntarily  engaged  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  in. 
digmit,  and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 
put  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
as  well  as  collecting. 

In  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui- 
tous path,  by  intonating  the  necessity  of  con. 
sistency  in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
faith  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowJedge, 
abounding  si  so  in  acts  of  beneficence  ;  and  by 
hinting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
broad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
he  knew  almsgiving  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
an  anomaly  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in. 
jarious  to  religion. 

He  thon  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  exam* 
pies:  he  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
impresses  both  by  actual  instances.  He  men. 
lions,  in  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  l»»*  opulent  and  less  instructed  poo. 
pie,  the  Macedonians;  and,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  produces  their  charity  as 
growing  out  of  their  piety.  They  gare  them- 
§elv*  firtt  unto  the  Isird,  and  then,  as  the  effect 
would  naturilly  follow  the  cause, they  gare  unto 
u$  by  the  will  of  (rod.  He  informs  them,  that 
this  generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
bounty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
in  thi«  inst  inoy  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
charily,  but  those  who  gave  it,  •  that  pressed  it, 
with  much  entreaty  ;*  instructively  hinting,  that 
they  had  mad*  true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that 
'  their  poverty/  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
apology  for  withholding  their  charity,  '  abound, 
ed  to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.1 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  thneo 
more  indigent  converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
metropolis  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  /  It  was 
al«o  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
they  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
abundant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
consequent,  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
in  works  of  charity  7 

And,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
them  the  example  of  a  church  of  inferior  note, 
ho  ri«es  suddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
dent*. He  does  not,  to  Mem,  quote  any  injunc- 
tion of  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
with  such  injunctions  the  Gospel  abounds;  but 
in  a  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
presses  his  example^  tad  in  the  loftiest  possible 
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instance  :•  *  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  a  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  tarn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  unsteakabijc  gift  ! 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  affectionate  discourse,  to 
the  precept  of  Christ.  After  the  most  powerful 
exhortations,  he  alludes  to  his  having  hitneslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  hie 
own  hands,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  charity ; 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  be 
any  vaunt  of  his  self-denial,  rather  than  a  decla- 
ration made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by  a  similar  motive  of  charity,— he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  incite- 
ment, equal  of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* 

Another  instance  of  his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  gift*  and  mira- 
culous powers,  in  comparison  of  the  more  excel- 
lent way,  he  does  not  directly  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self  exultation,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment worthy  the  a'tention  of  all  censors,  he 
transK  rs  ihc  application  to  himself— Though  / 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  f  ed  the  pojr,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.t 

As  he  t  »ought  it  necessary,  in  this  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposcable  instances,  oven 
instance*  which  could  not  bo  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  could  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  with 
so  little  offence  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  could  the  most  elaborate  haran^ua  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  havo  produced  without  it 
so  powerful  an  effect ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

Yot,  while  he  thus  combated  their  preference 
of  those  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno- 
rance of  his  own ;  and  that,  ss  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
ho  did  not  possess  it. 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessslonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,'  lest  it  might  look  like 
a  suspicion  rsthcr  than  a  reminding,  ho  en- 
coursgingly  subjoins,— •  and  indeed  ye  do  IV 
In  the  same  spirit,  after  saying  to  the 
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church,  'Comfort  yourselves  together,  end  edify 
one  another/  he  a  wain  intimate*  that  they  did 
Tu,l  M  much  require  fo  be  instructed  as  congra- 
tulated, by  a  deling,  l  even  as  also  ye  do.* 

Asraiu,  *ith  a  holy  generosity,  when  ha  has 
any  thing  In  notice,  which  he  nasi  liooestly 
prut  me,  the  cuinmfMidntion  hs  bestows  it  undi- 
viijcJ  ;  when  any  unacceptable  point  to  press,  ho 
■often*  prejudice*  and  courta  compliance  by 
mum*  himself  with  the  injunction,  or  invoking 
himself  in  the  censure:  '  Lsl  itt  cleanse  our. 
selves  from  all  filth  mess  of  flesh  or  spirit/ 
'  i  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Human*,  the  do- 

ininn  of  sin,  he  ppeak*  in  hi*  own  person  ;  in 
referring,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  In  the  do- 
minion of  grace,  he  extends  the  contain tion  to 
all  believers.  On  e?t:ry  occasion  which  calls 
both  qua  lilies,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
eiercisre,  Sunt  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  Iho  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he 
uuqjKtLLMiiibly  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  liis  principles  been  an  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  huve  had  no  occasion  to  look  further  than 
the  writings  of  Pan!  of  Tarsus,  for  the  most 
cum  pint  e  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  »o  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  bis  mugnided  pupil*  His  fine  sense,  under 
the  in  Que  nee  of  religion,  would  have  ted  him. 
While  ho  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
Wanted, — a  right  cirection*  Ho  would  bave 
found  the  twtviUr  in  modv  accompany  the  far- 
titer  in  re,  mure  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer* 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instance*  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistle*,  aorne  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  that  in  writing  to  Timothy,  be 
recommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  a  sound 
mind  f  to  which  hn  subjoins,  *  hold  fast  the  farm 
of  sound  worth**  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
a*  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  I  est  atten- 
tive to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictate*  of  this  sound  mind  be 
conveyed  with  <ry>cr ion,— this  form  of  sound 
words  be  communicated  with  lane ;  and  in  ex. 
pasting  on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
Tiem* 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fre- 
quently see  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
oomulacency  in  chars  clem  not  remarkable  for 
gentleness  of  mind :  but  Paul,  under  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances,  never  fails  to  exhibit 
he  flame  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
ersons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charac- 
ter of  the  met  repulsive  harshness, 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  sre  U*  be  found  among  my  own 
sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
I  which  ii  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion, in  not  being-  limited  to  their  highest  inter- 
est*,  but  descending  also  to  their  minutest  eon. 
oerns  Is  s  proof  sorely  that  he  thought  nothing 
i  hi*  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 
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nity  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  female  chine* 
IPT-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to suppose Ihtt 
their  disapprobation  arises  from  his  having  mo, 
•She  that  tiveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  wh»io  the 
Nor  could  1  presume  to  suspect,  thai 
hia  injunction  of  submission  to  their  husbands, 
— of  aubordi nation  a/ieny*,  and  of  a i tones  Stssv 
nrims,  rwa  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  bosuktj 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  that 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  rseoft* 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  Ihcmselva 
in  modest  apparel,' — nor  that  they  should  ob- 
ject to  him  for  his  preference  of  *  shainetaced- 
ness*  to  *  costly  array,1— of  *  sobriety*  to  'trui 
dered    hair/ — of  *  good   works*    to   *  gold  sad 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Pant  was  of  opinion,  lint 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  inaV 
cation  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  and  this 
(ipinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earnest  w 
recommending  these  lymboJa  of  internal  puritj- 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certain 
personal  decorations,  because  they  were  the 
insignia  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  females  uf 
hia  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  thit 
he  never  thought  it  could  he  construed  late  a 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  In* 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais, 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  tag* 
getting  Is  them  th*  ornaments  of  m  mscJt  sni 
quiet  spirit,  was  at  least  a  superfluous  ii 
tion,  they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  the 
most  gentle,  to  *  stir  up  their  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance.' 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en- 
tertain  any  prejudices  against  a  se*t  in  whieh 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends-  Aad 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  affections,  to  Christian  practice, 
to  disinterested  k inducer,  to  zeal  and  diligent*, 
there  we*  obviously,  in  Saint  Paul's  esUm  alios, 
neither  male  nor  female.  For  wo  do  not  hair 
more  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worts, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sea 
any  other  character  in  history?  He  delights  i 
their  praises,  ■  Phebe*  is  warmly  com  men  " 
for  her  good  offices  *  to  the  Santa  at  Kort 
net  only  as  having  been  an  important  as 
io  the  e pottle  himself,  but  as  *  the  succou rer  of 
many'  Christ  tans.  *  Priaeills*  is  honourably  is* 
corded  as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus/  as 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  Lis* 
down  their  necks/  For  this  he  thank  foJ 
serves,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  hia 
but  also  to  *  the  thank*  of  alt  the  chur 
the  Gentiles/  He  nek  now  ledges  thai 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  hia  < 
verts.'  The  name  of  'Apphis,1  and  that 
4  Julia,1  is  perpetuated  by  his  alfrclionata  gra- 
titude. That  of  *  Chine*  stands  prominent  in 
his  grateful  page.  'Tryphena  and  Tryphos* 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord,'  To  the  hnm»ur<i 
British  ladies  he  it  remembered,  that  his  Hen 
'Claudia*  was  our  country  woman,  t 
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Paul  observes  that,  in  the  family  of  Timothy, 
piety  on  the  female  tide  was  hereditary,  and  he 
congratulates  his  friend  on  the  excellent  princi- 
ples of  his  two  maternal  relatione;  and  virtually 
ascribe*  to  these  instructresses,  *  that  from  a  child 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.*  Others 
he  has  named,  whose  praise  is  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 

Are  not  then  testimonies  to  female  excellence 
from  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a  cause, 

'  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  faxes  r 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monnment  of  a  no- 
ble Eris/li«hman,  as  his  highest  distinction,  that 
he  vnn  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  stands  en- 
jr, raven  on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
even  in  the  indestructible  records  of  the  Book 
of  God,  that  so  many  women  were  the  honoured 
friend*  of  the  c  hie  feat  apostlo  of  Jesus  Christ 

If  Saint  Paul  has  been  further  accused  by  some 
persons  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage,  it  must  bo  by  those  who  forget  to  take 
into  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
which  he  wrote  wss  for  Christians,  who  forget 
also  his  own  ex  pre**  declaration,  that  the  sug- 
gested suspension  of  such  an  union  was  'good 
for  the  preterit  diatreot.'  His  compassionate 
mind  foresaw  the  aggravated  calamities  to  which 
the  entrance  into  thii  tender  connection  would, 
•t  thin  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perse- 
cuted Christians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  zealous  apmtle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
as  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which  must 
in  a  few  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
sion the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself? 

Since,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  snspect  that  their 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  from  any  of 
these  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con. 
jecturr,  that  it  proceed*  from  a  prejudice  lightly 
taken  upon  hearsay  evidence— a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated without  serious  inquiry,  without  having 
themselves  closely  examined  his  writings  ?  Such 
an  examination,  to  which  they  are  now  earnest- 
ly  invited,  would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his 
e tailed  qualities  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, urbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. 

But  nothing  more  raisee  our  veneration  for 
Saint  Paul's  character,  than  that  hie  extreme 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  hi*  rare  delicacy  in  con. 
suiting  the  feelings  of  other*,  to  which  we  have 
so  frequently  referred,  is  never  exorcised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  wc  have 
before  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
honest j  is  yet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh 
temper.  They  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
nnjo»tIy,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit- 
ed, they  have  rather  s  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
correction.  And  though  they  are  not  f  lad  the 
offender  deserves  it,  they  are  not  sorry  it  is  tkrir 
duty  to  impart  i*.  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
reproved  another,  that  hs  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  own  feelings.     Yet  though  he  would  re- 
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ther  have  spared  another  than  himself,  be  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  our  apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  pioty ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for 
theirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  inte- 
grity of  Christian  friendship,  and  of  the  imper- 
fection of  human  excellence.  Before  the  apos- 
tles met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  hate  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  associating  freely 
with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning their  society  on  the  return  of  his  Jewish 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  cemture,  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extingui-Aed  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  the  influence  of  the  other 
apostles;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just;  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul. 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  J  he  example  so 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  be 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  see  awful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiscreet  frankness.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  •  with- 
stood him  to  his  face,'  not  to  gratify  any  resent- 
ment of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  '  was  to 
be  blamed  ;'  not  privately,  to  spare  hi*  confusion, 
but '  before  them  all,*  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
docs  thi*  Cliriatian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terruptcd  their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
IVtor,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  alluding 
to  Paul  as  his  Moved  brother.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  things 
that  the  *  fear  of  man,*  is  one  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  reluctance :  it  ahows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  stale,  and  that 
therefore  tho  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  re  per.  U  nee  which  lie  had  so  repeat, 
cdly  manifested  after  the  commission  of  an  error. 
He  offered  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  ob- 
served a  meek  silence.  Wa  leara  also,  from  the 
recorded  failings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  this  firti 
bishop  of  Rome,  st  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  claim  of  infallibility. 

Saint  Paul's  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considerine;  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  tho  law  of  Moses,  thus  prcserv- 
ing  to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  end  to  the 
Gospel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in. 
stance,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tisnity  was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  oet  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  twe  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  end  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred History,  that  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  eha 
radars  of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  theii 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  most  inter  sating 
view  of  these  two  eminent  psjma  entxewajvc* 
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■entatjve*  of  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Churches 
or  Christ.  This  representation,  incorporate  I 
with  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  renders  every 
particular  concerning  them   highly  effecting. 

But  tii  return.  If  ia  to  be  observed,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  icnun. 
eiafion  which  governed  our  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehend*  the  Corinthians  for  their  iinpru- 
d*<nc  ?  ia  opposing-  one  minister  to  another  r— in 
the  parlioJity  and  favouritism  which  he  oca. 
demn*,  he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference to  himself  above  A  polios  would  not  gra. 
lify  a  hi  I  mi,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered individual,  Haw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  1st  who  will  be  the  person 
preferred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  and  blind. 
ing  influence  of  excessive  prepossession  and 
pari y  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir. 
tuiHJs  contemporary,  Seneca,  could  say  of  Calo, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably hflve  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  I  minor  tali  I  j  of  the  Soul, — that  though  Plato 
had  given  no  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
would  have  determined  him* 


CHAR  XIV. 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Lone  a/  Money. 

Auriga  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
anion  £  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
Wjich  attends  the  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
money.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possessian,  is  indeed  to 
OttftTCft  a  perilous  trill  into  a  valuable  blessing, 
ts  are  no  evil  in  themselves:  the  danger 
i  not  being-  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is 
fairly  pursued,  and  Ilia  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  libera]  mind. 

Even  these  tatter-  disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  or  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, uf  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude  ;  of 
em  if  so  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this 
.vi-s.-lij,  as  to  put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight, 
tnimj  also. 
Others  And,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
ut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in  which 
fadding  industry  holds  on  his  stow  and  weary 
w«v*  J.iduttry  is  too  dull  fir  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  lor  the  mind 
which  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
objoeL  The-  rewards  of  both  are  too  remote,  loo 
Uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  htm  *  who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich/ 

Maori  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paul's 

charge  N  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle.     Keeping 

one  mum  end   In  view,  the  apostle  has   indeed 

mdttpttd  m  swt  of  concealed  method,  which  to* 


quires  some  attention  in  the  reader  to  dis 
The  general  drill  of  this  powerful  eahor1 
is,  less  to  guard  his  beloved  friend  himself  1 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  small  danger  from 
the  temptation,  than  to  induce  him  to  warn  thoss 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendent, 
against  the  iW  of  money.  In  order  to  I 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main  sua* 
ject,  but  opens  with  another  proposition,  though 
in  no  very  remote  connection  with  it;  a  ] 
sit  ion  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
trover  tilde,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to 
soul  which  should  combine  godlinc**  wi'.h  < 
trntme.nl*  He  knew  the  union  to  be  i  use  par 
that  as  godliness  cannot  subsist  without  < 
ment,  so  neither  can  true  contentment  epriof 

of  ;<d 


from  any  other  than  an  inwsH  principle 
piety.  All  contentment,  which  has  not  ita  ; 
Lion  in  religion,  is  merely  constitutional — animal 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  mere 
sanguine  character  ;  coldness  and  apathy  in  it* 
more  indifferent* 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  pi  i 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end,  A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  covctousnesa  in  its  birth; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  Strong 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  aposuv 
prod  urea  against  discontent.  To  the  indigcot 
hs  says,  *  they  brought  nothing  Into  the  world,* 
therefore  they  need  the  less  murmur  at  possess- 
ing little  in  it  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  tftt  raft 
canine  of  dying  ri*"A,  when  he  reminds  them  ibot 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  iL1 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  tsacb 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  riclv 
The  one  should  bo  satisfied  with  a  bare  subsist. 
a  nee,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world  :  the  other  should  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgences, 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  z%  to 
the  gratification  itself,  the  grave  will  so  soon  put 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  insight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  tie* 
of  the  subject,  £oes  on  to  show  tho  misers  bis 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  ia  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  •  They 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snars, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  Justs,  which 
drown  men  ia  destruction  and  perdition,'  The 
wordi  are  weighty  end  powerful,  and  amply  vo* 
rifted  by  experience,  whether  wo  consider  money 
in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession*  Its  vota- 
ries *  fall  into  a  snare/ 

We  have  need  to  be  morv  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  erne  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences;  nous 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  adduced 
from  Scripture  itself  in  its  support.  *  If 
provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
worse  than  an  in  fid  d,'  is  frequently  tranal. 
into  a  language  foreign  to  its  meaning,  u 
vourable  to  dispersing  abroad  That  chi 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  ss  a 
son  why  she  should  never  turn  out  There  it 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the 
eagerness  for  amassing  supertJuous  wealth  ;  and 
[\X  u  a  oka  wUkh.  baa  a  good  look.     Wt 
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ftmvxdt  far  ear  ckildnn  is  tho  pretence,  bat  we 
nuit  indulge  our  avarice,  it  the  troth.  The 
Tact  it,  a  man  it  prvmdtnt  for  hit  family,  bat  he 
is  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid  mind  and 
the  gripping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put  off  their 
gratification  to  so  remote  a  period  at  the  future 
aggrandisement  of  thote  for  whom  they  pretend 
to  amain.  The  covetous  man  hungers  for  in- 
stant gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
bis  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  ■  calling  hit  lands  by 
bit  own  name.' 

Even  many  professing  Chrittitnt  speak  with 
horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
literature,  at  containing  the  essence  of  all  tin, 
ret  teem  to  tee  no  turpitude,  to  feel  no  danger, 
to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re. 
ipecu  this  private,  domestic,  bosom  tin;  this 
sirciimipoct  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor- 
ruption. Yet  the  tint  which  make  no  noise  are 
rfleo  tho  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
Jie  effect  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  eon. 
Ampt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
jointed  shafts  at  avarice,  thin  argument  hat 
Men  busy  in  iU  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
:rue,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
*er  character ;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
ited  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
i/set,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
>wn  name.  Covetnuancss  hat  a  bad  sound ;  it 
■,  if  wo  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo. 
al  cicop!»ony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
;an  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  ii  a  tacii  confession 
>f  its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
ivowt  its  real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  qua. 
ity  not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal, 
nent,  but  shrouds  its  own  character  nnder  the 
issumed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ac- 
:used,  it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
sail*  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
xmtempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety  ;  thus  at 
mce  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
Jie  sin,  and  the  escaping  it*  infamy. 

Even  the  moat  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
legligent  of  character,  he  who  never  defends 
limself  against  the  charge  of  what  he  call*  the 
nore  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
mputalion  of  this.  While  he  deems  it  a  venial 
tffence  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
lay  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
if  being  sordid  at  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi. 
lie.  Yet  at  tho  tame  time  hi*  thirtt  of  money 
nsy  be  at  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
>f  it,  at  hit  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
ite  it  at  all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
ind  the  deceitfulnees  of  riches'  make  us  forget 
iat  he  who  covets  money  at  a  meant  to  other 
brbidden  gratifications,  it  at  much  guilty  of 
Kvetousnees  at  he  who  detiret  it  at  an  end.  He 
vho  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  indul- 
gences, it  not  lets  criminal  at  an  example,  and 
t  far  more  criminal  at  to  the  effecte  of  hit  con- 
Jucl,  thin  he  who  covets  in  order  that  he  may 
unass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous. 
mm  idolatry  ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
tlsature,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
idolaters  aiao ;  iitsomueh  at  the  sacrificee  they 
riser  to  their  idol  prrvtata  their  be ing  •  favert 
tfOodr 


If  this  ensnaring  lore  of  money  assumes  to 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
it  commonly  the  cats  in  quiet  minds,  it  it  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In  moat 
minds  it  it  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  thit  great  doty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
mott  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ex- 
pense has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure  it  thought  necessary :  how  often  do 
we  see  the  first  deduction  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  turn  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity ;  a  turn  perhaps  originally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  general  habits  of  expense ;  while 
no  blow  it  aimed  at  the  redundance!  of  t  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  bolder  vices  ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  ate  usually  practised  for  the  pnr-# 
pose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mas;, 
nificence,  and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procures  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  grand  object  in  lift 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  ihuir  neighbour's 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  those  prodigal  pl*a*ures  flow.  Tlie 
unsuccessful  aspirer  after  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  nol  only  avoided  but  stigmatized ;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  corruption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
struggled  for  oblivion  for  the  ciuse,  it  soon  ob- 
tains prsise  for  the  effect,  and  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  rwtween  hie 
soul  and  his  God;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.'  When  the  eve  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flatterod,  be  astonish- 
ed to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
them  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find — nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  for  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com- 
monly considered ;  bat  he  proceeds  further  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,'  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  mil  evil.  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gsin  money,  there  are  also,  as  wo 
have  observed,  innumerable  e? ils  in  its  misap- 
plication when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  their  general  condemnation.  Other 
▼ices  are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  bat  riches  ait 
idoiixed  for  Urn  sake  of  every  indnJtjs»«a  * 
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which  they  procure  the  enjoyment,  of  every  vice 
lo  which  that  enjoyment  leads, 

This  it  is  wmm  make*  riches  the  general 
centrr  nf  humnn  desire.  They  who  do  not  me- 
cumulate  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  far  far  other 
ends  thin  la  board  it.  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
tt  was  the  unite r*al  snare  ;  a  imp  appropriately 
bailed  with  every  allurement  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  un  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  fee  practised  ; — Lo  the  elegant  desire h  of  the 
mote  re  fined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
grossly  voluptuous-  The  sensual*  the  aspirins, 
the  vain,  and  tit-*  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
grind  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabric*  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works;  It  is  the  engine  of  political 
mitehivf,  sod  of  domestic  oppression ;  the  in- 
strument of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
sal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin* 
ciple  of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  is  hich,  to 
llu1  lover  of  till lery,  attracts  parasites;  which 
the  v.nn  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  hi  in,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  after 
him,  evxu  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
Which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  ;  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  themselves  upon;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
■uAdcniy  raised  to  wealth  or  power;  to 
them  who  are  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  endowmenta.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
kllf  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touched,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
•nature*,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man* 

After  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  A  pestle  adverts  to  its  highest  posiible  cor- 

n  ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
He  doiibtlets  allii'Ied  to  his  own  immediate 
kttowlujifc  of  certain  perrons,  who,  while  they 
*  fiovt'ied  altar  riches,  had  erred  from  the  faith/ 
There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  this 
f  covooasness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears 

if  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  see  mod  to  hope  better  thing*  »— 

wd  pi r reed  themt  elves  through  with  maau 

f.  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  fur  thut 
abimlonment  of  tiod,  into  which  covetous  ness 
had  seduced  them, 

It  was  probably  these  living  instance!  of  the 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
tads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  great  a 

■nt  in  piety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  the 
>  of  money.     And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
*  awful  reflection  to  the  mo  it  sincere  Chris- 
tian,  than  that  Paul  thought   it    necessary   to 

n   his  *  dearly  beloved  Titnut I iv,  his   nwn 

die  faith**  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bin  hop 
of  E/icsus.  sgninst  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  S  all  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
igtiiflhed  saint  was  not  only  charged 
i  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
thi*  mmt  l/enc herons  of  all  temptations  T 

t  m  homeihiDg  peculiarly  solemn  ia  the 
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apostle's  mode  of  adjuring  Timothy  to  avoid  Uii* 
sin.  The  single  apostrophe,  *  O  man  nf  God ? 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  Tat 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  nf  Gad  could 
be  a  covetor  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  Ihmiawl 
arguments  against  it. 

The  two  fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti» 
motliy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christian 
He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  m. 
son  on  Lbe  temptation,  produce  your  strong  ar* 
puments  against  it, — but  fit*  iktm  laiafi. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage  ;  escap 
the  only  security  ;  turning  your  back  upon  tk 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  oonqueni 

But  Saint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  what  it 
to  be  avoided,  hut  what  ia  to  be  don* 
flight  from  sin  ie  not  a  mere  negative  act, it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involves, 
ftMateing  after  righteouinea*,  god  linear  /etia, 
fcec,  patience,  meekne*?*  AH  these  spiritual  tea 
moral  graces  he  draws  up  in  battle  array,  to  as- 
sist as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  about  to 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  maintain  a 
eon  diet  with  corruption  and  temptation,  during 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Going  on  to  sustain 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warn 
he  calls  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  uddw  o' 
9  us  Chritti  and  while  he  exhorts  him  to^ 
thf  pood  jigki  of  faith,  be  presents  to  his  i 
the  crown  of  victory*  He  assures  him  that  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  k*  wiU  ky 
httld  on  eternal  hfe. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocation 
*  w hereunto  thou  art  called.'  He  animates  him 
with  the  quickening  recollection  of  the  glories* 
profession  he  had  made ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  *  before  many  sit- 
ncssc*,*  intimating  how  much  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  loath.* 
era.  He  not  only  reminds  him  of  hie  praaaasnai 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  tt&ht  of  (rod,  not 
quick e ntth  ail  thing *,  and  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory ;  and,  as  if  be  would  611  bis 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds him  of  the  '  good  confession  made  by  the 
Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  Firs  to,*  exhort 
ing  him  from  all  these  lofty  motives,  lo  ♦  keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  un  reproach*  bis 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  !* 
In  so  doing,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religion 
would  not  be  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Saviour 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit  be 
hen  promised,  and  the  crown  he  had  purchased. 
The  sublime  doxolugy  which,  follows;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  ail  power,  praise,  < 
minion,  glory  and  immortality ,  the  i 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  whh  I 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  1 
of  kings,  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  inv 
approachable,  and  surrounded  with  vision*  of 
glory, — do  not  make  the  apostle  for  get  to  i 
to  the  main  object  of  hie  charge,  the  denge 
riches  ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  nf  future  ] 
had  fired  his  soul  with  more  intense  leal  sg 
that  ain  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
kou\  u\a  batoen  ttSftetta  Ctom  the  anjr 


I  purchased, 
follow*;   Use 

fgjfiS 

mute,  King 

nvini We,  aa> 

h  visions  of 
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'2  *  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
jtvtt  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches.' 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  riches—4  un- 
certain' in  every  thing  but  their  danger, — he 
joon  despatches  the  concluding  and  most  plea- 
■ant  part  of  his  office,  by  showing  how  the  Chris- 
tian use  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing ;  an  instrument  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
of  faith.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
shows  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
,Vi  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  that  they  who 
Te  rich  in  this  world  increase  the  interest  of 
their  money  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works ; 
that  they  lay  up  in  store  against  the  day  to  come; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
the  covetous  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons;  this  is  indeed  giving  per- 
petuity to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
ike  Lord.  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  riches 
from  their  uncertainty ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  us 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo 
lotion,  than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
then  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
solid  and  durable.  That  confidence  which  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,'  he  directs 
to  be  transfcred  to  '  the  living  God,'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed  ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
power  to  get  wealth,'  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  gioiy.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,' 
this  willingness  '  to  communicate,*  these  un- 
equivocal fruits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
not  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
faith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
will  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  after  his 
declaration,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.' 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
form  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  building  the  ark?  These  infatuated  men 
spent  years  in  preparing  an  asylum  from  the 
deluge,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
would  ever  take  place.  While  they  were  me- 
chanically employed  in  working  for  the  salva. 
tion  of  the  others,  their  labour  made  no  provision 
lor  their  own  safety.  The  sweeping  flood  de- 
scends ;  but  the  builders  are  excluded  from  the 
very  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
viding! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  ? 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
derives  great  additional  weight  from  the  consis- 
tency of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.  The 
philosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  excellent  book 
of  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
time  in  which  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten- He  suffered  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
Same  Roman  emperor  with  Saint  Paul  In  the 
vrttiuffK  of  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
■ks»*£ts  directed  against  the  vios  we  have  been 

reZlL  S 


considering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  more 
pointedly  against  the  luxurious  indulgences  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  afterwards  of  the  self-denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself,  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
speculation  and  conviction,  conceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  arguments  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca.  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself,  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  Paul's 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its 
convert;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  theso 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  a  Chris- 
tian, and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  seen  in  Saint 
Paul. 

Had  a  sinful  Human  being,  ignorant  of  Chris 
tianity,  labouring  under  the  convictions  of  s 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribu- 
tion which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offence 
mei  ited, — had  such  a  being,  so  circumstanced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
p' retch  !  How  busily  would  be  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult, 
something  th&c  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
— penances,  tortures,  sacrifices,— all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
atonement,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation,— still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  must 
be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offended  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  comes, 
not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  stiP  small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, 
— free  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  unmerit- 
ted : — when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be '  justified  freely,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,' — when  he  is  as- 
sured that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  pert  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  God  ;  when  he  hears  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  offered  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  this 
previously  inconceivable  proposal  is  made ;— 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  wv\k\  V» 
and  gratitude  *A  ft*  t^^oW  tf  %  ^KnNtafttawroA* 
he  woaidfA«ev\v  &j  \o^^k«v  _**.%*»** 
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only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  bat  be* 
yonri  hi.s  possibility  of  conception  ? 

Yet  is  not  the  fact  too  often  directly  the  re- 
Terse  ?  Mis  pride  had  suggested  to  hi  in,  that  if 
some  difficult  thing  were  to  be  done,  he  should 


lieve,  that  hie  offences  are  forgiven,  that  his  sine 
have  been  punished  in  his  Saviour ;   that  the 
Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
bat  has  suffered  in  his  stead. 
The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 


have  done  it  himself, — if  something  were  to  be  [  fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of 
suffered  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  austerity,  '  virtues — if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us— if 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious    we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  apply  to 


enterprise ;  bumething  that  should  bo  splendid 
in  tin;  act,  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  his  emulation  kind- 
led,  tor  he  would  bocone  the  procurer  of  his  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  disown  devising, 
by  a  process  of  his  own  conducting,  had  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
vain  and  impracticable  schomes  of  impotent 
man,  for  effecting  his  deliverance  by  any  con- 
ception  or  act  of  his  own,— does  not  man's  un- 
willingness to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  bo  freely 
forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re- 
volted at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  hns  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit?  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  7  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship  scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  hive  the  predominance  ? 

But  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  say  this ;  we 
reply,  they  do  not  proles*  it  in  words;  but  do 
Dot  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  terms;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  thorn,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  assent? 

With  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  its  pe- 
culiarilies,  with  its  applicablcn<*ss  to  the  wants 
of  man,  the  whol*  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu- 
larly imbued.  His  acute  rnind,  his  lofty  quali- 
ties, his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  tho  character  and 
essence  of  the  gospel.  Ilia  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  truth;  his  life  an  exemplification 
of  it.  What  he  conceived  intimately,  ho  im- 
parted explic  itly.  To  combat  tho  rebellion  of 
the  natural  man,  against  the  salvation  wrought 
for  him,  ia  the  leading  object  of  his  endeavour. 
He  who  was  always  looking  unto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  him  out  to  others  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  compas- 
sion; ho  introduces  it  under  every  form,  he  illus- 
trates it  by  every  figure,  he  magnifies  it  under 
every  mxle  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits 
the  d inference  between  tho  conduct  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  of  man,  in  this  negociation. 
Inhuman  cases  it  is  usually  the  offender  who 
makes  the  advances,  who  tries  all  means  to  re- 
cover tho  friend  he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  has 
offended.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the 
reverse.  Here  it  is  tho  insulted  benefactor, 
hern  it  is  the  injured  friend,  who  conjures  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
be  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
Too  penitent  is  every  where  encouraged  to  be> 


him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  ns — if  we  repent, 
it  is  *  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  ns  to  re- 
pentance.* Whatever  right  thing  there  msy  be 
in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  hit 
gift.  His  bounty  is  the  spring  from  which  our 
goodness,  if  we  have  any,  flows,  instead  of  oar 
goodnes*  being  the  original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  in- 
perficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  de- 
sign, its  offers.  We  now  torn  to  what  is  oar 
more  immediate  object,  its  practical  effects,  its 
general  results,  its  tranforming  nature,  its  re. 
novating  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  con- 
formity to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformity, 
to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedience- 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer- 
sality. It  esteems  all  God's  precepts  concerning 
all  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  every  false  way. 
The  prohibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prin. 
ciple  of  the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act,  it 
ma  ken  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pre 
tcription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
?uch  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  was 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  to 
unite  in  itself,  not  only  different,  but  opposite 
qualities  ;  if  wo  had  been  only  told  that  firmness 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility  ;  that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of 
others,  must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  cuo- 
nected  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  oar 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir> 
tue,  if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re- 
ligion  requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infusr.d  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help, 
lessness;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  complete,  that  wo  must  renounce  every  other 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  trusted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  thui 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon  principle,  the  deepest  self-abasement  with 
tho  most  active  exertions, — if  all  this  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an  abstract  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  we  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleating  para* 
doxes,  an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabili- 
ties ;  wo  should  have  thought  it  an  institution 
fabricated  for  some  world,  different  from  oars, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angels 
who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  tho  impression  of 
the  Divine  image ;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  the  fallible,  peccable  children  of  fallen  mor- 
tality. 
Uhai^WaMe^aa  we  observed  in  an  early 
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Chapter,  pleased  Infinite  Wiadom  to  five  as,  in 
the  sacred  records,  striking  solutions  of  thie 
enigma,  actual  instances  of  conflicting  attributes 
in  men  of  liko  passions  with  ourselves,  men 
possessing  qualities,  which  would  secrn  to  ez- 
cluHe  each  other,  combining  contrarieties  of  ex- 
cc Hence.  Among  these,  there  is  not  a  brighter 
exemplification,  than  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Yi-t  there  is  nothing  in  this  high  description, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  Saint  Paul.  No- 
thing which  doe*  not  address  itself  individual ly 


By  his  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  he  will 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  objection  not  only  to  the 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feeling*  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
thoir  live$  ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ten* 
derness  the  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  •  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;*— 
the  man  whom  we  find  weeping  oser  all  suffer- 
ings  but  Iiih  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 


to  us.  Though  convened  by  a  miracle,  favoured  ] '  to  the  death ;'  when  we  consider  him  who  afore, 
with  divine  revelations,  writing,  and  frequently  i  time  was  binding  anu  imprisoning  the  followers 
acting,  under  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was  j  of  Jesus,'  now  burning  with  zeul  for  his  cause, 


he,  in  1  he  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  life,  weak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained 
by  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolise  it. — Nor 
was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  com- 
mon comforts;  or  earthly  deliverances.  It  was 
not  given  to  rcsroe  him  from  suffering,  but  to 
uphold  him  under  it.  He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
exposed  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
afflicted  life.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
liable  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
temptations  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  his 
conflicts  were  -non*  in  number,  and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 
them,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs  at,  a  power 
to  which  we  have  equal  access.  The  same  sin- 
cerity of  petiti  >n  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
assistance 


though  he  knew  that  punishments  the  ino»t  se- 
vere awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist- 
ing at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  he  was  fore- 
warned would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom;  the 
man  who  •  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Josus,'  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  verv  Christ'— 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishing  results, 
re fiim  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity— to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true) 
holiness?' 
Saint  Psul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi 


tint  grand  rcsnlvsr  of  doubt,  that '  denceof  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
omnipotent  vanquisher  of  difficulty — my  grace  j  total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  en£ 
it  gujKnrnt  for  thee — though  directly  addressed  |  fering  death  in  confirmation  of  his  faith— for 
to  Saint  Paul,  is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to  error  has  had  its  confessors,  and  idolatry  its 
•very  one  of  us.  martyrs, — but  he  proved  it  by  the  pcrscveriug 

It  was   probably  a  charge  brought  against    holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  life ;  he  proved 

•  _.  .»  „i  .»__.  l: : .-:u..._j  i.«.i.    j^  Dv  t(1fipring  hjm9elf  ss  courageously  as  be 

taught  others  to  suffer.     May  we 
add,  he  gave  a  testimony,  less  accr 


Saint  PjiiI,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
tues. But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  come  from  the  p-  rty  which  he  had  quitted. 
They  considered  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
faith ;  they  considered  his  seal  for  the  religion 


venture  to 
accredited  per- 
haps, bat"  almost  mora  convincing.    The  con- 
ceiled  Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men  j 
the  proud  bigot  is  meeknsss  personified.— This 


which  hn  had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading  ,  change  of  eft's pest tion  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
incon«istcnev.  as  a  defection  from  all  moral  tal  renovation.  The  infusion  of  a  heivenly  tcm- 
goodness.  His  subsequent  life,  which  afforded  .  per,  where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
the  most  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines,  •  of  tho  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
is  the  best  answer  tn  such  an  allegation.     His  -  it  not  only  affords  a  substantial  proof  of  £e  in- 


perseverance  afforded  a  rational  eon  vie  tion,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fesr  nor  of 
fancy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
einutimia,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
completely  repel  the  charge. — He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alar  in,  exclaimed,  what  wilt  thou 
Acre  me  to  do?  did  through  life  all  which  he 
then  desired  to  be  taught. 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  his  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
he  too  is  under  no  deception ;  he  should  pivo  the 
same  evidence,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  fsneiful 


dividual  improvement,  bnt  furnishes  one  of  tho 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  specific  character  of  Chris- 
tianity that,  while  philosophy  had  gloried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  ylories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  the  hand 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  mm  stron/r.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his 
disadvantage*.    He  avows  his  determination  not 


illumination  ;  and  this  can  only  be'  effected  by  i  to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  acquirements; 
exhibiting  a  change  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, t  and  after  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls, ' 
but  permanent ;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors  he  expressly  disclaims  that  excellency  of  speech 
or  transports  of  which" we  so  frequently  hear, '  which  others  consider  as  the  grand  instrument 
but  by  a  steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future  '  for  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  all 
life  to  hi*  Creator.  Ever/ other  plea  maybe  ground  of  boasting;  acknowledges  that  becomes 
illusion,  may  he  hypocrisy ;  while  this  test,  be.  [  in  teasine**,  is  fear,  in  mmck  t  rem  Ming  •  and 
tag  visible.  Will  be,  incontrovertible.  The  more  (  requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
tho  penitent  is  observed;  the  more  this  para-  attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
tsvideocewiUev«ntuaUjraBBflw«aUdoabl»|toGod.    He  dsmoaaUaUs  tfaaXiS*  >to*o  * 
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with  which  the  world  had  been  dazzled,  wai  to 
be  eclipsed  by  that  hidden  wisdom  *  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew/  and  their  ig- 
norance of  which  was  the  only  extenuation  that 
be  offer*  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory.' 

The  same  trials  wem  in  aome  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
termined, that  he  might  glorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus  might  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainment Of  Jesus  it  is  recorded,  that  '  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.'  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.'  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — *  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  under 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings,  the  deser- 
tion of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify '  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength- 
ened him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Exem- 
plar, *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.'  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  suffer, 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle  ? 

Nor  docs  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  trnth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
•  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent.' 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  wore  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert- 
ed  V  Aro  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken  j 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  Paul's  other- 
wise obscure  declaration,  that  he  thus  Jilted  up 
what  remained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  j>ys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearing 
in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Jjord  Jesus,  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  ? 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgings  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
his  entrance  into  Thessalonica  was  not  in  vain  ! 
His  shameful  treatmeul  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
redoubled  his  courage  to  preach  to  the  Tbcasa- 


lonUna  that  very  Gospel  which  had  press! 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  Philippi  (k 
this  occasion  he  adduces  a  touching  instaasf 
the  effect  of  hia  imprisonment,  which,  Us** 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  who  nuoiisai 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  Hi*  unjust  eapuvft 
aa  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  *>hira,iaft 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  priaesf 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  taa 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  sew 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  it.  Others,  tinaid  » 
fore,  *  grew  more  confident,'  by  the  very  be* 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Tsa 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  the  esse 
of  the  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  «* 
8 ion  of  that  Gospel  which  they  were  inteoMi 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  4 
contention,*  yet  holy  Paul  wee  so  exhilarate  a 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  selkaw 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  taepjs 
gress  of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  taeB> 
nefit  rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  lasj 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  treat 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  featoraa 
Saint  Paul's  character  :  it  ia  natural,  there** 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  b*ss> 
ticularly  stamped  on  hia  writings.  If  he  t* 
presses  this  satisfaction  with  more  unmiflfW 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  sreaa 
to  be  to  that  which  he  bad  planted  at  Phiiipsi 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  jst 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  tan? 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  reeaat 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pendence he  had  on  their  perseverance,  Tie 
was  a  proof  that  hia  *  confidence'  did  not  aba 
the  necessity  of  his  supplication  a,  though  bf 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  the  floctua'jnci 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling,  yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  chord: 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  saw 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  perseveriof 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder,  bat 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  assisting 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat, 
edly  sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  that, 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  from  the  ex* 
Dense  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  a 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  dUio- 
terestedness  of  its  ministers.  This  generous 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  views,  gave  Paal  a 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach 
ers,  who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  aa  one  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  Philippisns,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  affec- 
tionate services  to  the  aged,  afflicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  aa  a  proof 
of  their  fealty  to  hia  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  eonaidered  as  a  re 
presentaiive  of  hia  king,  bj  every  liege  subject 
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aVith  what  cordiality  doss  ha  aolemnly  attest  the 
Dmniscient  to  the  truth  of  hia  attachment  to 
Litem,  and  hit  desire  to  ace  them ! 

Highly,  however,  aa  he  estimates  their  reli- 
gious improvement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
as  having"  attained  that  elevation  of  chafarter 
which  renders  monition  superfluous,  or  advance* 
ment  unnecessary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  aa  ma. 
ay  as  be  perfect,'  that  they  press  forward  and 
reach  forth  unto  those  thing's  which  are  before  : 
in  his  usual  humble  way  identifying  himself 
with  those  he  is  admonishing — *  Let  us  be  thus 
minded.* 

Again—*  Though  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 

[ret  they  must  still  work  out  their  salvation  ;  but 
est  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
mi  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  is  that  *  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
do.'  Though  they  professed  the  Gospel,  '  their 
conversation  must  be  such  as  becometh  it.'  To 
iccouiplish  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great,  must  *  abound  more  and  more.'  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor- 
ierly  piety — their  love  must  msnifest  itself  more 
tnd  more  *  in  knowledge  and  judgment:'  in 
knowledge,  by  a  perpetunl  acquisition  ;  in  judg. 
mrnt,  by  a  practical  application  of  that  know. 
ledjrr. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
Joes  the  renowned  Komsn,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
century  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint, 
ment,  at  thin  very  Pnilippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
lame  city  !  Siint  Paul  was  not  less  bravo  than 
Bruttii,  but  hi*  magnanimity  was  of  a  higher 
itrain.  Paul  was  exorcised  in  a  long  series  of 
lutTcrinffs,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
would  have  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
Jignity  aa  a  Roman  citiien.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  sought  for  that 
aij'uer  species  of  libertv 

*  ITnt una  by  Poeta.  and  by  Senators  anprais'd.' 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
•nthusiast  lor  free  Join,  to  abandon  his  country 
to  her  evil  dc«liny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
ike  mo4t  nee  led  hi*  support  t  Was  it  true  ge- 
nerosity or  patriotism,  alter  having  killed  lus 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
life,*  usurper  though  he  was,  voluntarily  to 
leave  tin*  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
usurpers  ?  Ttiough  Cosar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
guard i*i i  virtues  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
ss  Paul  did  to  the  Pliilippians — Though  I  de- 
tire  to  depart,  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh 
is  more  needful  for  you  ?  Tnis  would  have  been 
indeed  petriotimn,  because  it  would  have  been 
disinterested.  Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  heroism? 
He  also  was  in  a  strait  between  two  events,  life 
and  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas  !  did 
not  know,  *  that  to  die  was  gain  ;'  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusi Hani i nous  self- 
murder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  cheer- 
•  At  lbs  hauls  of  Ftartaua. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively  eon. 
treat  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  pass, 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  *« 
vision  from  heaven'  to  go  to  Philippi;  that  Bru- 
tus was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  etil 
genius.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *not  disobedient  to  the  heaven  If 
vision  ;'  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted martyr  declare !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Saint  PauVs  respect  for  constituted  authorities. 

The  Gospel  was  never  intended"  to  dissolve 
tho  ancient  t»e»  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  from  the  first,  most  inju 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intendod  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  government 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  might  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specifically  differ- 
ent, his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object  Hia  politics  were  uniformly  con. 
versant  about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
vf  this  world.  It*  be  spake  of  human  gorern- 
menta  at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances led  to  it,  and  as  it  rave  occasion  to  dis- 
play or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  Ho  dis- 
creetly entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious 
net  which  they  had  spread  for  him,  b?  direct* 
ing,  in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  *  rendered'  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  ones  a  striking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  his 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiajico  due) 
to  the  ruling  powers.  His  thorough  conviction 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  rescu* 
ing  the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re- 
proach, but  from  that  obloquy  to  whi;:h  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  si  ways  he  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
was  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow ;' 
another  *  a  stirrer,  up  of  the  people:'  others  worn 
charged  with  a  turning  the  world  a^sifedarwaJ 
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Theie  charges,  invented  and  propagated  by  the 
Jew*,  were  greedily  adopted  by  the  persecuting 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instruments ; 
and  have  always  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  pro- 
scription, massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  after, 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  facti- 
ous disposition ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
implied,  against  some  of  the  most  faithful, 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclesias. 
tical  constitution  of  our  own  country  ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  church  certain.  We 
do  not  deoy,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  often  been  made  the  pre- 
tence for  disaffection.  Religion  has  been  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion by  some  of  the  Puritan  Reformers.  Cor- 
ruption in  both  cases  was  stamped  upon  the 
very  face  of  those  who  so  used  it  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unfair,  than  eagerly  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  yot  the  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
some  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  for 
always  doing.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
eases  justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjustly 
used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
fioiu  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it.  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
commands  of  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
Co  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  nc 
cess i ties — he  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apoitlc  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paving  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  under  every  va- 
riety of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
o^en  a  ve.oal  subterfuge — tribute,  custom,  fear, 
lave,  honour,  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general — owe  no  man  any  thin*.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  opening,  out  no  secret 
crovice  to  fiscal  fraud.  • 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  tho  prescient, 
Dirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul ;  that  there  is 
as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as  when  the  anos. 
tie  first  published  his  prohibitory  letter.  The 
known  principles  of  hnman  nature,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
in  all  apes.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  enjoining  us  to  render  to  all  their  due*,  has 
enlarges*  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
Utmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
litfl*  credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are 
*  Romas*  xifi,  \ 


so  frequently  repeated,  by  aU  the  s^m****  losfl 
classes  of  society,  that  their  l.a*it.g  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  wji;  all  their 
lawful  obligations  should  bo  the  rnjro  s^rupo- 
looslv  discharged. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply  their  in 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  ojf  government 
under  which  their  several  converts  lived.  Saiat 
Peter,  who  wrote  to  the.  strangers  scattered 
through  Ponius,  Asia,  dec  where  the  govern- 
ments were  arbitrary,  orders  them  first  to  obey 
the  king  as  supreme.  Saint  Paul,  addressing  the 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  em 
peror  and  the  senate  did  not  alv/ays  act  in  con- 
currence, with  his  usual  exquisite  prudence 
makes  choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  ths 
higher  powers,  without  specifically  determining 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happy  people.  It  is  then 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  virtue. — That 
every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  existing 
powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  us,  who  are 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  the 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  his 
beloved  disciplo  *  to  put  the  people  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titos 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  de- 
nied any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative  man- 
date, or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  have 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  accommo- 
dated to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practised 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  but 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  princi- 
ples. To  enjoin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dience, where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authority, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point. — Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
tli9  apostle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  to 
nd dross  his  procepts  of  civil  obedience  to  the 
Christians  ut  Rome,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  their  tyrants.  He  commands  them  to 
submit  for  conscience  soke,  to  a  sovereign,  who, 
— their  enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation,— 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  his  per- 
sonal diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any  insur- 
rection  against  legitimate  authority. — Tertul- 
lian,  in  his  *  Apology,'  challenges  the  Pagans 
to  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedition,  in  which 
any  of  the  Christians  had  been  concerned; 
though  their  numbers  were  become  so  great,  as 
to  have  made  their  opposition  formidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vengeful  principle  of 
their  oppressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe- 
rate. Even  that  philosophical  politician  Mon 
tesquieu  acknowledged,  that  in  those  countries 
where  Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  taken 
root,  rebellions  have  been  less  frequent  than  ia 
olhax  ntaaa. 
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Nor  did  Saint  Piul  indemnify  himself  for  his 

fmblic  submission,  by  privately  villifying  the 
awful  tyrant:  the  emperor  it  not  only  not  named, 
but  is  not  pointed  at  There  is  not  one  of  those 
sly  inuendos,  which  the  artful  subrenals  of 
states  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  would 
undermine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur- 
ins;  its  penalty.— He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
exasperating  spirit,  lurking  behind  the  shelter 
of  prudence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul  wrote,  there 
were  four  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  so  determined,  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
any  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
cause  of  passive  obedience— but  it  may  be  fairly 
observed,  in  this  connection,  that  politics.1  pas. 
aions  arc  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  those,  who  are  professionally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  thern. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist. 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
especially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
lus  advanco.1  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal grandeur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
it*  spirit  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse  ; 
it  has  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
considered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
calling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  sp»citic  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
nil  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted.  He 
knew  that  till  religion  has  operated  on  their 
hearts,  they  have  but  o:ie  character.  Of  this 
character  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
sketches,  in  the  New  Testament.  Now  we 
hear  the4  stupid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola- 
ters, vociferating,  for  two  hour*,  their  one% 
phrase.  Trien  we  nee  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
exactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
street*  of  Ephesus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster;  *  the  greater  part  knew  not  where. 
fore  they  were  coino  together/  On  another  oc- 
casion, *  the  certainty  could  not  bo  known  for 
tie  tumult.'  Tuen  their  mutabfa  caprice,  chang. 
in;  with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo- 
menL  When  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hind, 
*  he  was  a  murderer,*  wh*»n  he  shook  it  off  un- 
hurt, *  he  wa«  a  eod.H  At  Lvstra  the  same  peo- 
ple who  hid  oflVrnd  him  Divine  honours,  no 
sooner  heard  the  fita  report*  of  the  Jews  from 
Anlmch,  than  they  ttoned  him  and  dragged  him 
out  oftkt  city  «s  a  dead  min.'t  It  was  the  very 
spirit  which  delated  the  *  Hosanna'  of  one  day, 
an-1  the  'crucify  him*  of  the  next. 

Saint  Piul  well  knew  these  way  ward  motions 
of  the  mob.  fh  knew  also  that,  without  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  (five 
them  a  physical  force,  which  was  a  subititute 
tor  rational  strength;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  numbor,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  thoir  individual  weight.  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
ho  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lift  himself  iuto  power  or  popularity  7  Did  be 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  ambition's  ladder,  by 
which,  its  foot  fixed  in  tho  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  thoy  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  Paul's  love  of  order  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
Ho  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  thern  to  obedience.     Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions  to  obey;  ho 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient!    Together  with  order   itself,  lie  en- 
joined on  the  people  those   industrious  habits 
which  are  the  wery  soul  of  order.     He  was  a 
most  rigorous  pun  inner  of  idleness,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  tho  lower 
orders.     Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  lie  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.     He  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  '  to  correct  the  dis- 
orderly'— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  cat  their  own  bread.'—  *  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people'  never  command  them  to  work . 
and  though  they  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  nerer  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  co.nmand  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.     By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  o:ice  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.     Are  these  exhortation.",  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has 
been  so  often  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates   his  Lord.    Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme, 
ly  cautious  of  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  U>  be  the  Messiah  ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  *  that  his  hour  was  come,'  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sinliedriru,   by   almost   the    only 
strong  expression  of  indignation.     Which  In- 
finite   Wisdom,  clothed  in   Infinito   Meekness, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.     Even  then,  he  said  no. 
thing  ugainst  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  mch,  he 
would  not  ronniro  at  any  formal  art  of  injustice  , 
while  he  resigned  himself  to  the  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  bo  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  bv  the  Jew*.  When  ha 
appealed  to  Csisar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  thr  ugh  he 
refused  not  to  die,  ho  would  be  tried  by  tho 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  ho 
sharply  rehiked  Ananias  for  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  declaring  ■  he  know  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest ;'  and  instantly  took  oc- 
casion to  extract  a  maxim  of  Qha&M&&iifenB\\iMa 
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own  error;  and  to  render  it  more  impressive 
•auctioned  it  by  Scriptural  authority,  It  i$  writ- 
ten, thou  ahaJlnot  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.** 

It  moat  have  been  obvious  to  hii  Pagan  judges, 
that  he  never  interfered  with  their  rights,  or 
even  animadverted  on  their  corruptions.  His 
real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was,  not  his  intermed- 
dling with  government,  but  his  converting  the 
people.  It  was  by  exposing  the  impositions  of 
their  mercenary  priests,  by  declaring  their  idoU 
etjgaf  net  to  6s  worekipped,  that  he  inflamed  the 
magistrates;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their 
religion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of 
tho  true  God,  never  shrunk  from  them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect  to 
authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting 
it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts  tho  new 
bishop  of  the  Ephesians,t  that  throughout  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prayers,  intercession, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority ;' — and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  obligation,  arising  from  the  reci- 
procal  connection,  *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.* 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable method  of  insuring  allegiance  ;  for  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those, 
for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience  to  pray  ? 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over, 
estimated,  when  men's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to  *  an- 
other king,  one  Jesus.'  An  instance  of  this  we 
havo  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  timo,  though 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  Goodness  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  results.  And  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion  which  wc  have  witnessed,  it 
is  not  tho  least  considerable,  that,  whercus  Chris- 
tianity was  originally  charged  with  a  design  to 
overturn  states  and  empires,  we  have  seen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers ; 
we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  : 
— Voltaire  had  reached  tho  pinnacle  of  literary 
fame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  his  impiety,  but  in  $pite  of  it  The 
fearful  consequences  of  his  audacious  blasphe- 
mies were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
sharp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
conceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained, 
for  his  profaneness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cule for  argument,  and  assertion  for  fact ;  and 
then,  roasoning  from  his  own  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the 
circumstances  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved  the 
most  destructive  in  his  warfare  upon  Christi- 
anity; and  he  could  replenish  his  exhaustless 
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quiver,  with  the  same  unparalleled  celerity  will 
which  he  emptied  it  The  keen  sagacity  of 
his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty  wickedness  is 
of  all  tho  most  successful  Argumentative  iov 
piety  hurts  but  few,  and  generally  those  wss 
were  hurt  before.  Besides  it  requires  in  tat 
reader  a  talent,  or  at  least  a  taste,  congenial 
with  tho  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requires  alas 
the  rare  quality  of  patient  investigation;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  on 
reading  has  become  almost  as  dissipated  as  oar 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversation. 

For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make  every 
department  of  literature  the  medium  of  cornnv 
tion;  though  the  most  unpromising  and  least 
suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  into  (he  service 
to  assist  his  ruling  purpose ;  yet  historical  false- 
hoods might  be  refuted  by  adverting  to  purer 
sources,  unfair  citations  might  be  contradicted; 
by  refering  to  the  originals.  The  popular  en- 
gine of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  bet 
the  art  of  raillery.  The  danger  lies  not  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  u 
in  the  talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  trot, 
ridiculous;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in  mis- 
stating,  not  in  inverting,  but  in  discolouring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  the  tii 
Ming,  and  dull  to  tho  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  •  Leviathan?'  Who  has  not  read  Candida? 
'Political  Justice/  a  moro  recent  work,  sub- 
versive of  all  religious  and  social  order,  was  too 
ponderous  to  be  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  the 
substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  knowa 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  down  into 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 
vchielo,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen 
the  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  hope  by 
the  roots  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  the 
brilliants  which  encompass  it  Every  one  earn 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  circulate  it  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think ;  the 
dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  have  read,  what 
all  were  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  in 
order  that  they  might  talk.  Little  wits  came 
to  sharpen  thoir  woapons  at  the  forge  of  this 
Philistine,  or  tosteal  small  arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition who  could  first  produce  proof  that  they 
had  received  the  newest  pamphlet  from  Forney, 
by  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  to 
find  that  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  Others 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleusure.  Even  those  who  could  not 
read,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  Each  successive  work,  like  the 
book  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  'so  sweet  in  the 
mouth,1  that  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitter- 
ness of  digestion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divino  source, 'A 
star  fell  from  heaven  on  tho  waters,  burning 
like  a  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  hitter .*  That  bright  genius,  which  might 
L  have  iUonunaAeA  tat  wwYi,  Waxa*  ttOjaatasasim 
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flame,  and,  like  the  burning  brand  thrown  by 
?       the  Roman  soldier  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
carried  conflagration  into  the  Sanctuary. 

At  length,  happily  for  rescuing  the  principles, 
i  but  moat  injuriously  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
•  society,  the  polished  courtier  became  a  furious 
i  anarchist  The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  the 
equalized  associate  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Ber 
i  lin,  changed  his  political  note  ,  the  parasite  of 
prinosa,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  Jacobinism.  The  political  and  mo- 
ral  world  shook  to  their  foundation.  Earth  be. 
low  trembled.  Heaven  above  threatened.  All 
was  insecurity.  Order  seemed  reverting  to  ori- 
ginal  chaos.  The  alarm  was  given.  Britain 
first  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 
Burke.  Enthusiasm  was  converted  into  detesta- 
tion. The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ox- 
cited  by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  demo, 
cracy.  But  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  sub- 
vert thrones  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 
he  had  laboured  to  demolish  altars.  He  gave, 
indeed,  the  same  impulse  to  sedition,  which  he 
had  long  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  his  own  ac- 
tivity increased  the  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
feeling  was  all  alive,  and  his  political  principles 
justly  brought  on  his  name  thst  reprobation 
which  had  been  long  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
which  hi*  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
more  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrages 
might  counteract  his  moral  mischiefs.  But  his 
wisdom  seeins  to  have  been  equally  short-sighted 
in  both  his  projects.  While  the  consequences 
of  his  designs  a/ainst  the  governments  of  the 
world,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
for  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  f>r  the 
obliteration  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
short  of  it.  Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
to  the  desolated  nations.  Kings  are  reinstated 
cm  their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  kings,  it  is  hoped,  are  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance. 

The  abilities  of  this  powerful  but  pernicious 
genius,  were  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
hcsdlon?,  yet  diversified  course.  His  talents 
Cook  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  cast.  His  genius  was  his  own,  but  its 
determination  wss  given  from  without.  He 
gave  impressions  as  forcibly,  as  he  yielded  to 
them  "uddcnly.  It  was  action  and  reaction.  He 
lighted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he 
waa  born  to  produce  the  moat  powerful  sensa- 
tion. The  public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  help. 
•d  on  the  crisis.  Revolt  waa  ripening;  he  ma. 
tured  iL  Circumstances  suggested  his  theories ; 
his  theories  influenced  circumstances.  He  was 
inebriated  with  flattery,  ond  mad  with  success ; 
but  his  delirious  vanity  defeated  its  own  ends  ; 
in  his  greediness  for  instant  adoration  he  ne- 
glected to  take  futuro  fame  into  his  bold  but 
brief  account 

*  Vault ■  nt  asjiaition  ovrrteap'd  ilastf, 
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It  is  one  great  advantage  of  epistolary  writing 
that  it  ia  not  subject  to  the  genera!  laws  of  eom- 
position,  but  admits  of  ever*  diversity  of  miscel- 
laneous matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  inconsis- 
tent with  the  solemnity  of  a  8ermon,  or  the  gnu 
vity  of  a  Dissertation,  And  their  proper  place  ia 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance, may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  however  dissimilar.  It  requires) 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position, nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  tho 
uniformity  of  ethical;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free) 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  expatiates  at 
wiH,  soars  or  sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects 
of  its  attention  may  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
profound  or  superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  writing,  the 
authors  of  e pint  lea  of  the  New  Tests  ment  have 
most  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  has  taken  all  due  advantage  of  the 
latitude  it  allows.  His  epistles,  though  they 
contain  the  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the) 
most  important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged,  arc  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  life :  partaking,  as  occasion  requires, 
of  all  that  familiarity,  versatility,  and  case,  which 
this  species  of  writing  authorizes.  Yet  though 
occasional  topics  and  incidental  circumstances 
are  introduced,  each  cpiailo  has  some  particular 
drift,  ternlii  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itMlf,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being 
sometimes  concealed,  and  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired,  and  the  reader,  whilo  he  may  be  gather- 
ing much  solid  instruction,  reproof  or  consola- 
tion, from  tcaitcrcd  sentences,  and  independent 
axioms,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of  spi- 
ritual instruction  ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  has  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morals,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  those  minor  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
treat  mind  that  it  can, '  contract  as  well  as  di- 
late itself;'  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
eat  human  authorities,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not do  both  is  not  treat  in  its  full  extent*  The 
minuter  shades  of  character  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  a  valuable  person  ;  they  may  be  pos- 
sessed in  perfection,  separate  from  great  eicel 
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knee.  Bat  as  that  would  be  a  feeble  mind, 
which  should  be  composed  of  inferior  qualities 
only,  so  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  Paul  added  the  lighter 
loaches,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  evidence  of  the  troth 
and  perfection  of  a  religion  which  makes  each 
a  provision  for  virtue,  as  to  determine  that  no- 
thing which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  indifferent.  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainments,  not  so  fall  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
Chat  it  can  mfford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indica- 
tive  of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
charge  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will  be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labori- 
ous and  difficult  7  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  censure.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
•mall  kindnesses  worth  performing,  small  negli- 
gences worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practi- 
cal  creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportion.  He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
positive  and  relative  value  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  small  objects  as  great  ones — If  he  did 
not  lift  proprieties  into  principles,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them ;  he  never  wholly  neg. 
lected  them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi- 
nion, assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord- 
ing to  its  woith. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  distention  in  re- 
ligious opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo- 
dius  and  Syntyche*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  healed  ;  and  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  •  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  the  Lord.1  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies, 
it  injures  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  ho  gives  their  due  importance  to  infe. 
rior,  though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in. 
different.  The  caters  of  herbs  and  the  eaters 
of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  became  then  a  just 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  enforcing. 
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He  knew  that  there  were  persons  who  profess 
to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  piety,  who 
are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainment, 
but  are  defective  in  the  more  difficult  attain, 
ments  which  involve  self-denial ;  persons  who, 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  are 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habits ;  who  talk  much 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifics 
of  ease  ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do 
little  lor  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a  cor 
responding  practice.  The  Israelites,  who  were 
so  forward  to  exclaim, •  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  us  we  will  do,'  went  and  made  them 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  consistent 
He  that  said,  *  Let  the  same  mind  bo  in  yon 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*  said  also,  let  ell 
things  be  done  decently  qnd  in  order.  Right 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner.  This 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  Paol'i 
mind.  An  enthusiast  baa  seldom  much  dislike 
to  disorderly  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
generally  a  sovereign  contempt  for  small  points, 
iodeed  for  every  thing  which  does  not  exclusive, 
ly  tend  to  advance  the  one  object,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  objects 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  importance 
by  their  position.  Immediately  aAer  giving 
his  exquisite  portrait  of  charity,*  ho  goes  at 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  powerful 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behaviour  in 
the  public  congregations. — Knowing  the  readi- 
ness of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity in  religious  professors,  he  puts  them 
on  their  guard  '  not  to  let  their  good  be  evil 
spoken  of;'  but  wishes  that  they  might  acquit 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  manner,  in 
things  which  were  already  right  as  to  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  most 
degraded  condition.  From  the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  he  descends  tc 
the  very  minutiae  of  their  apparel.  This  indi- 
cates  how  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap 
poa ranee  of  impropriety  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implication  of,-;  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  bo  unworthy  the  regard 
of  my  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  ecclesi- 
astical afT.iirs,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
complicated,  might  have  excused  him  from  at 
tending  minutely  to  an  object  so  inconsiderable, 
as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  run-away  slave,  *  the 
son  of  his  bonds.* 

Yet  this  once  ffuilty,  but  now  penitent  ser> 
vant,  he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusive  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  to  his  late  mastor.t  Tnis  applica- 
tion to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Onesitnus,  is  a 
model  in  its  kind  ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  af- 
fectionate to  the  convicted  offender  ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend.    In  point  of  ele» 

*  1  Corinthians,  eh.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
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grace  and  delicacy,  in  every  excellence  of  com- 
position, it  may  vie  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity ; 
and  is  certainly  far  superior,  in  ingenuity,  feel, 
ing,  warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  lot- 
ter  of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  hie  friend 
Arrianus  Maturius. 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  for  five  the 
piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  influence, 
his  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some  other  agree- 
able  quality  connected  with  it — Genius  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
religion ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
of  the  grave.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
two  persons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
Christian  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  grounds. 
Philemon  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
Paul,  though  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
of  Onesimus,  though  a  servant 

In  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
tle does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
in  good  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
tering him  on  some  point,  where,  porhaps,  he 
least  deserves  it  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
would  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  vet 
thought  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
principles;  thus  indirectly  to  furnish  him  with 
a  standard  to  which  he  expected  his  friend  would 
act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
veys a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies, that  there  is  no  human  being  bo  low  as  to 
be  beneath  their  kindness ;  no  offender  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
most  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
friend — that  he  ahoayi  made  mention  of  him  in 
hi*  prayert.  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
with  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris- 
tian virtue,  that  the  friend  he  was  beseeching 
abounded  in  love  andfaith%  not  only  *  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  to  all  tainti? 

After  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
which,  though  he  had  been  always  mindful  of 
the  dignity  of  his  Apostles  hip,  he  chose  rather 
to  sink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  distress- 
ed state  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
'Paul  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
were  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 
was  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
back  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
and  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
nial, ile  would  not  detain  him  from  his  rightful 
owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
•elf  in  his  forlorn  confinement  It  was  also  a 
fine  occasion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
return  to  his  duty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
of  his  conversion. 

Thus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave,  does 
he  seek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pity  in  the 
heart  of  his  friend.  Who  would  imagine  that 
tinman,  wbothtm  Xi&oojvintoecanjoof  to  ob- 


scure an  individual,  had  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  7 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing principle.  His  xeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  doty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  he  offers  to 
make  good  the  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant's  misconduct  He  can- 
didly reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi. 
ritual  obligations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money— tfou  moss*  me  thine  own 
$elf. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it ;  as  if  he  had  said—- Give  me  ground  to  re- 
joice in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  his  compli- 
ance. An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colotse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  the  Colossian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  re- 
port by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  life; 
— how  different  is  this  sober  narrativo  by  a  wri- 
ter who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance, and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi- 
nals brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Gospel  presents  ns  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance; an  instance  which  is  too  often  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
we  for  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  One^  imus  though 
the  latter  it  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
country;  for  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  mora 
offers  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati* 
cal  fervours  •,  for  SX  \V  «*Y\\Va\&  *Av*^  ^vcC^^X 
exhibits  a\so  cm*  v^^^^A^roK^V*^  J1*1^ 
,  f^famnaV™*     stac  toe*  tat  * 
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ofthcoxptfing  criminal  in  the RsdoomorJs  pow- 

lo  that  bloated  ssemaiHU.'  of 

■  in  some  late  cooverte. 
For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we  heir 
Ml  only  of  one,  hot  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
trimatatmale&eesra.  Joyful  murderers!  True, 
indeed,  k  is,  that  good  men  on  earth  rejoice 
with  the  angels  id  heaven,  over  even  one  einner 
We  wooid  hope  many  of  tinea 


■tad,  as  in  the  eaae  of  Oaeeimus,  to  prove 
ity,weskjuldbcfrlsjdtosee,in  " 


May  net  yonmr  dolinqusuta  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  onme  to  crime,  feeling  themeelvee 
eecare  of  heaven  at  hut,  when  they  use,  from 
fthia  incautious  charity,  that  aararanoe  of  ac- 
ceptance, which  ia  ao  frequently  withheld  from 
the  dose  of  a  life  of  peieevering  holineaa,  grant* 
ed  to  the  moat  hardened  perpetratora  of  the  moat 
sjrocioos  crime? 

Am  it  haa  hem  observed,  that  the  beakete  of 
the  hawhera  have  (m>  year  ahoqpded  in  tbcoo 
dungeroua,  theogh  doubtless  weU-meant  tracte, 
may  not  the  lower  elate  in  general,  and  our 
oervants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
Mr  a  happy  termination  of  life,  not  ao  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  aa  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  t  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
ne  well  aa  to  the  piety,  of  the.  writers  of  some  of 
i  little  narratives. 


By  this  delay,  not  only  Use  ■ 
of  that  crty,  hot  the  multitudes  erho 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Skint  Pant  en  tU  Jfct  urreef  to*. 

Boons  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so 
nark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  they  were  in  actual  posses 
uion,  for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
heat,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  oom  fort 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  of  those  who  had 
not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  the  world 
taught  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct ;  infused 
n  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  Faith  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  paasage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance certain,  *  while  he  keeps  bis  eye  to  the 
etar,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine,  seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jseue  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  anurded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
a)aif  a  century  after  thklaat 


resorted  thither,  conld  gain  lull 
amine  into  ita  truth.  Had  the  d< 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  crime  which 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  fnmiobod 
Rabbies  for  asserting,  that  a  troth 
now  be  authenticated,  which  urea  buried 
mine  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  noon 
Jesus  have  scrupled  any  sobordmatinai  to  i 
dit  hie  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  e 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  awpnii 


Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  u  Unas,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  wan  uutnsawnei 
for  ever.  And  now,  had  it  been  n  doctrine  ef 
any  ordinary  import,  aa  Saint  Paul  was  est 
writing  to  persona  jgnorant  of  the)  truths  ef 
Christianity 
nave  been] 
oally,  than  I 

thing  previously  knowo,  acknowledged,  i 
ceived.  In  writing  a  letter,  when  em  allude  Is 
facte  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  nt» 
ticca  the  less  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  re- 
peat intelligence  already  popular;  while  wa 
content  ourselves  with  drawing  inferences  from 
it,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  aUueiens  ts 
it.  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  eases  as> 
ject  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  inUakatioas, 
aeint  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  nui 


however,  was  not  Saint  Paul's)  < 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  in. 
deed,  it  should  seem,  among  hie  converts,  many 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the  philosophising 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  doubted, 
what  these  last  derided,  the  ret urrection  of  tea 
deed.  Consequently,  upon  every  account.  Saint 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  bestow  upon  it  more  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  than  on  moat  other 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  clean  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  wee  net 
ready  to  be  examined  on  thie  subject,  and  was 
not  prompt  to  give  the  moat  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  strength  of  evidence  ea 
his  side ;  uniformly  he  appesled  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  fact  established  on 
the  most  solid  basis, — a  fact,  not  first  propagated 
in  distant  countries,  where  the  facility  of  impo- 
sition would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  distant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  against 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  urgency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  reason- 
ing oppugners  of  the  faith  thought,  that  if  this 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  eauataw 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  would 
not  he  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  he  prooC 
The  aura,  howevur,  they  < 
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he  withstood ;  and  of  so  high  importance  did  he 
represent  it,  that  he  even  makes  *  believing  in 
the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,*  to  be  a  principal  condition  of  salvation. 

We  most  not  judge  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  same 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  measure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  character,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
as  an  author.  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he 
possessed  an  imagination  peculiarly  bright 
That  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa. 
culty,  adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
suppress  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
is  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
makes  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  guided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
would  show  him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  composi- 
tion, we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  If,  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings,  to 
s«*rve  us  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  almost  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  fully 
propounds  the  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's 
discourse,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  close  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
us  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
presented  to  us  of  this  u.ost  important  and  con- 
solatory doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  opisode.  As  a  com- 
position, it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspeaka- 
ble importance  of  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  lofty  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  others  to  beat  out  hi*  mansy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers;  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
furnishes  a  succession  of  almost  every  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world.  A  description  becomes  a  picture ;  an 
expostulation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator ;  the  relator 
■peaks  as  one  admitted  within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
to  facts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  his 
tmmmiaff,  he  produce*  a  regular  statement,  in 


their  order  of  succession,  of  the  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeare4  after  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  wen  in- 
dividually, as  well  aa  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  hie  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  self, 
absement 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  was 
establishing  the  troth  of  the  whole  by  a  part.  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  Without  this  finishing  circum- 
stance, what  proof  could  hit  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  would 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also!  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  authen 
tic.  It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre- 
mendous conclusion:  'Those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.'  You  who  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  you, 

*  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  If  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shajl  we  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  ?  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  'risen  for  our  justification?* 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  re- 
futation of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  ar 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  and 
having  cleared  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  have  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  by  hit. — He  illustrates  this  truth  by 
an  apposite  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish 
harvest,  the  whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
different  states  of  existence,  every  antithesis  is 
exact.  The  body  that  is  sown  in  corruption, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion,  glory,  and  power. — The  material  body  is 
become  spiritual. — •  The  first  man  waa  made  a 
living  soul,'  possessing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated by  him  to  all  his  pos'crity ;  but 
Christ  was  a  quicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
ss  from  its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  iiv\Vv  yrAR&HtV.  ^nm*  >&>*  v* 
.wonder  VnaX  toe  aVwsM  wtaa  ^&a  VxVwk^k^. 

*  consummation,  c£  %&  tatata*  w^mswww«XN»^* 
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great  ends  of  holiness.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with  all  the  in- 
terest which  his  argument  excites,  in  all  the 
heal  which  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith  and  his  feelings, 
—yet,  in  his  nsnal  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  contented  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens 
his  argument  by  refering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whose  authority,  with  some  at  least,  he  might 
think  would  be  more  respected  than  his  own, 
on  the  infection  of  '  evil  communications.'  He 
suggests  ironically,  as  a  practical  effect  of  the 
disbelief  of  this  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  ventures  to  recom- 
mend the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoy, 
moot,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re. 
sponsibility. 

Then  assuming  aloflier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad. 
juration—1  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
lor  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.'  As 
if  ho  had  said, — If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
Tour  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com- 
plete  the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  graduilty  become  an  opinion  ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground  of 
action  ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
you  will  soon  become  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  be. 
lief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians   in   suffering.     Why   did  others 

Eress  forward  to  martyrdom? — Why  did  he 
imself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril  ?  Why, 
but  from  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
was  risen,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  ?  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  crabit- 
tered  life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likefy  to 
shorten  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti- 
tuted, with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  away  this  grand  motive  fev  pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  (heir 
zeal  would  lose  its  character  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  bo  their 
motive,  powerful  indeed  their  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  the  re. 
surrection  of  Christ 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repellipg  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  him  through  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  or  the  re. 
surrection  of  the  body.  Resemblances  the 
distant,  substances  the  most  seemingly 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  together  by 
a  skill  the  moat  consummate,  by  an  aptness  this 
most  convincing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — ell  the  ana- 
logies of  nature  are  ransacked — the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  th* 
awful  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  of  images,  all 
bearing  upon  one  point,  at  once  fill  the  mind, 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  the  faith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  most 
apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible. — They  an 
not  drawn  from  things  abstruse  or  raeondsn, 
but  from  objects  with  which  all  classes  an 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  bat  not  n 
important  proof  of  the  universal  design  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  most  ordinary  man  is  an  cesivcr 
sant  with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  con, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  fieeo  of  the 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  luminaries  of  heaven, 
as  the  astronomer  Here  is  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — Sight  is  the 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  re 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heathen 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power. 
To  the  bold  Pyrrhonists  therefore,  who  might 
be  among  the  Corinthians,  and  who  sought  to 
perplex  the  argument  by  asking — 4  how  are  the 
dead  raised  up  ? — With  what  body  do  they 
come  v  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refering 
them  to  the  great  resolve r  of  difficulties— -Tax 
rowna  of  cod,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex- 
perience— God  giveth  it  a  oodsje*  it  hath  pliatti 
him.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re* 
su  si  tat  ion  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  in  ike 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  which 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  be 
difficult? 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  hit 
subject  to  another  ?  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  final 
victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation does  not  impede  his  progress,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  you 
a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep—but  we  shall 
be  changed — in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  last  trumpet— for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound — and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible— and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  is 
almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the 
theme  is  so  transcendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  rythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  the 
mind ;  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it  The 
idea  was  not  newly  conceived  in  the  apostle's 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Theesaloniane  •  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  with  a  shoot,  with  the 
voice  of  an  Arohangel,  and  lb*  train  of  God.* 
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His  grateful  fpirit  does  not  forget  to  remind 
them  to  whom  the  victory  is  owing,  to  whom 
the  thanks  are  doe. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alighting  again  from  the 
world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  just  loaches 
upon  earth  to  drop  another  brief,  but  most  im- 
pressive lesson — that  (hough  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, though  the  last  conquest  is  achieved, 
though  Christ  is  actually  risen — all  these  ends 
accomplished,  are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili- 
gence, but  to  stimulate  us  to  it  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  fur  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds  animation  to  the 
motive,  that  from  this  full  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine, they  not  only  brlifoe,  but  they  know,  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  tho  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
their  progress  T  Willi  such  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
he  at  once  provides  them  with  the  most  effectual 
spur  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
port under  the  sorrows  of  life,  with  the  only  in- 
fallible antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
wbero  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
as  well  as  of  instruction,  In  deduce  both  from  the 
same  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
will  nut  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
same  writer's  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
another  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
pressing  affliction  of  the  death  of  pious  friends?* 
He  there  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
never- tailing  rule  of  applying  the  truth  he 
preaches,  but  of  thrir  immediate  application  to 
tho  feelings  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which 
renders  hn  writings  so  personally  interceding. 
That  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
not  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,'  after 
the  declaration  that  *  Jeans  died  and  rote  again.' 
fie  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  par  Lieu. 
lar  assurance,  *  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.' 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart !— What ! 
the  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
our  age,  the  solace  of  our  lite,  with  whom  \>e 
took  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  tho 
house  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
him  7  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
course  be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in- 
firmities  which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  un- 
diminished by  the  dread  of  another  separation  ? 

Well  then  might  tho  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepeat  thou  ?* 
Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 
•  Woman,  why  wrepest  thou  "    Tears  are  wiped  1 
from  all  eves.     'The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks-  I 
jriving  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.'  j 
•The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty  I 
things  to  pass.'    The  resurrection  of  Christians 
is  indistolubly  involved   in  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.'— What  are  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  tri- 
umph over  the  grave  7     What  ia  the  most  sig- 
nal victory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  nis  vic- 
tory over  hie  last  enemy  ?    '  Blessed  be  the  God 
mad  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac- 
ffdusf,  to  hie  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
i  aguei  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
iCMtf  foe*  the  dead.' 

•  lTassasluaisui.iT.  14 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer*  Thanktgivimg,  mnd  Rdv- 
giou$  Joy. 

Psatkr  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown ; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul*  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  to  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  con  Bdence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  wo  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  had  once  mind  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  thorn, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tsstcd  the  bounties  of  God 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept, *  pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pi  ay, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  ia 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  r«  source  :  in  sickness,  wo  have  no  other 
refuge  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope  ;  in  death, 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Pitul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene- 
fits, providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  depenuancc  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  him ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirmi- 
tics,  and  sins;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants,  snd  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences;  tor 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  tro  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulars  prayer  docs  not  embrace; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  hie 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exerr.is* ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  snd  to  th->  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  essence, 
when  he  resolves  them  into  the  ipirii  of  suppli- 
cation. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  he, 
in  hie  view  of  the  au'bject,  to  keep  tho  mind  ia 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
■aid  to  aW  that  which  we  are  sjiUUe;  to  4as 
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though  there  are  intervals  of  thought,  as  well  as 
intermissions  of  the  act — *  Asa  traveller,*  says 
Dr.  Barrow,  *  raay  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour- 
ney, though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he  pause,  he 
does  not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  though  occasionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zesl  in  laying 
bold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  00  fre- 
quently promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  hss  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  affections  are 
excited  and  maintained  ;  that  our  converse  with 
heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
•  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
liAed  above  this  low  scene  of  things  ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  pray  or  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  ?  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology  ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  oftener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
cred intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  c  ire  umfilnncea  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance  : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist.  The  soul 
is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but 
from  a  feeling  conviction,  thit  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a  place  to 
hide  rne  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstances 
more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  ia  louder,  it  is  less 
be*rd;  because  too  voice  of  conscience  ia  drown- 


ed by  the  clamours  of  the  world. 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  friends, 
buoysnt  spirits,  a  spring-tide  of  success  thess 
are  the  occasions  when  the  very  abundance  of 
God's  mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  h  hard* 
ens  it  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dig* 
nities,  successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  undec  tbs 
mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison  than 
4  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  of  per- 
suading themselves,  that  the  affairs  which  occupy 
their  time  and  mind,  being,  as  they  really  are, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  same 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
become  men  of  leisure  themselves,  they  are  re- 
solved to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  poo- 
lie  duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dis- 
charging it,  ia  itself  a  substitute  for  the  offioss 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  ia  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  only 
not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  secular 
thoughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  often  break  in 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in :  no 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  aak  ia  to 
have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  groat  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  them- 
selves find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  God> 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  con- 
duct, that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men,  who, 
while  they  govern  the  country,  are  themselves 
governed  by  a  religious  principle :  who  petition 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  ibr 
success. 

The  duty  which  Psul  enjoins — •  praying  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  persever- 
ance,*— would  bo  the  surest  means  to  augment 
our  love  to  God.  We  gradually  cease  to  love  a 
benefactor  of  whom  wo  cease  to  think.  The  fre- 
tquArtl  1 
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and  we  ahould  more  cordially  devote  our  lives 
to  him  to  whom  we  should  more  frequently  con. 
•ecratc  oar  hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  incul- 
cates prajcr,  not  only  as  an  act,  bat  as  a  frame 
of  mind. 

In  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uniformly 
supposes  aeco-npanying  preparatory  virtue. 
Pruyer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  it* 
focu*.  It  draw*  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train — of  forbearance  with  faults;  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
wants.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
rown,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  sclf-d  intrust.  It 
attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye — IJnjx\ 
with  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
her  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  fir  and  wide  to 
serve — Humility,  with  introverted  cy*,  looking 
at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  ihese  grace* 
in  the  heart,  warms  thorn  into  life,  fits  tboin  for 
service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appropriate 
practice.  Pruyer  is  mental  virtuo ;  ilrtue^  is 
ipi ritual  action.  The  mould  into  whi*U  genuine 
prayer  ccsta  the  soul,  is  not  < -flare*'  by  the  bus. 
pension  of  the  act,  but  reUins  seme  touches  of 
ihe  im proas- ion  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  <;.»d,  will  ob- 
tain nothing,  hecauic  it  asks  notliing  cordially. 
It  is  only  ll|o  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
ind  spirit  to  devotion  To"  those  who  possess 
Jiis,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  hut  a  solace : 
o  those  wht)  w.int  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
ask,  hut  a  religious  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
viicre  show*  that  purity  of  heart,  resignation  of 
ipirit,  pe.au  and  joy  »«»  Micving,  can  by  no 
ithor  expedient,  he  maintained  in  life,  activity, 
,ud  vigour.— Pr.ivcr  so  circumstanced  is  theap- 
mi  11  led  means  lor  drawing  down  the  blessing 
re  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  mcd. 

Vrt  tkat  the  best  thing*  are  liable  to  abuse  is 

Ci«uudiiiiit  echoed  by  nil  writers  of  ethics.  Ccr- 
tin  myotics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
iMialiuii,  have  con vi  rted  this  holy  exercise  into 
presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
'll" ha*  been  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi. 
tn  a  I  pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
.or  look  the  appointed  means  of  instruction ; 
.  nject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
"the  sanctu.iry,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched^ 
ke  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  hoaven,  de«>  rtin^1 
hossb  prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
oold  more*  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
bsl  history  of  the  apostle  himself  presents  a 
riktns;  lesson  in  tliis  ca«e.  4  Let  us  remember/ 
\jm  one  of  the  fathers,  »  that  though  Paul  was 
ifaculously  converted  by  ;iu  immediute  vision 
oo  heaven,  he  was  iirvertht-lcss  sent  for  bap- 
am  and  instruction  to  a  in  .-in." 

FItdy  Paul  culls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
mllitude  and  the  magnitude  of  (he  gills  of  find. 
1'hen  we  consider  how  profusely  h«*  bestows, 
id  how  little  he  mo u ires  ;  that  while  he  eon- 
rs  like  Deity,  he  desireH  only  such  poor  returns 
i  can  be  made  by  imiigi-nt,  mend i cunt  nior- 
ility  ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation  ;  no. 
ling  that  will  im|M)rerish,  hut, on  tl*o  contrary, 
rill  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
onsidcr  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  tint  he 
'ill  jrcept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
mt  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
»t  our  verv  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gift— 

voull.   "  T 


that  his  grace  most  purify  the  offering,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable— that  he 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Hi  in,  what 
we  have  received  fr>>m  him — that  we  should  on- 
ly confess,  thai  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  it  our 
due — wc  nuy  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  plsee,  had  ho  commanded  us  *  to  do 
some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  goodness,  we  should  gladly  bate 
done  it.  How  much  more  when  He  only  re- 
quires, 

Our  thanks  how  due ! 


When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  doty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  us  a 
high  and  holy  example.  He  has  given  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his  knees  to  (Sod'  in 
Mia  If  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  ?  No  :  it  is  that '  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hie 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:*— it  is  that  •  Christ  muy  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;'—it  is  *  that  thoy  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious end— *  that  they  may  be  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend'  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Christ ;— that  •  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  wc  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent. These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will ;  here  we  are  certain  wc  cannot  '  pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be. 
neflt  may  lie  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  '  pray  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  face  of  his  Thcssalonian  converts'" 
Not  merely  that  ho  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved — though 
that  would  sensibly  delight  so  affectionate  a 
heart — but  '  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  inslance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  siml  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  enrth  too  scanty,  worldly  Wess. 
ingrt  too  low.  to  enter  deeply  into  his  |>e(ition« 
lor  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  lift,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  Paint 
Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  kn  ping  t*-!nre 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  pc  rpiuptorilv  de. 
inand   it.     These  mercies   iHirr.-nl   rnrh   other 

rapidly,  or  mt  her.  air  crowded  uoon  us  so 
simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  ennui  them  14 
they  are  received,  and  reenrd  them  as  they  ere 
♦  njoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  t> 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cauu  them 
to  slip  out  of  (he  memory. 
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The  apostle  acknowledges  the  gratitude  due 
to  God  to  arise  from  his  being  the  universal 
proprietor,— if  Am*  /  am^  and  tthom  I  serve  ; 
thus  making  the  obedience  to  grow  out  of  the 
dependence.  He  serves  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  should  reflect  on  (he  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Fatter, 
oyer  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afterwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invariably  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  to  others.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  affection  up- 
on one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  he  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  lie  commit,  of  how  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  among  an  indefi- 
nite number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
so  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  exhaustless  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished  ; — though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diffusion 
is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
continuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  deduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  -it  may  be  a 
wound  deejier  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
'may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  attached  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  wc  become  so  person- 
ally interested  in  the  attributes  of  God  ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sities, and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
him  to  relieve  them ;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  onr's,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  arc  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou. 
hie  injunctions, — pray  ev^r  more  ;  in  everything 
give  thanks — links  to  it  a  most  exhiliralingduty 
—  rejoice  fur  ecrr  more.  This  single  exhorta- 
tion— rejoice  in  the  Isird — is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
reiterated  without  limit,  again  I  say  rejoice  I 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  ? — 
*  that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — 'that 
bo  hath  delivered  us  from  the  powers  of  dark- 


ness,1— 'that  he  hath  translated  us  into  am 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son* — that  we  have  rnikri 
lion  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.*  What  is  *  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of 
rejoicing  !— that  he  should  meet  his  converts  n 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  kit 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  (band  surprising  sot 
jects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  dasi 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  rejoice  in  friss- 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  gosisz 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  A  is  friend*  ;  to  n- 
juice  that  he  teas  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  far 
oakt  of  Christ.  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  elesire  to  take 
from  him.  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  cluee 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  soiFerinfi 
arc  Xu>  gradations,  the  climax  is  com  moo  It  oat 
merely  /osignatioiv,  bat  triumph :  not  sobmisska 
only,  but  jiy. 

It  is  worfi  our  observation,  that  by  perserer. 
ance  in  pravei  be  was  enabled  to  glory  in  Use 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  moss 
impressive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  nevtr 
eloned  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,'  but  in  the  infirmities,  reproaahes,  neces- 
sities, persecutions  for  Christ's  sake,  which  were 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  havo  occasioned.  Like  hr»  blessed  Lord, 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstance*  of  his  degra- 
dation to  the  eye  of  the  world,  anc  concealed 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also  hn  thanks- 
givings for  his  friends.     What  are  the  subjects 

for  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf* n* 

that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  '  that  U-eir 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Ph,- 
lippians,  *  holding  forth  the  wi.rd  of  life,  thai  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  nc: 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  espcciallv  to 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessing 
fvhich,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to  every  believer  dis- 
tinctly personal.  He  endeavours'  to  excite  oar 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiness 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  what- 
soever was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share — for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoly — of  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chris- 
tian may  cxullingly  say,  the  Holy  Scripture* 
were  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  concetti, 
for  my  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Hoiv 
Spirit,  who  teaches  nic  to  apply  it  to  mvsel**. 
dictated  it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  G«mJ,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  office  ot'ChnsU 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta- 
tion of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolation  of  Saint 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  rr.v 
wants;  but  makes  a  distinct  cjllon  try  £r-i:;- 
tude;  but  furnishes  a  personal  dem  »•)  j  Ui- T  =:%■ 
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it  responsibility.  The  whole  record  of  the  sacred 
n  Ceoon  is  bat  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of 
■  God  to  me,  and  of  his  promisee  to  myself,  and 
j  to  erery  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
s  world. 

s      That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in* 
api-ed  Volume,  has  taken  care  that  wo  should 
i  never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion.    Not 
v  a  prophet  or  apostle  but  has  more  or  less  contri 
>i  buted  to  the  sacred  fund,  but  has  cast  his  mite 
i  into  the  treasury.    The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
i  especially,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
V  thanksgivings,  overflowing    in    praises.    The 
i  Psalms  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
i:  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven.    They 
i  have  supplied  to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian 
I  worship,  under  every  suppoeeable  circumstance 
i  of  human  life.    They  have  facilitated  the  means 
i  of  negotiation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
i  for  the  pardoned.    They  have  provided  confes- 
sion for  the  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
t  hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the 
•  heavy  laden.    They  havo  furnished  petitions  for 
i  the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
,  for  alL    However  indigent  in  himself,  no  one 
can  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
i  magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure, 
i  These  variously  gifted  compositions,  not  only 
i  kindle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
aptest  expressions:  they  invest  the  sublimest 
:  meanings  with   the  noblest  eloquence.    They 
have  taught  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly;  they  have  furnished  him  who 
wan  ready  to'  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with   principles  as  well  as  feelings ;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de- 
vout with  the  spirit  of  prayer.    To  him  who 
previously  full  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
fervent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  8aint  Paul 
do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifest  the  supreme  power  of  fervent 


devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter- 
course with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  coffer, 
satkm,  like  the  face  of  Moses,  betrays,  »y  »'■ 
brightness,  that  he  had  familiar  adoiissic*  to  the 
presence  of  God.  He  exhibits  tho  nsblest  in- 
stance,  with  which  the  world  has  psttented  us, 
•f  this  peculinr  effect  of  vital  /eligi*>  •  that  sup. 
plication  ia  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of 'he  fenuine  Christian, 
praise  his  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Saint  Paul  en  Sxamfle  to  Familiar  IAfe. 

Tm  highest  rtate  of  moral  goodness  is  com. 
pounded  of  the  avowed  properties  of  ripened  ha- 
bits,  growing  out  of  genuine  Christian  princi- 
ples, invigcrated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
ef  the  Holy  Spirit : — this  ia  evangelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  hie  two  picture*, 
set  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  fiekras  mind. 


and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechanical  power 
of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  virtuous  one 
— *  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  years* Zee* 
servants  to  e6ey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  V*  What  a  dominion  most 
holy  principles  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say, '  The  life  that  J 
now  live,  I  /tee  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 
who  loved  me,  and  grave  himself  for  mr / — '  /  am 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  is  crucified 
to  me  P  More  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  these  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  ia  actually  attainable ; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimate  that  ho  expected 
man  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  bs  com- 
pletely, exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  governed.  He  coold  not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delive  id  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
though  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  the*e  invaders  are  not  en- 
couraged, but  repelled :  though  some  actions 
may  be  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  atill  unl-ppily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  p*7er  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  fi«*lly  almost  to  subdue  these  cor 
ruptions ;  si**  those  that  aro  not  altogether  con 
quered,  b*<  occasionally  break  out,  induce  a 
habit  of  rfatch fulness  over  the  suspected  places, 
and  kf*P  tee  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remstns  sf  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
bamsn  heart  for  concealing  its  corruptions,  not 


'only  from  others,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  as 
clearly  to  discovor,  bis  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vita]  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  this  or  that  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesiroua  of  this  vital  principle,  which  is  the 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  '  perfect,*  aa 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writings 
of  SL  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  different 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  employed.  Sometimes  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  aa 
your  Father  who  ia  in  heaven  ia  perfect*  Some- 
times it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  Paul's  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 
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be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.'  Often  it  means  nearly  the  same  with 
religious  sincerity,  as  in  Proverbs, — *  for  the  up- 
right shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
shall  remain  in  it'  Sometimes  it  is  used  with 
a  special  reference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
when  the  expression  *  perfeot  heart*  is  applied 
to  various  kings  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
PhHippians,  *  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded,'  seems  to  import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
4m  capable,  is  to  Move  God  and  Jesns  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent,  with  all  his  heart ;'  that  is, 
so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  inti- 
mates that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forgive- 
ness from  the  subjugation  :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  the  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  after  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  ihat  no  one  lives  up  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  d*es  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  ChrVttian.  For  to  come  as 
near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
swer the  end  for  which  we  wire  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  we  not  defeat  that,  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  ra«ch  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  w*  rest  satis- 
fied,  without  even  aspiring  towards  it  V 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  \q  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  ton*  of  per- 
fection, to  foster  negligence,  or  to  cherish  inoV 
lence.  He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  doth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in- 
sidiously quiet.  It  saps  the  principle  as  effec- 
tually, if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
storm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — to  destroy  the  aouL  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
example,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion.  He  knew  that  a  cold  indifference,  that 
a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
Ha  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  full  as  often  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature  ;  nay,  whose  general 
constitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  '  A-  physician,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  'would  have  small  employment  on  the 
Ripheein  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic elevation  in  some  particular  point,  which, 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would  aim  at  it 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  aa  equable  piety,  t 
consistent  practice,  an  unremitting  pfogisss. 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  weak! 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  character 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  wools' 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  ia  not  a  mo- 
del It  would  be  no  duty  to  copy  a  miracle,  bat 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  all  to  *  perfect  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God' — to  exhort  men  to  (go 
unto  perfection,'  would  be,  mocking  human  in- 
firmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  something  whack 
only  a  very  few  could  attain. — *  Pressing  on  oats 
perfection,'  can  mean  little  more  than  a  perpe- 
tual improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

I*et  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged  by 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  not  de- 
terred  by  them,  as  if  they  were  too  sublime  fir 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  to  be  li- 
mited to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Heavso, 
were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  some  distin- 
guished servants  of  God,  die  rare  effect  of  sons 
miraculous  gift.  All  grace  is  indeed  a  miracle, 
but  it  is.  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exclusive 
miracle.  Whole  churches,  with  exceptions  so 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Panl 
speaks  of  large  communities,  not  universally, 
we  presume,  but  generally,  touched  by  divise 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  '  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.'  Hear  him  declare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  that  they  '  were  full  of  all 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;f  of  the  Co- 
rinthians— that  they  *  were  enriched  in  every 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  all  faith  and  tib- 
gencc  .*'  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
butes, *  faith'  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  the 
slackener  of  duty,  but  in  all  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  'diligence.'  These  high 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apollos,  his 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his 
dearly  beloved  son  ;'  nor  to  Titus,  his  '  own  son 
after  the  common  faith,'  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished,  saints  *  who  laboured  with 
Wm  in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint  Psol, 
w>t  ta  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model,  exclusively 
for  mirtyrs,  and  ministers,  and  missionaries. 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  his  disci- 
ples, wss  bj  no  moans  restricted  to  them ;  so 
the  exhortatiftos  of  Paul  are  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  tetchen,though  he  had  them  much 
in  view.  The  intfosut*  lies  open  to  all ;  the  en- 
trance  is  left  free ;  «he  possibility  of  salvation  is 
universal,  the  invitation  U  as  largo  as  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  the  pe*ona  invited  aa  numerous 
as  his  whole  rational  crtatioa. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  .character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  inakt  him  bo  uniformly  i 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  V*  net  reserved  for, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  thos«  gr»at  demands 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  amwer  which 
he  was  always  so  fully  prepared,  ana  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  furtiude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shade*  of  the 
same  colour  :  the  same  principle  was  sat  at  work 
in  all  the  common  events  of  his  daily  life:  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  for 
i\ua  nna\  aufletvav;,  operated  in  the  humble,  tea- 
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der,  forbearing  habits,  in  which  he  was  perpe- 
tually exercised.  Tho  Dirine  principle  had  re- 
solved itself  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.  And 
it  was  in  the  hourly  cultivation  of  that  most 
amiable  branch  of  it,  Christian  charity,  that  he 
acquired  such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
enduring  patience.  To  deny  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  tho  weak,  to  bear 
the  burden  of  others,  he  consideiwd,  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  followers  of  Htm,  whose  lovely 
characteristic  it  was,  that  he  pleased  not  him- 
■clf.  In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
converts,  he  winds  up,  his  injunction,  with  as- 
cribing to  the  Almighty  the  two  attributes 
which  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 
production  of  this  very  temper  in  all  alike  who 
call  upon  Him  for  it  He  denominates  Him  the 
Ood  of  patience  and  consolation. 

We  must  not  thorefore  fancy  that  this  emi- 
nent saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
because  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
trials  greater  than  ours.  This  superiority  can- 
not disqualify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
the  highest  point  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por- 
trait than  enlarge  it  All  may  have  the  same 
grace ;  and  some  actually  have  great,  if  not 
eoual  trials.  IfChristians  are  not  now  called  like 
him,  to  martyrdom,  they  are  frequently  called 
to  bear  the  long  protracted  sufferings  of  sick- 
ness without  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re- 
lief, of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
called  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com- 
fort  of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  more 
does  the  sublimity  of  his  principles,  as  we  find 
them  exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  piety  in 
both  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  Wc  rise 
from  perusing  many  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
morality,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre- 
cise  object ;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
one  specific  principle  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
labyrinth  ;  it  is  curiously  devised  ;  but  its  intri- 
cacy, while  it  has  amused,  has  embarrassed  us. 
We  feel  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
attained  our  end,  more  easily  and  more  speedily, 
in  a  plain  path,  where  less  perplexity  required 
no  artificial  clue.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
apostle  has  none  of  this  Dadalian  enginery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
man  of  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
of  theory,  but  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of  principles ; 
a  religion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 
for  whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
reason,  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  infirmities 
and  our  supports,  our  lapse  and  our  restoration, 
all  find  their  place  in  Iub  discussions.  He  consults 
every  part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal  man. 

He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to  think 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  He  does  not  philosophize 
upon  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjee- 
toral  notions ;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
seen  and  known,  and  deduces  practical  instruc- 
tion from  actual  events.  He  is  therefore  dis- 
tinct in  his  exposition  of  doctrines  and  duties ; 


explicit  in  his  injunctions  and  reproofs ;  and  this 
because  truth  is  absolute.  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  without  find- 
ing something  to  bring  away  from  them  for  our 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  cor- 
respondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  left,  they  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip  out  of 
evtry  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  aware 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip- 
ture instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itself.  That  the  quicksightedness  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof,  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  tarn  away  the  point  of  tho  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
havo  all  men  every  where  to  be  saved  ;  and,  like 
biro,  left  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  this  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  ssme  thing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present  The 
astonishing  change  then  effected  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  often  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued  from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  a 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  total  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  and  visible  practice  of  the  Gentile  con- 
vert; whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  former  self,  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  brought 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity ;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  very 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It  was  not 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  out  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  etFoctually  received  unto  eternal  sal  • 
vation.  The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  am  hVa  tx^tata.  Qofefautafe.  wail 
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i  adoption  of  the  new  faith.  To  bring  men 
4  to  beliere  with  the  heart,  and  to  confess  with 
the  tongue/  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
*o  bring  them  to  be  traly  converted.  '  No  man 
could  say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re- 
putation to  influence,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ex- 
cept their  full  conviction  of  its  divine  truth.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safety. 
Hypocrisy  was  consequently  a  rare,  when  it 
was  a  losing  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  not  likely  to 
embrace  a  faith  by  which  he  was  sure  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  no- 
thing till  after  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians were  such  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
baptized   under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
merely  an  external  convert.    According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that '  faith'  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  '  confirmed'  in 
baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacrament  became  not 
only  an  initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite. 
*  There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro- 
fessors; there  was  no  such  thine  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.    There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  faith  was 
adopted.    There  was  no  gradual  introduction 
into  it  by  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
no  wearing  its  badge  by  fashion. 
.  But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  intro- 
duction to  Christianity  has  ceased  ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
educated  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  living  under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued with  its  spirit;  if  all  this  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent effect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
rates the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  external  circumstances  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degreo  the  visible 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
if  this  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver- 
sion of  those   who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  life,  who  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of  religion,  and 
practised  many  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  feelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  principle  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  the  change  in  the 
one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change 
in  the  other.    The  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
grace ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  change 
inwardly  effected  ;  it  does  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  the  pi ti fulness  of  God's  great 
mercy  in  delivering,  those  who  are  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
as  an  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  might  in  that  cue, 
indeed,  more  forcibly  strike  the  superficial  in- 
quirer. But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
▼ice,  a  miracle  is  not  necessary  ;    Christianity 


is  not  necessary.  The  thing  was  self-evident; 
Antoninus  and  Epictetus  could  have  shown  it 
But  for  a  man  who  had  previously  such  strong 
claims  to  respect  from  others,  such  pretsnsioat 
on  which  to  value  himself,— his  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distinguish- 
ing Jewish  rite ;  his  Pharisaic  exactness,  an  ex- 
actness not  hypocritical,  but  conscientious ;  bit 
unquestionable  morals,  his  blameless  rightsoas- 
ness  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  law,  his  correct- 
ness of  demeanour,  his  strict  observance  of  re- 
ligious forms ;  that  such  a  man  should  need  the 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions,  his  pride, 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharittbleness  ;  that,  in  short, 
he  should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  of  the  soul, — this  was  in- 
deed  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  to 
declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  accom- 
plish; and  this  change,  when  really  effected, 
afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  more 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  there  is  frequent- 
ly more  danger  where  thero  is  less  scandal; 
that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed,  because  they 
have  exchanged  the  sensual  for  the  spiritual 
vices ;  that  in  truth,  men  oftener  change  their  sins 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctness, 
and  violence  into  their  zeal,  and  uncharitabienesj 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetouaness  into  their 
prudence,  and  censoriousness  into  their  absti- 
nence. Among  the  better  disposed,  he  knew 
there  were  many  who,  after  they  are  brought 
to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do.  They  were,  perhaps,  sincere  is 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  were  strong, 
But  having  once  obtained  a  confidence  in  their 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  well.  They 
live  upon  their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as 
surancc,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  .both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warning 
voice,  Go  on  unto  perfection.  To  both  he  virtually 
represents,  that  if  the  transformation  were  real, 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  earnestness ; 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  their 
piety  would  not  evaporate  in  desires,  their  con- 
stant fear  of  relaxing  would  quicken  their  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  thooghout  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle — striving  urith  princi- 
palities and  power,  putting  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God,  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  seeking 
those  things  which  are  above,  mortifying  your 
members,  avoiding  inordinate  affections  and 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  are  not  applied 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  but  to 
those  who  had  made  a  great  proficiency  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  but  to  saints.  These  are 
continually  cautioned  against  sitting  down  st 
ease  in  their  religious  possessions;  they  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  them.  It 
is  not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  after 
great  discoveries,  nor  after  great  tastes  of  the 
love  of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  nor 
longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  longing  after 
a  iiore  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  holy  life,'* 
•  Dr.  Owen  on  ttas  Holy  Spirit 
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The  apostle  shows  that  we  must  not  ait  down 
•satisfied  even  in  the  habitual  desire,  even  in  the 

J  general  tendency  to  what  is  right  He  frequent, 
y  stirs  up  the  reader  to  actual  exerciso,  to  quick- 
ening exertions :  without  such  movements,  he 
knew  that  desire  might  sink  into  unproductive 
wishes  ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
of  their  aim.  This  brief,  but  comprehensive 
hint — not  as  though  I  had  already  attained — fre- 
quently recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  w#  are  capable  of 
much  higher  things  than  we  have  vet  achieved 
— and  that,  while  we  are  diligently  ascending 
by  each  progressive  step,  we  must  still  stretch 
forward  our  view  to  the  culminating  point 

If,  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
of  Saint  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
cessant admonition ;  if  he  did  not  think  the 
most  heroic  Christians  so  established  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state;  if  he  did  not 
think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
ed to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
lose  sight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  required 
to  be  exhorted  to  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  to  be  re- 
newed from  day  to  day ;  to  stand  fact ;  to  quit 
themselves  like  men ;  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might  to  stand  against 
the  utiles  of  the  Devil ;  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand — '  I*ct  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.* 
If  wc  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
than  on  us  in  the  more  established  position  of 
the  Church;  yet  we  see  their  superiority,  in 
this  respect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of  diligence  in  the 
hearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present  period, 
for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge,  Religion,  and 
Happiness. 

W>  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
could  have  given  him  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plan.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
regret  that  their  advice  was  not  asked  whon  the 
world  was  made,  practically  intimate  that  they 
could  improve  upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in 
carrying  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
who,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  at  least  not  quite  6rm  in  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirmation 
at  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  removed  their 
difficulties. 

Now,  though  it  ia  not  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  or- 
dains our  whole  lot  in  life;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  most 
abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate. 
*aJ  that  it  has  fallen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
that  reflect*  at  all  will  maintain,  that  any  ana  I 


in  tho  history  of  the  world,  whether  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  to  the  institntion  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aids 
than  the  present  ?  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier  7  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  do  not  see  truth  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  it  is  not  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  insist  on 
the  interna]  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within—- that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian's own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  this  ia  an  evidence  eaually  ac- 
cessible to  the  believer  of  every  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profbundeet 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundest 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquity  ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  its 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently and  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullest  general  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries—men of  different  rank,  habits,  educa- 
tion, and  turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively  y  particular 
and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
author,*  himsolf  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apootleship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered, 
is,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation.  Into 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully  assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  with 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  them  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site work,  the  *  Hone  Paulina),'  of  Doctor  Paley ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  de- 
rived from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  numberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
his  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
tho  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
events ;  together  with  their  most  correct  geo- 
graphical agreement; — the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  uniformly  and  consistently 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  each 
other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  alreedv 

•  Lord  LUUstoa 
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folly  established,  and  strength  to  that  *  troth' 
which  was  before  '  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron.' 
We  cannot  too  highly  estimate  this  subsidiary 
evidence  to  the  Christian  revelation,  derived  as 
it  were  casually  and  incidentally  from  our  apos- 
tle, from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  un- 
speakably, indebted  for  so  much  direct  spiritual 
and  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evi- 
dence so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cause  might  have  been  brought 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepticism  to 
shrink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi- 
nates t  point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ- 
ously to  have  been  left,  we  should  think,  that, 
after  the  ablo  defences  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general*  grounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  con- 
vincing proofs,  had  not  left  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con- 
viction for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip- 
ture, let  us  examine  what  period  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement  Let  us  in- 
stitute an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super- 
ficial  remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whoso  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are  disposed  to  envy, 
really  possessed  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  whether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
vered in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends,  of  the  fa- 
voured few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri- 
vileged to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lips :  we  pass  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition  : — uno  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  ho  knew  him ;  another  doubted 
his  identity  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  exquisite  distress,  they  all  forsook  him. 
His  own '  familiar  friends'  abandoned  him, •  and 
of  tbo  people  there  was  none  with  him.* 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfcitod  his  fidelity  ! 
Cm  we  affirm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  more 
tender  religious  attachments,  than  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  ?'  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
all  who  forsook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
superiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
.ilTcctinnate  but  troubled  companions,  who,  after 
hi*  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hnpolcss  des- 
pondency : — l  We  trusted  that  this  should  have 
!«»en  He  who  should  havo  redeemed  Israel.' 
I'.mnot  we,  on  the  contrary,  cxultingly  say,  We 
know  that  this  was  lie  who  has  redeemed,  not 


Israel  only,  but  every  penitent  believer,  of  ever 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  After  the  truth  of  oar  Lord's  drnst 
mission  had  been  ratified  by  hie  reeoireetios 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Sp- 
rit, how  many  who  heard  the  preaching,  sac 
beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  remained 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  ages  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, even  while  its  verities  were  new,  and  tb* 
sense  of  its  blessings  fresh,  many  of  its  professor? 
fell  into  gross  errors;  some  tainted  its  purity  or 
infusions  of  their  own ;  others  incorporated  wita 
it  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Many  became 
heretics,  some  became  apostates,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  disho- 
noured it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  after  his  incessant  la- 
bours, even  after  his  apparent  success  in  ooe 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to  his 
friend,  *  Tbou  knowest  that  all  they  which  art 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.'  He  ton 
proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals,  of  whom,  h 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  entertained  bet- 
ter hopes.  While,  therefore,  we  possess  tot 
works  of  this  great  apostle,  and  still  many  con- 
tinue to  receive  so  little  benefit  from  them,  let 
not  any  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
they  would  have  derived  infallible  sanctificatioa 
from  his  personal  preaching ;  but  let  them  re- 
member, that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  who  enjov- 
ed  that  blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  tie 
Gospel.  May  not  even  the  advantage,  consider- 
ed in  some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  our 
side  ?  If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report 
of  himself,  *  his  letters,*  he  says, '  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bodily 
presence.' 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the  pri 
vilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  of 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  more  lu- 
minous  exhibition  or  more  privileged  exercise, 
or  more  sincere  'obedience'  of  Christian  •  faith,* 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  was 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished;  when  theChris- 
tian  world  had  sunk  into  almost  primeval  dark- 
ness ;  '  when  Christianity,1  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Melancthon, *  was  become  a  mere  compound 
of  philosophy  and  superstition  ;'  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quibbles, 
was  wasted  in  unprofitable  subtleties,  was  exhi- 
bited with  little  speculative  clearness,  and  less 
practical  influence  ? 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoke  to- 
gether from  their  long  slumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  renovated  and  purified,  the  gloriou* 
beam 8  of  the  Reformation  did  not  diffuse  uni- 
versal illumination.  Even  by  better  disposed 
but  partially  enlightened  minds,  contention  was 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. 

Of' how  different  a  spirit  from  three  wrangling* 
Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly exhorts  Ilia  friends,  especially  Timothy,  in 
instructing  hi*  people,  to  watch  particularly 
'  over  their  doctrine/  the  grand  foundation  on 

*  2  Timothy,  en.  «. 
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which  all  preaching  must  be  built,  yet  he  ever 
shows  himself  an  enemy  to  controversy,  to  fri- 
volous disputes,  and  idle  contention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  waste  the  time  and  strength, 
which  should  bo  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
about  word*  to  no  profit^  but  tubverting  the  htar. 
ers.  And,  perhaps,  there  has  seldom  been  less 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed.  This  is  not '  con. 
tending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,1 
but  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien, 
ating  the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
solve  them.  On  this  point  we  arc  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  a  good  old  Divine,  that  '  nothing  is 
so  certain  as  that  which  is  certain  after  doubts.1 
But  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re- 
ligioue  light  and  information,  how  far  superior 
is  our  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  rightly  up- 
preciate  our  advantages,  wc  shall  truly  find  that 
no  country,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
fairer  position  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
piety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
time  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dentially directed,  it  passed  on,  and  bursting, 
spread  conflagtation  over  other  lands.  By  the 
most  exact  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun- 
tries in  which  the  modern  Titans  first  assaulted 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  desola- 
tion.— In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
show  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
bis  own  creation  !  and  to  complete  the  opposi- 
tion  between  their  own  government  and  fli* 
whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiously  assumed  powor  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  country,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villi  tied,  it  Ins 
been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
so  much  the  morn  vigorously  defended.  If  its 
truth  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
by  others,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
titled,  the  if  torn  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
floudn  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  on- 
vrloj»o  it,  an>  d'sjjorsed ;  the  charge  which 
,rrptu  iHin  luil  brought  against  it  are  n'prllrd. 
The  hrx*.  arrh-like,  have  been  strengthened  hy 
bring  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  has  dour  it: 
worst,  and  hy  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
failure  of  it*  attempts,  has  shown  how  litllc  it 
could  do.  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument 
havo  contributed  each  it*  quota  to  confirm  the 
truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument, 
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had  undertaken  to  subvert  Talents  on  tho 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  on  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  the  Gospel  have 
beaten  its  assailants  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  propa- 
gating its  doubta  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  haa  not  been  with- 
out its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
haa  brought  defeat  on  the  objections,  and  ab- 
horrence on  their  abettors.  Thus  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  again*  f 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
futation j  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caused 
it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 

Let  us  once  more  resume  tho  comparison  of 
our  advantages,  and  the  use  we  make  of  them; 
with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct  of  these 
anciont  servants  of  God,  in  considering  whom, 

Exhaps,  we  mingle  en^rf  with  our  admiration 
ow  fervently  did  these  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament pant  for  that  full  blaze  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  wc  are  so  little 
thankful !— •  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord  !*  was  the  heartfelt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  aaint  who  *  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  aung  his 
Nunc  dimittis,1 — the  ancient  prophetess,  whe 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night ; — the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  Irraei 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;'• 
— how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.*  How  weak  is  our  faith,  how  freez- 
ing our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs  !  t  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant ; — 
they  had  not  heard,  as  we  havo  heard,  from  the 
most  undeniable  authority,  the  perfections  of 
hi*  life,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death, 
nor  his  asconsion  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witn eased  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhilirated  their  overflowing 
hearts.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  wha? 
will  be  tho  state  of  those  who  virtually  fore- 
seen, and  yet  have  not  believed  ? 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit- 
ted  only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  the  long  visfi  of 
ages,  which  lay  in  remote  futurity  before  him — 
had  ho  bren  asked  whether,  if  his  jwwer  con 
curred  with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  lie  would  have  wished  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probablo  that  he  woult4 
have  replied — is  great  chit  \  in,  in   rut:   deuin- 

MV;  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTTR*. 

May  wn  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are. 
at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more  hrlps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piriy,  than  at  any  preceding  period  ?  May  we 
not  sisfiort,  that  at  no  time  has  the  genuine  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  been  more  prtcisolv  defined, 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventions, 
more  purified  from  philosophical  infusions  on 
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«o©  hand,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  from 
superstitious  perversion*,  fanatical  intemper- 
ance, and  debasing  associations?  That  there 
still  exist  among  us  philosophists  and  fanatics, 
not  a  few,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  good  sense  and  right  mindedness  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Christianity. 
If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented — that 
of  miraculous  gifts — the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  these  extraordi- 
nary endowments  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  ? 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter- 
ed state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart  ? 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the  fer- 
vent and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  lovo  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
variety  of  rapturous  strains  does  he  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  •  Oh  !  how  I 
love  thy  law !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet — 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
hid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
•that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  !* 
To  give  a  full  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraphrase  his  words,  would  be  to 
dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude for  advantages  so  superior :  let  us  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Let 
-us  be  humbled  at  tho  reflection,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scripture  with  which  David 
■was  acquainted !  How  comparatively  little  did 
he  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  little  !  He  knew 
scarcely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  contemporary  prophets.  Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  (he  full  revelation  under  which  we 
Jive,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 
Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled— 
had  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac- 
complishment in  the  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
gift  bf  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  o£  types, 
the  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figures,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that 
in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  cot- 
tage— a  little  seminary  of  Christian  institution 
in  every  village — had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer 
opposed,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  after 
fearing  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  purely 
spiritual — had  he  seen  «i  standing  ministry  con- 
tinued in  s  regular  succession  from  the  age  of 


the  apostles  to  the  present  hoar — had  lie  seta, 
in  addition  to  these  domestic  blessings.  Ens  land 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India, 
commerce  spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civilis- 
ation, and  Christianity  elevating  civilization  and 
sanctifying  commerce — had  the  Royal  Saint 
witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies  in  one 
single  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  T 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  how 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Hosts . 
—-my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thine  house— one  day  in  thy  courts 
is  better  than  a  thousand— one  thins;  have  I  de- 
sired  of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple* 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer 
of  false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  chosen 
people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sion,  this  nobis 
contributor  to  our  public  worship,  this  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  build  one 
single  church— we  in  this  island  only,  possess 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  super- 
natural supports,  which  are  withheld  from  us. 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioned  to 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary emergencies  on  which  they  were  called  to 
act.  But  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
former  chapter,  these  assistances  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  for  occasions  to  which  we  are  not 
called ;  and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  for  others 
rather  than  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  that 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
from  suffering  them ;  that  they  who  could  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  afford- 
ed them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  painful  life,  from  po- 
verty or  sorrows,  from  calumny  or  disgrace. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  he  had 
nevertheless  been  his  prisoner ;  though  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  making  '  saints  even  in 
Cesar's  household,*  he  was  not  delivered  from 
perishing  by  Caesar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit.  These,  blessed 
be  Almighty  Goodness !  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  or  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  communicated 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  The  trea- 
sures of  grace,  unlike  all  other  treasures,  are 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using  ;vbut  like  the  mul> 
tiplication  of  loaves,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered 
up  after  the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in 
the  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Conclusion. — Cursory  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
cause*  which  impeded  General  Improvement. 

Ir  we,  in  this  favourite  country,  and  at  this 
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fitvoured  period,  are  not  as  internally  nappy  ** 
we  are  outwardly  prosperous;  if  we  do  not 
reach  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex- 
hibit that  consistency  or  character,  which,  from 
the  advantage*  of  oar  position,  might  he  expect- 
ed ;  if  innumerable  providential  distinctions  are 
conferred  without  being  proportionally  improv- 
ed ;   if  we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blessings, 
without  so  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance, 
ment  in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion ; — 
should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
culars our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
are  the  obstructions  which  especially  impede 
our  progress? 
That  middle  course  which  the  lake-warm 
istian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
trry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian   loses.    This  measured 
conduct  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  of  which  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  secures  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be. 
cause  he  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
conversation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  prac- 
tices.   As  he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and 
entertain  hopes  of  hie  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
so  that  he  unites  the  credit  of  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  tho  society  of 
the  others.     A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
*cion  attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.     To  disoblige  the  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itself.   Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to 
be  a  Christian,  is  a  Christian  in  reality  ?  To 
such  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
sant to  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with- 
out faith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  *  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  V 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
is  so  commou  ;  they  even  think  almost  favour, 
ably,  at  least  they  think  charitably  of  it,  when 
they  see  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
•xempt  from  it  From  carelessness,  or  an 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  tho  weak- 
ness of  man,  the  power  of  temptation;  and 
are  apt  to  construe  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  is  usurious.  The  least  religious  how. 
ever,  often  resent  keenly  those  Crimea  which 
offend  against  society ;  of  sins  which  affect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  God, 
they  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no- 
tions of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  see  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
could  an  adequate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
sjim  fail  of  leading  tam  to  a  thorough  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
it  If,  however,  their  own  impure  vision  pre- 
vents  them  from  perceiving  how  deeply  sia 
must  offend  the  infinite  purity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  among  the  human 
race.  That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  six  thousand  years. 

Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious  peace. 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  gradually  less  and  less  audible.  The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.  This  moral  deadness  assumes 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgacue  said 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.' 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
are  substituting  for  the  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  a  religion  com- 
pounded  chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes  of  Christianity  !  If  the  apostle,  after  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  every  thing  exoept 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  Knowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  hira  as  a 
king;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  8aviour  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions, 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjugation  of  the  will  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  forma  of  devotion,  and  irre- 
gular in  our  passions.  We  may  be  temperate 
in  what  regards  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate in  the  indulgenoe  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tute of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invoking 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  ?  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples. 
Hitherto  ye  ease  atktd  nothing  in  my  nmme  ? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as, to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medium  of 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  if  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalising  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
troths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  out 
of  the  crucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter ?  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion  is, 
with  many,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  ear 
thai  hie  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  for 
duties;  that  he  is  uniformly  able 


OTHAinrAH 


I  lot  right  wdmb  he  an- 
the  wroor  which  he  odu- 


of  HfiAMTto 

.iadtoMM 

,mdtoiv«MK  the  evil  which  bo  fau 
,  ana  to  rose*  the  temptations  which  1m 
,  it  should  eeen  that  1m  ought  hi  rMMt  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Gotpcimbmlon,  and  on  which  Saint  Faol  dee. 
-    -     that  1m 


ought  gw^ny  to  implore  Ha  emnmi 
w  nnine  pneoribed  by  tU§  gnat 

If  m  man  doea  not  eat  ap  on  bis  own  etnugth ; 
if  ha  nnnot  lire  upon  Ua  own  neeurun,  If  ha 
flns  that  hie  good  inanitions  ate  often  fruotret- 
od,  hit  Hi  Meat  porpcan  forgotten,  Ma  hart  wap. 
Htiooabn^ao;ifbaMaktb^b»oaojMtohaDfe 
Ua  own  heart;  if  ha  bettevn  that  than  b  anal 
sprritoai  aaalatatibw  offered,  and  that  the  com- 
umnteation  of  tola  aid  ia  promiaed  to 
prayer ;  it  ohooJd  eeem  to  follow,  aa  a  ni 
eyuaeuuaoee,  that  tola  inferior  luminal 
lower  hie  opinion  of  himself;  ohajna  hia 
of  the  Divine  character ,  dhntaiah  ma  foeting  of 
eorJ^poodoneo,  looosn  hw.  attaofawjent  tooooss, 
nui  Hot  man  faraiftrent  to  hnojan  opmioo, 
and  more  aoDeHooa  for  the  meow  of  God.  Thm 
numbting,  yet  elevating  intorooune  with  heaven, 
1  to  convince  him  Jbeliugly,  that  of 


himself  ha  can  do  nothing ;  that 
rnointrinato 


rale*,  booaooe  it  can- 


not make  oe  whet  we  1 


in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the  light  of 

Then  ie  another  eeuee  whieh  hnito  the  in. 
tenets  of  reflgta.  Injorioee  names  an  not 
procally  gfven  to  the  moat  imperious  dotiee; 
martin  take  different  aidoc,  and  match  thorn 
each  against  the  other  n  if  they  won  opposite 
interests.  Bot  no  power  of  wonb  can  altar  the 
nature  of  JJrtngs.  Good  work*  are  not  Popery; 
nor  ia  (kith  Methodism.  Yet,  ia  not  a  spiritual 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  both  of  whieh  are  of  the  very  eeaonee 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  moat 
intimate  and  indissoluble  onion  T  Let  us  not 
reject  a  troth  because  it  ie  mnvepreeentod  by 
toon  who  do  not  nnderatand  it  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  waa  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  lor  propagmtiAg  no  worn  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Antipodes. 

Many,  again,  desire  to  he  religutas,  bat  suffer 
the  desire  to  die  away  wrthoot  any  eflbrt  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  effect  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris, 
thm  quiets  conscience,  and  ia  satisfied  with  re- 
faring  to  this  unproductive  wish  aa  an  evidence 
of  hia  ■ineerity.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  There  are  those  who  may 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  aa  something  which 
they  are  told  it  ia  their  duty  to  take,  in-order  to 
do  them  good.  They  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lamp,  ana  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  a  thing  done.  It  ia  no  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cess is  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  being,  •  renewed  frmrn  dmy  to  day,' 
if  there  were  any  etytnifc  day  in  which  it  could 
be  affirmed  that  the  work  bad  been  accomplish- 
od?  andean  any  thing  abort  of eu<Aaccomplieh- 


nmnt,  juothV  an  hi 
after  it? 

IC  than,  wo  woaM 
Bib-giving  principal,  wo  moot  tna 
tioafly ;  wo  moat  renin  it  into  the 
of  which  it  ie  campnonoed,  inetiad  of 
ie^itaeaiKwtnimthecowrteferhftcei 
prudnuod  byonr 
which  hn  undo  up.    To 

to  obey 
truth,  without  on 
them,  knot  only  to  ha 


all 

is  to  to 


involve— to.be 


While  the  {iblitieal  and 
of  tha  world  1 
to  be  eonstanta 


edl 

oopectanla,  on  which, n?  tha  world  noene  nam 
an  edmirinf,  it  will  gan  aka  with  aeon* 
ailing  eye.  Then  whom  wo  han  earvod  and 
saved,  wDI  JaaJaanfy  inmire-^theaoiifeders 
tha  laaat  prying^-Wkether  wo  lien  am  to  tha 
high  tone  wo  eaemoc  7— Whether  we  obey  the 
Gospel  wo  extol?-- Whether  wo  in  refigiom 
hi  aereon,  or  by  prosy  T— Whether  nil  who  dhv 
perse  tha  Scriptures,  road  thorn  t—  May  set  tha 
oritioal  obaarnr  ha  inclreed  to  paxoeV  te*  meat  . 
rogatories  of  oorapostk  tothoenocriuen  Jena* 
Thou  Chat  nrert  another  abooid  not  swear,  art 
thou  guilty  of  pronne  levity?  Thoul 
should  keep  (he  cixtb  and  a 
destthoo  shrink  from  1 
T  Thou,  who  holdort  out  n  mir  ex- 
ipfe  in  attending  the  eoleninmee  of  the  Sunday 
nmrning'a  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evening  f  Thou 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  • 


for  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  professing  •  pun  re- 
ligion and  undeflled,'  visiteet  the  fetharlam  and 


widow  with  thy 
unspotted  from 
are  h 


porea, 
the  wo 


dost  thou  heap  thyself 

world  r  Let  k  bo  observed, 

mat  raah 


The  public  munificence  and  private  bounties 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  fff|« 
An  almost  boundless  benevolence  baa  ■— ikhi. 
tod  all  distinction  of-  religion  and  of  party,  ef 
country  and  of  colour.  No  difference  of  opinion, 
no  contrariety  of  meting,  baa  checked  ita  as- 
tonishing operation,  baa  chilled  its  ardent  name. 
No  object  ia  too  vast  for  ita  grasp,  none  ie  too 
minute  for  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  baa  been  intimatalv 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
ia  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect 

It  remains  with  ua  to  give  substantial  proof, 
that  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  tree 
principle.  Let  os  never  give  occasion  to  the 
members  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  eves 
Protestants  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
nurohareeftnoVgeucie*.    Lot  ua  not  gin  them 

nil. 
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the  slightest  cause  for  impaling  to  toy  of  oar 
acts  of  beneficence  s  spirit  of  commutation.  Let 
them  not  see,  that  sobriety,  purity,  end  self- 
control,  are  considered  by  many  of  us  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Christian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  personal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing  blandishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by  the 


▼aloe  7  Reason  and  religion  accord  as  com- 
pletely in  practice  as  in  principle ;  and  is  it  not 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  is 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  to 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  is 


misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construction ;  |  as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  tho  doing  much  .  ness  here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests  ; 
which  is  not  right  in  ourselves,  because  we  make  and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
large  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others,  natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but  I  tians  arc  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
religion  no  more  permitsjis  to  judge  falsely,  j  tives,  in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 


than  to  adt  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
cheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 
relieve  others,  than  to  deny  ourselvos.  Let  them 
r*» member,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis- 
pensably requisite,  if  wo  would  make  that  which 
is  in  itsolf  right  acceptable  to  God;  and  let  even 
the  most  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  emu  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  but  self-denial. 

If  some  among  us  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
practical  standard :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  make 
at  so.    Such  liberal  persons  might  do  well  to 


there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  for  ft  it  every  thing  which 
a  well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  si  I  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  understanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
termined his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  littlo 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter 
mine  ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 


consider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay,  {  be  con  v  in  cod  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their  j  not  first  pleaded.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
general  practice  ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  bo  j  adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
honest,  they  arc  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo- 1  inclination. 

sit  by  thoir  general  correctness.  Is  it  uot  a  |  Our  apostle  frequently  includes  *  lovers  of 
species  of  deceit  to  appear  hotter  than  we  are  ?  j  their  ownselves'  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 


And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
our  seli'governincnt  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  ? 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity  ?  God  forbid. 
Charity  is  s  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  those  eoun. 
tries  only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  histo- 
rians of  ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
glory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men 


offenders.  Ho  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin- 
ful ;  no  other  hsd  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  sgainst  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it.  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  among  the 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish, 
ncss  which  used  to  display  itself  in  penurious 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 


lion  of  their  charitable  institutions  ;  none  have  the  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving  !  in  the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended 
into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan-    it     But  we   mean,  that   luxurious  selfishness 


gor,  of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tress, myriads  of  exiles  from  the  enemy**  coun- 
try  ;  of  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 


which  has  its  own  gratification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  the  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 


upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  so  ;  excites, 
hostile  to  their  awn,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to  |  The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
believe  that  there  was  salvation  for  their  bene  i  nus,  costly,  and  voluptuous  beyond  all  precedent, 
factors.  j  has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ramparts  within 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of  {  which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  Wo  mistake  only  ;  ncra,  had  heretofore  confined  it.  Strange  !  that 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Excel-  '  fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
leure  in  thin  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- :  arc  brought  forward  s*  a  vindication  4iy  beingF, 
curing  a  JiNpuisatioii  from  the  other  graces  of  who  know  they  must  be  thcinselvc*  individually 
piety,  thai  she  only  raises  the  demand  for  their  (  responsible  for  the  error  n  and  the  sins  into  which 
loftier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however,  they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  sh  well  as  by  on 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed,  ■  ginal  evil.  jVumfrer*  are  pleaded  as  a  valid'  a  no. 
Jcat  h<r  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No;  ( logy  for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
tie  lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs.  ;  rent.     But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 


We  trust  that  wo  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason. 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assign 


to  it  its  proper  place,  to  ascribe  to  it  its  precise  J  symptom  '  and  it  not  the  weeklv  diminution  ir 


was  thought  a  slighter  diptrmper  from  the  great, 
ness  of  the  numbers  infected  ?  On  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  moat  alarming 
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the  numbers  publicly  registered  as  the  only  sig- 
nal of  retaining  health  ? 

(Jod  has  blessed  the  late  unparalleled  exer- 
tions of  this  country  with  a  proportionate  sue 
•ess.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  glo***  are  not  primary  stars ;  they 
borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  prosperous  with, 
out  piety,  or  joyful  without  gratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  without  amend- 
ment, is  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli- 
gious nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
*  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness'  were  the  un- 
grateful returns  for  '  fulness  of  broad.* 

Though  wc  no  longer  perceive  that  open  ali- 
enation from  God,  so  apparent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
ceive that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  prosperity  demands  ?  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  sins  for  which  it  was  sent?  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  ?  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  by  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  our  habits  and  manners? 

Wc  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 
give  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
late  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  meaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
pliance with  authority,  beyond  the  meie  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  relief,  more  than  of  grace 
for  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  offences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc- 
tion, he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
should  we  not  learn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice, when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us — 
blessings,  more  multiplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  experienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history? 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  wc  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  wc  have 
neglected  ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  acquit- 
tal hereafter.  Corrupt  Tyre,  profligate  Zidon, 
whoso  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dicted in  the  most  portentous  menaces,  were  j 
pronounced  by  Infinite  Composition  to  be  far  less  | 


criminal  than  the  instructed  people  to  whom  tea 
pathetic  admonition  was  addressed.  If  bund, 
nets  and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  pita 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  oocaaiasa 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resorrectiaa, 
that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  d»» 
cussion,  to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  manners' 
inseparable  from  '  evil  communications.*  Dosi 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  that  be  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  tbt 
eternal  world  ?  Can  we  safely  separata  &  caose 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indiesoloMj 
joined  ? 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family  ia 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  of 
an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  its  kind  was  tbt 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  through- 
out an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
let  not  our  own  country  forget  that  this  peace, 
so  fervently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blessing, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurious, 
than  that  state  of  hostility  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  us  not  forget, 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  by 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolution 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinion 
of  them  ?  What  charm  is  there  in  a  sound  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  and 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even 
safe  ;  which  could  instantaneously  convert  this 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise 1 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  stolen 
renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pictures,  or  plan 
dcred  statues ;  will  the  splendour  of  public  build- 
ings, buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  exqui- 
site, atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  be  almost  said  the  extinction  of  the  Chris 
tian  character  ?  Will  marbles,  and  paintings* 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality, and  all  the  other  still  lingering  effects  of 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  public 
disavowal  of  God  ?  Will  the  flower  of  England, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genius 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  for  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
companied ? 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vi- 
tal interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  her 
principles,  more  irretrievably,  than  all  her  \c 
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during  her  military  ooofliot  with  them  had  done? 
that  this  great  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  si*;ht  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed 
her  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy  ;  and, 
in  short,  that  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
an  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God  suiTer  more 
essentially  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  familiar  communications,  after  their  con. 
quest,  with  the  polluted  Canaanites,  than  in  their 
long  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  ? 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
unchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
aversion  to  a  nation,  because  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Carthagenian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
on  our  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in- 
terminable hostility  to  a  people,  because  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
no  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  after  their  deep  pollution*  to  perform  that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
undergo,  before  we  receive  thom  on  our  own 
shores  ?  May  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  7 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  fit  we  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  he  knew  not,  nor  was  be  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste- 
rious, would  be  made  clear. — While  others  only 
knew  Him  of  whom  they  had  heard,  be  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  believed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
cerns, on  which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  8a~ 
viour,  he  knew  that  this  Saviour  •  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  da?.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
common  forms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
friend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  day  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  religion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions to  its  truth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
truth,  any  should  continue  to  live  ss  if  they  be- 
lieved  it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
out habitual  reference  to  that  day,  to  which  hit 


writings  so  repeatedly  point,  without  labouring 
after  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descants* 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  f 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrcfragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu- 
ment of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  the- 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it  This* 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glements of  the  world  ;  it  does  not  lift  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes ;  it  does 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desire ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  harass- 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immcYtal- 
ity.  It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Gos- 
pel wherein  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divino  Teacher  does  not  say  read,  bnt 
eearch  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  ever- 
lasting interest  AU  the  great  objects  of  history 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  time 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  circumstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  in  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endurelh  for  ever.' 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  supplies. 
Tki$  state  of  things  is  all  instability  ;  the  Gos- 
pel points  '  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed  :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an- 
chor of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, whose  character  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing, whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  goodness  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  sure  faundation  T 

Let  us  close  our  frequent  reference  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation,  by  re- 
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petting  one  question  illustrative  of  those  oppo- 
site qualities  which  ought  to  meet  in  every 
Christian.  If  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  spi- 
ritual influences  were  to  select,  from  all  the 
writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
he  fix  his  choice  ?  And  if  the  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  duty  of  personal  activity  in  mo- 
ral virtue  were  to  choose  from  all  mankind  the 
man  who  most  completely  exemplified  this  cha 
racier  in  himself,  where  must  he  search  7  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
vourite tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
same  man, — Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  7 
If  then  we  propone  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  something  of  the  same  combination  be 
formed  in  ourselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  epis- 
tles, in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  wo  feel  their  ap- 
plicAleness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstances, 
and  persons:  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
because  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
veals to  itself,  is  still  the  same  also.  Wc  behold, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  wc  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation, — face  an- 
swering to  face.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  he  delineates.  He  lets 
us  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  Ho  dis- 
closes to  us  tho  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  He 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  com|>arison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  unerring  Gospel.  By  him  we  ire  clearly 
taught  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  dent 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favov. 
becomes  as  different  in  the  eye  of  religion,  is 
any  two  actions  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  PssI 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  W 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fruitioe 
These  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moulded 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  hoped 
for:  and  he  best  proved  his  beliof  that  there 
really  was  such  a  state  by  labouring  to  acquirr 
the  dispositions  which  might  qualify  him  for  its 
enjoyment.  Without  this  aim,  without  this  effort, 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  bav« 
been  fruitless,  his  hope  delusive,  his  professioi 
hypocrisy,  and  his  *  preaching  vain.* 

Let  us"  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  professing  Christians  as  t 
living  exemplification  of  his  religion ;  of  that 
religion  which  he  taught  by  his  doctrines,  and 
ratified  bv  his  blood.  Xet  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagination  as  referring  to  the  lives  of  hb 
followers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  such  a  responsibility  7  Do  we  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  Are  we  not 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach 
on  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  ? 

Christians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  you  ar- 
rive at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  every  dispensation, — namely,  that  God 
may  be  glorified  'in  his  Saints,  and  admired  ia 
all  them  that  believe  ?  Even  now,  something  of 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  place,  which 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,*  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  re- 
semblance begin  not  here  Beatification  is  only 
the  finishing  of  the  Iikenesss.  Intuition  will 
only  complete  the  transformation. 
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For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. — Milton. 


PREFACE. 

When  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1803,  a  thought 
struck  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  mig-ht  arise,  and  any  convocations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  tlicro  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter- 
esting in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  mo  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  over 
and  arrange  these  papers. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  liic 
shortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  together 
with  my  reflections  on  those  occurrences.  I  took  rare  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprizing 
him,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hampshire. 
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he  muit  not  look  for  adventure*,  bat  content  himself  with  the  every  day  details  of  eoasuon  life 
diversified  only  by  the  different  habiU  and  tempera  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  convened 
He  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring  me  that  ho  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  bo  altogether  useless,  not  only  to 
young-  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all 
objections  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  offer- 
ing  to  undertake  the  whole  business  himself,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  he 
was  just  setting  out  for  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would 
require. 

Thus  I  am  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  of  friend*  ;  an  apology  so  commonly  unfounded,  and 
so  repi-atedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  Calebs. 

Hut  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  witling  to  in- 
dulgo  the  hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 
in  rny  consent  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  "  with  all  iti  imperfrctiont  on  its  head" 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  pre. 
falory  remarks : 

"  I  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  vou  please.  By 
publishing  it  1  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  ax  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  will 
accuse  it  of  excessive  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
inust  tie  satisfied  with  tho  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

u  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their 
end,  it  might  not  have  been  dillicnlt  to  have  produced  a  work  mora  acceptable  to  the  tastes  accus- 
tomed to  be  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  enterlaip  that  description  of  readers  makes 
no  part  of  my  design. 

*•  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  ei- 
cluMvcly,  the  family  ofu  country  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends— a  narrow  field,  and  un- 
productive-  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular 
course  of  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  dirticult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
favourable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
daily  progirxM  of  my  vi»it.  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scan™  or  trying?  circumstances  to  work  on  my 
own  frrlimr*,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  wor»  on  the  fading*  of  others.  My  friend's  house 
resembled  the  reign  of  snuio  pacific  sovereign**  It  was  tho  plcauntest  to  live  in,  but  its  annak 
arero  not  the  iuo»t  bplrmiid  to  record.  The  grinds  which  make  life  happy,  do  not  always  render 
history  brilliant. 

•'(■real  patisiiui!*,  tiierelurc,  and  gre»*  trials  growing  nut  of  them,  aa  I  did  not  witnes*,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  il«df  appears  in  these  paces,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse, 
but  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  pJ&litirs  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  a 
private  futility  party. 

"The  familiar  con  versanti- »r*  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
slender  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  into 
which  to  weave  the  isiMit^ncnt*  and  observations  which  it  won  designed  to  introduce. 

"  It  may  imt  U;  uun^eHsary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  these  conversations  may  some, 
times  be  thought  lull*-  In  a  few  instances,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
st iffne sh,  and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  mutt  apologise 
tor  this  liv  n;,*cr-iiii!,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  tho  dialogue  won  Id  not,  in  cv^ry  in- 
stance, bend  io*uch  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcels*,  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  the 
disrutfsioii  of  npie*  of  gayer  intercourse. 

11  But  i:  i*  time  to rt  the  objections  of  the  more  pinna  reader,  if  any  fucIi  should  condescend 

to  peruse  itiin  little  performance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  character*  have  been  loo  in. 
Ju*(rmu*ly  brought  forward,  and  their  fault*  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, tin  i  while  it  i*  one  of  tho  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  fruits,  it 
has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  deiijn  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  witli  the  view,  br 
ex|Nj*iuir  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.  CJrosnlv  vicious  elm  ruder*  have  seldom  come  in  inv 
way,  but  I  hail  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  vsriou't 
dc*cnplii;ii!«  of  Mieiely.  in>t  only  in  those  worldly  prisons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of 
their  M-heme,  hut  on  the  ini-i-ikr*  and  meoiniaienoiew  of  bettor  characters,  and  even  on  tho  error* 
of  some  it  iio  uuiiM  I*  n«omi-hi  d  not  Vt  find  ihtniiwlve*  reckoned  altogether  religion*.  I  have 
not  -o  i;ii|ei;aiii-nadtertfrj  mi  the  niMvnidibli'  f.mll*  find  frniltio*  insepnrshle  fiom  huiinnity,  evr 
in  liie  bet  iliar.icT  r>,  and  which  the  be«t  ch-ir.icfers  m*M  !«ensihly  feel,  and  moet  leelinzlv  di 
pli>r»\  a  mi  lh«i«*n  error*  which  are  often  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  in*>tunc<w  f>y*temiitixed. 
"  |r'  I  h.ivo  been  altogether  d*0'iv.  d  in  the  ambitions  hope  that  them'  pages  may  not  be  entirely 
i]**'l>*«'* ,  if  I  havt  failed  in  uiy  endeavours  to  >ho\y  how  religion  may  he  hroujht  to  mix  with  the 
cotw  •  riH  tX ordinary  life,  wilnojt  impairing  it*  activity,  tcs'ieiiing  it  cheer fulnc**,  or  riimiiii*hing 
it*  iiMJiulue*"! ;  if  I  hive  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defect*  cxi»f  in  lashinuahle  edne-ition  ; 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  supponing  that  female*  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
knowledge  with  mure  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  beat  the  same  time  more  knowing 
md  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  thought  necessary  or* compatible  •  in  short,  if  I  shall  be 
Vol.  II.  T 
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found  to  have  totally  disappointed  yon,  my  friend,  in  your  too  sanguine  opinion  that  some  httls 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  shall  rest  satisfied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit  I 
must  be  contented  with  the  h amble  hope  that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injoxiow  t 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  lit: 
wbero  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  has  answered  as 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publications,  which,  by  impair- 
ing the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  possessed  not  talents  to  *r> 
mote  the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  principles  which  fees  > 
their  contamination. 

"OCELEBS" 


CCELEBS. 


CHAP.  I.  1 

I  bati  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in  J 
conversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi-  I 
ration  of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
nocence, as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
hear  objections  stated  by  those,  from  whom,  of 
all  critics,  I  should  hava  foist  expected  it — the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  tha  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  youncr  imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  Fenclon's  Tc!emachn«,  so  1  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Mihon's  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  haopinees, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  cemUre, 
assert  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  needs  be  a  very  inadequate  judge,  and,  oT 
course,  a  very  unfair  delineator  of  female  ac- 
complishments. These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premise*,  from  which  I  have 
always  been  accuntomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  concl union.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highly  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  the  poet  should  affirm  that  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

"  To  etndy  hou«cho|  I  good. 
And  good  work?  in  Iv.-r  husband  lo  promote." 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  '  household 
good/  which  dues  not  include  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  servility,  but  which  involves  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  nflirm.  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
may,  yet  if  she  kno.vs  not  this,  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  appropriate 
branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  bow. 
ever,  she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
never  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affec- 
tion at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman 
as  rilled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
sembles, if  I  may  say  it  without  profaneness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effect.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  It  is  sensibly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  pcacj,  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  component  parts  ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
character,  as  the  oivinc  poet  intimates,  docs 
not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment ;  but  it  is 
the  beautiful  combination  and  result  of  them 


consist  not  so  much  in  act? 


all.    Her  excellences 
as  in  habits,  in 

Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  Her  word*  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pore* 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles,  h 
gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  smoothness, 
aiid  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  happily  chosea 
verbjfoie  takes  away  any  impression  of  d  illness, 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  ttill  idea  migk: 
otherwise  suggest. 

But  the  offence  taken  by  (he  ladies  against 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  his 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conjugal  obe- 
dience 

Is  woman*s  highest  boaoor  and  her  ptaist. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachelor, 
dare  ovlv  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate  question 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  the 
apostle.  :*ay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  exp-I;- 
cit  than  Miron.  If,  however,  I  could  hope  n 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  being  of  ih* 
party,  are  to>  tpl  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  <hat  the  supposed  harshn*** 
of  the  observation  '*  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  icruple  4  obedience*  is  k» 
far  from  implying  degndalion,  that  it  is  enr;- 
nected  with  the  iniunctin*  to  the  woman  '  to 
promote  good  works*  in  htr  husband :  an  in- 
junction surely  inferring  a  decree  of  influence 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  all 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  maket  her  not  only 
the  associate,  but  the  inspirerof  hit  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of  tiie 
character  of  Eve.  And  here  she  cxhiiHsa  :vri- 
summate  specimen  and  beautiful  moiVi  of  cVv 
incstic  skill  and  elegance.  How  exquisitely 
conceived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and  yet  how  digni- 
fied! I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  wh> 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  ungraciocs 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpectedly  to  dinner 
Not  so  our  general  mother. 

*  Hnr  ric«patchful  looks 

FlrT  hofpi table  ihmirhtA, intent 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,'  but  the  cheer- 
ful 'obedience.*  Though  her  repast  consisted 
only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise 
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Whatever  carta,  all  bearing  mother,  yields ; 

Yet  of  these,  with  a  liberal  hospitality, 

8he  fathered  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board. 
Heaps  with  uasparing  band. 

The  finest  modern  lady  need  not  disdain  the 
arrangement  of  her  table,  which  was 

80 contrived  at  not  to  mix 
Tart**  not  well  Join'd.  inelegant,  but  brinf 
Taste  after  tame,  upheld  by  kindliest  change. 

It  matt,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  by  the 
way,  that  this  *  tasto  after  taste*  rather  holds  out 
an  encouragement  to  second  courses. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finished  their 
repast,  which,. let  it  be  observed,  before  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

TVte  bounties  from  our  Nourisher  are  given; 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  descends, 

Hilton  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex,  against 
which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  severity,  obliging- 
ly permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  after  dinner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
had  attentively  listened  to  all  the  historical  end 
moral  subjects  so  divinely  discussed  between  the 
first  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhaps  there 
can  scarcely  bo  found  a  inoro  beautiful  <ra*i  of  a 
delicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibit*  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  proprioty. 
She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  of  any  look 
or  gesture,  any  broad  sign  of  impsuencc,  much 
less  any  command  or  intimation  oi'lwt  husband  ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchful  oy«  *  vigilaut  affec- 
tion and  deep  humility : 

When  by  bit  co*nfen*i»oe  be  seemed 
Entering  on  tbuufAU  aWnisc, 

instructed  only  ty  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
here  again  how  admirably  does  the  poet  sustain 
her  intellectual  Jignity,  softened  by  a  most  ten- 
der  strokr  of  conjugal  affection. 

Ye'wr*t  iihe  not.  at  not  with  such  discourse 
IHifflf'd-  "r  nul  capable  her  ear 
0(  mat  was  high— such  pifawires she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  «uditre«s 

C>n  perusing,  however,  the  tete-a-tete,  which 
hrr  abienco  occasioned,  mothinks  I  hear  some 
iprightty  lady,  fresh  from  tho  Royal  Institution, 
express  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish, 
ed  by  her  husband  from  Raphael's  fine  lecture 
on  astronomy,  which  follows  :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
pable as  Adam  of  understanding  all  be  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb! 

If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
nhc  contemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
absent  before  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
the  forms! ion,  beauty,  and  attractions  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
divine  poem,  that  the  author  hi  so  far  from 


making  Eve  a  more  domestic  drudge,  an.  unpo- 
lished housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable  at. 
tention  even  to  external  elegance  in  his  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.  He  uniformly  keeps  up 
the  same  combination  of  intellectual  worth  and 
polished  manners ; 

For  softness  she,  and  »weel  attractive  grace. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  from  a  churlish  in- 
sensibility  to  her  perfections,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  art*mpli*kiJ  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  afSrm  that  Adam,  or  even 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  aecomplitked  pre- 
cisely the  idea  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks, 

H«,n  beauty  in  excelled  by  manly  trace, 
A*d  tviedom.  which  alone  it  truly  (air ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adds 
to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning  grace  of  hu- 
mility. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  myself.  The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found  more  natural 
than  may  appear,  till  developed  by  my  alight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  young  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  consi- 
derable estate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
Soon  after  I  had  completed  my  studies  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  my  father  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity whieh  was  richly  rewarded  bv  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  and  the  examplo  of  piety  whieh  I 
daily  received  from  him.  After  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most 
affectionate  father,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself  to 
leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  by  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multifarious 
tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  from  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  was  desirous  of  firnt  putting  myself 
in  s  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretrievable  a  htep,  a  step  which  might  per- 
haps affect  my  happiness  in  bulh  worlds.  Dut 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  01  my  hand«;  if  I  had 
little  society,  I  had  a. any  book*.  My  father  had 
left  me  a  copious  library,  and  I  bad  learnt  flrtra 
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him  to  select  whatever  wu  moat  valuable  in  that 
beat  aperies  of  literature,  which  tends  to  form 
the  principles,  the  understanding,  the  taste,  and 
the  character.  My  father  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  gay  and  busy  world ;  and 
oar  domestic  society  in  the  country  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  seme  of  his 
London  friends,  men  of  same  sense  and  learning, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
was  now  frequently  describing  the  kind  of  wo- 
man,  whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
so  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,'  would  she  kindly 
say,  •  of  the  justn^bsof  your  taste,  and  the  recti- 
tude  of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  being  mialed  by  the  captivating 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  great!}*  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  mv 
son,  that  there  are  many  w*m*:n  against  whose 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  ojcctionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  tasw,  or  to  com- 
municate rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  Re 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  crea- 
ture. Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  ii 
be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  ronsigtency.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  opposite 
defect  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  arc  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic  happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
complishments,  but  that  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date a  firm  and  regular  .system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  1  call  education,  not  that  which  is 
made  up  of  (he  shreds  and  patches  of  useless 
arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  habi- 
tuates the  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the 
love  and  fear  of  God.' 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  cRarms  of  my  native  place  with  the  loss  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagined  that 
novelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extensive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  feet  of  which  arc  covered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  hou«c.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds  among  the 
mountains;  the  bright  variegated  lints  of  its 
meadows  and  com  fluids,  with  hero  and  there  a 
little  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
fells  which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed but  enchanting  little  vail"  v,  and  passes  through 
the  Park  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 


from  the  house.  The  ground  fells  beaati/oZ: 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  aide  ia  a,  fine  vex 
of  birch  over- hanging  the  river,  which  is  per 
crossed  by  a  small  rustic  bridge ;  after  bee; 
enlarged  by  many  streams  from  the  neigbW* 
ing  hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  the  Ui» 
below,  which,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  t 
seen  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  «" 
water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it  it* 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  skirv. 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  barren  to  t> 
watcr's  edge ;  while  the  rugged  summits  v 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  on- 
line. Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  a  neat  liite 
village  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wonderful,} 
harmonizes  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  sent 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  is  eaoilr 
of  the  distant  country!  a  wide  vale  richly  woodtt 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  inf 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  backed  by  snbiinv 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  not  c 
their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  thove  that  roar? 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  betwee: 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scenery,  roy 
books,  the  care  of  my  affairs,  my  filial  atteatm. 
and  my  religious  duties,  I  was  suddenly  deprives 
&f  rny  inestimable  mother.  She  died  the  deatfc 
of  the  righteous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singnu? 
sort  of  dencate  snd  refined  tenderness  of  a  father 
fur  a  d«uqhipr  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  Iber- 
ia no  affection  nf  the  human  heart  more  exqui- 
sitely pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  gratcfe! 
son  towards  «  mother,  who  fostered  his  infsner 
with  fondness,  watc>ed  over  his  childhood  witt 
anxiety,  end  his  jcutii  with  an  interest  eon 
pounded  of  all  thai  ie  leader,  wise,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  Bow  become  solitude ;  the 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  be*  8iaie  for  tne  niIB.: 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  com- 
plete solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  bear, 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  toes  iu  tenderness 
when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  iu  m-nness  whet 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sc-eevness  when 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patienct  when  i: 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  vhui  it  i* 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  dcJievcr  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Wbertihe 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is  sonvjwMt 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domftti'* 
happiness :  and  this  propensity  had  been  cherish, 
cd  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  fa 
tlicr's  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  which 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  delights 
worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intellectual,  im- 
mortal man  ; 

?nle  Wirt  of  Paradise 
Which  lias  *uiviv'd  the  fall. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increased  br 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  often  sai? 
lo  mp,  '  I  know  your  domestic  propensities;  and 
I  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  colour  of  your 
future  life  will  bo,  iu  a  particular  manner,  ce 
termincd  by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  you 
may  marry. — Were  you  to  live  iu  the  busy 
haunts  of  men ;  were  you  of  any  profession,  tf 
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likely  to  bo  engaged  in  public  life,  though  I 
would  still  counsel  you  to  bo  equally  careful  in 
your  choice,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so 
immediately,  so  exclusively  depend  on  tho  indi- 
vidual society  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  retired 
country  gentleman  must  do.  A  man  of  sense, 
who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  home,  requires  a 
wife  who  can  and  will  bo  at  half  the  expense  of , 
mind  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cheerful, 
animated,  elegant  intercourse  which  forms  so 
great  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intel- 
lectual and  well  bred  persons.  Had  your  mo- 
ther been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant 
mind,  viituous  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abate. 
ment  must  there  havo  been  in  the  blessings  of 
my  lot !  The  exhibiting,  the  displaying  wife 
may  entertain  your  company*  but  it  is  only  the 
informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when, 
ever  you  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
yourself,  and  not  for  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
a  companion  :  an  artist  you  may  hire. 

*  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in. 
sitting  so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
suming that  all  is  right  in  still  more  essential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
structure, till  vou  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation.  The  ornaments  which  deco- 
rate do  not  support  the  edifice  !  Guarded  as  you 
axe  by  Christian  principles,  and  confirmed  in 
virtuous  habits,  I  trust  you  may  safely  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevo- 
cably dispose  of  your  affections  till  you  have 
made  tho  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
wisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do :  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
moat  disinterested  of  counsellors.' 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  the 
Priory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  tour 
nut  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanloy  Grove,  in 
Hampshire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
a  visit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
fore  his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
sick  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
social  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
rcrsation  at  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  or  in- 
deed at  any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
imilcs  suporciliiHisly  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
»  professional  brother,  in  a  provincial  town. 
Grood  sense,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and 
even  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  more  local 
idvantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
Tarnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
in  improving  intercourse. 

It  must  be  con  fosse  d,  however,  as  I  have  since 
laund,  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to 
conversation;  for  rubbing  out  prejudices;  for 
correcting  egotism  ;  for  keeping  self-importance 
ant  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  a 
man  to  condense  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends to  be  listened  to;  for  accustoming  him  to 


endure  opposition;  for  teaching  him  not  to 
think  every  man  who  differs  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave ;  for 
cutting  down  harangues;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  yon 
without  detail  or  quotation ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  being  the 
seat  of  the  cou  t,  tho  parliament,  and  the  courte 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  common  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  colloquial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  tho 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  might 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *  In  such  a  companion,'  said  I,  as  I 
drove  along  in  my  post-chaise,  *  I  do  not  want  a 
Helen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  her  ;  pru- 
dent, or  I  could  not  confide  in  her;  well  in- 
formed, or  she  could  not  educato  my  children ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
eonsi»tent%  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my 
mother ;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

After  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  re- 
flect that  so  much  was  requisite ;  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requisitions  were  moderate. 


CHAP.  III. 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortune*. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  often  been  inti- 
mated to  me  what  excellent  wives  the  daugh- 
ters of  these  families  would  make,  because  on  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  as 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ton  times  their  ex. 
pectations.  I  translated  this  respectable  ap- 
pearance into  a  language  not  the  most  favoura- 
ble, as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  afterwards  was- 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sacrifico  of  their  whole  time  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  put- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  most 
affluent-  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivals 
in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  ?  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
from  her  personal  adornments  could  enable  her 
to  supply  tho  demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  sa- 
crifices, it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  raa  ii*i* 
that  these  young \adje*  nwaV*uutab\ft*>Kt  w*v 
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because  they  had  never  been  corrupted  by  the 
expensive  pleasures  of  London,  and  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  gay  scenes  of  dissipation 
which  it  afforded.  This  argument  would  have 
weighed  powerfully  with  nic,  had  I  not  observed 
that  they  never  abstained  from  ony  amusement 
in  the  country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  every  petty  provincial  dissipation, 
would  with  increased  alacrity  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  tho  metropolis,  had 
it  been  in  her  power,  f  tb»nghl  she  had  even 
lees  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
fault  was  equal,  while  the  temptation  was  less  ; 
and  she  who  was  as  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at* 
tract,  would,  I  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptations  were 
multiplied,  and  her  facilities  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seemed  unexceptionable  in  man- 
ner  and  mind.  They  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  without  having  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage  ;  and  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withheld  from  cultivat- 
ing that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enabled  mc  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  di- 
rection, which,  like  all  his  wishes  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  a0  such  intimacy  as  might  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself  tn  come 
near  enough  to  feci  with  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  decision. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  town,  I  visited  soi.ie  of 
my  lather's  friends.  I  was  kindly  received  tor 
his  sake,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlarged  tho 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance.     I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London ;  in  the  afternoon 
never.  Religion,1  they  said,  by  way  of  a;>o!ogy, 
•  was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance  ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  tiio  lower 
orders.     When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  thrir  tenants  and  workmen 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in  j 
London  the  case  was  different.     When  there  | 
were  so  many  churches,  no  one  knew  whether 
you   went  or  not,  and  where  no  HCandnl  was  | 
given,  no  harm  was  done.    As  this  was  a  logic  ' 
which   had  not  found  its  way  into  my  father's  I 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  by  it.    I  retnem-  . 
ber  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  English,  who  I 
were  sohnmaneut  home,  and  whom  he  unjustly  | 
accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says,  i 
'that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
points  and  parallels.'    Suroly  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
oil  distinction. 

This  error,  I  conceive,  arises  from  religion 


being  too  much  considered  a*  an  institution  af 
decorum,  of  convention,  of  society  ;  and  not  u 
an  institution  rounded  on  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairing  the 
evils  which  sin  has  produced.  It  springs  froc 
the  want  of  a  conviction  that  Christianity  is  is 
individual  as  well  as  general  concern  ;  that  re- 
ligion is  a  personal  thing,  previous  to  its  beior 
a  matter  of  example  ;  that  a  man  is  not  infalli- 
bly saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,  or 
any  church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as  ha 
is  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  individu- 
ally brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  without  taking  any  re- 
fuge in  the  piety  ho  may  see  around  him,  of 
which  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  lie  be  no  par. 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  interior  reasons,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  tn  this  sacred  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating  views  which 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itself  to  its  pro- 
per object;  the  man  of  business,  methinki, 
should  rejoice  in  its  return ;  the  politician  should 
welcome  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rest  tram 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cool- 
ing and  quieting  the  mind,  of  softening  its  irri- 
tation, of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  restor- 
ing the  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  tor  meeting  its  diffi- 
culties and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a  gooi* 
natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  wife 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  de- 
scriptions, that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  leara 
to  correct  my  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  whose 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasonable 
dependauce  ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  of  those 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had. 
more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded  giri, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of  heaven, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  herChri*tian  course, 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage  ;  who 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  princi- 
ple?, under  all  the  hourly  temptations  and  oppo- 
sition of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  (Jod,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards 
her  erring  friendp.  Such  women  had  made  ad- 
mirable wives  when  they  were  afterwards  tran?- 
{•lan'c.d  into  families  where  their  virtues  went 
understood,  and  their  piety  cherished.  While, 
on  tho  other  hand,  he  had  known  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  i»abil> 
of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injudicious 
parent?,  hud  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed in  Christian  principles,  or  having  ever 
manifested  any  religious  tendencies.  The  im- 
plantation of  a  new  principle  never  having  been 
inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  the  parent*  acting  as  if  they 
thought  that  religion  must  come  by  nature  or 
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infection  in  a  religious  family.  The  girls  ha?, 
ing  never  had  their  own  hearts  impressed,  nor 
their  own  characters  distinctly  considered  nor 
individually  cultivated,  but  being  taken  out  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  atlcrwards  taken 
the  cant  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
who  had  lived  religiously  with  the  religious, 
have  afterwards  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
dinitipated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  com- 
pany, as  cordially  as  if  they  had  nover  been 
habituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  had 
been  sometime  a  widower.  1  placed  myself 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  conversing  on  indifferent  subjects.  Hav- 
ing  formerly  heard  this  gentleman's  deceased 
wife  extolled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
the  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend, 
ed,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
every  thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inele- 
gance. Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
season,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  solution, 
I  recollected  that  1  had  lately  read  in  a  most  re. 
^pec table  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  howover,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
disciplined  corps)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in- 
efficient in  the  menage  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
was  in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  young  hos. 
tenses  must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  tntembU  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 


Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
my  understanding  would  be  well  regaled  ;  and 
after  secretly  regretting  that  learning  should  so 
effectually  destroy  usefulness,  I  was  resolved  to 
derive  intellectual  comfort  from  this  too  classi- 
cal repast.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
lady,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  think 
Virgil  the  finest  poet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
and  thus  confirmed  mo  in  the  opinion  that  her 
modesty  was  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
fid  my  question  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
She  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Sooli,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Orphan  of  Snowden. 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  who 
did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
'and  we  hsve  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.'  1 
blushed  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  hero  the 
con  vernation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  bring 
intelligible  to  each  other,  d nipped ;  and  1  am 
persuaded  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
esteem  for  not  being  acquainted  with  their  fa- 
vourite  authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
having  heard  of  VirgiL 

J  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  conviction 


that  It  is  very*  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  indispensable 
duties  of  common  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  com 
panion  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 
economist 

I  am  "afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
my  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
when  wo  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  observ. 
ed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  excellent 
management  of  his  family.  I  found  aAerwards 
that  though  she  bad  brought  him  a  great  for- 
tune, she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasures) 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  hie 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa- 
mous housewife  in  the  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood  ; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  be) 
owned,  were  the  only  things  iu  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  the  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  The) 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Charybdis.  Her  first  resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  lemrn  tverw 
thing.  All  the  roasters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capable  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
inents,  their  progress  was  but  slow.  Though 
they  were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  little, 
evon  of  these  unnecessary  things ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  The  well-inten- 
tioned mother  was  not  aware  that  her  daugh- 
tcr's  education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  a*  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  wund  is  left  nearly  a*  much 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artist 
as  in  making  a  good  cook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fondness  for  conversation,  my  ima 
gi nation  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
son's  romark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  earth 
comparable  to  the  fine  fullflow  •/  I+ndo*  tmlk. 
I,  who,  since  I  had  ouitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  rills 
and  penurious  streams  of  knowledge  which 
country  society  afforded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight  I  flattered  myself  that  wtry 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images  ;  that 
every  debate  would  clear  up  some  difficulty, 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth;  that 
•very  allusion  would  be  purely  classical,  at  erv 
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sentence  abound  with  infraction,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Bclfield,  in  Cavendiah-square.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  fifty  times.  I  thonght  it 
would  never  be  six  o'clock.     I  did  not  care  to 


withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  attitude)  of  con- 
versation; all  except  the  eulogist  of  1' Almanac 
des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  himself  up  ia 
the  comfortable  consciousness  of  bis  own  supe- 
rior judgment,  and  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
found  neither  support  nor  opposition,  (the  next 


»how  my  country. breeding,  by  going  too  early  i  best  thing  to  a  profound  talker,)  he  seemed  to 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  town-breeding,    have  a  perfect  indifference  to  all  topics  except 
by  going  too  laic  and  spoiling  his  dinner.    Sir  I  that  on  which  ho  has  shown  so  much  eloquence* 
John  is  a  valuable,  elegant  minded  man,  and,    with  so  little  effect, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  stood  highest  in  my  father's  J      The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 


esteem  for  his  menial  accomplishments  and  cor. 
rect  morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for 
assembling  at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 


lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginning 
to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention  to  aa 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  an 


learning,  my  expectations  of  pleasure  were  very  |  interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where  he  had 
high.  •  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  as  I  heard  the  I  spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  wee  lately 
name  of  one  clever  man  announced  after  an- '  returned.  He  was  just  got  to  the  catacombs, 
other, 4  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find. 
The  fea*t  of  reason  ami  the  flow  of  soul : 

Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind  will 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
shall  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve, 
ment  of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  and  collect  aphorisms 
for  the  conduct  of  life' 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of  I  sit  At  length  this  great  difficulty  of  courts  and 
the  day,  and  to  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  j  cabinets,  the  choice  of  places,  was  settled.  Toe 
eventful  period  gives  a  new  and  powerful  in- '  little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladies, 
tercet.  I  should  have  been  much  pleated  to  I  who  all  contended  who  should  get  possession  of 
Imvc  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any  ;  the  little  beauties.  Ono  was  in  raptures  with 
prejudices,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re-  \  the  rosy  cheeks  of  a  twee!  little  girl  she  held  in 


Whoa  os  a  radaVn  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  soiiDd, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pretty 
barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  conversation.  The  sprightly  creatures 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  would 


her  lap.  A  second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  gi\cn  her  tor  being  good.     A  profitable. 


moved,  or  softened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 
This  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 

deseanling  successively  on  the  merits  of  the '  and  doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable 
various  diaries ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience  ciation,  was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  be. 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gave  proof  '■  twecn  lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out, 
of  that  best  right  to  peremptory  derision,  by  not '  *  Look  at  the  pretty  angel ! — do  but  observe — 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat-  her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Did  you 
ing  of  every  dish  tt  table.  ever  sec   a   match?*    •Surely,   lady    Bctirield.* 

'His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the  •  cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  In  the  *h-cp. 
gravity  of  a  (.German  philosopher,  and  the  science  '  or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  difference.' 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap-  '  I  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 
poncd  to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  rnnfirma.  eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complacency, 
lion  of  his  own  judgment,  /'  Almanac  ties  Hour-  notwithstanding  the  unreasonableness  of  their 
mauds,  which  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu.    interruption. 

able  work  that  had  appeared  in  France  since  At  la-t,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
the  Revolution. — Tiio  author  of  this  book  he  resumed  my  inn  ui  ri^s  about  the  resting  p\3.ce 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  hi»h  authority  in  the  of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute,  w  :ic 
*cicncc  of  eating.  a«  loke  or  Hale  in  that  vf  should  have  oranjes,  and  who  should  hiv? 
jurisprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- !  almonds  and  raNins,  mxin  raised  such  a  clam-ur 
cism.  'Hi  the  credit  of  the  company,  however,  that  it  was  i.-.i  possible  to  hear  my  E?ypt:ia 
he  it  spoken,  ho  had  the  whole  of  this  tonic  to  fri«:id.  Tin*  irr^at  contest  was,  honTvr,  1: 
himself.  The  n«t  of  the  parly  were,  in  gene- 
ral of  quite  a  different  ealibcr,  and  as  little  ac 
•^minted  with  his  favourite  author,  as  he  ;>ro- 

babl)  was  with  their*. 

The  lady  of  the  hou«e  \va«  perfrcMy  ar.iiarle 

.ind  well  bred.     Her  dinner  was  ex-ol!-  :t:  n  r  i  ■  ? 

fV'-ry  thin?  about  her  had  an  air  .■'"    >.;.v.<  ■* 

i'.d  Milcn'l'nir  :  of  course  sh«    rn-jn:-  •■•!y  i ■■■.'?»- 

p.-!  the  disgrace  of  beinc  t:,i-»*r.;ht  a  <\'ivir,  '".U 

:i  ■*   Pip  *".»;iioion  cf  iMvini;  a  v*.  rv  ■.;  -t  -ti   r-.«.'.-». 

1  I  inj--d  :or!ho  removal  "f  the  l1  ?.i.  v  »i  wa« 

«iK«rlv  iintioipalinir  the  pleasure  and  imrTove- 

i-ient  which  atvititrd  me. 


IV, 


-i..I-.- 


l»r.  ;*fi  fi-p.i;.!.  ;.:jJ  I  wa-   returning  to  the  ar.- 

tiq:iit''.\«  i-f  Memphis,  when  the  itis^.-tant  roin:. 

wlio  *!:<-!ld  have  red  wine,  and  who  shouiii  i-it? 

vh:*e,  who  .-li  'iM  !:i«"c  l.~!f  a  :3'a$;»,  ar.d 

w *-.'•!■■   i-;i\    >"♦.   :i*    -i^ain    in    an    •;-'.-*:; 

»y.    ind    e''T!r.M°. 

■  Urvdi    ■■■!" 

;n  l1:?  r  .'  ■.  ■  ■•■.i'-s.  n • . ii  tv  k  r*"'nz?  .n  *..*•: 

■ii  J-.     P-.t  1  b  ■■!  n>  >  vr.  ■•  rr-v-'*   i  :*iy 

:-in  ?.' •."!;»  t1:     *»  ::*'*.*.     ;■  ",  i-i  '-■   •■>•:!<..■  \k\ 

l:e'.\  t  -t  i  t'i''  -••:  ?*r-\  i'-ir.  a  ?>ti?  I."!e  : 

•\A  six  ye-.r-.'  nji!.  p.v:l.in.j  mil  hi*  ir::\   » 

apple  aero?*  the  table  at  his  aisfrr,  r"gui*h:' 


1 


»i  a 

m- 
:^s- 


As  soon  as  the  servants  were   beginning  to  :  intending  to  overset  her  glass,  unluckily  ?*~e: 
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threw  his  own,  brimful  of  port  wine.  The  whole 
contents  were  discharged  on  the  elegant  dra- 
pery of  a  white  robed  nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and  dis- 
turbance and  con  fa  si  on ;  the  gentlemen  ringing 
for  napkins,  the  ladies  assisting  the  dripping 
lair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  most  approved  specific  of  getting 
«Kit  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
sufferer  by  stories  of  similar  misfortunes.  The 
poor  little  culprit  waa  dismissed,  and  all  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  seemed  at  last  surmounted. 
But  you  cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  whioh 
has  been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  conver- 
Hation  hsd  been  so  frequently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
sorrowfully  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
serpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next  neighbour ; 
«orry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat, 
tercd  ears,  where  I  had  eipectod  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  the  day  from  which  I  had  pro* 
miscd  myself  so  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
away  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  wfnt  almost  immediately  after,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his 
villa  at  flamprtead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kan  by  wore 
rstccrned  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  great 
affluence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  com. 
mrreiel  engagement,  they  had  a  little  sclf.suffi- 
riency,  and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  so 
undue  importance  to  wealth.  This  1  should 
have  thought  mure  pardonable  under  their  cir. 
•nmstanccs,  had  1  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  this  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  Their  religion, 
however,  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  1 1  in- 
proportionate  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
though  thry  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 
their  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse,  they 
affected  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whose  chiof  objeet  of'  discourse 
«eemcd  to  bo,  to  convince  me  of  her  great  aupe. 
riority  to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
-haste  conversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  fear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  re 
verse  of  those  Pharisees  who  were  scrupulously 
«?xact  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ran. 
Sy  wi»,  nn  the  contrary,  anxioos  about  a  very 
few  important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her. 
•••If  from  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
*r«.  and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
>r  for  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some. 
v'lat  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  fn ith  of 
'.T  friend*  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in-  \ 
•  *ir  grrat  in  convenience  to  attend  one  or  other  | 
-•'  h"  fiivnuriim.  I 

Mr««.  Ranhv's  table  was  '  morn  than  hus^iia-  I 
■  |v  cufid.'  There  was  not  the  least  Mi«pirion  | 
i.f  I  .V  iii  hern.  The  eulogist  of  fcmnle  ignorance  i 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  BQainat  I 
the  intrusion  snd  vanity  of  erudition.  She  had  • 
irirt'*  daughters,  not  onpsssaing  young  women.  I 

Vol.  II. 


But  I  was  much  concerned  to  observe,  that  they 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent, as  short,  and  as  scanty  ;  there  was  as  se 
dulous  a  disclosure  of  thoir  persons,  and  as  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

4  Expect  not  perfection,'  said  my  good  mother, 
'  but  look  for  eeas iatemey.'  This  principle  my 
parents  bad  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet* 
but  had  illustrated  by  their  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni- 
form correctness  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  over  anxious  about  character  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  inconsisteacy, 
even  in  small  things.  '  Custom,'  said  my  mo- 
ther, '  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right ;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress  and  appear 
ance,  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  staad. 
They  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  aa  to  ex- 
pect that  a  young  girl  will  of  herself  have  cou- 
rage to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fs»h ion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  of  corruption 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.* 

The  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  religious 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  apirit  a  little  leas  censorious. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  dissipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  hope  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters1  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con. 
versing  with  so  pious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  pietv  waa  a 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured by  asperity. 

I  waa  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  wae 
going  on ;  and  I  must  confess  the  meaner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  waa  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subject  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogeing  and  whispering  each  other,  and  got  away 
as  faNt  as  they  cnuld. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — 'Them* 
sir/  naid  the  mother,  4arr  threw  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — They  rover  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives  ;  snd  yet,  though  1 
say  it,  who  Nhould  not  say  it,  they  are  m  highly 
nccornpliiihfld  as  any  ladies  jit  St.  Jmiir*V  [ 
cordially  approvrd  thn  former  part  of  her  asser- 
tion, and  bowed  in  silence  to  thn  litter. 

I  look  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
been  her  mode  of  religious  inatruction  for  het 
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daughters  ;  but  though  I  pat  the  question  with 
ranch  caution  and  deference,  she  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way  ;  all  these 
thin jra  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man endeavours,  but  divine  grace  which  mado 
Christians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  blessing  human  endea- 
vours, seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
great  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
rents were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
from  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne- 
glected the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children; 
the  daughters  in  particular  had  been  suffered  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
most  fri  voIoub  manner.  '  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  V  is  an  interrogation  which  this  negli- 
gence has  frequently  suggested.  Nay,  profess- 
ing serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en- 
tail of  goodness ;  yet  tho  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blessings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  righteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir-loom ;  but  the  promise  was  accom- 
panied with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The 
directions  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
nay,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail, *  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  times  and  sea- 
son*, 4  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  1  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
grnfrulltf  be  found  that  where  (he  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  sonic 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  right 
method*.  I  observed  that  1  thought  it  did  not 
at  all  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  ap|K>inted  certain  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and  de- 
pendence on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
oar  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far—she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  to  her  daughters ;  she  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  conver- 
sion. I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  be  as'  inefficacious 
is  instruction  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  huthandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
j'or  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
field  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  God, 
indied,  cnufd  effect  this,  but  he  docs  not  do  it ; 
and  the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipotence  i*  not  lc««  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  follow  certain  causes, 
than  it  woald  by  any  arbitrary  act*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
Me,  she  contented  herself  with  saying  coldlr 


thai  she  perceived  I  was  a  legalist*  and  had  btf 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  man 
interest  in  tho  conversation  than  they  had  docf 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  laugh  ing.uc 
netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  soc 
moned  to  the  harpsichord.  Despairing  of  ffi. 
ting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  proposed  a 
walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  them  as  *•* 
ling  to  talk,  aa  destitute  of  any  thing  to  aj 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and  friroloo* 
They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.  T«? 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understaad- 
ing,  but  used  the  strongest  terma  for  the  cost 
monest  occasions,  and  admiration  waa  exenai 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention. 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry, 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  triflsv 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  The? 
were,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-natured; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  opes, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  s» 
uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  produce;  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  i 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  foil  share 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the 
country. 

•  The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfast  t» 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.  I  had  the  va- 
nity to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  made 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  to  like 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  be  used  to 
any  purpose,  was,  that  after  their  family  devo- 
tions in  the  evening,  they  sung  and  played  a 
hymn.  This  was  almost  the  only  sign  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.  They  at- 
tended morning  prayers,  if  they  were  dressec 
before  the  bell  rang.  One  morning  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father  ;  Mrs.  Ran  by  said,  *  she  should  be 
more  angry  with  them  for  their  irregularity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ran  by  obstinately  persisted 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  was  per. 
suaded  could  not  do  any  body  much  good.'  The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended  himself,  by  saying,  that  be 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  every  word 
he  read :  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than 
to  attend  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  before;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  hi  a: 
credit  for.  The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity, that  where  there  were  gift*  and  gract*,  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding.  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  becoming  ex- 
ample of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  his  ad- 
arm  it  ion  a  with  this  modest  preface, 
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teawmber  whit  oar  /after  oft  ha*  taught  u«. 

I,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  rage  of  Uli- 
cq,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  authority 
for  opinions,  which  might  savour  too  much  of 
armgiincc  without  such  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that  self, 
denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby's  religious 
plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  useless,  and  exer- 
tion unnecessary,  and  as  if,  liko  inanimate  mat- 
ter, wo  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 
shone  upon. 

I  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
merry  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
fur  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
thought  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  from  set- 
ting asido  diligent  exertion,  was  the  principle 
which  promoted  it-  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  such 
contradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  often 
awfully  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  '  that 
the.  kingdom  of  heaven  sulTcreth  violence* — 
"  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *  whatso- 
ever thy  hand  fin  doth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might* — *  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
sure* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation." — To  this 
labour,  thin  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endea- 
vour, tlie  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promised, 
and  salvation  is  not  Ions  the  freo  gift  of  (Jod, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  condition*  to 
our  obtaining  it. 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  re- 
putation decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
nic.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
was  ill- in  formed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
scripture.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
scripture,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
built  opinions  on  insulated  texts ;  did  not  com. 
para  scripture  with  scripture,  except  us  it  con- 
curred  to  strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered 
with  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
which  supported  her  peconceived  opinions,  in- 
stead of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene, 
ral  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
had  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  than 
for  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
f principle ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub. 
imest  doctrines  involve,  deep  practical  conse- 
quences. She  did  not  consider  the  government 
of  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
as  forming  any  material  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
temper  was  so;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
cauhe  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
warm.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
er's character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 
'  meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  intlimnce 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  oiii«idercd 
it  indeed  as  admirable,  but  not  as  imitaM*  ;  a 
distinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
of  script  lire. 

In  tho  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
in  gcrcral  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  4  You 
accuse  v  our  self  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear ; 


'  you  have  sins,  to  be  sure.'  *  And  prav  what 
sins  havo  I,  Mr.  Ranhy?'  said  she,  turning  up- 
on him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  'Nay,*  said  he,  meekly  ;  *  I  did 
not  mean  to  oflbnd  you ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
iiearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  1 
intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that,  except 

a  few  faults ' ( And   pray  what  faults  ?' 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  be  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  'Mr 
dear,*  replied  he,  'as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 
by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as  .* 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  1  inter- 
posed, and  softening  things  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  '  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  site  partook  of  the  general 
corruption  *  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 


with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he  [ 
said, '  General  corruption,  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.'  *  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  V  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
4  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  spe 
eios  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faults, 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.' 

After  be  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she  apo- 
logised for  him,  and  said,  '  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had;' 
but  added,  'that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligioua  feelings,  and  knew  little  of  tho  nature 
of  conversion.1 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chri* 
tianitv,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  there- 
fore  thinks  it  superfluous  to  sneak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  rign%  she  gives  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecu- 
liar phrases  are  familiar  ;  and  though  her  friend* 
may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  tn 
not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  eannoi 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  six* 
holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  e& 
ccllencc  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap  that  gradual  growth  m 
piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  effect  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver 
sinus  which  she  believes  to  be  uncommon.  Sf»> 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of every 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratification  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  (Sod  is  im  less  the  author 
because  it  is  progressive,  than  if  it  wire  Midden 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  ran,  wht-n  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  crTecls,  as  ho 
has  sometimes  done  ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta- 
blished or  common  mode  of  operation,  it  seem 
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never  wanting  when  she  wu  foite  jure  that  the 
object  wu  deferring.  As  I  suspected  that  lit 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  could  sot 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  nut  think  it  dv 
mandcd  a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  eatA* 
a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  thoufil 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Has- 
let to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  mvsei 
give  err.ry  man  his  due  and  who  mhall  'arc* 
whipping  1  O  !  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  a; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary"  blessiazi 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deserve  them,  vbs 
would  be  clothed  ?  who  would  be  fed  7  wia 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  ? 

It  was  not  that  sbo  gave  nothing  away,  bs. 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  those 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  her 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for  all  people,  at. 
tions,  and  languages,  she  will  only  Jay  down 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  vert 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  sunt 
cient  on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religions  it 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated  t» 
make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  cha- 
rity, or  for  any  of  those  accidental  calamities, 
for  which  the  parse  of  the  affluent  should  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expensive  in 
their  persons,  they  had  often  not  a  six -pence  to 
bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  presented 
itself,  litis  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  should  be 
included  in  the  general  arrangement  of  expenses: 
and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  to 
and  ended?  I  recollected  that  under  the  early  j  depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.  I: 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  the  fire  of  j  no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  these 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never  young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 
suffered  to  be  extinguished  during  the  day.  ;  though  always  without  judging  of  its  merits  by 


vain  and  rash,  presumptuously  to  wait  for  these 
miraculous  interferences.  An  implicit  depend- 
ence,  however,  on  such  interferences  is  certain- 

Smore  gratifying  to  the  genius  of  enthusiasm, 
an  the  anxious  vigilance,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  struggle,  the  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, though  constant  progress  of  the  sober, 
minded  Christian.  Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
■ware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecstacies, 
till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
unacquainted  with  any  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.  He  remembers, 
and  he  derives  consolation  from  the  remem- 
brance, that  his  Saviour,  in  his  most  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,* 
has  mercifully  promised  *  rest,'  but  he  has  no 
where  promised  rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
la  this  eontiBtencyy  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  com- 
pared the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious- 
ness  of  the  discourse ;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 


Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daughters  in- 
structed in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri- 
fling- pursuits  in  which  the  day  was  suffered  to 


their  own  eves  and  ears.  But  if  there  was  1 
competition  between  a  sick  family  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodes 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young  hearts 
would  have  been  wrought  upon   by  the   actual 


spend  itself.  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were  !  sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  wu 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw.  I  feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance. 
ings,  gilding  a  set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting  '■  surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  softnesses 
white  gloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  ■  and  accommodations  of  luxurious  life.  *  Thev 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of  would  do  what  they  could.  They  hoped  it  was 
these  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  robmiily  not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented/  They  tell  into 
engaged  that  they  should  manfully  fight  under  the  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 
Christ's  banner.  their  regret*  :  and  brought  themselves  to  believe 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much  more  ■  that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  was  an 
inclined  to  lay  the  L'lincou  their  education  than  ■  atonement  for  their  not  relieving  it. 
their  dispositions.  I  ftund  them  not  only  gooJ  ■  I  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
humoured,  but  charitably  disposed ;  but  their  how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed"  to  be 
charities  were  sm-ill  and  casu.il,  orten  ill  apnli-  .  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion, 
ed,  and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no*  i  Thi«  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
thing  of  the  state,  character,  or  wants  of  the  |  nrof"ssor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  person 
neighbouring  poor  ;  and  it  had  never  been  point-  i  of  different  religious  view*  commended,  the 
ed  out  to  them  that  tho  instruction  of  the  young  smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  of 
and  ig-nornnt  made  any  part  of  tiie  duly  of  the  !  an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  imperfection 
rich  towards  them.  ;  in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  tjble  :  such  tr:- 

Whcn  I  i»ncc  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on  IhU  I  lie*  not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  discom- 
Niibject  tu  Mm.  RjiiIiv,  she  drily  said  there  w  re  I  po^ure  was  inanif««tcd  with  a  vehemence,  which 
many  other  way*  of  doing  £o-id  to  the  pnor,  bo-  ;  she  was  not  aware  was   a   fault :  nor   did   she 


sides  exposing  her  daughters  to  the  probability 
of  catching  diseases,  and  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting dirt  by  such  visits.    Her  subscription  was 


seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever 
to  be  reported  to  but  on  great  occasions,  tor  get- 
ting that  great  occasions  but  rarely  occur  in 
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common  life,  and  that  these  •mill  passes,  at 
which  the  enemy  is  perpetually  entering,  tho 
true  Christian  will  vigilantly  guard. 

I  obsorvod  in  Mia,  Ran  by  one  striking  incon- 
sistcncy.  While  she  considered  it  as  tunning 
a  complete  line  of  separation  from  tho  world, 
that  she  and  her  daughters  abstained  from  pub- 
lic places,  she  had  no  objectioa  to  their  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  this  forbearance,  by  de- 
Tnting  so  monstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
time  to  lhat  very  amusement  which  constitutes 
so  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  The 
time  which  is  redeemed  from  That  is  wrong,  is 
of  little  valuo,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  furnish  a  subject  tor  discussion,  if  they 
do  not  furnish  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
mo  in  this  and  two  or  three  other  families, 
whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
companions  bigness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  com* 
pact ;  but  made  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
themselves.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  should  contribute  their  por- 
tion to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  bqt  did  not 
take  the  piins  to  produce  themselves  in  con. 
versation  ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
terruurw,  by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
laughing  together. 

In  so:  no  women  who  seemed  to  lie  possessed 
cf  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
ing  com  pa  nil  in.  It  ap|iearvd  to  mo  that  three 
of  the  grand  inducements  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
are,  that  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
family,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
com  pin  ion  for  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
affirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
ore  genemlly  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
three  essentials  ?  Yet  which  of  them  can  a  man 
of  sense  and  principle  consent  to  relinquish  in 
hie  conjugal  prospects  ? 


CHAP.  VII. 

I  arroaxED  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
To  a  speculative  Granger,  a  London  day  pro. 
aonts  rvtry  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
rnncrirabie  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus. 
cepfihlr.  When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  countenance,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
the  morning  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
the  morning  truest — when  you  hear  the  dismal 
enumeration  of  losses  by  land,  and  pari  In  by  sea 
— tixi?s  trnhling,  dangers  multiplying,  com- 
mere*  a  iriliilaiing,  war  protracted,  invasion 
tli r^atr ni rig.  destruction  impending— your  mind 
r:it»  !»••!*  and  rmniniiniealea  tin:  terror,  and  you 
f.»l  vmr— If '  falling  with  a  fnlling  atatc* 

Hut  whrn,  in  the  course  of  the  very  Mine 
J  iv,  ynu  meet  the«e  gloomy  prog noatica lor*  af 
the  sumptuous  not  *  dinner,  but  hecatomb,'  at 
the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid  spectacle ;  when 
you  heir  the  frivoloaa  discourse,  witness  the 
luxurious  dissipation,  oontesa  plate  the  bodnd- 


less  indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinous  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  tap 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  ?  Sorely  this  is  a  country  of  dineren* 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  eircum 
stances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  sobsariptiona 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  lbs 
royal  patrons  engaged,  the  noble  president* 
provided,  the  palace-like  structures  erected ;  and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  care,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  suffer, 
or  the  affluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  bat 
▼ice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
•  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God !' 

If  yon  look  into  the  whole  comet-like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character;  if  you  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of  principle 
and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  and  of  performance;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice  ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  tho 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  bounty  with 
tho  thoughtless  prodigality  ;  the  extreme*  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal,  *  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
tho  excellence  and  tho  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  mcannc.**  of  man  ! 

If  yon  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative assemblies;  if  you  heard  the  argu- 
ment and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,' the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestedness; 
Curtiu*'*  devotedncss  to  his  country,  and  Regu- 
lars disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  logic 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 

Abova  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  ? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality,  the 
incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort,  the  sus- 
picious implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  the 
cherished  animosity  ;  if  yoa  beheld  the  interests 
of  an  empire  standing  still,  the  business  of  the 
civilised  globe  suspendod,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiator*  arc  thrusting  each  to  give  the  olhur 
a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength ;  would  you 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities of  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  tho 
wise  f  Wonld  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  larabnve 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal 
P-alinist,  *  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thuu  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  sun  of  man  that  Uiuu  re- 
gardest  him  V 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concern*.— 
Among  my  acquaints  nee  I  visited  l*o  st  pa- 
rate  families,  whore  the  daughters  were  remark- 
ably attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beaulv,  sense,  and  elegance  ;  but  I  was  da 
tarred  front  following  up  the  acquaintance,  by 
observing  in  each    family,    practices    which 
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though  very  different,  almost  equally  revolted  ;  views  were  neither  oc  rrect  nor  elevated.  Ten 
me-  I  were  contented  to  generalize  Che  doctrines  a 

In  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  large  for-  ,  scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  avfc 
tunes,  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  ad-  truths  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather  took  thee 
miration,  and  invited  the  familiarity  of  young  !  upon  trust  than  laboured  to  understand  them,  or 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civi-  '  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  thea 
lilies  the  most  alluring.  When  they  had  made  :  Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  haw 
•ure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en-  blushed  to  see  how  carefully  they  exercised  as 
oouraged  to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst  a  few  Christian  dispositions ;  how  kind  aai 
into  a  loud  laugn,  wondered  what  the  man  could  '  patient  they  were  !  how  favourable  in  their  ox- 
mean ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more  j  structions  of  the  actions  of  others  !  how  chuv 
than  common  politeness ;  then  petrified  them  ,  table  to  the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  vert- 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice  l  city  !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  ibu 
the  same  arts  on  others.  neighbour  ! 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had  j  Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living  * 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 1  much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  pol.u 
serted  on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging  cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  be  hit 
reception  given  by  the  ladica  to  more  than  one  |  escaped  the  contagion  of  false  principles,  hs£ 
libertine  of  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  The  ,  kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  trae. 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion-  Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  frac 
able,  and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts  j  all  religious  socioty,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  la 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather  suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinMSJ 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the  |  may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  wba 
guilty  associates  in  their  crime  were  shunned  ;  they  sec  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persons  to 
with  abhorrence  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe-  whoso  judgment  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
cious  undocrs  wero  not  only  received  with  com-  j  up  in  other  points.  lie  found,  too,  that  in  Lbe 
plaisancc,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition  |  society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  re* 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their  endea-  Iigion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  and 
vours  to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash-  j  a  man  does  not  rare  to  have  his  understand  in/ 
ion  can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt  use  of  in- .  questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wishes 
fluencc,  a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 1  to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  in- 
ly accountable.  Surely,  mere  personal  purity  ,  deed,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  principles,  but 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those  j  it  ied  him  to  conceal  them  ;  and  that  piety  which 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, ;  is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothing 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, .  to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  apt 
would  at  least  degrade.  j  to  decline. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John  ■  His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
and  Lady  Bel  field  to  be  persons  of  much  worth,  virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his  own 
— They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere.  I  home,  drew  him  off  from  the  most  dangerous  of 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they  his  prior  connexion?.  This  union  hod  at  oner 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate  improved  his  diameter  and  augmented  his  hap- 
the  m  selves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook,  '  pi  ness.  If  Lady  Bol field  crrod,  it  was  through 
indeed,  very  .sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so  excess  of  kindness  and  candour.  Her  kindnes* 
much  because  they  suspected  their  evil  ten-  led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children: 
dcn»:v\  as  because  they  had  better  resources  in  (  and  her  candour  to  tho  too  favourable  construe- 
themselves.  tinn  of  the  errors  oi"  her  acquaintance.     She  wa* 

indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, ,  tho  very  reverse  of  my  Hainpslead  friecd. 
♦rrm  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without .  Whereas  Mrs.  Kanby  thought  hardly  any  bob* 
the  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do  wo  lid  bv  saved,  Lady  Bel  field  comforted  hereelV 
not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the  that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  Tni? 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline  ,  opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliative  to  quif : 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the  ■  her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her 
shild.  But  fashionable  society  produce?  few  own  conduct,  tor  hor  conduct  was  reinarkabij 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-courtier  of  King  David,  correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  .1  natural  sweclncs* 
assign  their  four-score  years  as  a  roason  for  no  of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  surbcitiulv  in- 
longer  *  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men  formed  and  guided  by  scripture  truth.  She*  wa> 
and  sinking  women.1  candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept  up  i  seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  i-i 
a  large  and  r-  *""ral  acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  not  her  acquaintance,  she  felt  a  secret  complacencr 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world,  in  observing  how  far  her  principles  rose  cbtfV 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit.  Their  theirs,  instead  of  an  humbling  conviction  u\ 
standard  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with  ,  how  far  her  own  tell  below  the  requisition*  0:' 
that  of  thoao  with  whom  they  lived  ;  but  when  I  the  gospel. 

the  standard  of  tho  gospel  was  suggested  they  |  The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  things  might  he  distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their  ;  She  often  lamented  the  weaknesses  ami  viow 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope  of  individuals,  but  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both  j  not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect  of  thoug.it.!c*«- 
asscnted  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of  jnesa  and  casual  temptation.  She  talked  wiiV 
general  hope  of  its  final  promises.     But  their  |  discrimination  of  the  faults  of  some  of  her  eliil- 
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but  while  she  rajoieed  in  the  happier  dis- 
ns  of  others,  the  never  inspected  that 
ad  all  brought  into  the  world  with  them  a 
I  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought  it  cruel  to 
e  that  such  innocent  little  things,  had  any 
■rong  propensities  as  education  would  not 
ally  cure.  In  every  thins;  the  complete  con- 
f  Mrs.  Ran  by —as  tlie  latter  thought  edu- 
could  do  nothing,  Lady  Belfield  thought 
d  do  every  thing ;  that  there  was  no  good 
cy  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
itc.  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  iuflu- 
ho  placed  too  little  dependence;  while 
an  by  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
r  Terence  not  warranted  by  scripture, 
cgard  to  her  children,  Lady  Del  held  was 
the  strength  of  her  affection  to  extreme 
snee.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
i  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
hich  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
ual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
iple  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
>  the  fault  t prung ;  so  that  the  individual 
ud  the  individual  correction  wore  cooli- 
recurring. 

Irs.  Kanby,  1  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
:red  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
lei  field  admired  almost  exclusively  Eccle- 

Proverbs,  and  the  historical  books  of  the 

Of  tlio  KpiHtlcs,  that  of  Si.  Jamea  was 
nurite ;  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
lirely  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
irs  and  1'agans,  to  the  converts  from  anions; 
they  w»re  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
n  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
le  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
urcly  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
pop  iiiijiortance.  Rut  if  these  two  ladies 
liametrically  opposite   to  each  other   in 

point*,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
Jiey  nammcd,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
hay  rejected.  Kach  contended  for  one 
that  which  will  not  *ave,  when  disjoined 
he  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
up  the  complete  Christian  character. 
f  Hellii'M,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
utionally  charitable,  almost  thought  that 

might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
d  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
for  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he 
unolished  the  second.  Lady  Bel  field  would 
ived  tho  second  as  the  more  important  of 
x 

r  Bel  field  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
knew,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
religious  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
I  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 

too  much  dreadod  its  censure.  She 
not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
,  but  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
*ad  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

honse  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  become  a 
it  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  mod  his  lady 


seldom  went  out  in  an  even  inf.  Happy  in  each 
other  and  in  their  children,  though  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  little 
aa  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  at 
home,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  time;  a  raw  material,  which  aa  they 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wil- 
ling to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do- 
mestic acquaintance.  Now,  aa  these  last  Aeve 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic  ; 
1  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  illustrious  statesman  ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  home 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex- 
change their  gold  dust  and  ivory  for  the  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  to 
me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy's  country  at 


One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belheld,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea, 
surcs  with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearing  up  the 
1  wheel. worn  streets,*  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  ita  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  aholf  Akenside's  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

•  Is  it,*  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of  taste, 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  of  a  poet,  who,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration  of  cvory  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  ?  I  cannot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  wliieb 
Man  is  professedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  immortality  ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  aa  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  found. 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  froh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  hsvc  no  happi'i 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

To  build  the  lofty  thyme. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to  blank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas- 
terly structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  art,  can  perhaps  he  best  learnt 
from  A  ken  side.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thump- 
son  would  hare  paid  him  hack  in  perspicuity 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  might 
have  enriched  each  other  !* 
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1 1  confess,'  said  I,  *  in  raiding  Akemtde,  I 
have  now  and  then  found  the  nma  passage  at 
onea  enchanting  and  unintelligible.  Aa  it  hap. 
pens  to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  the  mu- 
aie  alwaya  transports,  but  the  words  are  not  al- 
ways understood.'  I  then  desired  ray  friend  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Imagination. 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  haa  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with  murh 
apirit  and  feeling,  especially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  wilne**  earth  and  heaven, 

The  living  fountain*  in  itwlf  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  bens  band  ia  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  grace*;  bereentbron'd, 

Celestial  Venn*,  with  dm  nest  air* 

Invites  the  soul  to  never- fading  joy. 

•  The  reputation  of  this  exquisite  passage,'  aaid 
be,  laying  down  the  book,  *  ia  established  by  the 
consenting  auflfrage  of  all  men  of  taste,  though 
by  the  critical  countenance  you  are  beginning 
to  pot  on,  you  look  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  at- 
tack it* 

I  So  far  from  it,'  aaid  I,  *  that  I  know  nothing 
*  more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  poetry. 

And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  the  aublimer  Muses,  in  the  re. 
mark  I  am  going  to  hazard,  on  the  celebrated 
lines  which  follow.  The  Poet's  object,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  pages,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  superiority  of  mind  over  unconscious 
matter,  even  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is 
ma  just  as  the  execution  it  beautiful :  so  also  is 
his  supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer  than  hit  subsequent 
preference  of 

The  power*  of  genius  and  design, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

Of  planets*.  «un»,  and  adamantine  tuheres. 

He  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  moral  world,  as  lie  had  done  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in  Hip. 
pocrene,  opposes  to  the  latter 

The  charm?  nf  i  irtiK»u«  friendship,  sic. 

Th*  candid  Mu«li 
Of  hiiu  who  ftuwa  Willi  furiuue  lo  be  just. 

•  *  *  •  • 

All  the  wild  inaj»*!.iy  of  private  life. 

*  *  «  »  ft 

TiK-  graceful  tear  that  rlrcam*  from  others'  woes. 

•  Why,  Charles'  aaid  Sir  John,  1 1  am  glad  to 
fin-J  you  the  enthusiastic  eulogist  nf  the  passage 
of  which  I  suspected  you  were  about  lo  be  the 
saucv  censurer.' 

'  Censure,*  replied  I,  'is*  p**rhap*  t«»o  strong  a 
term  for  anv  part,  especially  the  must  admired 
part  of  this  fine  poem.  I  nerd  not  ntpnat  the 
lines  en  which  I  was  gflinjr  i»  risk  a  slie'it  oh- 
servntion ;  they  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
nf  every  lover  of  the  Muses." 

I I  will  read  the  next  passage,  however,'  said 


Sir  John,  'that  1  may  be  totter  able  lo  case- 
vert  your  criticism.' 

Look  ihea  abroad  through  nature  to  lis*  range 
Of  plant;!*,  sun*,  and  adamantine  spbsrr*. 
Wheeling  uii»baken  ihronjt b  the  void  immense. 
And  hpeak.  oh  man !  don  Ibis  capacious  scese 
With  hair  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  tflmng  conception.  as  when  Brutus  rase 
Refulgent  Hum  th--  tirokr  of  Cesar's  fata 
A  in  i  U  thr  crowd  of  patriot*,  and  bis  arm 
Aloft  tfxtfn.lin.'.  like  eternal  Jove 
When  am  It  oniifs  down  lbs  thunder  call's!  atoac 
On  Tully  »  iiamf.  and  shook  hiscriuwon  atsci 
And  bade  the  father  of  hi*  country  hail : 
For  In!  the  tyrant  prostrate  ia  the  dust. 
And  Roue  again  is  free ! 

'  What  a  grand  end  powerful  passage?  mv 
Sir  John. 

'  I  acknowledge  it,*  aaid  1, a  bat  is  it  as  ac 
as  it  is  grand  ?  Le  erst"  est  le  neul  bemtu  H  ■ 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  bk 
matter  !  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  cv 
image  more  nobly  ;  but  might  he  not,  oat  of  at 
abundant  treasures  of  hia  opulent  mind,  ban 
chosen  it  with  more  felicity  ?  Ia  an  act  of  on: 
der,  even  of  an  usurper,  as  happily  contra**: 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  as  the  ctfcr 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  which  he  foa 
on  to  select  ?  The  superiority  of  mental  beastr 
is  the  point  he  is  establishing,  and  hie  eJaborift 
preparation  leads  vou  to  expect  all  his  other  in- 
stances to  be  drawn  from  pare  mental  excel- 
lence. His  other  exemplifications  are  general 
this  is  particular.  They  are  a  class,  this  is  oaJr 
a  variety.  I  question  if  Milton,  who  was  r. 
least  aa  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty,  and  t 
much  of  a  party  man  as  Akenstde,  would  h&- 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  though  he  er>e: 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  his  great  peer, 
always,  I  think,  generalizes.  Whatever  hi. 
been  his  principles, or  at  whatever  period  he  hac 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angek 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  CromweiTi 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charie* 
much  lc*s,  if  he  would  have  selected  these  t« 
instance*  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter-' 

*  But,*  ttaid  Sir  John,  l  you  forget  that  Akrc 
side  professedly  adopts  trie  language  of  Cieer. 
in  his  second  philippic.'  He  then  read  the  note 
beginning  with.  Ctesare  inter  tec  to,  Jfcc. 

'Tru-,*  said  I,  'I  am  not  arguing  the  rmttr- 
as  a  print  nf  fart,  but  as  a  point  of  just  applies 
tion.  I  pas*  over  the  comparison  of  Brutus  wit; 
Jove,  which  by  the  way  would  have  bec^ai. 
Tully  hotter  than  Akcnside,  but  which  Tq!»j 
would  have  perhaps  thought  to  bold.  Cicer 
adorn*  his  oration  with  tliii*  magnificent  descrir- 
tion.  He  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other  um< 
it  as  an  illustration  of  that  to  whic.'i  I  humbi) 
conceive  it  duo?  put  eiaclly  apply.  The  onto: 
paints  ihe  violent  deatu  of  a  hero;  the  poe*. 
adopts  the  description  of  this  violent  dea'.h.  ••* 
rather  of  tl.-  stroke  which  caused  it,  tn  ill«i«.ir&: 
the  perfection  of  intellectual  grandeur. — A  tf 
all,  it  if  as  much  a  party  question  :i«  a  pnlK-s: 
one.  A  qnp.*'inn  «n  which  the  critic  will  be  n»:  •. 
be  guided  in  his  decision,  by  hi*  politics  ra:..t 
than  by  his  ta«te.  The  splendour  of  the  pa? 
sage,  however,  will  inevitably  dazzle  the  ftreiuK 
reader,  till  it  produce  the  common  effect  of  ex 
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eessive  brightness,  that  of  somewhat  blinding 
the  beholder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

While  we  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
eervant  announced  Mr*.  Fentham;  and  a  fashion- 
able looking  woman,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
rather  youthfully  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
some,  made  her  appearance.  Instead  of  break, 
ing  forth  into  the  usual  modish  jargon,  she  po- 
liti'ly  entered  into  the  subject  in  which  she 
found  us  engaged  ;  envied  lady  Bel  field  the  hap- 
piness of  elegant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
have  been  equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
and  professed  hcrselt  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry. 
She  would  probably  hsve  piofessed  an  equal 
fondness  for  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
tactics,  or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap. 
poned  to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  study 
of  either. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
«ssy  and  natural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  all 
the  phraseology  of  connoisscurship,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  fend  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
delight  I  took  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
terms.  She  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
a  very  tolerable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
and  particularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
neit  morning.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent ; 
she  appointed  the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking 
at  her  watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so. 
cietv  for  a  far  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
tions to  her  politeness,  end  anticipated  the  plea, 
sure  I  should  have  in  soeing  her  pictures.  'She 
is  much  more  anxious  that  you  should  see  her 
Original*?  said  Lady  Bel  field,  smiling;  4  the 
kindness  is  not  quite  disinterested ;  take  caro 
of  your  heart.'  Sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
*  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  ever  say  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
my  house ;  but  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend, 
I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma- 
tron keeps  a  keen  look-out  after  all  young  men 
of  fortune.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
Titisn  has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro. 
mining  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
would  hardly  have  risked  it  If  you  had  hap- 
pened  not  to  like  painting,  some  book  would 
nave  been  offered  you.  The  return  of  a  bonk 
naturally  brings  on  a  visit.  But  all  these  de- 
vices have  not  yet  answered.  The  damsels  still 
remain,  like  Shakespeare's  plaintive  maid,  '  in 
single  blessedness.* — They  do  not,  however, 
like  her,  spend  gloomy  nights 

Cliauntinr  cold  hrnns  lo  tt»  pal*,  ti feint*  moon. 

eut  in  singing  sprightlier  loun delays  to  livelier 
4iiditnm.*  ^ 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  etfortu- 
ally  shielded  from  danger  by  the  friendly  inti. 
mation,  and  a  still  more  infallible  iEgis,  the 
charge  of  my  father  never  to  embark  in  ajnaen. 

Voi-  II.  X  • 


gagement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic 
tures  brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman.  Her  daugh- 
ters were  elegant  in  their  figures,  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Fentham  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  bad  a 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit- 
ted him  to  savo  nothing.  Private  fortune  he 
had  little  or  none.  Ilia  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affair*.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  tho  whole  establishment. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
wes  the  expressions  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen-._ 
tham's  mouth— l  What  will   the  world    say?' 

*  What  will  people  think?*  'How  will  such  a 
thing  appear  V     •  Will  it  have  a  good  look  V 

•  The  world  is  of  opinion.'   '  Won't  such  a  thu% 
be  censured  ?'.  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  dis-     \ 
covered  that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of       | 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in      ' 
all  she  did.    Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.     Decorum  was  the  inspircr  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.     The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
■he  weighed  actions.    She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.    She  adopted  the  forms  of  re. 

Jig  ion,  because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  church,  except  a  head. ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday's  opera ;  and  as  re. 
gularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  afterwards 
in  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Feu. 
tham's  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
alleged  lier  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  had 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
friend's  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  be  moro  than  three  tablet . 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  insde  specifi- 
cally to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  against 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few  of  the 
most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  \o  a  certain  set.  In  that  rave,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying,  »  that  as  faihionahle 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  was 
not  for  her  to  be  scrupulous— One  must  rail 
with  the  stream — I  ran'l  w»i  my  face  sgsinst  the 
world.'  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  hsd  hem  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  lo  hear  her  out 
hsd  erred,  that  altered  the  ran*,  and  she  then 
et  pressed  the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  he  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were 
more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and  shrouded  in  tuck 
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en,  than  those  of  Mrs.  Fan  (ham  and  her  daugh- 
ter! ;  bat  when  display  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Grecian  Venus  was  scarcely  more  un- 
conscious of  a  veil. 

With  a  very  good  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
■puntaneous  action.  Her  ideas,  her  language, 
and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  those  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  forcible  spring  of  her 
whole  course  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati- 
fication which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  public.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
cess of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated  gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
aards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous,  but  when  given  by  la- 
dies of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  she 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement. 
*Diough  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dutchesses  and  countesses  had  bowed  to 
her  across  the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  homo,  her  arbitrariness 
is  so  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  great  mildness  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  love  her  daughters  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty  to  be  forgiven;  yet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement She  has  generally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  un-ler  plot  rcidy  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principil  one  fails.  Though  she  encourages 
pretender*,  yot  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tole- 
rable proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
but  if  the  loftier  hone  fails,  sho  then  contrives 
to  lure  back  the  inferior  offer.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  possi- 
bility against  a  lower  probability. 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste, 
her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
makn  her  an  agreeable  com  pan  ion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  tho  event  of 
every  fresh  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance- 
She  cannot  even 

Take  her  tea  without  a  ■tratagem. 

She  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance, and  clung  f  >r  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged peerescs,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  their  own  rank.  Bui  I  am  told  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  »he  could 
extricate  herself  from  a  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
to  nil  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapi-ily  by 
insinuating  to  one  person  of  note  how  intimate 
she  was  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
some  things  each  said  of  the  other.  By  constant 


attentions,  petty  offices,  mad  measured  flattery 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  hones  of 
distinction.  Her  decorum  is  invariable.  Set 
boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the  indeen- 
cy  of  violent  passion.  Poor  woman  !  she  ni- 
cies there  is  no  violent  passion  but  that  of  ti- 
ger. Little  docs  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  rage  for  being  univcr. 
sally  known,  are  all  violent  passions,  howem 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  art.  Sot 
suffers  too,  all  that  '  vexation  of  spirit'  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of *  vanity.*  Diaappointoeat 
and  jealousy  poison  the  days  devoted  to  pleasara 
The  party  docs  not  answer.  The  wrong  psoas 
never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones  never  coot 
The  guest  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is  sun  ta 
fail.  Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  eoov 
petitor  overflows;  or  there  is  a  plenty  of  dowt- 
gcrs  and  a  paucity  of  young  men.  When  tat 
costly  and  elaborate  supper  is  on  the  table,  ex- 
cuses arrive :  even  if  the  sapper  ia  crowded  tat 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.  How  strikingij 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  o£- 
* labouring  in  the  6n  for  very  vanity* — •  of  giv- 
ing her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  aac 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not !' 

After  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fenlham's  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavenauo 
square.  Lady  Belfield  waa  impatient  for  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  laugh- 
ing, *  You  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles— 1  can 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  beat  voice,  was  brought 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  at 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  if 
the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  affile - 
dinize  at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costume,  and 
assuming  the  fascinating  graces  of  Maimion'i 
Lady  Heron: 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm.  as  o'er 
The  siring*  her  fingers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril !  then, 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton's  most  incon- 
gruous image, 

Ymi  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
should  hold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as- 
sault*, its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters. The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  to  La- 
vinia's  drawings.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intimi- 
tion,  what  a  sweet  place  Westmoreland  must  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  art  and  on  the  artist,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  as  Westmoreland  was  so 
near  Scotl  ind,  you  would  naturally  be  fond  of  a 
reel.  The  reel  of  course  succeeded.*  Then,  pet- 
ting hiuuclf  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  the 
atricslly,  he  continued 

"TVn  univemal  Pan. 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance—. 

Oh  1  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join 
but  he  could  admire.    Then  all  the  per  feet  ions 
of  all  the  nymplis  burst  on  you  in  full  blaie. 
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Such  a  concentration  of  attraction!  yon  could 
never  resist!  You  ire  but  a  man,  and  now 
doubtless  a  lost  man.*  Here  he  stopped  to  finish 
his  laugh,  and  I  was  driven  reluctantly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  picture,  though  a  carrica. 
turc,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance. 

*  And  so,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were  brought 
under  no  power  of  incantation,  by  this  danger, 
ouu  visit.  You  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
Ithican.  to  tio  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  for 
safety  from  the  enchantment  of  theso  Syrens.* 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
he  mid, '  Among  tho  various  objects  of  ambition, 
there  are  few  in  life  which  brings  less  accent  ton 
to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
tho  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their 
possessor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 
destitute  of  the  gifts  which  confer  greatness, 
tho  painful  efforts  of  ambition  are  liko  water, 
forced  above  i*.s  level  by  mechanical  powers. 
It  require*  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  ut  first  set  a-going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham'ii  head  is  pcrp"tually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevation  alio  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
after  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
careen  her  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 
the  estri'in  of  her  original  circle,  where  she 
might  hare  boon  reftpected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  aisittiatcd,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
not  considered  as  of  their  fitabtuhmeni,  it  is  but 
toleration  at  best.' 

At  Mrs.  KenthanTs  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famoun 
for  laying  mege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin- 
gui»hed  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter's  beauty.  How  many 
ways  there  arc  of  being  wrong  !  She  was  of  a 

character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs.  „        -- 

Fentham.     She  had  the  same  end  in  viow,  but  1 1*10**/  Danham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
the  means  she  used  to  accomplish  it  were  of  a  * ' 

bolder  strain.  f<ady  Bab  affected  no  delicacy, 
she  laughed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

She  hcl.1  the  noisj  tenor  of  her  war. 

with  no  as*  u  mod  refinement ;  and,  so  far  from 
shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
she  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient  Her  plans 
succeeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank, 
ness defeated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di. 
vine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
their  foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
then  had  gone  too  far,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
sight  or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
with  in  tin  lie  add  rose  she  would  make  a  crane- 
neck  turn,  and  fall  to  discussing,  not  without 
*l»i:ity.  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
she  infected  bi  establish  the  character  of  a  wo- 
nun  thoughtless  through  wit,  indiscreet  through 
simplicity,  but  religious  on  principle. 
As  there  is  no  part  of  Um  append*?*  to  a 


wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiarelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  against 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  wna  mnch  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofty  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  Sho  knew  by  in- 
atinct  if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  by 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  moat  distant  ap- 
proaches ;  while  with  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never  failed  to  draw  within  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself,  she  had  early  been  mar- 
ried to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  by  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  i.i  the  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  riches 
than  her  husband's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  these 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much  less  the 
refined  manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Font  ham  answered, 
than  the  open  aaaaulta  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  tho  intricacies  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patient  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive; 
while  the  composed  effrontery,  the  affecting  to 
take  for  granted  the  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that  as  con- 
cluded, which  was  never  so  much  as  intend- 
ed, drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consuming  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  *  novolty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of  success. 


CHAP.  X. 

Sra  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call  on 


grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  very  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impiety  with 
more  pointed  censure.  '  She  haa  a  grand-daugh. 
ter,'  said  Sir  John,  '  who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  sho  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  the  tray 
§ke  §hould  go.  •  The  girl,'  added  he,  amiling, 
•  is  well  looking,  and  will  havo  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
fore her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  largo  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Werk'i 
Preparation.  This  book  it  seem*  c* instantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  aa  this 
is  the  room  in  which  sho  see*  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  sho  ever  denied, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  up  momentary  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
short  intervale  between  one  person  bowing  uat 
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and  another  courtseying  in.  Miss  Denham  sat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  John  asked  her  Ladyship  if  the  would  go 
and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Belneld. 
She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  said,  with  much 
solemnity,  that  she  should  never  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  season.  Sir  John  said,  *  as 
we  have  neither  cards  nor  company,  I  thought 
yon  might  as  well  have  eaten  your  chicken  in 
my  house  as  in  your  own.'  But  though  she 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  family,  she 
made  herself  amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
us  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  She  indem- 
nified herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its  diver- 
sions, by  indulging  in  the  only  pleasures  which 
she  thought  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
season,  uncharitable  gossip,  and  unbounded  ca- 
lumny. She  would  not  touch  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  played  over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what 
a  shameful  inattent  ion  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  hand. 

Sir  John  seized  the  only  minute  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
sum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor  tradesmsn 
with  a  large  family,  who  had  been  burnt  out  a 
few  nights  ago.  'His  wife,*  added  he,  *was 
your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  and  both  arc  de- 
serving people.' — 'Ah,  poor  Dizon!  she  was 
always  unlucky,'  replied  the  Lady.  •  How  could 
they  be  so  careless?  Surely  they  might  have 
put  the  fire  out  sooner.  They  should  not  have 
let  it  get  ahead.  I  wonder  people  are  not  more 
active.'— 'It  is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,' 
said  Sir  John ;  '  the  question  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
it  may  be  repaired.' — '  I  am  really  quite  sorry/ 
said  she,  '  that  I  can  give  you  nothing.  I  have 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  my  charitv.purse 
is  completely  exhausted — and  that  abominable 
Property -tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.' 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  '  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world  that  they  be  ready  to  give  ;'  and  directing 
my  eve  further,  it  fell  on,  *  Be  not  deceived. 
God  is  not  mocked.'  These  were  the  awful  pas- 
sages which  formed  a  part  of  her  preparation* 
and  this  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them  ! 

A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their  exits 
and  their  entrances'  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  the  character  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signor  Squallini,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  He 
brought  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  few  notes, 
that  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first  She 
felt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cunt,  and  rapture 
of  diletta  nteiitn. 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  company 
she  had  engaged  to  attend  his  benefit.  '  I  will 
csll  on  some  others,'  said  she, •  to-morrow  after 
p/avcrs ;  I  am  sorry  this  is  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  sec  my  friends  at  their  aaaembaea,  k 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  skii 
have  my  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Wos- 
day  will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  be  at  oor  oav 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  haw 
to  see  and  euga^e,  the  whole  world.  *  *  Herein 
ten  guineas,'  said  she  in  a  half  whisper  to  that* 
sequious  Signor,  'you  may  mention  what  I 
gave  for  my  ticket,  and  it  mar  set  the  fasaiz 
going.'  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  Jobs 
and  another  on  me.  He  declined,  saying  vui 
great  sang-  frmd, ' You  know  we  are  Hndt- 
tians.'  What  excuse  I  made  I  do  not  w*: 
know ;  I  ouly  know  that  I  saved  my  ten  gaum 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  in  cos- 
science  to  add  them  to  what  I  had  before  ssV 
scribed  to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-straiaci. 
and  the  camel-swallower,  so  strikingly  exes. 
piified. —  And  it  is  observable  how  forcibly  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  the* 
who  live  in  the  boldest  opposition  to  it  If  ysi 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading;,  go  iau 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to  tat 
door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  tk 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  thoofa 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  ail 
such  ladies  to  go  to  Squallini's  benefit.  *  Prav 
do,'  said  she,  'it  will  be  charity.  Poor  felloe'' 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  liberal 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do- 
When  we  got  into  tho  street  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  iasV 
gent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  whose  'liberal  spirit,'  mr 
friend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptuous  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  soor. 
as  we  got  out  of  hearing.  To  Sir  John  the 
scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.  4 1  have  known  her  lady- 
ship about  twelve  years,'  said  he,  'and  of  course 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these  annual  pa- 
roxysms of  devotion.  I  am  persuaded  mat 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle, 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.  This  short 
periodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  t 
keener  relish  for  suspended  onjoyment;  and 
while  she  fasts  from  amusements,  her  bundec 
conscience  enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratolatioo 
She  feeds  on  tlie  remembrance  of  her  self-denial, 
even  after  ske  lias  returned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  her  retreat  has  fairly  pur- 
chased. She  considers  religion  as  a  system  of 
pains  and  penalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring 
of  which,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
for  all  the  indulgences  of  the  year, — She  if 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  her  peace.  After 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her  with  heaven.  This  composition,  which 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  not 
only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the  past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  score.* 
I  asked  Sir'  John,  how  Lady  Bel  fit  J  J  civil 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so  oppo- 
site to  her  own  ?  '  What  can  we  do  7'  said  he ; 
*  we  cannot  be  singular.    We  must  conform 
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•title  to  the  world  in  which  we  life.*  Trotting 
to  his  extreme  good  nature,  and  fired  at  the 
scene  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  non-conformity  to  such  a  world 
as  that  of  which  this  lady  waa  a  specimen,  was 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  die- 
tinction,  that  his  kingdom  waa  not  of  this  world.' 

'  You  are  a  young  man/  answered  he,  mildly, 
1  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 
sonn  wear  off,  if  you  were  to  live  some  time  in 
the  world.' — *  My  dear  Sir  John,1  said  I,  warm. 
ly,  *  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  trill  live  in  the 
world  ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  with  that 
part  of  it,  whose  society  would  be  sure  to  wear 
->rF  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
nopcry. — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  de- 
votion ;  the  outward  observance  without  the  in. 
tcrior  humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in. 
creasing  the  gust  by  the  forbearance.  Nay  the 
sins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
to  be  resumed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per. 
nisted  in,  aa  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
the  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
plicit  comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
most tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great, 
or  facility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
offenders  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ists.  No!  if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  Crowus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my. 
self  with  a  disciple  of  that  school.* 

'  Hon  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap. 
I<v  !'  said  Sir  John,  aa  we  returned  one  day  from 
a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
rail  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr.  Stanhope,  wlwm 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
fit'  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
ttludies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
prospects  were  blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
tural to  young  men,  that  of  fancying  himself 
preferred  bv  a  woman  who  had  no  one  recom- 
mendation but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
amour  proprr.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  aa  to  declaro  himself,  without 
knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  waa  some  lime 
before  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand, 
in*,  she  made  up  in  spirit.  The  more  she  ex. 
acted,  the  more  he  submitted ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
with  patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mi  oil :  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
!ie  t>H)k  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
ii«*u»papcr  before  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
tiiar  ht-  preferred  any  thing  to  her  company  ;  the 
soi>n«*i.of  his  temper  snd  his  habitual  indolence 
at  Imgth  prevailed.  His  better  judgment  mink 
in  the  hopeless  contest.  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
submitted  to  a  disgraceful  lift.  The  com  pro- 
uiise  has  not  answered.    He  has  incurred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  more  spirited  conduct, 
he  might  have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase*  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to  trans. 
Idle  her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  Justin, 
cation  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  affection  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fine 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver- 
sion, but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takea  a  lively  interest — Ilia  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temper  leads  him  not  only  to  sa- 
crifice hia  peac«,  b  .t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  kee^  Uei  quiet 

1  All  the  cnte~*eibmont  he  finds  at  dinner,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negligence 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  in  the 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affects 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  means  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  credit.  The 
loss  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  bouse  dirtied  by  men  of 
business-  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  be 
has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house — Yes,  every  body's 
things  are  good  but  her's — she  can  never  please ; 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  nothing  is 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

•  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  hia  wife  so  notorious,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  joalousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

1  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  husband  to  a 
sense  of  hi*  suporior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charlos,  the  woman 
who,  rcjMMing  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
n  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defeats  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emancipates  her  husband ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable,  bat  witched 
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fastens  on  him  a  misery  for  life,  from  which  no 
laws  can  free  him,  and  under  which  religion 
alone  can  support  him/ 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached-  home, 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  the  par- 
ties  arc  '  joined,  not  matched/  and  where  the 
term  union  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endea- 
voured to  turn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  for  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  tho  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  light  me  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  ose  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint- 
■  ance  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direct.  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own 
deviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob-  ' 
iect  of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
had  led  them  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  somo  weeks  longer  in  town  in- 
dulging myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all  its 
sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever  was  new 
in  art,  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
beat  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
beat  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and. visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
faults  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 
racters, who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence, 
are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  belter  taste.  | 
They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  respected 
in  their  own  small,  but  not  unimportant  sphere, 
and  approved  by  him,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve,*  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
who  has  all  l  appliances  and  means  to  get  it,' 
can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  fashionable ;  can  con. 
quer  the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  can  re- 
istthe  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 
he  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 
hine — this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness  ;  a  trial 
n  which  those  who  have  never  been  called  to 
#esist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  docs 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  eitling  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
furnishing  their  diamonds  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil- 
liner docs  not  depend  on  afliiing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
thnui ;  the  novelist  do"s  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 
but  they  posses*  the  affection  of  thcii  husbands. 


the  attachment  of  their  cliildrcn,  the  i 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they 
hit  favour,  *  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal' 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  found 
objects  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but  the  in- 
junction of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoplr 
which  guaided  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  compose  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  whicii 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair  dependent 
young  creatures  who  are  every  night  forced,sooe 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  public  eye  ;  and  i 
bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  tat 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
ments, do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world : 
I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fill 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  for  observation, 
and  disdaining  censure,  dreads  not  abuse,  bet 
oblivion :  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  head  a 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  followers,  than  to 
hold  out,  as  from  her  commanding  eminence, 
and  imposing  talents  she  might  have  done,  a 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  These  self-appointed 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  em- 
pire over  that  little  fantastic  aristocracy  which 
they  call  the  world — Admiration  besets  them, 
crowds  attend  them,  conquests  follow  them,  in- 
feriors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspa- 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonement  for  a  few  amiable  weaknesses^  while 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  their 
vengeance,  if  he  refuse  to  trust  them,  and  to  i 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it. 


CHAP.  XI. 


The  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon- 
don were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bei- 
field.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for  Hamp- 
shire they  promised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  on 
old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliged  to  coin? 
to  town  on  urgent  business  for  a  couple  of  day*, 
he  was  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was 
triad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance  with  this 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
niv  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  relt  a  more  than 
common  interest. 

*  Sir,*  said  he,  '  if  you  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
your  indiscretion,  and  boar  with  the  loquacity 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  makr  me 
guilty.  He  is  a  greater  blessing  to  me  as  a  friend, 
and  to  my  parish  ad  an  example  and  a  benefac- 
tor than  1  can  describe..  I  assured  him  that  he 
could  not  be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  a  man. 
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whom  I  had  bean  early  Uof  ht  to  admin,  by  that 
exact  judge  of  merit,  my  late  fathor. 

*  Mr.  Stanley,'  said  the  worthy  Doctor,  •  is 
about  fix  and  forty ;  hi9  admirable  wife  is  about 
six  or  mi  von  years  younger.  lie  paaacd  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  London,  in  the  best  to. 
ciety  His  commerce  with  the  world,  was  to  a 
•nind  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  for  he  brought 
away  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  give,  with, 
out  exchanging  for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in. 
legrity  He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
timent* of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  bin  sincerity.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  his  knowledges  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
account,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
t*>  forgive,  for  its  sake,  tho  least  awkwardness 
of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  nuniior. 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,' 
continued  be,  'I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  ono  sense, 
as  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another  ;  for 
that  sorno  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 
for  the  sake  of  his  agrecablcness,  would  be  led 
to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
in  whom  the  jewel  was  not  so  woll  set.  '  We 
should  like  your  religious  men  well  enough,' 
will  they  say, l  if  they  all  resembled  Stanley.' — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  likr 
Mr.  Stanley's  religion  as  hear  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
•■are,  for  that  his  other  qualities  huviug  pioneer'd 
his  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  en. 
dcavuurs  to  he  useful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tated, and  he  not  only  kept  tho  ground  ho  had 
gained,  but  was  oflen  able  to  turn  this  influence 
aver  his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

*  lie  pi  nutcases,  in  jwr  fiction,'  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  '  that  suro  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
has  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  tho  srt  of 
conciliation  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
wen  more  rueii  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
management  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
ever  using  tins  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
than  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance;  and 
this  without  the  slightot  df-vidticn  from  his 
scrupulous  probity. 

1  lie  is  master  of  one  great  advantijrp  '"  con. 
vcrsation,  that  of  not  only  knowing  what  t»  -ay 
that  may  he  usolul,  but  exactly  vhm  to  nay  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press*  a  point  u-id  when  to 
forbear ;  in  his  sparing  tho  self-love  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  ho  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  him  feel  himself  wrong  without  mak- 
ing Jinn  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  i«  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  nover.  He 
has  studied  tin-  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to 
cure,  but  In  infliinr  il ;  and  that  cx-mprr.tting 
.-4i']t'.ri»ricrit,  will  never  subdue  it.  lie  seldom, 
I  h-'lmve.  g'icfl  into  company  withou'.  an  inrnest 
d'-iorp  to  br  uieful  to  smiir  mi*  in  u  ;  but  if  cir- 
cumMam-r*  are  adverse  ;  if  the  mull  in  trmpnra 
'audi  does  not  present  itself,  he  knows  he  should 


lose  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it 
And  I  have  oflen  heard  him  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  ondcavours  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointment,  which  docs  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  humbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  usclessncss,  a*  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

'  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
tho  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stanley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  nut  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  God,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisement.  A  circumstance  which  to  many 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  boy,  had  he 
lived  to  be  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unless  there 
should  be  another  son.  '  This  wealth,'  said  he 
to  me, '  might  have  proved  the  boy's  snare,  and 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  does 
all  things  well,  has  afflicted  tho  parents,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.*  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submisbion,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acqui- 
escence. Submission  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sub- 
lime kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
tho  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  lie  one 
day  said  to  me,  *  Wc  were  loo  fond  of  the  mer. 
cy~  but  nut  sufficiently  grateful  for  it.  We  fovea 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  God  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him-  Lot  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless- 
ing  we  have  lost,  to  the  countless  mercies  which 
are  continued  to  us,  and  especially  to  tho  hind 
which  confers  them ;  to  the  hand  whieh,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.* 

1 1  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  •  make  a 
higher  culogium  of  Mrs.  Ktanloy  than  to  say, 
that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  tho  husband 
whose  happinchs  she  makes.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  Invely  daughters  of  all  ages.  Lucilla, 
the  eldest,  is  ne.ir  nineteen ;  you  would  think 
me  too  |Mictical  wero  I  to  say  she  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
*l*tak  the  simple  truth.  Phoebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  snd  nweet. 
nr*4  ihan  hrr  sifter,  but,  from  her  extreme  nai. 
vr*tc  and  warm.heartcdiio**,  she  has  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  fnlhcr  says,  that  her 
education  has  afforded  him  not  lev**  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shut  so  nut 
as  to  rail  for  more  pruning.' 

hVforc  I  had  time  to  thank  the  (rood  D-tctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  wa*  Lady  Rah  Lew- 
ie**. With  her  usual  venmility  shi*  plunged  at 
once  into  rv*ry  subject  with  cvrry  bod  v.  She 
la  Iked  to  Lady  Br)  Old  of  the  news  and  her  nun 
serj,  of  poetry,  with  Sir  John,  of  politics  with. 
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me,  and  religion  with  Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked 
well  npon  moat  of  these  points,  and  not  ill  upon 
any  of  them:  for  she  had  the  talent  of  embel- 
lishing subjects  of  which  the  knew  bat  little, 
and  a  kind  of  conjectural  sagacity  and  rash  dex- 
terity, which  prevented  her  from  appearing  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thought  that  a  full  confidence  in  her  own  powers 
was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belficld,  she  said, 
*  Pray,  mv  dear,  look  at  my  flowers.*  '  They 
are  beautiful  rones,  indeed,'  said  Lady  Belficld, 
and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti. 
ficiaL* — '  Which  in  truth  they  are,'  replied  Lady 
Bab.  '  Your  mistake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
especially  at  these  roses  in  my  cap.  You  posi- 
tively shall  go  and  get  some  at  the  same  place.' 
— •  Indeed,'  said  Lady  Belficld,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  lav  ins;  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.'  *  What  affec- 
tation !'  replied  Lady  Bab ;  '  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  I  am  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think  of  giving  up 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeed,  I  only 
now  wear  white  roses.'  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  roses  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  l Seriously  though,'  continued  Lady 
Bab,  'you  must  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  the  grestest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  you  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,1 throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — '  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  iL  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair.drcsscr,  in  what 
d'ye  call  the  lane,  just  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
is  a  poor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.' 
She  now  rung  the  bell  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belficld  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passages  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  wc  were  in  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfield  directed  her  foot- 
man to  inquire  for  the  house.  We  went  into  it, 
and  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 
young  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufacture. 
The  young  woman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
formances  with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
licacy of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
she  exhibited  her  works.  *  You  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  natural  to  her.  4 1  never  care 
nix  put  my  own  health,  Madam,'  replied  she, 4  but 
I  far  my  dear  mother  is  dying.'  She  stopped, 
and  the  tears  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain now  flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 
'  Where  \*  your  mother,  child  7'  said  Lady  Bcl- 
iiold.    *  In  the  next  room,  Madam.'  '  Let  us  see 


her,'  amid  her  Ladyship,  '  if  it  wont  too  nrach 
disturb  her.'  So  saying,  she  led  the  way,  and 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  little 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  bat  she 
did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as  Fanny's  affec- 
tion had  made  her  apprehend.  After  some  kind 
expressions  of  concern.  Lady  Belfield  inquired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  she  found  were 
deplorable.  l  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,  I 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman  ;  *  since  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  support  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  ruined  her  own 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while  she  her- 
self lives  on  a  crust/ 

I  waa  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I  drew 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room :  *  If  we  can- 
not preserve  tlie  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  the 
daughter  from  destruction,'  said  I ;  '  you  may 
command  my  purse.' — *  I  wss  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,'  she  replied.  '  Pray,  my  good  girl, 
what  sort  of  education  have  you  had?' — 'O, 
Madam,'  said  she,  'one  much  too  high  for  mr 
situation.  But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualify 
me  for  a  govcrnness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pro- 
viding  for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  employment  I  have  Lad  the 
best  masters,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy- 
ed my  time.' — *  How  comes  it  then,'  said  'U 
*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  family  *' 
— *  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help- 
less  and  forlorn  ?  I  had  rather  live  only  on  my 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wants, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her.' 

1  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  byV 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking  with  the 
mother.  'One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir/ 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  u», 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa- 
ralytic stroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  being  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  This 
sum,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  for  laces,  jind  to  my  mother  for  rail- 
linary  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  this  sum  would 
have  saved  them  both  !' 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  excess 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter- 
ed the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of  the  pnrish. 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritual  con- 
solation to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  hU 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  these 
people,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  toli- 
mony  *vas  highly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  he 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education. 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  eoi<? 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  hrr  to  danger  from  those  o\'  the  oppo- 
site description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Bel  field's  hand*, 
declining  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest  after 
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the  remark  ha  hid  just  made,  I  should  incur  the 
suspicions  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

We  promised  to  call  Spain  the  next  day,  and 
took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  possessed 
ourselves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she  could  spare. 
1  begged  that  we  might  stop  and  send  some 
medical   assistance    to    the    sick   woman,   for 


it,  she  received  a  fresh  entreaty  to  tee  her  maid 
and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came  in  with  audi 
a  distracting  variety  of  beautiful  new  things, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  them  go 
til]  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  after  the 
other.    This  took  up  no  little  time.    To  deter- 


though  it  was  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope,  mino  which  she  should  keep  and  which  return, 
less,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  affectionate  !  where  all  was  so  attractive,  took  up  still  more. 
girl's  heart  to  know  that  nothing  was  omitted  j  After  numberless  vicissitudes  and  fluctuation* 
which  might  restore  her  mother  I  of  racking  thought,  it  was  at  length  decided 

|  she  should  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
'  drew  ;  the  lady  went  up— Toinette  had  just  ex- 

j  pired, 


CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
venture with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
tainments stood  the  test  of  a  strict  inquiry,  she 
might  hereafter  probably  be  transplanted  into 
their  family  aa  governess.  We  were  interrupt, 
ed  in  the  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
Lady  Molbury,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beauty  and  of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac 
^omplishmcnts  wore  the  theme  of  every  man  of 


I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  softness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en- 
chanting woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiac 
muse. 

Lady  Belfiekl  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Melbury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.  *  You  must  do  more 
than  admire  them,'  said  Lady  Bel  field,  lyou 
must  buy  ami  recommend.'  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  de- 


ftshion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  woman.    <  scribed  the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 


She  is  one  of  tho**  admired  but  pitiable  cha 
'acter*,  who,  sent  by  Providence  aa  an  example 
ir>  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning. 
— Warm-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
iund  ;  on  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  dissipation  and  ex- 
;>ctisct  and  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
.'ist  in  puisnes  her,  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and 


mother  hy  making  these  flowers.  *lt  is  quite 
enchanting,'  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  sentimental  way, •  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  forming 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.'  '  Dear,  how  charm- 
ing !'  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury ;  •  it  is  really 
quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  subscription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  the  list  a  melting 


gaming,  to  liberality  and  injustice.  She  is  too  '  description  of  her  case.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
handsome  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to  j  her  flowers  and  aa  many  more  as  she  can  make, 
have  any  relish  for  detraction,  but  sho  gives  to  .  But  no,  wo  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see? 
excess  into  the  opposite  fault  As  Lady  Den-  ;  her.  You  shall  carry,  mc.  How  interesting  to 
ham  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, '  see  a  beautiful  creature  making  rases  and  hya- 
l..u\y  Melbury  finds  perfections  in  the  most  de-  cinths  !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  complexion 
praved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot  discri-  :  must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
ininate,  a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a  :  bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  girl, 
hunger  for  popularity,  which  can  feed  on  the  j  spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
coarsest  applause,  she  flatters  egregiously  and  ;  but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
universally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back  I  delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  tomorrow,  ox- 
usuriously  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her  i  actly  at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,' 
beauty,  she  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it  ]  whispered  she  to  Lady  Rolfield,  •  I  may  work 
from  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  to  the  '  up  the  circumstance  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of 
:nnh  at  an  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mis-  j  a  striking  titlo  for  it  On  second  thoughts,  the 
rhicvous  as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up  j  sonnet  shall  be  sent  about  with  the  subscription, 
•rharacters  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content  and  I'll  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it' 
with  being  blind  to  the  bad  qualities  of  her  fa.  I  'The  fine  creature,'  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac 
you  rites,  she  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and  cent  of  compassion,  as  she  went  out, '  was  made 
you  would  suppose  her  corrupt  •  little  senate* !  for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
tvu«  a  choir  of  sera  phi  ma.  fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 

\  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John  youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  return  does 
.v.is  quite  characteristics!.  Her  favourite  maid  she  mike  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
v.ii  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  begged  to  see  '  bounties  !  Vain  of  her  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
-.»*r  !ady  who  always  had  loaded  her  with  fa- ■  money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  associating 
v.'iri.  To  all  company  she  talkrd  nf  the  vir-  with  the  worst  company,  yut  formed  for  the 
■  >•>«  .if  thn  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  she  not  only  best ;  living  on  the  adulation  of  parasites,  whoso 
"im^i'd  hut  felt  real  compassion.     Instevl  of    understanding  she  despises  !     I  grieve  to  com- 

n:*»thecary  who  would   have  mi  {fired,  two    ]wre  what  «lie  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 

hv  ->ri  ins  were  sent  for  ;  and   she  hernelf  re.  .  had  she  married  a  nun  of  spirit,  who  wnuld  pru- 
»"tvi  'I  '  i  f^n  tip  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had  j  demly  have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
iuii*in-d  wiling  to  music  an  elegy  on  the  r!<?aih  ih»r.     He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  v&. 
li  '  her  J  iv  a  Sparrow.    Just  as  she  had  completed  ,  difference,  u\&  eatuvca*  tf  Vctn*ji\.    *3Mtafo*A 
Vol..  11 
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with  knowing  how  orach  ahe  is  admired  and  he 
envied,  be  never  thought  of  reproving  or  re. 
striding  her.  He  is  proud  of  her,  hut  haa  no 
particular  delight  in  her  company ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  bounty  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
reqaires  stage  effect ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  circumstances  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says, 
*  elevate  and  surprise.1  She  lost,  when  an  in- 
fant, her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety  ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  due- 
tile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
telente  into  other  channels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

1  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I, *  that  so  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
nek>w  her  high  destination !  She  is  doubtless 
utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

4  You  are  much  mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 
'  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  thought  about  it;  but  she  by  no 
means  denies  its  truths,  nor  neglects  occasion, 
ally  to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

All  that  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
aiders  it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
as  a  habit  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interferes  with  a  worldly  one,  They  are  taken 
up  iu  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  amalgams, 
tion  of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Mel  bury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
she  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib, 
bage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
ahe  had  been  successful  aho  would  have  given 
her  winnings  to  charity;  but  as  she  lo*t  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  with  a  safe 
conscience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
purse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
her  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  '  Indeed,'  said  she, 
* 1  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
nating German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  assure  you  I 
never  lost  lime  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hook  man's 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

YVc  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Mel  bur  v  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Bel  fie  Id.  We  reached  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
jonquil}).  '  How  picturesque,'  whispered  Lady 
Mel  bury  to  me — *  Do  lend  me  your  pencil ;  I 
must  take  a  sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the 
Jonquils  in  her  hand.  My  dear  creature,'  con. 
linued  she,  *you  must  not  only  let  me  have 


these,  but  you  moat  make  me  twelve  down  mors 
flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  inra  lei  me 
have  a  great  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  myr- 
tle. Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  various  co- 
loured geraniums — *  I  must  try  this  on  mi  head 
by  the  glass,*  So  saying,  she  run  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lady 
Belfield  having  before  stolen  into  it  to  speak  to 
the  poor  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the  room, 
she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  ru 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  fainting. 
'  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she, *  this  is  a  trick,  and  i 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  where 
you  were  bringing  me  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  the  people's  name  V — •  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself,'  said  Sir  John ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  not 
understand  you. — You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  ■  Alas ! 
much  more,'  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her  tears  would 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  win- 
dow for  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  for 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  fainting.  I 
turned  to  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

'This,  Sir,'  said  she, 4  is  the  lady,  whose  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  was 
the  death  of  my  husband.'  1  was  thunderstruck, 
but  went  to  assist  Lady  Melbury,  who  implored 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantly,  saying 
her  coach  should  come  back  for  us.  ■  But,  dra 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.' — *  Tnen,  my  dear 
Lady  Melbury,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  'how  cmU 
you  order  twelvo  dozen  expensive  8owersr 
1  Oh,'  said  she, 1 1  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  fir 
them  till  next  year.*  '  And  how,'  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to  have 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  ?  However,  as 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  with 
out  your  money.'  *  I  would  pawn  my  diamonl 
necklace  directly,'  returned  she,  but  speaking 
lower,  *  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the 
jeweller's  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
of  the  same  form.' 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  banker's 
that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  significant  look, 
as  restrained  my  hand,  which  was  already  on 
my  pocket-book.  In  great  seeming  anguish  she 
gave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 
her  coach.  As  he  was  leading  her  down  stairs, 
she  solemnly  declared  she  would  never  again 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than  she 
wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 
she  lived.  She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 
not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  be 
having  already  given  her  money  three  times  for 
the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.  Then 
retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  a 
card  again,  it  should  bo  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  something  to  discharge  this  debt.  Sir 
John  earnestly  conjured  her  not  to  lay  '  that 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul,'  but  to  convert  the 
present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by 
making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  sera  of 
abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fortune, 
her  fame,  her  principles,  and  her  peace.  '  Poor 
thing,'  said  Sir  John,  when  ho  repeated  to  us. 
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Keen  wiU  ivcaal 
Vows  made  In  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

1  In  an  interval  of  weeping,  she  told  me/ 
added  he,  l  that  ahe  wan  to  be  at  the  opera  to- 
night. To  the  opera,  faro  will  succeed,  and  to. 
morrow  probably  the  diamond  ear-rings  will  go 
toCJrcy'a  in  pursuit  of  the  necklace.* 

Lady  Bel  field  inquired  of  Fanny  how  it  hap. 
pencd  that  Laily  Mel  bury,  who  talked  with  her 
without  surprise  or  emotion,  discovered  so  much 
of  both  at  the  bare  aight  of  her  mother.  The 
girl  explained  this  by  saying,  that  ahe  had 
never  been  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond, 
street,  when  her  Ladyship  used  to  come,  having 
been  always  employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  at- 
tending her  master. 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows,  and 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter;  and 
next  morning  I  sot  out  on  my  journey  for 
Stanley  Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belficld  pro- 
mising to  follow  me  in  a  few  week*. 


Aa  soon  as  I  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and 
fairly  turned  my  back  on  London,  I  fell  into  a 
variety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with  whom 
I  had  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  deacrepancy  of 
characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under 
the  broad  comprehensive  appellation  of  Chris- 
tian*. I  found  that  though  all  differed  widely 
from  each  oilier,  they  differed  still  more  widely 
from  that  rule  by  which  they  professed  to 
walk.  Yet  not  one  of  these  characters  was 
considered  as  disreputable.  There  was  not 
one  that  was  profane  or  profligate.  Not  one 
who  would  not  in  conversation  have  defended 
Christianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not  one  who  ilorided  or  evon  neglected  its 
forms ;  and  who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have 
passed  fur  religious.  Yet  how  little  had  any 
one  of  them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted  ' 
Of  Mrs.  Ranhy,  Mrs.  Fcntham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Ocnhain,  Lady  Melbury,  which 
of  thern  would  not  have  been  startled  had  her 
Christianity  been  called  in  question  ?  Yet  how 
merely  speculative  was  the  roligion  of  oven  the 
most  serious  among  them  !  I  low  superficial,  or 
inconsistent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
critical, or  sclf-decciving  was  that  of  all  the 
others!  Had  either  of  thorn  been  asked  from 
what  source  ahe  drow  her  religion,  sho  would 
indignantly  have  answered,  from  tho  bible.  Yet 
if  we  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the 
Christian  with  Christianity,  how  little  csftwc 
trace  the  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did 
their  li\e*  imitate  the  life  of  I  Inn  trho  pleated 
nnt  aimsr//,  who  did  tk'  trill  of  his  Father  :  who 
vent  alnnit  doinc  good!  How  irreconeileable  is 
their  faith  with  the  principles  which  lie  taught! 
I|..w  dissimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts 
He  delivered  !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with 
the.  eiample  which  he  bequeathed!  How  un. 
founded  their  hops  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance 
into  hiaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  lik* 
Winded  vith  Christ ! 


CHAP.  XIII 

My  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 
connected^  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  aeve 
ral  years,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them  such 
a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views  and 
principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship; and  both  their  families  having  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives,  resided  in  London,  the 
occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual  knowledge) 
that  grows  out  of  familiar  intercourse,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 
tained an  imperfect  but  pleasing  impression  of 
his  countenance  and  engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  left  hi  in  in  Hamp. 
shire,  be  settled  there  on  his  marriage;  an  inter- 
course of  letters  had  kept  op  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  him  and  my  father.  On  the 
death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  his 
society.  My  father  enjoined  mo  that  one  of 
my  first  visits  after  hia  death  should  be  to  the 
Grove;  and,  in  truth,  I  now  considered  my 
Hampshire  engagomont  as  the  bonne  bouche  of 
my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinnor.  I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ample 
fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor,  I  was 
.  highly  gratified  with  the  fine  forest  scenery  in 
the  approach  to  the  park.  The  houso  had  a 
noble  appearance  without;  und  within  it  was  si 
once  commodious  and  elegant.  It  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
puitimit,  and  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
a  fine  old  wood.  The  perk,  though  it  was  not 
very  extensive,  was  striking  from  the  beautiful 
inequality  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly 
clothed  with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever 
saw,  interspered  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but  though 
the  hand  of  modern  improvement  was  visible, 
the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

"The  obsolete  prolixity  nfthao>.' 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa- 
thetically  pleads.  The  poet's  plea  lied  saved  the 
avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley ;  and   by   that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous  impression  which   fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 
'  "character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  tho  gnest, 
I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.     AH  the  prelimi. 
narics  of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man 
ner  superseded,  and    I   soon  experienced  that 
.  warm  and  affectionate   esteem,  whirh  seemed 
I  scarce! y  to  require  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or 
tune  tn  confirm  it.     Mr.  Stanley  hnd  only  a  few 
|  minute*  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 
,  daughters,  before  we  were  Miiuiiiiomd  to  dinner, 
•  to  which  a  considerable  psrty  had  been  invited  ; 
I  for  the  neighbourhood  was  pupulmn  and  rather 
I  noli < bed. 

I  The  conversation  after  dinner  wa«  rational. 
I  animated,  and  instructive.  I  ob«rrvcd  that  Mi 
!  Stanley  lost  no  onpnrtnmVi  ^nW.\v taiVj  ^lewA, 
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for  suggesting  useful  reflections.  But  what 
chiefly  struck  me  in  his  manner  of  conversing 
was,  that  without  ever  pressing  religion  unsea- 
sonably into  the  service,  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been  unproductive  of  improvement  It  was 
evident  that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  consulting 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  made 
him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed him  to  introduce  it  This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  the  phrase.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Christianity.  And  he 
Sve  less  offence  to  worldly  men,  than  most  re- 
gions people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  human  consideration,  abate  one 


After  their  departurc^be  oouversatioii  was  not 
changed.  There  was  no  occasion  ;  it  could  not 
become  more  rational,  and  we  did  not  desire 
tljat  it  should  become  less  pure.  Mrs.  Stanler 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  in  It 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  the 
tone  of  our  society ;  and  we  did  not  give  them 
to  understand  by  a  loud  lau^h  before  they  wen 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emu- 
cipated  from  the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  woeg&c 
Among  a  thousand  other  excellencies,  she  ii 
distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adapting  her 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  guests,  anc 
for  being  singularly  skilful  in  selecting  her 
topics  of  conversation.  I  never  saw  a  lady  wo* 
possessed  the  talent  of  diffusing  at  ber  table  h 
much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  purity. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  be 


atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise    likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  an- 


any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro- 
mise, yet  he  never  contended  for  words  or  tri- 
fling distinctions.  He  thought  it  detracted 
from  no  man's  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  and  demands  the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed  to  the  several  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
his  guests.  But  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  unenclosed  a 
field  as  general  literature.  This,  -  he  observed, 
always  supplies  men  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuge  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  wc  cannot,1  said  he,  •  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
wc  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind/ 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanlcv, 
I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
he   has  converted  a  merely   moral  passage  to 


swering :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  the 
kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  supposed  likely 
to  possess.  By  this,  two  ends  axe  answered  : 
while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appear- 
ing to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  information.  From  want  of  this 
discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentle- 
man just  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  ques- 
tions about  America ;  and  others,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex- 
ists, shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  who 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  such  a 
book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  no  probability  of  his  ever 
having  heard  of  it;  thus  assuming  an  unge* 
nerous  superiority  herself,  and  mortifying  an- 
other by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno- 
rance. If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  trox 
|  his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  is 
sure  to  be  treated  with  particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be- 
en con  ragod.  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  her  at- 
tentions. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chil- 
dren, fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  could 


a  religious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when  i  make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladies, 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have  ^ne  was  romping ;  another  singing ;  a  third 
relished  a  more  sacred  authority,  seize  on  a  sen-  '  <?**  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  na- 


timent  in  Tully's  Offices,  for  the  lowest  degree 
in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
cending, trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Paley  or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
till  he  has  unexpectedly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  disap- 
pointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
inter  eat  in  all  that  related  to  this  moat  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  gratification, 
sal  lonjcr  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
->':wved  the  signal  of  tin*  mi  stress  of  the 
iif):iso.  They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss 
Stanleys, 

With  trace 

Which  won  wlio  uw  to  wish  lueii  stav. 


tural  history  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand 
a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  sister  on  tby 
»floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani- 
mating scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
ae,f#P  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  forgotten, 
and  with  the  geographer  bv  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  ot  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  bad  !e:\ 
us,  I  asked  .Mrs.  S' an  ley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pro- 
duce her  children  immediately  after  dinner1 
•  You  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  this 
bold  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fon«2'y, 
but  my  children  I  have  always  at  home ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  lint 
I  any  portion  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dt-dici*.? 
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to  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment  ihoald  be 
broken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
pleasure,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 
At  the  eatne  time  I  like  my  children  to  see  my 
friend*.  Company  amuses,  improves,  and  po- 
lishes them.  I  therefore  consulted  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  how  we  could  so  manage,  as  to  enjoy 
our  friends  without  locking  up  our  children. 
She  recommended  this  expedient.  The  lime, 
•he  said,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
the  dining-room  till  the  gentlemen  came  in  to 
tea,  was  often  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in- 
terval  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those 
ladies  who  had  not  much  mind,  had  soon  ex- 
hausted their  admiration  of  each  others*  worked 
muslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  Aed, 
would  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
fore proposed  tc  enliven  that  dull  period  by  in. 
traducing  the  children. 

'  This  little  change  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
our  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
■yf  our  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  has  an. 
swered  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
the  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
injury  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
Our  children  have  always  as  much  fruit  as  they 
like  after  their  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
fore want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
the  cakes  and  the  witio  with  which  the  guests, 
in  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
them.  Itottides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
much  selfiJihnciis  with  the  natural  delight  that 
they  have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
But  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
infuse  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  lovo  them  too 
tenderly  to  crib  their  little  enjoyments,  so  we 
give  the  m  two  pleasures  instead  of  one,  for  they 
have  their  desert  and  oar  company  in  succes- 
sion.* 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fami- 
liarity with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
and  faithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
due.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
lived  in  our  fsinily  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
care  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
and  good  sen»e,  and  t  may  add  his  piety,  had 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  free  speaking. 
*  Oh,  Sir,'  said  ho,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  tho  right  house 
at  lint.— Such  a  family  !  so  godly  !  so  sober  !  so 
chnritable  !  Tis  all  of  a  piece  here,  Sir,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  tho  housekeeper,  tells  me  that  her  mas. 
ler  and  mistrcw  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
and  the  refuge  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  And  as  to  Miss  Lucilla,  if  tho  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Kd  wards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
pl«»cled  to  enquire  after  this  worthy  tiouftckceper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  grandfather,  and  was  at 
hi 4  Heath  transplanted  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
St  in  ley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  jjond  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  pirents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
ceived something  more  lender  than  mere  reapet. 

I  congratulated  Mrs.  Comfit  oa  the  happiness 


of  living  in  so  valuable  a  family.  In  return,  sho 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *  Her  mis- 
tress,'  she  said,  '  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
Lucille  has  taken  almost  all  the  family  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  waa  sixteen, 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  aba 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affaire  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  mora 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Phmbe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis. 
tress  won't  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men  grown,  both  for  fear  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vulgar  gossip  and  familiarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  formed ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  tho 
danger.' 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  most  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
•  In  summer,  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  mat- 
ters, and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  things 
arc  well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortification 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  tlie  cook's 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble  ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settlos  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

*  'Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounts !  One  can't  impose  upon  her  a 
farthiug  if  one  would ;  and  yet  aha  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish- 
ing what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
faults  I  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  will 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries. — When  my  master  is  sick, 
she  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him.  , 

'After  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  does  sho 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  arc  but  just  up  ?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  parents, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  after  breakfast,  aha  and  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
cfiildi  on  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  sets  aiide  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
fur  tho  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week  , 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesome  and  look 
ostentatious  to  have  her  father's  doors  crowded 
with  poor  people ;  neither  could  mIio  gel  at  their 
wants  and  their  characters  half  to  wo  11  as  by  gt* 
ing  herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistreaa 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  atore.house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  ber  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  each  of  the  juaujs/t  **«s^smv$b*> 
i  day  aha  ta wib  j«ix*  ^WW«au few 
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with  her  name  written  on  it ;  and  almost  the  only 
competition  among  them  is,  whose  shall  be  soon- 
est filled  with  caps,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  working  day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one 
of  these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatores  are 
loaded  with  their  little  work  baskets,  crammed 
with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
is  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
them  all.  Eren  little  Cells,  the  youngest,  who 
is  but  just  turned  of  five,  will  come  to  me  and 
beg  for  something  good  to  pot  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Deity  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  of  the  little  darlings ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  to  pay  me  a  visit 

1  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend  the 
village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  the  par. 
pose,  is  produced  for  rewards  to  the  most  dp- 
serving  scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with  all  this, 
vou  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
ing  a  word  of  die  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerful  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  idle.' 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then  two 
sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begging 
voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
—we  want  something  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  for  the  sick, — poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!'  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  me,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Wires  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break* 
fast,  she  beautifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
house- keeper's  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  women,  whoso  simplicity  was  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate polish  had  nearly  effaced  their  satire 
graces :  Lucilla  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good  breed- 
ing. It  was  thus  she  struck  me  at  first  sight. 
I  forbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 


dazzling,  and  entertains  without  ovei  uuwernf 
Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  te 
shine. — There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  ex- 
pression, or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  has  ra- 
ther a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit  Of 
repartee  she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others: 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  troer  taste  for  in- 
offensive wit.  Taste  is  indeed  the  predominate 
ing  quality  of  her  mind ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  others, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself.  She  has  a  quick 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defective 
in  composition  or  in  character.  The  same  trot 
taste  pervades  her  writing,  her  conversation 
her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  be. 
gardening,  for  which  last  she  has  both  a  passion 
and  a  talent  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear,  shs 
neither  sings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  so  ex 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to  have  2c 
compass  dans  fauil ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  penal 
in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch  a  seat  or  a  bowet 
for  the  pleasure  ground.— Her  notions  are  ton 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity 
in  many  things,  and  for  perfection  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  its  duties 
too  various  and  important  Having  6ve  yoonger 
sisters  to  assist,  has  ind  need  her  to  neglect  sums 
acquisitions  which  she  would  have  liked.  Hsd 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar- 
niflh  and  decoration  of  .15e. 

At  her  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  jodg- 
ment  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tmci  so  fine 
as  to  enable  her  to  seise  on  the  strong  feature, 
the  prominent  circumstance,  the  leading  point 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  dissipaung 
her  attention,  on  the  infoiior  parts  of  a  charac- 
ter, a  book,  or  a  business.  This  justness  of 
thinking  teaches  her  to  rate  things  according 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds 
to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  ibe  occasion 
demands.  This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  her 
sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  from  the 
occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart.     I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 


leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all  I  could   have  wished   unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
that  her  looks  promised.  !  would  have  wished  unthought 

Lncilla  Stanley  in  rather  perfectly  elegant  j  As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr, 
than  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  seen  women  I  Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting.  I  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  well. 
Her  beauty  is  countenance  :  it  is  the  stamp  of    'The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  he; 


mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  in:  Meet  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  well  described  her  : 

Iler  ptirp  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  anil  no  distinctly  wrought, 
Tbat  one  could  aliooft  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  com. 
pounded  of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  delicacy. 
She  does  not  say  things  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an 
impression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  love 
ifgoodam  on  the  heart.   She  enliven*  wilnouX 


perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  she  had  on.'  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cilla is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demands,  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  delicacy  permit*  ; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  scrupulous 
modesty. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest !  if  they  could  guess  with  what  a 
eharm*'even  the  appearance  of  modesty  in  vest » 
its  possessor,  they  would  dress  decorously  from 
mere  self  love,  if  not  from  principle.  The  de- 
signing would  assume  modest v  as  an  artifice 
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the  coquet  adopt  it  as  an  allurement,  the  pure  as 
her  appropriate  attraction,  and  the  voluptuous  as 
the  most  infallible  art  of  seduction. 

What  I  admire  in  Miss  Stanley,  and  what  I 
have  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  tome 
other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  f  he  in  so  lively, 
no  playful,  to  desirous  of  amusing  her  father  and 
mother  when  alone,  that  tbey  are  seldom  so  gay 
as  in  their  family  party.  It  is  then  that  her  ta- 
lents are  all  unfolded,  and  that  her  liveliness  is 
without  restraint.  She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
or  three  first  days  after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
evidently  not  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
but  of  deliuato  propriety.  Her  gentle  frankness 
and  undcsigniiig  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  lo  treat 
me  as  the  son  of  her  father's  friend.  I  very 
early  found  that  though  a  stranger  n  ight  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
verse  with  her  with  indifference.  Before  I  had 
iircn  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautions  va- 
nished, my  panoply  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
consulted  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure,  and 
the  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
that  imagination  which  misleads  sn  many  youth* 
ful  hearts  had  preserved  mine.  The  image  my 
fancy  had  framed,  and  wjiich  had  been  suggest, 
td  by  Milton's  heroine,  had  been  refined  indeed, 
but  it  had  not  been  romantic.  I  had  early  formed 
an  \deal  standard  in  my  mind;  too  high,  perhaps 
bat  its  very  elevation  had  rescied  mo  from  the 
common  dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
sex.  I  wss  rvmtinually  comparing  the.  women 
with  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
which  filled  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
bo  unfair  to  them  :  I  am  sure  it  was  not  unfa, 
vourahle  to  myself,  tor  it  preserved  me  from  the 
fascination  of  mere  personal  beauty,  the  allure. 
ments  of  factitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
of  ordinary  merit. 

I  am  s  ware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefers,  till  it  becomes  dal- 
lied, less,  perhaps,  with  the  brightncMi  of  the 
ohjoct  itself,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
imagination  ha*  inverted  it  But  religion, though 
it  had  not  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
tised it.  It  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancy, 
without  obscuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish, 
ed  the  na«sioiis,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regu- 
late them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
ing of  whom  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
felt  her  excellences,  my  heart  acknowledged  its 
conqueror.  I  struggled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don  myself  to  its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feeling*  in  order,  till  I  had  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  ap^ared  as 
artless  as  it  was  correct.  And  I  did  not  allow 
ssyself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of  Lucille, 
and  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  acquaintance  bad  justified  my 
prepossession. 

But  lot  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilia's  character  is  more 
elevated,  Pwnbe's  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  face 
is  equally  handsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
lens  delicate.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
virtues.  The  little  faults  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
from  the  excess  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  sua. 
eeptibility  is  extreme,  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  for  her  mother's  fondness; 
and  her  father's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflow* 
with  gratitude  for  the  smallest  service.  This 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  affections  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  her  judgment ;  it  leads 
her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of  those  she  lores,  and 
to  estimate  their  excellences,  less  by  their  own 
worth  than  by  thoir  kindness  to  her.  She  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness, and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  affectionate  freedom  with  which  one 
treats  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  interest, 
ing,  and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions, for  I  detest  the  term  aecompli$hmr*U, 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight.  Their  ta- 
lents are  never  put  into  exercise  by  artificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employ  n tents,  affectionate  intercourse, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  rcquiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti- 
mulate, it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  vet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  often  called  lo  mind  that  my  father,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  the  mnimal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  in  my  observations 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain- 
ments, had  little  intellectual  gaiety.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  found  that  the  mind  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  fir  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,'  replied  lie, '  which  how  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
arc,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  left,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woman  attractive; 
but  it  is  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
understanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  aa 
these  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  make  the 
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filled  up  all  my  ideas  of  a  oooiitry  clergyman  of 
the  higher  claim.  There  ia  an  uniform  consis- 
tency  rona  through  hia  whole  life  and  character, 
which  often  brings  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
revolution  in  habita  that  almost  two  hundred 
years  have  Jieoeaaarily  produced,  the  incompara- 
ble country  parmn  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Herbert* 

*  I  never  aaw  xtal  without  ivnoMtion*  said 
Mr.  Stanley, '  more  exemplified  than  in  Barlow. 
His  piety  ia  aa  enlightened  aa  it  is  sincere.  No 
errors  in  religion  escape  htm  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence,  or  through  carelessness  in 
their  detection,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
them.  He  is  too  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre. 
vailing  evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  that  his 
.seal  may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
jnust  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
nished beads. 

*  From  hia  affectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
^his  unremitting  application,  arising  from  the 

vast  importance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
souls,  the  man  of  the  world  mis;ht  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  hia  prudence, 
sober-mindedness,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist  Though  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dweU  in  decencies, *  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  them.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  the 
week  aa  well  aa  on  Sunday;  for  he  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  visits,  there  could  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intercourse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
facilitates  his  own  labours,  and  his  people's  im- 
provement. They  listen  to  him  because  tbey 
love  him,  and  they  understand  him,  because  he 
has  familiarized  them  by  private  discourse  to 
the  great  truths  which  he  delivers  from  the 
pulpit. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminiahed  the  growth 
of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
innovator  with  his  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  the  same  disorderly  practices, 
but  by  opposing  an  enlightened  earnestness  to 
an  eccentric  earnestness;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  a  zeal  without  it  He  ia  of  opinion  that  ac- 
tivity does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that' 
the  latter  is  too  often  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  cheaper  substitute. 

1  Hii  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his  spirit 
truly  catholic.  He  honours  all  his  truly  pious 
brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  doing  good,  though 
they  may  differ  from  him  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it    Yet  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  See  Herbert*  Country  Parson,  under  the  head*  of 
the  parson  in  hi*  house,  the  pardon  praying,  the  parson 
preaching,  the  parson  comforting,  the  pardon 'a  church, 
trw  parson  catecbisins.  the  parson  in  mirth.  Ax  &c. 
Tb-»  tpnu  parson  has  now.  inuVed.  a  vuljar  and  disre- 
spectful »mnd.  hut  hi  Herbert*  time  it  was  used  in  it* 
true  sense,  pertoma  ttclest*  I  would  recomnie:i1  to 
tho*-  who  have  n-->t  s«en  it.  this  sketch  of  th.»  anrient 
clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  \va*  a  man  of  quality,  he 
kn^w  what  became  the  more  opulent  of  his  f-mction  :  as 
ho  wa*  eminently  pious.  h#»  practised  all  that  h«  rec.  <m- 
nvinled  '  This  appellation  of  parson. 'says  Ju  sr  Black- 
■tone, '  howew  depreciated  brclownitli  and  familiar 
use,  if  the  niiMl  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  roost  honour- 
able tit)e  which  a  parish  priest  eaa  enjoy.— Fide  Bltck- 
*t*ae'$  dnmmefttmrim. 


hia  firmness ;  and  while  he  will  not  dispute  wak 
others  about  shades  of  difference,  he  rnaintaisj 
his  own  opinions  with  tho  steadiness  of  one  whs 
embraced  them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

1  He  ia  a  *  scholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe  one,' 
it  seta  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltry  repotanoc 
to  be  acquired  by  those  false  embellishments  of 
style,  those  difficult  and  uncommon  words,  sac 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  whid 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  themstfai 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  the  larger  pert  of  than 
audience.  He  alwaya  bears  in  mind  thai  da? 
common  people  are  not  foolish,  they  ere  only 
ignorant  To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  Bat 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  then 
informed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious.  He 
considers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  to  be 
aa  applicable  to  preachers  aa  to  travellers— 

Be  thou  familiar,  bat  by  ao  means  vulgar. 
In  hia  pulpit  he  ia  no  wrangling  polemic,  bet  a 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impressed  btai- 
aelf,  with  the  momentous  truths  be  so  earnestly 
presses  upon  others.  Hia  mind  ia  so  imbued,  so 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  with 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  from  that  rich  store- 
house, he  is  ever  readv  to  bring  forth  Iresaarct, 
sets  and  eld,  and  to  apply  them  wisely,  tem- 
perately, and  seasoaablv. 

*  Though  he  carefully  inculcates 


holiness  in  all  hia  discourses,  yet  his 

deduced  from  thaw 


practical 

instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  those 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  which 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  apirit  of  all  gaadutm. 
Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  e  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  be  considers  it  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the 
state  of  his  own  parish  in  particular.  The  know- 
ledge of  both  will  alone  preserve  him  free?, 
preaching  too  personally  ao  aa  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  ao  as  not  to  touch. 

4  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayer* 
in  so  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  a» 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  he  is  saving  him- 
self, that  he  may  make  a  greater  figure  in  de- 
livering the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout, reverential,  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  pronounces  the  various  parts  of  the 
Liturgy,  beat  prepares  his  own  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  benefit  from  his 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  with 
such  sober  fervour,  his  exhortations  with  such 
humble  dignity,  his  thanksgivings  with  such 
holy  animation  aa  carry  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
along  with  him.  When  be  ascends  the  pulptL 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  service  into  the 
back  ground  by  a  long  elaborate  composition  at' 
his  own,  delivered  with  superior  force  and  em- 
phasis. And  he  pronounces  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  a  solemnity  which  shows  that  he  recollects 
its  importance  and  its  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  even  by  his  remotest  auditors,  and  b\ 
constant  attention  to  this  important  article,  h-. 
has  brought  his  voice,  which  was  not  strong.  t>.< 
be  particularly  audible.  He  affixes  ao  much  im- 
portance to  a  distinct  delivery,  that  he  smilingly 
toW  me,  he  suspected  the  grammatical  definition 
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of  a  rabatariliYe  wii  orif  inally  meant  for  a 
clergyman,  whose  great  object  it  was,  if  posai- 
ble,  to  be  seen,  but  indispensibly  to  be  heard,  fell 
and  understood. 

•  Hi*  whole  performance  if  distinguished  by  a 
grave  and  majestic  simplicity,  as  far  removed 
from  tbo  careless  reader  of  a  common  story,  as 
from  the  declamation  of  an  actor.  Hi*  bearers 
leave  the  church  nut  so  much  in  raptures  with 
the  preacher,  as  affected  with  the  truths  ho  has 
delivered.  He  says,  he  always  finds  he  has 
done  moat  good  when  he  has  been  least  praise, 
ed.  and  that  he  feels  most  humbled  when  ho  re- 
ceives the  warmest  commendation,  because  men 
generally  extol  moat  the  sermons  whicli  have 
probed  tlicm  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
do  good,  boing  often  such  as  make  them  most 
'jncaay,  are  consequently  tho  least  likely  to  at- 
tract panegyric. — *  They  only  bear  true  testi- 
mony to  tho  excellence  of  a  discourse,'  added  he, 

not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the  de- 
livery, but  they  who  arc  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  corruptions 
and  to  reform  their  lives*  Reformation  is  the 
Mattery  I  covet.* 

1  Ho. is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
a  bio  bo  lief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  thtir  part*. 
Such  hearer*  he  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  their  minds  at  the  close  moiiic  impressive 
precept,  deduced  from,  and  growing  nut  of,  tho 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  dors  nut  press  any 
»ne  truth  tu  the  pxclution  of  nil  others  He 
propones  no  suhlillics,  but  labours  to  excite 
seriousness,  t»  alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
i he  supine,  to  cumfirm  tho  doubting.  Ho  presses 
eternal  things  as  things  iicar  at  hand;  as  things 
.a  whicli  every  living  mnn  has  an  •>qunl  interest.' 

Mr.  Stinky  says,  that  k  lhns*h  Pr.  Barlow 
was  considered  at  t'.imnridgc  an  a  correct  yming 
man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  cheerful,  and  addicted  to 
good  society,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
conviviality,  which  might,  unsuspected  ly,  have 
led  him  into  the  errors  he  abhorred.  He  was 
struck  with  a  parage  in  a  letter  from  Or.  John- 
son  lo  a  young  nian  who  had  just  taken  nniora, 
in  which,  a iii' mi ?  other  wholesome  counsel,  he 
advifces  him  Mo  acquire  tho  courage  to  refuse 
sometimeM  inrit.-Uiou*  to  dinner/  It  is  incon- 
ceivablo  what  a  degree  of  for  re  and  indepen- 
dence his  mind  acquired  by  the  or  cm  ion  a  I  adop- 
tion »f  this  mnglo  hint.  '  He  i*  not  only,*  mn* 
tiniiC'l  Mr.  Stanley,  'the  spiritual  director,  but  | 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the  > 
friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  planed  j 
under  his  instruction. 

'He  i*  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
bringing  him  a  con *ider.ihle  fortune,  ha *  greatly  : 
enlarged    I  in   p»w«T   of  doing  good.     Hut  still  I 
i;iin*  e-i<entiiilly  has  she  increased  Ins  hiippines<«,  ■ 
«>id  r.ii-ed  lm  character  by  her  piety  and  pro-  | 
(?•  lie -■.    Ri  the  lirgo  part  she,  taken  in  his  atfiirs. 
Me  i-  t  n  i!iled  to  give   hi'liself  wholly  U;>  In  the 
f>;ii  /« nf  his  nr  >fc«*ion.     She  i«  a*  attentive  to 
i!e*  I  "die*.  .i<  her  husband  is  to  t!>"  «niN  of  his 
jieojile,  a *id  eilueate*  her  o*n   family  as  *rdu- 
Ijii -lv  i*  he  instruct*  ins  pirnh. 

•  t)»n  day  when  I  hid  been  c/mgrn  ttil.it  ing 
l>r.  Birlow  on  the  excellence  of  his  wife's  cha- 
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ractsr,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden  traaai- 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  tne  Roman  clergy.  He 
smiled  and  said,  *  Let  us  ministers  of  the  Refor- 
mation be  careful  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery; 
I  often  reflect  now  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  select  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions 
to  bo  regretlod.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  tho  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  a(  possessing 
them.' 

•  Will  it  bo  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis- 
tency into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  ?  Their  daughters  are  no 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  their 
dress  and  apposrance,  than  in  tho  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  most  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap- 
pendages to  the  temple  of  God,  should  have 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Resides,' 
added  he,  *  with  what  free  could  I  censure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pulpit*  •*" tnc  appearance  of- 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  example 
of  extra vaganco  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulation*  worse  than  ineffectual  V 

kSo  conscientious  a  rector,'  added  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  easily  be  found,  lie  in  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  my  table.  But  this  valuable  man,  who 
was  about  as  good  a  judge  of  tho  w«rid  as  the 
great  Honker,  inadn  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  bo 
humble  and  active  herself.  Her  reason  for  ac 
eepting  Aim  was  bccau.«o  she  thought  that  as 
every  clergyman  was  agrauVmasj,  she  of  course, 
an  his  wile,  should  be  a  gentlewoman,  aud  fit 
company  for  any  body. 

4  Ho  instructM  my  parish  admirably,'  said  Dr. 
Barlow, '  but  his  own  little  family  he  cannot 
manage.  His  wife  is  continually  reproach  in  Lr 
hi  in,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  he  does  not  know  how  to  pu-di  his  way 
in  tlm  world.  His  daughter  is  the  finest  lady 
in  the  pariiih,  and  outdoes  them  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  hut  t lie  immodesty  of  the  fa*  h  ion. 
It  is  her  mothei's  great  ambition  that  she 
idinuld  eieel  the  Miss  Stanley's  aud  mv  daugh- 
ter-* in  music,  while  her  good  father's  linen  be- 
tray* mid  mark*  of  negligence.  I  nncc  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jacknon,  that  there  wn*  only  one 
remon  which  could  excuse  th«  education  *he 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  «vi,  (hat  I  pre- 
sumed siic  intended  to  imil-fv  her  lor  gtldug 
her  bread  ;  aud  th:il  if  -lie  won!  J  rirree!  1'ie  im- 
proprieties of  the  g:rl'-4  drei..  i  n!  get  her  in- 
structed in  n*r:iil  kniiA'li  di;e.  I  woj|.J  I>nA  out 
fir  a  gm>d  Mtuati(i:i  for  In  r.  This  routed  her 
indignation.  S  i>*  re-'i^'d  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  «he  asked  my  cha.c\^%  vfofe 
would  lake  in*  »Avu»;arA  d««\\a4\mwa\l\%- 
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member  that  one  clergyman's  daughter  was  at 
good  aa  another.  I  told  her  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  sense  in  which  one  clergyman  was  as 
good  aa  another,  because  the  profession  dignified 
'  the  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  husband,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
gradations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
But  between  the  icires  and  daughters  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  jmverty  have  es- 
tablished between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
order*  of  the  laity  ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  confer  the  same  outward 
superiority  with  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti- 
cularly brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  day  when  they  had  just  left  us,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley obliged  mo  with  the  following  little  relation: 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Luc  ilia  only  being  present. 

4  Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
into  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  LucilU.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  U:c  loss  of  her  hu&band 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve, 
ment,  but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
after  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how  much  good 
■ho  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
lived,  before  wo  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
easy  of  access  even  to  us;  and  after  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
she  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
to  admire  h'«r  dcadn^ss  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
affected humility.  Our  esUern  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  uL.-crve  some  e<  n>iderable 
mi sljlus  in  her  jid^rncnt,  especially  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all 
possible  tendeme-s  ventured  to  point  nut  to  her. 


mises,  so  poor  Lady  Asian's  broken  spirit  wu 
too  exclusively  carried  to  dwell  on  th>  threatec- 
ings;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  migfci 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  inn. 
riably  performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  lis 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many  as 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  those 
animating  passages  of  scripture,  which  ihf 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belong  L> 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  whjci 
she  could  not  fairly  apply  to  herself.  And  lit 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derired 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  de- 
signed for  others. 

4  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictness 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  cause- 
less remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  hruken,sfe: 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  diligence  the 
following  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  per. 
plexcd  accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxitty  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
duty  which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  omitted. 

4  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pica* 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  their 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  §o  much  time 
in  weighing  the  offences  nf  one  day  against  those 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled, 
tho  lime  for  action  was  past.  She  brought  her- 
self into  so  much  perplexity  by  reading  over 
this  journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficul- 
ties were  augmented  by  the  very  means  she 
had  employed  to  remove  them  ;  and  her  con- 
science wa«  disturbed  by  the  method  she%ai 
taken  to  quiet  it.  This  plan,  however,  though 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast. 

4  My  :;i mil v,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather  exac* 
in  the  distribution  of  their  lime,  but  we  do  net 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  an. 
avoidable  :  but  her  ir  range  men  Is  were  car  pel 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  t.c 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin  that  rcrtuircd  so:-? 
repentance  Her  alms  were  ex;»iation«,  he: 
self  don  i-.I  penances.     She  was  rather  a  disci?*" 
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The  tjirls  -..ore  the  prettiest  demure  little  nuns  |  of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the   incr 


yon  cv.?r  ?:iv,  ir.ij'.e-  ai.d   timid,  cheerless  and 
inactive,  lint  hinil,  good  and  gr-r.tlc. 

'Their  j.iou?  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
fearful  an.-:  do  lining  inii.d,  had  hid  this  pmsivo 
turn  increased  hy  scwnl  early  domestic  losses, 
which,  own  pr.-vious  to  £ir  George's  de.i'h,  had 
contributed  to  fix  MvnLlhinij  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  ine-aneli-dy  •.  n  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  rUugc*  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  opp.rite  ways  of  getting  out  of 
sorrow — religion  and  the  world.  Lady  A-«ton 
had  wim-Iv  chosen  ilw  former.  But  her  scru- 
pulous spirit  hud  marie  tho  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  rcp.ircd.  Siic  read  the  scriptures 
dili^^ntly,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly  ; 
but  Khe  hid  no  judicious  ftiend  to  direct  her  in 
these  irnjM  r'aat  sluiicf.  As*  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
Lady  BcJfieJd  trusted  indefinitely  to  the  pro- 


Red*,  en ier.  Her  dcvutinns  were  sincere,  tj 
discouraging.  They  consisted  much  in  <  '.- 
trition,  but  little  in  praise;  much  in  s^r-"..- 
for  sin,  but  Utile  in  hope  of  its  pirdon.  S!it 
did  nut  sufficiently  cast  her  care  and  coi  f». 
dence  on  the  great  propitiation.  She  firm'.v 
believed  all  that  her  Saviour  h-.d  done  i:.i 
suffered,  hut  she  had  not  the  comfbrf  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  tho  sacrifice.  While  sfc* 
was  painfully  working  out  her  salvation  *.:h 
fear  and  trembling,  she  indulged  the  m:-'. 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  dis;»>*. 
sure.  At  Aston  Hall  the  A!nii;rl:ty  wis'li:*. 
rally  feared,  but  he  was  not  plert :*.,■,:.  It  r:« 
the  ntiedience  nf  a  slave,  not  the  revo:-.*ii*i»I  a:* 
fectiou  of  a  child. 

4  When  I  saw  hor  denying  !i:r :-..*:"  r.r.J  her 
daughters  the  mo»t  innocent  cnioyniAr.t«,  :.ni 
suspecting  gin  in  the  mo*t  lawful  indulgences. 
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]  look  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  accepta- 
ble a noom mended  austerities  end  arbitrary  im- 
positions were  to  the  God  of  mercies.  I  observed 
to  her,  that  the  world,  that  human  life,  that  our 
own  sins  and  weaknesses  found  qb  daily  and 
hourly  occasions  of  exercising  patience  and  self- 
denial  ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or. 
dinary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about 
us  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  ill.  breed  in?,  their  perverse  tempers;  to  en- 
dure neglect  where  wo  feel  we  have  deserved 
attention,  and  ingratitude  where  wo  expected 
thanks;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree- 
able people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our 
way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on 
purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  :  these  are  the 
best  eicrcisc* ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
sen  by  ourselves.    To  bear  with  vexations  in 
business,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
folly,  intrusion, disturbance,  in  short,  with  what* 
ever  oprtoses  our  will  and  contradicts  our  hu 
inour;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  too*1 
more  of  the  iNwnm  of  sol!"  denial  than  any  litlli! 
rigours  «t   intlictioiis  of  onr  own  imposing,  i 
These  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils, 
properly    iinproird,  furnish  a  gooi'  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  inijjht  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded   pilgriuia<»<>  mH  penance.     It 
has  this  adiautugc  too  oiur  t*c  other,  that  it 
sweetens  tho   temper   snJ  promotes  humility, 
while  the   li Miner  giies  rigidncsa   instead   of 
strength,  ami  inllusiui/itj  instead  of  firmnesH. 

•  1  haw  often  thought,'  nud  I,  when  Mr.  Sun- 
Uy  made  a  puu#\  '  !*■.•  wo  are  apt  to  mistake 
our  vocation  sy  /unking  out  of  the  way  for  oc- 
casion e«  to  rxvrc'u*  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
by  steppirg  over  those-  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
directly  «»  the  road  before  us.  When  we  read, 
we  lait'v  we  could  bo  martyrs,  and  when  we  ( 
come  tf •  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  i  provoking 
worJ.' 

Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
an*:'  in  a  modest  tone  ohsorved,  that  *  in  no  one 
is  taner  did  we  decnive  onrsclvrs  more  than  in 
Allying  we  tin i  Id  do  great  thinga  well,  which 
wo  were  m  vi  r  likely  to  bo  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  were  honest,  wc  could  not  avoid 
owning  liuw  negligently  we  performed  our  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  how  sedulously  we 
avoided  the  |»c!ty  inconveniences  which  these 
duties  involved.' 

*  By  kindnc-i*,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  wc 
gradually  g .lined  Lady  Aslon's  confidence,  and 
of  that  confidence  wc  have  availed  ourselves  to 
giv»  toinelhuig  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
daughters,  guod  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by  honks,  and  unva- 
ricd  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  a 
manner  rather  resembling  fearfulncsa  than  deli- 
<:a<  >.  Religion*  they  were,  but  they  had  con. 
lrj«  ted  oliMjiuy  views  of  religion.  They  consi. 
d<  rni  u  «4  something  that  must  be  endured  in 
orJ"«r  t'i  .ivoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
pnu ci j»ii.«  •»('  peace,  and  trust,  and  comfort ;  at  a 
task  to  be  gone  through,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed.    They  were  tempted  to  con- 


sider the  Almighty  as  a  hard  master,  whom 
however  they  were  resolved  to  serve,  rather  thai 
as  a  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving 
but  love  in  the  attract. —Their  mother  was 
afraid  to  cncoura«o  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thought  lor  fear  it 
might  have-  a  wrong  tendency.  She  forgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  Sho  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  arc  two  worlds.  As 
it  is  the  full  of  loo  many  lo  Icavo  tho  next  oot 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  iho  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
Icavo  out  tf.ii.  She  justly  considered  heaven  as 
their  great  aim  and  cud  ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  present  temporal  life,  on  the 
due  use  and  employ  mc nt  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternal. 
'  Her  charities  were  very  extendi vo,  but  of 
thc«c  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
innrfo  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
ktdy  also,  chose  that  office  herself.  Thus  the* 
bounty  boing  made  to  flow  in  partial  channols, 
tho  woman's  relations  and  favourites  almost 
entirely  cngros&in,?  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  tho  Mi«s  A  stone 
had  acquired  very  little  know  ledge :  their  mo- 
ther's scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  professedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
except ionablo  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valua 
ble,  instead  of  suppressing  the  pa  go,  she  sup- 
pressed  the  book.  And  indeed,  my  d^ar  Charles, 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  wc  can  consider  as  per. 
feet  I  y  puro,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters 
1  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  hsve  their  parents  tor  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear  read  tho 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mys- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  you  omit  is  not  worth 
reading,  and  then  tho  omissions  will  not  excite 
hut  stifle  curiosity.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  those  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blameless,  and  where  the  few  faults 
consist  rather  in  coarseness  than  in  corrupt  ion 
1  But  to  rot ui n;  she  fancied  that  these  inex- 
perienced creatures,  who  have  never  tried  the 
world,  and  whose  young  imaginations  had  per. 
haps  painted  it  in  all  tho  brilliant  minors  with 
which  erring  fancy  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  tho  pleasure  it  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself,  who  has] 
exhausted  what  it  has  to  give  .uid  was  weary  of 
it.  She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in 
their  closets,  without  con  side  ring  that  she  had 
neglected  to  furnish  their  iinndit  with  (hat  know, 
ledge  which  may  make  the  clnset  a  pi  ice  of  en 
joyment,  by  supplying  I'm;  intervals  of  devotional 
with  entertaining  reading. 
fc  W  e  earned  \jika\\*  *>*&  VWV»\»  ^\a*Vtatm* 
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I  believe  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  their  gay 
countenances.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  necessity 
of  literature  to  inform  her  daughters,  and  of 
pleasures  to  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alarmed  her  still  more  than  that  of  literature. 
'  What  pleasures  were  allowed  to  religious  peo- 
ple ?  She  would  make  her  daughters  as  happy 
aa  she  dared  v,  ithont  offending  her  Maker.'  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex- 
horts us  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  captious 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

4  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting 
under  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
frou*  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  you  so 
much  jdinirc.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  June  :  the  setting  sun  was  all  mild  ra- 
diance, the  sky  all  azure,  the  air  all  fragrance. 
— The  birds  were  in  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  gras»  ocfore  us,  were  weaving 
chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  nature  in  the  world's  first  f  print. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati. 
tnde.  •  Look,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  at  the  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  for  the  necessities,  but  for  the  ploasures  of 
his  children ; 


now  got  on  fast    She  waa  deJigntad 
iy  wife,  and  grew  leas  and  less  afraid  of 


-not  content 


With  ercry  fittd  of  life  10  nourish  man. 
He  make*  all  nature  beauty  lo  dm  eye. 
And  munc  lo  his  ear. 

4  These  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  use. 
that  it  might  be  thought  profuseness  in  any 
economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine,  to  gratify 
us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  huca,  and 
■ueh  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
sary, yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhili rates,  and  litis  tho  soul  from  the  gift  to 
the  giver.  God  has  not  left  his  goodness  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
clusions of  reason,  from  deduction  and  argu- 
ment ;  we  not  only  collect  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of  his  bounty, 
we  feel  it  with  our  senses.  Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  he  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness  ?  Do  you  think  ho  makes  such 
rich  provision  tor  us,  that  we  should  shut  our 
ayes  and  close  our  ears  to  thorn  ?  Does  he  pre- 
sent such  gifts  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  •  touch  not,  taste  nut, 
handle  not  ?*  And  can  you  believe  he  is  less 
munificent  in  tho  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
of  nature  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  lie  provides 
such  abundant  supplies  fur  our  appetite*  and 
senses  here,  without  providing  more  substantial 
pleasures  for  our  future  enjoyment  ?  Is  not  what 
we  see  a  prelude  tn  what  we  hope  lor,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expert  ?  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  ait  encouraging  cluster 
from  the  land  of  promise  ■  If  from  his  works 
we  turn  to  hi*  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
cxh-iustibln  e<">dnes!.  exercised  lo  still  nohler 
pun»o«*cs.  Must  wo  nut  hope  then,  even  by 
analogy,  that  hu  bus  in  store  b!rs-in-s  exited 
in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  llu.ii  duraiiu't,  fur 
all  those  who  love  and  serve  him  iu  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son  V 


•We 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  1 
my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  shoals' 
have  made  a  quieker  progress  in  gaining  her 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  leas  happy.  I  sag. 
gested  to  her  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of 
her  daughters*  piety,  to  make  their  habits  less 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  cheerful,  their 
virtues  more  active ;  to  render  their  lives  mors 
useful,  by  making  them  the  immediate  instru- 
ment? of  her  charity  ;  to  take  them  out  of  then- 
selves,  and  teach  them  to  compare  their  faeb 
tious  distresses  with  real  substantial  misery, 
and  to  make  them  feel  grateful  lor  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 

•  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which  ioic 
and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  in  our  own, 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in  the  next 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  friendly 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  We  pre- 
vailed  on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  aootuial 
but  the  active  patronesses ;  to  take  the  measure 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  to  do  every  thing  on- 
der  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bar- 
lovt  and  to  make  him  their  *  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plan,  they  now 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  hear. 
and  know  personally  the  dependants  whom  tbev 
protect. 

•Dr.  Bailor  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 
Lady  Aston's  v'mwb  of  religion.     •  Let  vour  no- 
tions of  God*  said  he,  «  be  founded,  not  on  y«ur 
own  gloomy  apprahsnsVons,  and  visionary  una 
ffinslions,  but  what  is  rev-aled  in  his  word,  eta 
the  very  intenseness  of  yoar  feelings,  the  ven 
sincerity  of  your  detntien,  nuy  betray  rou  into 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,   into 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  wVich  are  i.ot  ground- 
ed on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  md  guarded 
by  a  close  adherence  lo  it,  mislead  tesder  hearts 
and  warm   imaginations.     But  while  you  rest 
|  on  the  sure  unpervertcd  foundation  of  fre  word 
i  of  God,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit  to  *Miu  -rou  in 
I  the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  liule  cio**  to 
dread    that  you  shall  fear   him  too  much,  or 
serve  hi  in  too  well.     I  earnestly  exhort  iiu,' 
continued  he,  'not  to  take  the  measure  of  voar 
spiritual  state  from  circumstances  which  'have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     Bo  not  dismayed  at  an 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  uV 
state  of  vour  health,  or  your  spirits,  or  your  af 
|  fairs.     Look  not  tor  sensible  communications 
>  Do  not  consider  rnpturoua  feelings  as  anycrrte- 
.  rion  of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  ab- 
I  sence  of  them  as  any  indication  of  his  displea- 
sure.    An  increasing  desire  lo  know  him  more, 
and  serve   him  better  :  an   increasing   desire-  to 
do,  and  to  suffer  his  whole  will :  a  growing  re 
situation  to  his  providential  dispensation*,  is  a 
i  much  surer,  a  much  more  unequivocal  test.' 
(      4 1  next,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  •  carried  oar 
j  worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  and 
proponed  that  she  shoulii  engage  him  to  i»nend  a 
low  hours  every  week  with  the  youno  l.-irttcs.   I 
recommended  thut  after  he  hid   read  v\jtf,  |h..j|i 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  uoulii  ?!** 

I  them  a  somd  and  pluin  exposition,  he  hi  ton  Id 
convince  them  he  had  not  the  worse  taste  for 
being  religiou?,  by   reading  with  them  some 
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books  of  general  instruction,  history,  travel*, 
and  polite  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  form  their  taste, 
and  fill  up  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
cheerfully. 

•  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  gar. 
ilening;  and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
undor  the  tuition  of  Lucille,  who  is  become  the 
little  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter, 
est,  I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
might  be  given  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
r  zeroise  their  taste,  but  l«  animated  with  see- 
ing the  complete  effect  of  their  own  exertions; 
as  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afford  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
on  the  labours  of  another. 

'  I  had  soon  the  gratification  of- seeing  my 
little  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
ita  progress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
like  Snenser'a  Despair,  used  to  look  'as  if  she 
never  dined,'  now  enjoying  the  company  of  Iter 
wlect  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
cheerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
dormant  faculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
longer  a  burden,  but  a  We  wing :  the  day  is  too 
short  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
alacrity  Hince  thev  have  been  converted  into 
pleasure*!.  You  will  beliovo  I  did  not  hazard  all 
these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it 

'  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
the  happiest  consequoncc*.  Then*  friends  had 
conceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli. 
gion,  from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  had 
seen  it  arrayed  at  Aston  Hall.  The  uncle,  who 
was  aim)  thn  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove  , 
the  girl*  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death ; " 
the  young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to  j 
come  home  at  the  holidsys ;  but  now  the  uncle 
n  quite  reconciled  to  rAcin,  and  almost  to  reli- 
gift.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
daughters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Cembridgc,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
with  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
attached.  He  hss  had  his  own  principles  snd 
character  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  l>r.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
Alton  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
M  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo- 
ther a  visit,  when  I  ahall  recommend  him  to 
your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.' 

Lucille,  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her  father  ' 
had  too  exclusively  reenrn mended  the  brother  to  ! 
my  friendship ;  she  would  venture  to  say  the  ! 
tiff/- r«  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add-  ' 
in?,  in  art  affectionate  time,  '  thev  are  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.     Thn  more  you 
know  t''i»m,ffir,  the  more  yon  will  admir*  them  ; 
for  thoir  good  qualitiea  are  kept  hack,  by  thi- 
ne*! qui  lily  of  all,  their  modeaty.'     Thia  candid 
and  liberal  praise  drf  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
herself  in  my  eatress. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I  had  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Evor  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affection  and  final 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub- 
jects except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lurilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  found  it  to  resut  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtue* 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  my  mind  had  long  bet* 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realised  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  In 
picture.  ] 

I  did  not  feci  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  sspiring  loo 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect.  I  oared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  mc,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident.  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  to  two  inci- 
dents, Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel  field,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  little  diminution  from  absence,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  his 
friend,  since  his  marriage,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Ijedy  Bclfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  nover  before  been  intro- 
duced to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politeness,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
father'*  guests. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  *  C-ordially 
as  I  loved  the  Relfii-lria,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arnvr.  with  a  alight  tine  tun?  of  jealousy.  Tiwy 
would,  I  thought,  by  eul.&rging  thn  family  circle, 
throw  mc  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  wmht'd  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  hi  r  attention,  diminish  my 
proportion.  I  had  torn  hilhrrtn  tin-  mle  guest, 
I  was  now  to  bn  one  of  soferal.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  thai  love  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart.     I  tried  to  subdue  the  i 
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feeling,  and  to  meet  my  valuable  friends  with  a 
warmth  adeqnate  to  that  which  they  so  kindly 
manifested.  I  found  that  a  wrong  feeling  at 
which  one  has  virtue  enough  left  to  blush,  is  sel- 
dom lasting,  and  shame  soon  expelled  it 

Tho  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  Be] field  told 
me  that  tho  amiable  Fanny,  after  having  wept 
over  the  grave  of  her  mother,  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel. 
field's  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  received  into  her  family ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wife  having  taken  on  themselves  a 
full  responsibility  for  her  character  and  disposi. 
tion,  and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokes,  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 
principles  being  as  unquestionable  as  her  ta. 
lents. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened,  Lady  Belfield's  eye  waa  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  disappoint- 
ed on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
could  not  forbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  'that  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
frieuds  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
diminish  one's  affection  for  one's  children,  and 
rob  them*  of  their  innocent  pleasures.'  I  assured 
her  gravely  I  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application  was 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  *  little?  melancholy  recluses,1  as  she 
called  them,  '  unless,'  she  said,  laughing,  '  she 
might  be;  permitted  to  look  at  them  through  the 
grate  of  their  cells.*  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
deceive her,  and  affected  to  join  in  her  compas- 
sion. When  we  went  to  attend  tho  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupe  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it- 
self  with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question- 
ing one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  tho  youngest 
aat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
Co  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

4  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  V 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re- 
ligion diminishes  our  affection  for  our  children  ? 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  thorn  into  an 
eating  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  almost 
fetid  by  the  fumes' of  tho  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  ?  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  rnis- 
ebfef  they  do  is  boup/ht  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
awn  UtmrtyP    *l  make  my  amndef  said  she* 


*  I  never  will  be  so  forward  again  to  i 
ty  of  ill  nature.'  *  So  far  from  it,  Carolina/ 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  practice 
we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I  shall  not  da 
it,'  said  he, '  more  from  regard  to  the  company, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  be 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  per- 
ceive is  to  them  positive  pleasure,  and  peramoaat 
to  any  which  our  false  epicurism  can  contrive 
for  them.' 

4  Well,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  aa  soon  as  as 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  us  about  this  LociUa, 
this  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  Barlow's. 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  she  net!1 

4  First,*  replied  1, 4 1  will,  aa  you  desire,  de- 
fine her  by  negatives — sho  is  not  a  professed 
beauty,  she  is  net  a  professed  genius,  she  is  est 
a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  no*  a  professed 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  and,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an  artist  !*  *  Bravo, 
Charles :  now  aa  to  what  she  is !'.  *  She  is,'  re- 
plied I,  'from  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  feehag, 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education,  efc- 
gant,  informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli- 
gion, pious,  humble,  candid,  charitable.' 

4  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,'  said  air  John, 
4  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  than 
accomplishSd, — the  creature,  not  of  fiddlers  and 
dancing  roasters,  but  of  nature,  of  books,  and  of 
good  company !  If  there  is  the  same  mixtor* 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  than 
is  of  softness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.* 

4  She  certainly  does,'  said  1, 4  possess  the  es- 
sential charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists ;  and  tbs 
most  effectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  doss 
not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  under- 
standing and  temper.* 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  found  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  feel 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  powers 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  woman, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  understand- 
ing, because  her  animating  presence  brings  it 
more  into  exercise. 

After  breakfast,  next  day,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happiness 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  in 
gredients  of  domestic  comfort,  yet  it  was  some- 
times unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in- 
equality of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vio- 
lence, or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the  - 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individual 

4  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  yea 
have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  as  to 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  usmost  purity 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  conduct,  rendered  ail 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motives 
of  sffection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  each 
otnet'a  until*  wavaa.  their  long  and  intimate 
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connection  has  rather  contributed  to  emit  tlnn 
to  lower ;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  happy. 
They  contrived  to  make  each  other  aa  com  for. 
table  by  an  excess  of  tenderness,  as  some  mar- 
ried pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  it  A  mis- 
taken sen  nihility  haa  intrenched  not  only  on 
their  comfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution  never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
tliern  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con* 
cealment.  They  are  neither  of  them  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
little  indisposition,  has  kept  up  a  continual 
vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
akill  which  could  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
each  suffering  much  more  by  suspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  than  they  could 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  when  they  actually  existed. 

*  This  valuable  pair,  after  seven  ycara  appren- 
ticeship to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
out,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  them  cordially,  than  alter- 
nately  to  suffer  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
disingenuoosnees.  Tbey  have  at  last  discover. 
ed  that  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.— •  Each  ia  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
to  be  with  suspecting  they  were  always  so. 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
home.  The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair- case,  fearless  of 
detection. 

'The*c  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
tained ail  that  was  wanting  to  thoir  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  die  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
jay  they  are  so.  They  have  found  out  that  un- 
reserved  communication  is  the  lawful  com. 
merce  of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con- 
cealment is  contra  band.' 

'  Surely,'  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speaking, 4  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  if,  fur  the  sake  of  sparing  them 
a  transient  uncanincsii,  wo  rob  them  of  the  com. 
fort  to  which  thoy  are  entitled,  of  mitigating 
our  suffering  by  partaking  it  All  dissimula- 
tion  is  disloyally  to  lore.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  should  fear,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  cxeused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.' 

*  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  human  life,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  iutcrrup- 
tion,  and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persons  mar*y  with  the  fairest  prospects, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inso. 
parsbly  bound  up  with  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens,  they 
fulfil  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.* 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
Arm  supper,  when  only  the  famu>  party 


were  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
unhappy  effects  of  misguided  passion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  wery  few 
admirable  exceptions,  had  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  Uio  omnipotence 
of  love,  that  the  young  reader  was  almost  ays 
tcmatically  taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  commonly  re- 
presented as  irresistible. 

4  Young  ladies,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *  ia 
their  blind  submission  to  this. imaginary  omni- 
potence arc  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
fall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  tbey  then 
obey  their  fmte ;  but  in  their  stout  opposition  to. 
prudence  and  duty,  they  moat  manfully  exert 
their  free  will ;  so  that  they  want  nothing  bat 
the  knowledge  aoso/afr,  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscrcot  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  Milton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  bo  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.' 

Mrs.  Stsnley  continued  to  assert,  that  ill- 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  because 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted  to  toe 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  the 
of  love  among  tlio  rest. 

I  ventured  to  ask  Lucille,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means  ot 
other,  I  generally  contrived  to  enjoy,)  what  were 
hor  sentiments  on  this  point  t  With  a  little  eon 
fusion,  she  said, 'to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at. 
tachment,  I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo- 
tives inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum- 
bling  conviction  of  having  made  an  un worth y 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  aa 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it  But  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principlo  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not that  effect  7*  Slio  stopped,  and  blushed,  aa 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  attachment  might  possibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  affection  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

I I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  k  the  example  is 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult ;  but  that  which 
is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Jlim  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand.  And  I 
am  hsppy  to  resolve  Lady  Bclficld's  doubt  by  ft 
case  in  point 

1  You  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  ?' — '  No,'  replied 
he,  *  nor  can  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  moat 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  he  haa 
long  ago  broken  her  heart/ 

*  You  know,1  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  •  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  pre  fr  re  nee  for 
anoiher  person.  She  married  tlimiigh  sn  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
had  never  in  any  instance  opposed  :  iiet  because 
hie  father  bad  threatened  to  diuutaawv  V\m  M. 
he  married  any  ottoi  ««nn\  fat  Wbava,  imb 
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distant  relation!,  there  wu  no  other  way  of 
■eeoring  the  estate  in  the  family.1 

'  What  a  motive  for  a  union  so  sacred  and  so 
indissoluble !'  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I  asked  par- 
don for  my  involuntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

*  She  had  long  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
m<  it  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her  in- 
ferior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifice  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  had  even  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis- 
tant place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in. 
consistent  enough  to  be  jealous  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Carlton  set  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
meek  and  humble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
rows in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi. 
ness  of  life ;  that  it  taught  them  to  make%  merit 
of  despising  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unktnd- 
ness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
consideration  that  her  trials  wore  appointed  by 
a  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  from  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  slrrppcd  of  its  delights. 

4  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
tial friend,  expressed  the  tendcrest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  whose  robes  are  washed  white  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory^tf  is  they  who  come  out  of 
great  tribulation.  I  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  sufTerod,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
confess  my  weakness,*  added  she  :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  ono  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
ftelings  aR  this, — the  time  it  short.'1 

'  Another  timo  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
upon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  often  left  f  >r  days  together,  advised  her 
to  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  Sho  thnnked  her  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
and  better  not  to  have  a  confidential  friend  al- 
ways at  hand,  ■  for  of  whut  subject  i.hould  wo 
talk,'  said  «:»e,  •  hut  of  my  husband's  faults  ? 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice?  It 
would  I*ad  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
which  1  am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  compas- 
**on  of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel. 
ing*  which  I  wish  to  blunt    Giving  vent  to  & 


flame  only  make*  it  rage  the  more ;  ifooppeeoj. 
ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  oonscsoejatesi 
that  I  am  doing  my  doty  will  enable  me  to  sea- 
port it  When  we  feel,'  added  she,  *  that  m 
are  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  our  heart,  satr 
strengthen  our  virtue ;  but  when  we  are  imfer- 
ing  wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  sort  ef 
strength  ;  it  wants  higher  support  than  friend* 
ship  has  to  impart  It  pours  oat  its  sorrowi  in 
prayer  with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  that  ke 
who  sees  can  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompense ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weak, 
ness  but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  oar  soc 
cess  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavoar 
is  victory. 

4  The  grace  I  most  want,'  added  she,  'is 
humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  support 
my  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  gratified 
with  her  soothing,  1  should,  perhaps,  not  so 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Con- 
tented with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  it 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  Tain-  We  know  who  has 
said,  *  If  you  suffer  with  me,  yon  sbaH  also 
reign  with  me.'  It  is  not,  however,  to  mere 
suffering  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  bet  to 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit..  Then 
turning  to  the  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  and 
pointing  to  the  sublime  passage  of  St  Pool, 
which  she  had  just  been  reading,  'our light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.' — '  Pray,'  said  she,  *  road  thie  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not 
always  done.  When  is  it  that  H  works  for  us 
this  weight  of  glory  ?  Only  •  while  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.*  Do  ad- 
mire  the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how  the 
good  is  weighed  against  the  evil,  like  two  scales 
differently  filled ;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  v>eightt  and  it  is 
fbr  ever.  'Tis  a  feather  against  lead,  a  grain 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  against 
eternity.  Oh!  how  the  scale  which  contains 
this  world's  light  troublo  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.' 

'  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diffusing  the  hap- 
piest effects  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  received  hit 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  personi! 
expenses  were  almost  nothing;  indeed,  self 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some- 
times felt  disappointed,  oeciusc  he  had  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  eondemn. 

*  As  ho  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  he  was 
the  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  hor  blameless  conduct  put  him  con- 
tinually in  the  wrong.  AU  this  puzzled  him.— 
He  neve*  aui^cAftd.  ttnxtatx*  ^%»  a  orinciple, 
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oat  of  which  such  consequences  ooald  frowv 
and  wu  ready  to  attribute  to  insensibility,  that 
patience  which  nothing  short  of  Christian  piety 
oould  have  inspired,  tie  had  conceived  of  re. 
ligion,  as  a  visionary  system  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  concluded  that  from  so  unsubstan- 
tial a  theory,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  look  for  prac- 
tical effects. 

'Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  nursing  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 
pleasing  figure ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
heart  was  thus  softened  for  a  moment,  he  would 
aik  himself,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  ? 

1  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affair*  must 
necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brought  her  usual  year's  allowance,  she  refused 
lo  take  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  on  his  master's  account 
The  faithful  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
could  not  forbear  saying, '  Madam,  you  could 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.* — '  That  drop,' 
said  she,  'it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.'  When 
the  steward  communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 
waa  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  could  proceed.' 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
<»f  the  steward's  opinion,'  said  I.  'That  a  wo- 
man should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  ii  quite  in- 
telligible to  rvery  being  who  has  a  heart.  But 
for  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant !  I  do  not  com  pre- 
hand  it     What  say  you,  Miss  Stanley  ? 

'  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,'  said 
Nhc,  blushing, '  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
iio  shadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  triumph  of  affection  would 
have  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Carlton's  was  the  tri- 
umph of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
subdue  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
act  with  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 
cme.' 

Mr  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent* 
I y  set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
lify her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al- 
ways retired  before  she  had  reason  to  oxpect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up- 
braiding.' One  night,  as  he  was  not  expected 
10  oorae  home  at  all,  slie  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  hor  child 
to  pass  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
earnestness  she  knelt  down  and  offered  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
ticularly solemn  and  affecting  prayed  for  her 
husband.  Ilrr  heart  waa  deeply  touched,  and 
hii"  riwi'lt  on  those  petitions  in  a  strum  peculiar- 
ly fervent  &ne  prayed  for  bis  welfare  in  bo*h 
w  irldi,  and  eirn*»lly  implored  that  she  might 
\»*  rnad*>  the  humble  instrument  of  hithappiii'ita. 
Sn«-  id-uklv  acknowledged  her  nvn  many  of- 
f'uiiivt ;  r»t*hi«  kHo  said  nothing. 

*  Tnm king  herself  secure  from  interruption, 
her  ;irtitions  were  ottered  aloud ;  her  voice  oAen 
faltering,  and  oar  eyas  atrafjsiaf  with  loaf  a. 

Voi.  If. 


Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  pray  - 
era  was  within  hearing  of  them.  He  had  re- 
turned home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  softly 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirations.  Ho 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  ta- 
ble fell  on  the  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  in. 
fanl,  and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  waa 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  unper 
ceived  and  pasted  tho  remainder  of  the  night  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  closing  his  oyes ;  while 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  peace. 

1  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter- 
view, he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  had  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promised, 
with  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  compose 
and  strengthen  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the  first  he  had  practised ;  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

4  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  much  ad- 
dieted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  home  how 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Carlton  wrote  to  Lucille  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout;  and  this  day,  when  he  re. 
turned  from  his  solitary  ramble  and  *  compunc- 
tious visiting*,'  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitely dressed  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  He 
thanked  hor  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  over  so  well  dressed.  Mrs. 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  waa  fond 
of  it'  * 

1  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eyes, 
and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the  old  do- 
mestic, when  his  master,  rising  from  the  table, 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  declared  he  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  'I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  Johnson,'  said  he  to  his 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  lie  as  public. 
I  can  never  deserve  her,  but  my  life  shall  be 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.' 

1  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tcndcrneis  on  that 
of  her  huiband.  He  began  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wife,  which  he  readi- 
Iv  acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  th*  world. 
The  conviction  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been 
producing  Mteem,  estcen  now  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  hi*  affection  tor  hi*  will*  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  aiimirnti.m  of  that  piety 
which  had  producrd  *u.l»  nffrets.  He  now  be- 
gan to  think  home  the  | ilea «aitt out  place,  and  bis 
wife  the  pleauntert  comfimui.m. 

•  A  gentle  oeneare  (tutu  hurt  wv  >3da  »wwct% 
frofsJUly  at  be*  taaa,n*uwA  wta*t  %ktt*x*fcss* 
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of  the  parity  of  its  motive,  wu  in  intimation  to 
her  to  be  more  elegant  He  happened  toad- 
mire  a  gown  worn  by  a  lady  whom  they  had  vi- 
sited. She  not  only  eent  for  the  aame  materials 
bat  had  it  made  by  the  aame  pattern.  A  little 
attention,  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  bat  in,  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  religion  which  produced  such 
admirable  effects,  could  not  be  so  mischievous  a 
principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  be  an 
*nert  principle.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  his  eye,  to  see  bow  far  she  might  Ten. 
tore,  and  changed  the  discourse  when  the  look 
was  not  encourajring.  She  never  tired  him  with 
lectures,  never  mtruued  serious  discourse  un 
seasonably,  nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he  has 
resumed ;  and  frequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In 
this  choice  she  exercises  the  nicest  discretion, 
selecting  such  as  may  gently  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
so  elegantly  written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste. 
In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

'  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  hus- 
band's relish  for  books  of  piety,  ho  is  forming 
her's  to  polite  literature.  She  herself  often  pro- 
poses an  amusing  book,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, he  often  proposes  some  pious  one  in  re- 
turn. Thus  their  mutual  sacrifices  arc  mutual 
benefits.  She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  former  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
.he  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.  He  is 
become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
character.  There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what keeps  him  back.  Ho  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  the  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  own  mind ;  nor  profoss  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actually  foci  the 
force.' 

Lady  Bel  field,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
ed that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  be  en- 
abled to  profit  by  such  an  affecting  example  of 
the  power  of  genuine  religion  as  his  wife  exhi- 
bited ;  confessing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
guments. Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
invite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  George 
Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
us  as  a  young  man  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a 
lively  concern,  and  on  the  right  formation  of 
whose  character  much  would  depend,  as  he  had 
a  large  estate,  and  the  family  interest  in  the 


country  would  give  him  a  very  < 
finance ;  to  this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  give  a  right  direction.  We 
next  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  I 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  engaging 
young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from  what  1 
aaw  and  heard,  will  hereafter  ripen  into  friend- 
ship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

The  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  dinner. 
The  conversation  afterwards  happened  to  turn  on 
the  value  of  human  opinion,  and  Sir  John  Bel- 
field  made  the  hackneyed  observation,  that  ti 
desire  of  obtaining  it  should  never  be  discourages, 
it  being  highly  useful  as  a  motive  of  action- 

•  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has  its 
uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  moat  be 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men ;  a  world 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motives.  Bat 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  principle  of 
action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse  to  Christianity,  that 
our  Saviour  himself  assigns  it  as  a  powerful 
causo  of  men's  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  con- 
fessing him,  beeau$e  they  loved  the  praise  a/  sirs. 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separation 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Tee 
ancient  philosophers  have  left  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  things,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the  light  of 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  carried  then; 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  these  in- 
stances of  their  superiority ;  but  of  an  indiffer- 
ence to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human  applause, 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance.' 

1  And  yet,'  said  Sir  John, '  I  remember  Seneca 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  roan  expresses 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  who 
forfeits  the  repute  of  being  a  good  man,  that  ha 
may  not  forfeit  the  conscience  of  being  such/ 

'They  might,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'inci- 
dentally express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a  well 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expression, 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm  ;  they  might  declaim 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  in  the  burst 
of  indignation  excited  by  a  recent  loss  of  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  question  if  they  ever  once  acted 
upon  it  I  question  if  Marius  himself  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  felt  it 
Seldom,  if  ever,  docs  it  seem  to  have  been  incul- 
cated as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it-.~.~~..~.~..it  was  *  against  the 
canon  law  of  their  foundation.* 

Sir  John,  '  Yet  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  one  of  their 
authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  gods.' 

Stanley.  'Yes — but  the  divine  approbation 
alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  divine 
revelation.' 

'Nothing  seems  more  difficult,*  said  I, 'to 
settle  than  tho  standard  of  right  Every  man 
has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers 
as  of  universal  application.    One  makes  bis  own 
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tastes,  desires  and  appetites,  his  rale  of  right ; 
another  the  example  of  eertein  individuals,  falli- 
ble  like  himeelf;  a  third,  end  indeed  the  gene- 
rality, the  maxima,  habit*,  end  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world.' 

Sir  John.  •  But  ainee  it  ia  so  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  allowable  indulgence  and 
criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conscientious 
man,  if  he  bo  not  constitutionally  temperate,  or 
habitually  firm,  most  be  poisoned  with  solicitude, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed 
ing  his  limits.' 

Stanley.  •  Mj  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se 
curity  of  a  Christian,  we  well  know,  are  not  left 
to  depend  on  constitutional  temperance,  or  ha 
bitual  firmness.  These  are,  as  the  young  No 
midian  says, 

ferfectioas  thai  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prevent  the 
solicitude  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jealous  over 
ourselves ;  to  bo  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  our  lawful  limits ;  in  abort,  and  that  ia 
the  only  infallible  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
scientious practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do,  and  think,  by  the  unerring  rulo  of  God's 
word.' 

Sir  John.  *  The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
perfection  which  that  rule  requires,  sometimes 
discourages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  liopclcss. 

Dr.  Barlow.  'That  is.  Sir,  because  they  take 
op  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity.  Its  re- 
puted pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themselves.  They  rest  on  the 
surface. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
see  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
is  a  Spirit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. All  that  he  requires  ne  to  do,  he  ensblcs 
us  to  perform.  He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules* 
without  famishing  us  with  arms.* 

In  answer  to  some  farther  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
stance of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to  neve 
no  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low  observed  :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re- 
probating wicked  actions,  few,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  whieh 
larks  in  the  heart.  To  this  the  Bible  particu- 
larly directs  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  action*  are 
flagitious,  but  that  >God  i«  not  in  all  his 
CaengAff.'  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly worldly  man.  Those  who  are  given  up 
completely  to  the  world,  to  its  maxims,  its  prin- 
eiplcs,  its*  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter, 
tain  thoughts  of  God.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  most  be  nearly 
•e  offensive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Exomssive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of  mo 
ney,or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks 
up'  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
haunts  that  vigoor,  starves  that  seal,  with  which 
•  Christian  should  devote  himself  to  serve  his 
Msker. 

•  Pray  observe,9  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  '  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates,  but 
«f  decent  characters ;  bbss)  who,  while  they  aft 


pursuing,  with  keen  inti 
jeets  of  their  attachment,  do  not  deride  or  even 
totally  neglect  religious  observances ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  some  old 
scrape  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
and  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  no- 
cumulation,  or  schemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
these  several  pursuits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  to  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sure may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  che- 
rished may  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  be 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indifference  to  eternal  things,  a  spirit  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  restless  par- 
suits.' 

4 1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  Doctor,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,'  *  it  is  taking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity;  it  is  an  apostacy 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ,  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  heaven ;  it  ia  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  thai  haa  so  fatally  aunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  low  atandard  of  prac- 
tical virtue  which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  wc  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  sally  the  purity,  if  we 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  after 
perfection,  no  stretching  forward  after  that  ho- 
liness to  which  the  beatific  vision  ia  fpecifically 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  higher  than  the  principle  which 
inspires  it;  that  the  habits  will  be  superior  to 
the  motives  which  govern  them.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  Selfishness,  security,  and  sen 
soality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  aa  the  cha- 
racier  of  the  last  times.  In  alluding  to  the  ante. 
diluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  be 
named  in  the  Gospel  aa  thinga  censurable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  sbuse  of  them 
was  tending  to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
deserves  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act  He  speaks  of  eating,  not 
gluttony  ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication ;  of  mar- 
riage,  not  licentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  earrying  on  the  trans, 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deadness  to  the  concerns  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  pleasures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi- 
cate a  state  of  safety,  even  where  gross  acts  of 
vice  msy  be  rare.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  many 
instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that  the  mo» 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  a 
general  aversenese  and  indifference  to  real  reli- 
gion. A  few  exam  plea  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  but  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  re- 
mark, that  more  men  are  undone  by  an  exces- 
sive) indulgence  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 

■mission  of  avowed  etna.' 
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Sir  John.  'How  happy  are  those,  who,  by 
their  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  theee 
difficulties  !* 

Stmnley.  '  My  dear  Belfield  where  are  thoee 
privileged  beings?  It  ia  one  sad  proof  of  human 
infirmity,  that  the  beat  men  have  continually 
these  thing*  to  struggle  with.  What  makes  the 
difference  is,  that  those  whom  wc  call  good  men 
straggle  on  to  the  end,  while  the  others,  not  see- 
ing the  danger  do  not  struggle  at  all.' 

'Christians,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  'who  would 
strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
Terminuf,  who  defined  their  limits,  should  ne- 
ver recede ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat,  they 
said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 

Sir  John.  'But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  I  bad 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  over- 
value the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  its  pleasures  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
■landing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxious 
regard  for  its  good  opinion !' 

Dr.  Barlow.  •  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  among  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  among 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vmni- 
ty ;  and  it  is  one  of  oar  grand  errors  to  reckon 
vanity  a  trivial  fault.  And  over  estimation  of 
character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthy  men  arc  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak- 
ness from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
strict  religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
most  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  posses*  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
their  supreme  aim  and  end.' 

Sir  John.  '  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
ciple, it  remains  that  you  suggest  its  cure.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  ■  I  believe  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
thoughts  of  our  divino  Redeemer,  and  of  fas  es- 
timate of  that  world  on  which  we  so  fonb%  set 
our  affections,  and  whose  approbation  wc  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  abject  of  our  ambition/ 

Sir  John.  'I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish, should  have  been  poor,  and  ne«rlocted 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  tram- 
pled on  the  great  things  of  this  world,  human 
applause  amonir  tho  re?t :  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor 
that  we  arc  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  tho  wealth 
and  grandeur  which  he  set  at  nought  or  to  imi- 
tate him  in  making*  himt'elf  of  no  reputation.1 

Dr.  Barlow.  '  We  are  not  indeed  called  to  re- 
semble him  in  hi?  external  rinMimstann^.  It  is 
not  our  bounden  duty  to  b?  necessarily  rx;io«ed 
to  the  suine  contempt;  nor  ar«  we  obliged  to 
embrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  seems  a 
natural  consequence  of  our  Christian  profession, 
that  the  things  which  he  despised,  we  should 


not  venerate ;  the  vanities  be  tram  plod  on,  sjs 
should  not  admire;  the  world  which  he)  eav 
sured,  we  ought  not  to  idolize ;  the  ease  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  highly , 
the  fame  which  he  est  at  nought,  wo  ought  ea 
anxiously  to  covet—Surely  the  followers  of  aia 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*  ahoak 
not  seek  their  highest  gratification  from  the  flat 
tery  and  applause  of  men.  The  truth  is,  ia  si 
discourses  on  this  subject,  we  are  compeled 
continually  to  revert  to  the  observation  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  kemrt.  Anc 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  his  situation,  yet  let 
precept  is  dear  and  direct,  respecting-  the  stav 
per  by  which  wo  should  be  governed. 

4  Let  the  samo  mind  be  in  you  which  was  ahs 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to 
possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  dis- 
dained, we  should  sottes*  them  as  ****£*  ■» 
possessed'  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  liberal 
permission  to  use  them  as  his  gift,  and  to  his 
glory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  supra st 
objects  of  our  attachment.  In  the  same  maeaat 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  ef  the 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  ere  te 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  an 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  soa, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  sellins;  all  that  I  have  to 
give  to  the  poor ;  but  I  tHink  I  am  bound  by 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  commends,  Is 
practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  suffering  and  renouncing,  as 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  realtr 
his  will.' 

CHAP.  XX. 

The  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the  in* 
teresting  conversation  of  the  evening;  were  cru- 
elly interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards.  *  Sir, 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *  do  yoc 
know  that  all  tl»e  talk  of  the  Hall  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  ?  He  is  a  cou- 
sin of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach 
man  brought  home  the  news  from  thence  yes. 
tcrday.  I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but  all 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord, and 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enough 
for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  '  Does  he  visit 
here  then,  Edwards,'  said  I,  '  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.* — '  No  Sir,*  said  he,  'bat 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton's.*  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Luc  ilia  meet  a  man 
at  another  house  !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandes- 
tine engagement!  Can  Mrs. Carlton  be  capable 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine, why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  ?* 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  awake 
the  whole  night.  To  acquit  Lucilla,  Edward's 
1  story  made  ^irfiuult ;  to  condemn  hi  r,  my  heart 
found  impossible.  One  moment  I  blanicd  my 
I  own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  me  back 
|  from  making  any  proposal,  and  the  next,  I  wat 
1  glad  that  the  delay  would  enable  mc  to  sift  the 
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1  truth,  and  to  probe  her  character.  Mfldonot 
'  find  consistency  here/  aaid  I,  *  I  ahall  renounce 
»      all  confidence  in  human  virtue.* 

I  arose  early  and  went  to  indulge  my  modita- 
i      tions  in  the  garden.     I  taw  Mr.  8tanlcy  sitting 
1      under  the  favourite  oak.     I  was  instantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  but  acting 
a  hook  in  his  hand,  I  feared  to  interrupt  hi  in ; 

■  and  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 

■  acquired  more  composure — Ho  called  after  me, 
s      and  invited  mc  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuation* !  How  in- 

i      consistent  were  my  feelings!  How  much  at 

variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart !  The 

■  man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wished  to  confer  in- 
vited me  to  a  conference.     With  a  mind  under 

i  the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  agitated  with  an  uncertainty  which 
I  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  might  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed  ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seize  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however  convinced  me  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
for  an  eclairchuement  on  I«ord  Staunton's  sub- 
ject was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  words  unintelligible.  I  ventured  to  express 
my  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im- 
plored permission  to  address  her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said, '  Wc  will  talk  of  this  some 
future  day.*  This  mid  and  laconic  reply  in- 
slant  ly  sunk  my  spirits.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  run  fused.  ■  It  is  too  late/  said  I  to  my- 
self. 'Happy  l*ord  Staunton!'  He  saw  my 
distrcsl,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
kindne*<i  of  voico  and  manner,  said,  My  dear 
young  frit-nd,  content  yourself  for  the  present 
with  the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
affection.  This  is  a  v^ry  early  declaration. 
Ynu  an*  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  you 
do  not  yet  know,1  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
faults.' 

4  Only  tell  me.  My  dear  Sir,*  said  1,  a  little 
reassured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  'that  when 
you  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
< m!y  tell  mc  that  you  feci  no  repugnance — that 
ynu  have  no  other  views — that  Miss  Stanley  has 

no  other *  here  I  stool,  my  voice  failed — the 

eirrxa  of  mv  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing  my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  ■  I 
know  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  attachment.    For  j 
myself,  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes,  i 
Yt.\i  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart     You 
arc   endeared  to  mo  by  your  personal  merit, 
md  by  my  tender  friendship  for  vour  he  loved 
father*     But  be  nut  impetuous.     Form  no  sud-  i 
dm  n  .libit ion.    Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
f!  Hightcr**  .iflVction,  before  you   atk  it  of  her. 
TS-  -iiaivi  hero  another  month  a*  my   welcome 
■'in  «t,   as   the  son  of  my    friend.     Take  that 
ijimit'i  tn  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en- 
rf.    vour  in  obtain  an  interest  in  her**;  we  will 
I'.'.it)  n -miiiic  the  subject." 

*  Hut,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord  Staun- 
ton— *  'Set  your  h«»art  at  rest,*  said  he.  *  Though 
we  are  Doth  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  political 
principles,  yet  when  the  competition  it  for  the 


happiness)  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  virtue, 
both  Lucilla  and  her  father  think  with  Dumoat 
that 

•A  lord 
*  Oppossd  against  a  man,  is  but  a  own. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my  heart.  My 
spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla!  To  be  permitted  to  attach  my 
sell  to  her  !  To  be  sore  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gaged !  To  be  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
nndvr  the  same  roof  with  her— to  see  har— to 
hear  her — to  talk  to  her — all  this  waa  a  happi- 
ness so  great  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ra- 
pine, because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  aoon  after.  I  perceived 
by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal had  been  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  with  the  moat 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
— her  good  offices.  *  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,*  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile :  •  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re- 
bellion, if  through  my  encouragement  you 
should  violate  your  engagements  with  him. 
4  But,*  added  she,  kindly  pressing  my  hand, 
'you  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me.  Mr 
Stanley's  sentiments  on  this  point,  ss  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  hsve  but  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.1  With  a  tear  in 
her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
her*  If  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  hesrt  from 
Sir  John  liel field,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  after  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  pan; ion  for  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them. — Their  penetration  had  left 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  howevor  look- 
ed serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  ■  I  own,'  said'  he, '  there  is 
some  danger  of  your  success.*  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  f»*ar  ?— '  You 
have  every  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
estate  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  thu  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  tea  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whose  hesrt  is  as  (t99  at 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles 
and  blushes  whenever  you  are  talking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
sami  cage  with  you.' 

4  It  will  be  a  and  doll  novel  however,*  said 
Lady  hVlfwId— l  all  is  likely  to  goon  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident.  So  ditti- 
f  ii  I  he-*,  nor  adventures  to  heiyhUn  the  interest. 
No  crmd  step-dame,  no  tyrant  fat  In  r,  no  capri- 
cious niislrc!>H,  no  m«>at«*d  castle,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  tieacilicrouK  spy,  im  lorn  uda  bio 
rival,  not  so  much  ss  s  duel  or  even  a  challenge, 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  to  tho  monotonous  scene.' 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  respecting  Lord 
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8Uunton,  and  owned  how  much  it  had  disturbed 
me.  'That  he  admires  her,1  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  *is  notorious.  That  his  addresses  hate 
not  been  encouraged,  I  have  also  heard,  but  not 
from  the  family.  As  to  Lucille,  she  is  the  last 
girl  that  would  ever  insinuate  even  to  me,  to 
whom  she  is  so  unreserved,  that  she  had  reject, 
ed  so  great  an  offer.  I  have  heard  her  express 
herself  with  an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  gene- 
ral mildness,  against  women  who  are  guilt/  of 
this  fashionable,  this  dishonourable  indelicacy.' 
*  Well,  but  Charles,'  said  Sir  John, '  you  must 
positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to  diversify 
the  business.  It  will  give  interest  to  your  coun- 
tenance, and  pathos  to  your  manner,  and  ten. 
derness  to  your  accent. — And  you  must  forget 
all  attentions,  and  neglect  all  civilities.  And 
you  must  appear  absent,  and  distrait  and  reveur; 
especially  while  your  fate  hangs  in  some  sus- 
pense.— And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  re. 
peat  Ti  bull  us,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when 
yon  are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And 
you  must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon -shine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and  the 
Naiads — Oh !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — You  must 
make  the  woods  vocal  with  the  name  of  Lucilla ; 
Juckily  'tis  such  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won't 
be  ashamed -to  repeat  it.  I  have  gone  through 
it  all,  Charles,  and  know  every  high  way  and 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  however, 
be  serious  tor  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  tor  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  after  ten 
years  union,  Lady  Bclfield  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 


or  college,  whan  they  happen  to  sjsst 
afterwards,  is  commonly  uninteresting,  net  si 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third  person,  mm  iavolrint 
local  circumstances  in  which  he  baa  no  concert 
But  this  was  not  always  the  case  ainofe  the  matt 
ing  of  my  two  friends. — Something  waa  gen*. 
rally  to  be  gained  by  their  communications  area 
on  these  unpromising  topics. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  •  Sir  John,  yea 
will  see  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  couVft 
acqaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  he  does  set 
commonly  live  at  the  family  house  in  tka 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  place  he  has  h 
Buckinghamshire,  he  comes  among  us  periofi. 
cally  to  receive  his  rents.  He  always  invito 
himself,  for  his  society  is  not  the  most  engaging .' 

4 1  heard,'  replied  Sir  John. '  thai  ha  ht*« 


now  much  the  wife  if  dearer  than  the  bride.* 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  soft  eyes  at  this  tender 
compliment 

Jupt  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  cross 
the  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of  her,  I  could 
not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John's  favourite  poet, 

Tliere  doth  brauf.y  dwell. 
There  most  conspicuous  evon  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  uxpn.'ssion  of  a  nund. 

•This  is  very  tine,' said  Sir  John,  sarcasti- 
cally ;  '  I  admire  all  you  young  enthusiastic 
philosophers,  with  your  intellectual  refinement 
You  pretend  to  be  captivated  only  with  mind. 
I  observe,  however,  that  previous  to  your  rap. 
tures,  you  always  take  care  to  get  this  mind 
lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  form.  This  men. 
tal  beauty  is  always  prudently  enshrined  in  some 
elegant  corporeal  frame  before  it  is  worshipped. 
I  should  be  glad  to  sec  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ugly  woman.  I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall 
into  ecstacies  in  descanting  on  the  mind  of  your 
grand. mother.'  After  some  further  irony,  they 
left  mo  to  indulge  my  meditations,  in  the  na. 
tare  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made  so  plea. 
4ant  a  revolution. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Tmx  conrormthm  of  two  man  bred  at  tot  tuna 


heard,'  replied  Sir  John,  •  that  he 

a  notorious  profligate  after  he  left  Cembriage, 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  ever  sines  at 
parted  there.  But  I  was  glad  to  learn  lately 
that  ho  has  become  quite  a  reformed  man.' 

'  He  is  so  far  reformed,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
4  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  licentious.  Bat  ia 
laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he  has  taken  ss 
successively  those  which  he  thought  better 
suited  to  the  successive  stages  of  bis  program 
Ashe  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habits  and 
connections,  ambition  became  lib  governing  pas. 
sion ;  he  courted  public  favour,  thirsted  for  pises 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obliqai. 
tics  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to  ob. 
tain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  answer,  and 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  ambition, 
wonders  men  will  wound  their  consciences  aad 
renounce  their  peace  for  vain  applause  and 
4  the  bubble  reputation. — His  sole  delight  at  pre- 
sent, I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  reading 
controversial  divinity.  Avarice  has  supplanted 
ambition,  just  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 
4  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  passing  from 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  uneasy 
state  of  mind,  ho  dropped  in  by  accident  where 
a  famous  irregular  preacher  was  diseein inatiog 
his  Antinomian  doctrine*.  Caught  by  his  ve- 
hement  but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  bv 
an  alluring  doctrine,  which  promised  moch 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothing 
but  fallacious  tcnot.  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  is  ue- 
come  a  more  respectable  man  in  his  conduct, 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  lately  seen  him, 
if  his  present  state  may  not  be  rather  worse 
than  his  former  ones. 

4  In  the  two  previous  stages,  he  was  disturb, 
cd  and  dissatisfied.  Here  he  has  taken  up  his 
rost  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  him,  or 
true  religion  draw  him.  He  sometimes  attends 
public  worship,  but  as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it 
but  the  sermon  of  much  value,  it  is  only  whea 
he  likes  the  preacher.  He  has  little  notion  of 
the  respect  due  to  established  institutions,  and 
docs  not  heartily  like  any  precomposed  forma  o' 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.  He 
reads  such  roligious  books  onlv  as  tend  to  es- 
tablish his  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  disputes 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points.  But  an  ac- 
cumulating Christian,  and  a  Christian  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulation,  is  said  to  be  on- 
charitable,  and  even  somewhat  oppressive,  is 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solve,  and 
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which  I  cannot  comprehend.    Covetoueneas  is, 

as  I  said,  a  more  creditable  rice  than  Ned's  for. 
mer  ones,  but,  for  that  ?ery  reason  more  danger- 
ous.1 

*  From  this  sober  vice,*  said  I, '  proceeded  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  human  wick, 
cdness :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Judas,  in  his 
direful  treason,  was  instigated  by  malice.  It  is 
observable,  that  when  our  Saviour  names  this 
sin,  it  is  with  an  entphafical  warning,  as  know- 
ing its  mischief  to  be  greater  because  its  scan, 
dal  was  less.  Not  content  with  a  single  caution, 
he  doubles  his  exhortation, '  Take  heed  and  he- 
ware  of  covetousness.' 

After  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  •  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  against  covetousness,  a  sin 
to  which  I  believe  no  one  horo  is  addicted.  Let 
us  not,  however,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
guilty  of  a  vice,  to  which,  as  we  have  no  natural 
bias,  so  in  not  committing  it,  wo  resist  no  tempta- 
tion. What  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex. 
changing  a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  or  a  scan- 
dalous  fur  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation ; 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is  not 
conversion.' 

Mr.  Tyrrcl,  according  to  hia  appointmont, 
camo  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his  ne. 
phow,  Mr.  Kdwsrd  Tyrrcl,  whom  he  had  lately 
entered  at  the  university,  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare him  fot  holy  orders,  lie  was  a  wcll-di*- 
posed  young  man,  but  his  previous  education 
was  naid  lo  have  liecn  very  much  neglected,  and 
ho  was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Stanley  had  hoard  that  Tvrrel  hsd 
two  reasons  fur  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
the  first  place,  he  fmcicd  it  was  the  cheapest 
profession,  an  J  in  the  next,  he  hsd  laboured  to 
infuse  into  him  some  particular  opinions  of  his 
own,  which  bo  wMiod  to  diiisominate  through 
his  nephew.  Sir  George  Asion  having  accident- 
ally culled,  hi*  was  pre  wiled  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
Barlow  wu'iofthr  [urty. 

Mr.  Tyrr.;!,  by  hi*  observations,  noon  enabled 
us  to  dine  jver  that  his  religion  had  altered  no- 
thing but  hi*  linkage,  lie  seined  evident] v 
Wops  lniid  ni'  t'oulftivrrxy  than  of  truth,  and  the 
Whole  turn  of  hi*  t  uiiverKatioti  indicated  thai  he 
derived  Iih  r«lii;i-MH  neeurity  rather  from  the 
adoption  of  a  |nirty  Ih.in  from  the  nnjJanUlion 
of  a  new  principle.  *  His  discourse  in  altered,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley  to  mn  afterward*,  '  hut  I  great- 
ly fear  his  heart  and  afibctioiiN  remain  un- 
ch-inged.* 

Mr.  S'auley  contrived,  for  the  nako  of  bis  two 
academical  quells  particularly  young  Tjrrel, 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  learn 
ing,  moro  especially  clerical  learning. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  sali»- 
fartion  I  had  felt  in  seeing  surh  a  happy  union 
of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
lately  dined  st  the  («rove,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Li- 
terature is  an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
b''«t  thing  a  man  has.  It  cannot  surely  he  an 
offtuice  to  our  M-iker  to  cultivate  carefully  bin 
highe*t  natural  gift,  our  reason.  In  piou*  men 
it  i«  |K:cn!urly  important,  aa  tho  neglect  of  such 
cultivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  enor  in  rclis/ion,  and  given  much  just 
cfTcnce  to  ths  irreligious,  who  are  very  sharp- 


sighted  to  the  faults  of  pious  characters.  1, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  In  see  a  higher  tone  of 
literature  now  prevailing,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  deficiency  of 
learning  in  some  of  their  well-meaning  prede- 
cessors having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves, but  religion  also  into  contempt,  especially 
with  men  who  have  only  learning. 

Tyrrel.  »  I  say  nothing  against  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury  ;  nor 
in  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  his  cre- 
dit by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiencies 
of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  because 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  mischief.  But  I 
sec  no  use  of  learning  in  tho  clergy.  There  is 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  bo  would  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.* 

Mr.  Stanley.  '  I  should  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
low's various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  he 
exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the  great 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  learning  is  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  useful,  I  cannot  wish  him 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  hit 
religion  without  diminishing  its  good  effects.* 

TyrreL  *  You  will  allow  that  those  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles,  had 
none  of  t|,:a  vsin  learning.' 

Stanley.  •  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the  de- 
spise rs  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were  illite- 
rate. The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  position 
to  which  it  can  never  apply,  the  vindication  of 
an  unlottercd  clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark, 
but  not  the  less  true  for  Ik  ing  old,  that  the  sfls- 
dom  of  (tod  cliose  to  accomplish  tho  first  pro? 
iiiulgatiuii  of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to 
proie  that  the  work  wad  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployrd,  but  on  tho  divinity  of  the  truth  itselt. 
But  if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reli 
giou  by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  hy 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  tends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a 
Pluto  to  he  its  publishers  at  first  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  situations,  so 
there  inny  be  a  proportionable  difference  allow- 
ed in  tho  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always 
remain  in  olwcurity,  there  is  no  necessity  fur 
his  bring  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John.  *  What  haa  been  said  of  those  who 
aflVct  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued except  by  men  who  aro  destitute  of 
them  :  ami  it  is  worth v  of  observation,  that  as 
lilerslure  and  religion  both  aunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious xra. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was  not 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he  con- 
sidered a*  rather  personal,  »a id, '  Is  it  preaump 
tuous  lo  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
unlettered  won,  yet  those  instruments  who  were- 
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to  be  employed  in  eenrioM  singularly  difficult, 
the  Almighty  condescended  partly  to  fit  for 
their  peculiar  work  by  greet  human  attain, 
menta?  The  Apoatlo  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of 'Gamaliel ;  and  Moses, 
who  we*  destined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great 
legislator,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  learned  nation  then  existing.  The 
Jewish  law-^iver,  though  under  the  guidance  of 
inspiration  itself  did  not  fill  his  station  the 
worse  for  this  preparatory  instruction.  To  how 
important  a  use  the  Apostle  converted  Alt  erudi- 
tion, we  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  most 
learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the  polite  Athe- 
nians by  coarse  upbraiding,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  own  ground.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power- 
fill  reasoning  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped !  With  what 
temper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
•hallow  theology  !  Hid  he  been  as  unacquainted 
with  their  religion,  as  they  were  with  Am,  he 
had  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  on  which 
to  build  his  instruction,  ilo  seised  on  the  in- 
scription  of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  his  knowledge  of  their  errors, 
he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  made  their  poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  explode  if  he  had  not  understood  it,  a 
thesis  from  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection:  thus  softening  their  prejudices 
and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  superiority  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which  they 
so,  highly  valued  themselves.  By  the  same  so- 
ocr  discretion,  accurate  reasoning,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing,  and  a  favourable  judgment  from  king 
Agrippa.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  •  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
clergyman's  life  ahould  be  in  a  good  measure 
devoted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  afterwards 
discover  its  comparative  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  a  less  difficult  sacrifice  for  St.  Paul  to  pro. 
fess  that  ho  renounced  all  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  hud  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
all  things  as  dross  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  tho  empty  scale.  Gregory 
Naziaiizon,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters  of  Greek  literature,  declared  that  the  chief 
value  which  ho  set  upon  it  wan,  that  in  incom- 
ing it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Seldcn  and 
GrotiuH,  and  Pascal  and  SalmaMiis,  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without  bcin^  suspect- 
ed of  professional  prejudice,  as  none  of  them 
were  clergymen,  while  they  warmly  recom- 
mended to  others,  that  learning,  of  which  they 
themselves  wer.i  the  most  aNlonishinjj  examples, 
at  the  name  time  dedicating  their  livos  to  the 
advance 'ii cut  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say, 
to  hear  them  acknowledge  tlul  their  learning 
was  only  valuihle  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 

promote  Christianity,  and  to  have  something  to 

sacriRco  for  its  sake.* 


TyrrtL  '  I  can  willingly  allow  that  a  pott,! 
dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the  worki 
of  tho  great  critics  of  antiquity  with  some  profit, 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  can  bait 
any  just  ground  for  studying  a  Pagan  critic,  it 
to  me  quits  inconceivable.' 

Stanley,  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  sermon  ■ 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  pka,  at 
well  as  a  poem.  It  requires  too,  something  of 
the  same  unity,  arrangement, divisions  and  loos' 
order  as  a  tragedy ;  something  of  the  exordia 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  to  the  cons*, 
sition  of  the  orator.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  U 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  should  al- 
ways understand  it  And  a  discreet  clergymoa, 
especially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  aaditan 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtaia 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  sf 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentive  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaintance  wtt 
Longinus  and  Quintilian  than  a  dramatic  post 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  to  a  oar- 
tain  degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  sad  a 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  the  mete 
power  of  his  piety ;  but  neither  the  one.  nor  tin 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  not  psssssi 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  them- 
selves on  the  models  of  good  writers.* 

*  Writing,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  dsfite 
is  an  art,  or%  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  *b  so 
man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinary  trass 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  as 
my$teries,  (the  word,  I  think,  used  in  indsn 
tures,)  so  no  man  should  set  up  for  a  writer,  till 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  after  all,  if 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  inefficient 
book  ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may,  he  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  and  indi- 
gested one.* 

Tyrrel.  •  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  Chris. 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  and 
human  wisdom  folly.' 

Stanley.  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  he 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  using 
it  as  a  mtnn$  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  ulti- 
mate object  Loarning  in  a  clergyman  without 
religion  is  dross,  is  nothing;  not  so  religion 
without  learning.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
good  is  dono  by  men  who,  though  deficient  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in  real  and  piety  ; 
but  the  good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertion 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  learning.  Tneir  labours  are  beneficial 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent.  The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  often  does  work  by  feeble  instruments; 
and  divine  truth  by  its  own  omnipotent  energy, 
can  effoot  its  own  purposes.  But  particular  in* 
stances  do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  instrument 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  sharpen 
ed  for  its  ul'ottcd  work.  Every  student  should 
be  emuluuftly  watchful  that  he  does  not  diminiib 
the  stoek  of  professional  credit  by  his  idlrne*' 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  individual  exertior, 
hy  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  clergy 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  to  bt 
the  most  learned  body  in  the  world.' 

Dr.  Bartow.  *  m*  %fx.  Stanley  dm  said  of 
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Jm  value  of  knowledge,  don  not  at  all  militate 
against  such  fundamental  prime  truths — '  This 
as  eternal  life  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
save  Jesus  Christ. — The  natural  man  cannot 
know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  paasages.' 

Tyrrel.  'Aye,  Doctor,  now  you  talk  a  little 
more  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  asserted,  you  are 
all  of  you  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
human  learning,  as  to  give  an  air,  of  paganism 
*o  your  sentiments.' 

Stanley.  '  It  docs  not  diminish  the  utility, 
lioogli  it  abases  tho  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris- 
family  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  hum/m 
discovery,  or  the  disquisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
immediate  revelation.  Those  who  adopt  your 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
taart,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
human  faculties.  God  expects,  in  his  most 
highly  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
af  their  natural  powers ;  and  if  any  human  being 
has  a  stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
and  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  roligioos 
clergyman.  Christianity  docs  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  gifts,  but  turns  them  into  their 
proper  channel. 

(Ono  distinction  has  often  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  neixes  on  (lie  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  pensions  and  sennet* ;  the 
'■ivine  friend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
liis  rational  powers — the  eye»  of  yomr  under- 
ttanding  Uing  enUghtrned,  says  the  Apotttlc.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  otverrve,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  our  church,  is  that  hin  name  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  without  the  epithet  judieiou* 
bring  prefixed  to  it.  Vet  does  Hooker  wnnt 
fervour? — Docs  Hooker  want  zeal'*  —  Docs 
I looker  want  courage  in  declaring  tho  whole 
counsel  uf  God  ? 

Sir  John.  '  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  wp  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illitc. 
rate  preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
that  there  was  all  the  confusion  of  Babel,  with. 
eut  the  gilt  of  tongues.1 

Stanley.  '  And  yet  that  party  produced  some 

eat  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  mm. 
But  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  t»  the 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  these  prodi- 
gies of  erudition,  the  old  BUhops  aid  other  di- 
vine* of  our  Church.  They  were,  serhaps,  some- 
what  too  profuse  of  their  learn^u  »•»  their  dis. 
c*iurM>s,  or  rather  they  wer*  so  brimful,  that 
the)    involuntarily  overflowed.     A  jusler  taste, 
m  our  time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,   whii-h  | 
then  not  only  crowded  ihe  margin,  but  forced  it-  i 
w If  into  every  psrt  of  the  body  of  the   work.  | 
The  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  hut 
one  thing  is  dear,  it  proved  they  had  it,  and  as  I 
Pridcn  slid,  when  he  was  accused  of  having  j 
lo<- "niunli  wit.  'after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.'         ( 

4  We  mm  justly,*  said  Dr.  Birlow, 'in  iho  re. 
fine -ii-  nt  ci" modern  taste, censure  their  prolixity, 
and  ridicule  their  redundancies;  we  may  mile. 
at  their  division*,  nrhich  are  numberless;  and 
at  their  a  ub-di  visions,  wbien  art  endless :  we 
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may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  i 
times  produced  perplexity.  But  let  us  confess 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  whan 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volumnious  folios 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  long 
life  V 

'  The  method/  said  I,  *  which  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the  verv  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial  ?  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
hut  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 
Tyrrel.  'It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
faith.' 

Stanley.  •  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian  principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  thst  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subserviency  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scripture*  a  cJergy. 
man  should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  Ian- 
guages.  Without  some  iti*ighl  into  remote  his. 
tory  and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  ho 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  custom"  recorded  in  tho  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  m  some  of  thew  points,  has  drawn 
many  attac*v  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re. 
command  that,  it  being  the  hi»tory  of  his  own 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefore  requisite, 
no;  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction, 
but  that  he  msv  be  enabled  to  guard  against 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  hereto ra  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  a  ire  a  has  been  infested. 

Tyrrel.  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light.* 
Dr.  Barlow.  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  con. 
cern  I  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  The  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  aubdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — Reason  has 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tm:  difference 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
tho  same  as  between  the  eye  arid  the  light ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  tho  other  the  bnuicc 
of  illiiriiiiiatinii.' 

Tyrrel.  'Take  notice,  Sinn  ley,  that  if  I  can 
help  it,  I'll  never  attend  Your  accomplished 
clergyman.' 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  'I  have  imt  yet  completed 
the  cirele  of  hi*  accompli*!!  mint — lioMiies  what 
we  call  book  learning,  there  is  another  species 
of  knowlcdgo  in  wh\c\\  sunte  VtvA^   v*^  wasx 
are  Midi}  denestnV,  I 
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with  human  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  study  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  instruction ;  one  kind  of  knowledge 
reflecting  light  upon  the  other.  The  knowledge 
of  mankind,  then,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  is, 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribing  the  little 
success  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
niatry  of  even  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grand  ingredient  It  will  diminish  the  use  they 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli- 
gion, if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  human  character  to  which  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachers. 
Destituto  of  thin,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  chance  than  to  skill.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  warned  by  Christian  affec- 
tion, guided  by  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Christian  meekness,  a  clergyman 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine who  have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  the 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis- 
tempers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  falsifying,  or  abridging,  or  softening,  or  dis- 
guising, any  truth;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  communicating  it  m  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.   Some 

good  men  seem  sadly  to  forget  thai  precept 

making  a  difference — for  they  act  as  if  all  cha- 
racter* were  exactly  alike.* 

Tyrrel.  '  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gospels.* 

Stanley.  *  Far  from  it.  But  though  truth  is 
single,  the  human  character  is  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  and  cannot  tie  addressed  with  advan- 


sential  of  his  profession,  he  would  have  ben 
the  first  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  and  in- 
flation which  often  attend  learning,  when  net 
governed  by  religion* — Learning  not  so  govern- 
ed might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  tbos 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religam 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.' 

Sir  John  said,  smiling,  •  I  will  not  apply  to 
the  clergy,  what  Rasselas  says  to  Ira  lac,  after  he 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberless  qualities 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poetic  art— 
'Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a 
poet  ;' — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  just,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  no  common  share  of  in- 
dustry and  zeal  will  qualify  a  young  student 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  have  indeed  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  tat 
clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive  in  general,  that 
learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  of  vir 
tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honour- 
ably adorns  life,  even  where  it  doea  not  form  toe 
business  of  it.' 

1  Learning  too,*  said  I,  *  has  thia  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  offspring;  of  a  molt 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a  quality  on 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frequently 
set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem  to  do.' 

'  I  believe  indeed,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  the 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industry  and  se- 
vere application  than  we  have.  Tully  calls  them 
the  imperatoria  virtutcs,  and  Alexander  said  that 
slaves  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  was  a 
most  royal  thing  to  labour.' 

Stanley.  'It  has  been  the  error  of  sensible 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  learning 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  universally 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — This  has  perhaps 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
over  cultivating  learning,  that  they  do  not  culti- 
vate it  at  all.  Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
religious  employments,  and  intervals  there  must 
be  whilo  we  are  vested  with  these  ft  ail  bodies, 
are  languid  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trilling  and 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoccupation 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  bIoIu  to  impro- 
per indulges.' 

You  arc  perfectly  right,'  said  Sir  John  ; '  our 


tage  if  it  be  not  well  understood.    1  am  ashamed  ]  worthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  illustration 


of  having  s.iid  so  much  on  such  a  subject  in 
presence  of  Dr.  Harlow,  who  is  silent  through 
delicacy.  I  will  only  add,  that  a  learned  young 
clergyman  is  not  driven  for  necessary  relaxa- 
tion to  improper  amusements.  His  mind  will 
be  too  highly  set,  to  be  satisfied  with  those 
light  diversions  which  purloin  time  without  af- 
fording the  necessary  renovation  to  the  body 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
all  amusement  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  I  ho  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 
higher  class  who  are  not  religious;  and  it  will 
always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  standard 
of  inter  course  above  the  degrading  topics  of  di- 
version, sports  and  vulvar  gossip.' 

Dr.  liar  hie.     •  You  see,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a 

prudent   combatant   thinks   only   of  defending 

hiniHelf  on  that  side  where  lie  is  assaulted.     If 

Mr.  Stanley'*  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 

aJr+eate  for  clerical  learning  as  the  groat  ea- 


o?  your  re-nark.  He  was  at  college  with 
ho  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge ;  has  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 
manuen  of  a  gentleman.  For  several  years  part 
he  has  n<it  only  adopted  a  religious  character, 
hut  is  truly  pious.  As  he  is  much  in  earnest, 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  rtligious  reading.  But  as  he  is 
of  no  profession,  *.he  intermediate  hours  often 
hang  heavy  on  his  Viands.  He  continues  to  live 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  in- 
consistency of  entering  into  its  pursuits ;  but 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mix  occasion- 
ally with  general  society,  ho  has  few  subjects  in 
common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  si- 
lent in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which  re- 
ligion is  not  the  professed  object.  He  takes  so 
littlo  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discus- 
sion, however,  useful,  Lhat  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling  asleep 
\  At  lV»  aanfo  \iiut  h*  scruples  not  to  violate  con- 
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sistcnty  in  another  respect,  for  his  table  ia  ao 
elaborately  luxurious,  that  it  aecms  as  if  he 
were  will  in  if  to  add  to  tho  pleasures  of  sense, 
what  he  deduct*  from  those  of  intellect.' 

4 1  haw  often  thought,'  raid  Mr.  Stanley,  4of 
sending  him  Dr.  Harrow's  three  sermont  on  in- 
dustry in  our  calling  at  Chrittiant,  industry  at 
gentlemen,  and  industry  at  teholart ;  which  Mr. 
mons,  by  the  way,  I  ii.tended  to  have  iiicdo  my  i 
sou  read  at  least  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that  ! 
he  might  mo  the  consistency ,  the  coin  pat  ability ,  j 
nay,  the  aualf»gy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  for- 
mer. I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured  tn 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
him  that  the  value  of  learning  dejiends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  ia  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
it  is  not  from  penury  ul'  mind,  nor  inability  to 
distinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
applies  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
i  shelter  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  i*onvictiou  of  t lie  comparative  vani- 
ty of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as- 
HidiiniH  to  acquire.' 

During  thin  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  ditfrrent  impressions  made  on  the 
mind*  of  nur  tw»  college  guests.  Young  Tyr. 
rel,  wlm,  Willi  moderate  parts  and  slender  up- 
plication,  had  been  taught  In  adopt  some  of  his 
uncle's  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  boing 
wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
feel  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  stu- 
dies, and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
ocrity r.f  intellect.  While  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  tin  nigh  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
vered in  his  intelligent  ey*,  evident  marks  of 
satin  fact  inn,  in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
lie  was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recommended  an  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
gentlemen,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
wh<Hc  jii'!i;iin*nt  ho  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  tho  Maine  time  it  raited  his  vene- 
ration for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw  it  so 
sedulously  practiced  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man learning 


CHAP.  XXII. 

DratMO  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
Lueilla,   though    she   commonly   observed   the 
imwi  profound  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
nvelrd  on  the  speaker.    If  that  speaker  was  Dr.  i 
Rirl'iw,  *ir  <>or   father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thought  entitled  tn  particular  respect,  she  gently  ! 
ItinJ  down  tier  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it  ! 
wh"Ti  they  hail  done  s (leaking.  ! 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Relfield,  afterwards  as  ' 
we  were  walking  together, how  nnMleslly  tliltrr.  ■ 
nig  her  manner  wa*  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
ing !    How  intelligent  her  silence1    How  well- 
bred  her  attention !  I 


1 1  have  often  contrasted  it,*  replied  be, '  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
aoce,  who  arc  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  reading  history,  or  any  or- 
dinary book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employments* 
It  amuses  themselves  and  gitcs  case  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle.  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
pissagc  of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
inteicKt,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can. 
dleslick  to  search  for  her  netting. pin,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato's  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost, 
1 1*11  go  no  farther.'  I  rcmombor  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Macbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  *igns  for  a  thread-paper,  while  cardinal 
Beaufort  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.1  Nay,  once 
I  remember  wlion  I  was  with  much  agitation 
hurrying  through  the  gazette  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  while  I  pronounced  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.* 

4  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  1, 
whether  this  inattention  ruott  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  cuvtom  would 
leach  these  ill-bred  women  '  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not.' 

The  family  at  the  (trove  was,  with  us,  an  in- 
exhaustible  topic  whenever  wo  met.  I  observed 
to  Sir  John,  4  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  families  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  Letoin 
to  be  e heritably  biuiy.  That  though  they  ful- 
filled conscientiously  one  part  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  that  of  •  giving,'  yet  they  failed  in 
the  other  clause,  that  of  doing  it  *  with  simpli- 
city.' *  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love 
with  bfiievoleuce.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  »Kin  as 
the  breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re- 
gularly covered  with  plans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
per  for  mm  tim  three- fold  office  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sub- 
scription.  She  is  so  full  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  ho  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  *•  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  of. or  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  imry  other  person's 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  In  *i.  that  sh«-  appears 
Ions  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.' 

1  Nothing.'  -aid  I.  '  correct*  this  hustling 
bounty  so  completely,  n*  ulien  it  is  mixed  up 
with  'religion  ;  I  should  r.itlur  say,  as  when  it 
flows  from  religion.  This  limine,  mi  far  from 
diminishing  the  energy,  augments  it;  but  it 
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core*  the  display,  and  converts  the  irritation  in. 
to  a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  from  the 
tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity which  '  blesses  twice.*  All  charity,  indeed, 
Messes  the  receiver;  but  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  giver,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even,  by  a  generous  mind,  from 
ostentation  and 'parade  in  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.1 

*  In  Stanley's  family,'  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone, '  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and  makes  its  pro- 
fessors gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
often  frequented  houses  where  pleasure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota- 
ries of  the  *  reeling  goddess,'  after  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listlessness,  the  discontent — you  would  ra- 
ther have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  that  I 
never  saw  two  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  and  Happiness.' 

'  Your  testimony.  Sir  John,'  said  I,  '  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so  ex- 
perienced a  judge.  What  a  different  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
family.  What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi- 
cacy is,  that  he  considers  the  Christian  temper 
as  so  considerable  a  part  of  Christianity.  This 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  con- 
versation. I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  his  candour,  his  humility,  his  con- 
stant reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
conscientious  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable  const;  uction 
of  every  case  which  has  two  sides;  4his  simpli- 
city and  godly  sincerity  ;*  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness  under  dispensations  apparently  the  most 
unfavourable.' 

Here  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  walk I  reflected  with  admira- 
tion that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  converse- 
tkm,  rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instoad 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  the  drop  and  the  pill, 
he  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
case  required,  to  objectors  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christianity ;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feci  its  power  on  their  own  heart,  but  de- 
ny that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  others;— to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
DC  a  mere  code  of  ethics ;— to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law ; — to  Lady  Bclneld  who  rests  on 
her  cJuuithg,— Sir  John  on  his  correcinessy— 


Lady  Aston  on  her  austerities ; — to  this  man 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stoutness  of 
his  orthodoxy ;  to  another  on  the  firnneM  of  hit 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  hit 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  individual  errors.     This  he  doa 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  to  the 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  in  those  other 
points,  which  not  being  attacked  he  does  not 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  bat  which,  hid 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defend 
ed  with  equal  ceal  as  relative  to  the  discussion. 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectionate 
warmth  of  heart,  that  sympathizing'  kindness, 
that  tenderness  of  reeling,  of  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  they  themselves  pos. 
sess  the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harsh- 
ness, austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  religious 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristic*. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  feeling 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  And 
oh v  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  religion  itself; 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  excellenrin  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heartfelt  delight  from 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  kevc 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  still  i 
timetely  with  them. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Some  days  after,  while  we  were  eonverstog 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage ; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  win- 
dow in  which  he  and  I  were  sitting,  said,  it 
was  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue. He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  out 
fine  neighbours.  They  always  make  us  a  visit 
as  soon  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  gloss 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  upon  them.  Wc 
have  always  our  regular  routine  of  conversation. 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fashions  into 
Mrs.  Stanley's  car,  Miss  Rattle,  who  is  about 
Phoebe's  age,  entertains  my  daughters  and  me 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.' 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  compliments. 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room ;  while  the  fine,  sprightly,  boisterous  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  throw  herself  back  on  the 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  her  lively  lo- 
quacity. 

•  Well,  Miss  Amelia,'  snid  Mr.  Stanley,  •  I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  time 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  com- 
pleted the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  me 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  you 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  girL* 
*  Indeed,'  replied  she,  •  I  have  not  been  idle,  if 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  many  things 
to  learn  you  know.  I  have  gone  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begin 
ning  German.  Then  comes  my  drawing-master, 
he  toaehet  me  to  oaint  flowers  and  shells,  and 
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to  draw  ruins  and  building*,  and  to  take  view*, 
lie  i«  a  pood  tfoul,  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pic- 
tures, and  half  a  dozen  fire  screens  which  1 
began  for  mamma.  He  dotg  help  inc  to  be  sure, 
but  indeed,  I  du  some  of  it  myself,  don't  I,  mam- 
ma V  calling-  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daughter. 

*  And  then,'  pursued  the  young  prattler,  ■  I 
learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  next  winter  I  shall  loarn  modelling,  and 
etching,  and  engraving  in  rnczzolinlo  and  aqua, 
tinti,  for  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns  etching,  and 
irrjinma  savs,  as  I  Khali  have  a  bettor  fortune 
than  Lady  l>i,  she  vows  !  shall  learn  every  thing 
she  dor  a.  Then  I  have  a  dancing- master,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an* 
other  who  teaches  me  altitudes,  and  I  thall  soon 
learn  the  waltz,  and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
lug  already  than  Lady  Pi.  Then  I  have  a  Ring- 
ing-mailer,  and  another  who  teaches  mu  the 
harp,  ami  another  tor  the  piano- forte.  And 
what  little  lime  I  can  spare  from  these  principal 
things  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  an.l  mo- 
dern history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  arid  botany.  Thru  I  attend  lectures  mi 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy,  fur  as  I 
am  not  yet  cot  no  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
evening!* :  and  muuriia  rays,  thuro  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  money  can  pay  for,  hut  what  I 
shall  Kirn.  And  I  mn  so  delightfully  fast  from 
one  thing  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  make*  it  f.)  plbasant  in,  as  noon  as  I  am 
fairly  set  in  with  one  i!U>tor,  another  arrives. 
I  should  h.itc  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  I  shan't  h.ivo  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
tbr  as  soon  as  I  conic  out,  I  shall  givo  it  all  up, 
except  muftic  and  d.iucing.' 

All  this  time  Lunlla  sal  listening  with  a 
smile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  tu  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phcsbe,  who 
had  less  self  controul,  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  whore  this  species  is  indigenous,  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel 
much  attorn  «hment  at  thii  specimen,  which, 
however,  he  nat  contemplating  with  philosophi- 
cal, but  discriminating  coolness*. 

Fur  my  own  part,  mv  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the   coarse   manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  hut  good  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming  I 
elegance  of  Lucilla.  I 

'  1  should    he  afraid,  Mi-h  Rattle,'  said  Mr.  ' 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  labours,  you 
did  not  allow  yourself  time  for    rest.     Surely 
you  never  sleep  " 

1  <  >li  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,'  said  she  ;  *  my 
life  i  4  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fine  v. 
Whit  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
nimniM.  and  seeing  "ighl*.  ami  the  park,  and 
the  g*.rilf»n«,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  h  itc,  except  . 
on  a  S'jndiy  wlwn  they  an-  crowded.)  nud  our 
ynm\j  ha  IX  win-  h  are  Hwr  nr  five  in  a  work 
arVr    Kul^r.   ind   0111111111*1   inu<uc  pirli*1*    at 
norm.    I   ••■i'itrii,o    In  onjoy    my*H'I'"    ^ilrrably ;  ' 
though  after  I  have  bt-en  presented,  I  shall  he  a  | 
(Jinii«and  lime  belter  otT,  for  then  I  shan't  have  I 
a  moment  Co  myself.    Won't  that  bo  delightful  7*  1 


■aid  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  roughly,  by 
way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which  however 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials,  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  the 
had  mentioned  in  (!etail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority 
This  onigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
and  daughter  having  oxhausted  their  different 
topics  of  discourse  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  ertry  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  woro  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  whiqh 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  lod 
her  daughter  ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  'Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  mo  up  to  the  Dickey.  \  al- 
ways protest  I  never  trill  ride  with  any  body 
but  tlio  coachman,  if  wo  go  ever  so  far.*  So  say- 
ing, with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despixed  my  assistance,  the  little  hoyden  was 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Charing.Cros*,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stiitTcd  utago  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  nut  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  voc iterated,  •  Drive  on, 
coachman  !*  Ho  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  pemon,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight. 

1  Here  is  a  mats  of  accomplishments,'  said  f, 
1  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray' of  com- 
mon scntc,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  lo*s  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
nutficod  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach- 
man!* 

'  What  poor  creatures  are  wc  men,*  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  is  soon  as  hn  came  in  !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and  long  ap- 
plication we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  of  the 
innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girl. 
Nor  i«  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  female**. — Miss  Rattle 

1  Is  kntglu  o'  th"  shire,  anil  represent*  them  all ' 

1  It  it  only  young  ladieV  replied  he,  '  whose 
vist  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
lake  in  ev<ary  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  commonly  directed  into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  thatono  at- 
tains to  excellence.  The  linguist  i*  rarely  * 
piinler,  nor  it  the  mathematician  often  a  poet. 
Kv*n  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
s ii hrii virion «. — Tin  s-ime  lawyer  never  thinks 
•if  presiding  both  in  the  King'*  hVuch.  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Th-1  ■.cimc*  of  heal- 
ing is  not  oolv  divided  info  itt  three  distinct 
tranche*-,  but  in  the  p-orei-ion  of  S-ir^ery  only, 
how  mmy  «r«-  lh«  mMi vision*  !  Oi»o  proi'maor 
undertakes  »'ie  eye.  mint  her  the  far.  ami  n  Kurd 
the  teeth.  Not  wmnin,  ambition*,  aspirin*^ 
univct aal,  lri\w\\A\iu\v,  f>wVw  ^<w*awt s  »&*<%•*  -*^ 
the  age  of  *  mcYira-A  Wj ,  «iwws»&i**%  ^fc  mVisssfc 
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range   of  arts,  attacks  the   whole   circle   of 
sciences  !* 

'A  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan/ 
replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  'But  the  truth 
is,  the  misfortune  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  their  learning  every  thing  as  in  their  know- 
ing nothing;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  in  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  may  ob>ervc,  the 
more  valuable  attainments,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivolous  accomplishments.  AH 
this  gay  confusion  of  acquirements,  these  holi- 
day splendours,  this  superfluity  of  enterprizi 


the  most  exquisite  professors,  but  they  have  the?, 
also  at  their  own  houses.  Now  one  of  these  iw: 
things  must  happen  ;  Either  the  performing 
of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  uot  to  be  wort 
hcaring  on  tiie  comparison,  or  so  pood  that  «L: 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  &: 
mirer  of  the  performer,  whom  she  had  belter  :i 
and  praise  than  fruitlessly  emulate.' 

*  Tli is  anxious  struggle  to  rcacli  the  unattain- 
able excellence  of  the  professor,'  said  Mr.  Star- 
ley,  '  often  brings  to  my  mind  the  contest  :>: 
victory  between  the  ambitious  ntfrhtuigaie  ate 
the  angry  lunatist  in  the  beautiful  Prolusion  s' 
Strada.' 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,'  re- 
plied I,  *  that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  companion- 


enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  her  catalog uo,  is  ablcncss  of  whicli  1  complain.  The  excellent 
the  real  bu$inest  of  education  ;  the  latter  part  is  of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  screen, 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnt  !  behind  which  all  defects  in  domestic  knowledge 

'As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned,  in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  tt- 
they  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub-  j  lents  which  make  an  elegant  companion,  are 
■idiaries    to    instruction.     They  most  happily  i  credibly  concealed. 

illustrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in-  j  I  have  made,*  said  Sir  John,  *  another  remark, 
■truution  in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep  ,  Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent  shyness  do 
pace,  with  these  useful  public  exhibitions,  her  J  not  join  in  tiio  conversation  of  a  small  sekc: 


knowledge  will  be  only  presumptuous  igno 
rancc.  She  may  learn  to  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  tiie 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond, 
ing  studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  soon  as  she  comes  out  all  these  things 


party,  arc  always  ready  enough  to  entertixx. 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  hint.  Surely 
it  is  equally  modest  to  9ay  as  to  *iii«,  especial!/ 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  wc  sometimes  hear 
sung,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear 
said.  After  all,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuit* 
of  life,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  family 
wish  to  employ  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  i:iy  **.':", 
and  Lady  Bel  field  plays  admirably ;  but  with 
the  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis - 


will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and  charge  of  her  duty  with  so  many  children,  how 
muMc  will  be  almost  all  which  will  survivo  her  little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  1  to  listen  .'  Be: 
multifarious  pursuits/  j  there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  cj 

' 1  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music  !  not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  ai. 
in  female  education,1  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to  bo  '  elegant  and  interesting  companion.  A  man  of 
the  source  of  more  mischief  liian  is  suspect-  j  stnse,  wiien  all  goes  smoothly,  wants  to  to  en- 
ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thijig  itself,  but ,  tcrtuined ;  under  vexation  to  l«c  soothed :  ii. 
from  its  being  such  a  gulpu  of  lime,  as  really  to  i  difficulties  to  be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  corn- 
leave  little  room  lor  solid  acquisitions.     I  love  ■  torteii.     In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  lx«k. 

for  these  resources  ?' 

'Only  figure  to  yourself,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  four  hours  u 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  modi  rate  alio  .van*.': : 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  a: 
it  in  succession,  day  and  nit; lit,  to  Aeep  pace 
sin.  I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more  '  with  their  neighbours.  If  I  may  compare  ji^h: 
hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the daugh-  '  things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  rr»erabic.a 
tors  of  many  pious  parents  spend  in  this  amuse-  j  adticd  he.  smiling,  'the  perpetual  p*a!inooy  o: 
went.  All  tfies>e  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im-  I  ^ood  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  had  relays  o: 
provemeut  is  at  a  stand,  if  even  it  does  not  re-  i  musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  who!-. 
trocrade.  Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time,  i  Psalter  through  every  day  and  nijjht '.  I  iiifiii 
stolen  in  the  intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  &o  |  uot  to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  pristriu* 
devoted;  but  it  is  the  iiinmin;?,  tiie  prime,  the  i  Keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  shrJj 


music,  and  were  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amuse- 
ment, should  commend  it.  But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
it  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positive 


profitable,  tiie  active  h  >urs,  when  the  mind  i> 
vigorous,  the  spirits  li^ht,  trie  inteltact  awake 
and  fresh,  and  the  wh-»le  bein-jr  wound  up  by  the 
refreshment  of  sloep,  and  animal*1.!  by  the  re- 
turn nf  light  and  life,  for  nobler  services/ 

4  If,'  <aid  Sir  John,  music  were  mliivatt-c  to 
embelliaih  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasures  um  scarce,  and  ifouii  performers  are 
not  to  be  had,  it  vould  quite  alter  the  ease.  Hut 
the  truth  is.  these  Highly  taught  ladies  are  not 
only  living  in  public  where  they  constantly  hear 


niily  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  piety. 
No,  my  friend  !  I  will  have  but  two  or  thre* 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little  grove.  If  all 
tiie  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  j=" 
hearers.  Now,  ;:s  I  am  resolved  in  my  owr. 
family  that  some  shall  liaten,  I  u  ill  have  bu. 
few  to  perlbrm.' 

•  It  must  U*  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  "thai 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapit. 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplishtd.  Her 
viulcul  animal  spirit.-  prevent  her  from  growing 
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smooth  by  attrition.  Shu  ia  as  rough  and  angu- 
lar as  rusticity  itself  could  ha?e  made  her. 
Where  strength  of  character,  however,  ia  only 
marked  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  strength, 
which  is  coarseness,  I  should  almost  prefer  in- 
sanity itself.* 

1 1  should  a  little  fear,'  said  I,  '  that  I  lay  loo 
much  stress  on  companionablenesa,  on  the  nasi, 
rice  duty  •/  being  mgreeabl*  at  home,  bad  I  not 
early  learnt  the  doctrine  from  my  father,  and 
scon  it  exemplified  so  happily  in  the  practice  of 
my  mother.' 

•  I  entirely  agree  with  yon,  Charles,' said  Mr. 
Stanley,  ' as  to  the  absolute  mmwlity  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  entertaining  in  one's  own 
family  circle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  so  certainly 
wears  out  the  happiness  of  married  persons,  as 
that  too  common  bad  effect  of  familiarity,  the 
sinking  down  into  dulness  and  insipidity ;  ne. 
gleet ing  to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
which  first  kindled  it;  went  of  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  temper  cheerful  bv  Christian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  affection  decays  of  itsolf,  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without  mu- 
tual endeavours,  not  only  to  improve,  but  to 


*  This,'  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  horn*  enjoyment.  That  it  is  so  little  prac- 
tised accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  undo, 
meatic  turn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  the  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed st  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
please,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  most  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
position and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
tecedent  to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  alwsys  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
displaying  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
quiring. Books,  on  the  contrary,  well  chosen 
books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
a  woman  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness. 
es ;  the  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
herself,  it  embellishes  her  family  society,  it  en. 
tcrtains  her  husband,  it  informs  her  children. 
The  gratification  is  cheap,  is  sale,  is  always  to 
be  had  at  home.' 

1  It  is  superfluous,'  said  Sir  John,  '  to  deco- 
rate women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  s  decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  most 
that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne. 
gleet  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most 
It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 
freshness,  the  passions  their  inteneeness,  and  the 
spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  nrepar- 
ing.  Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles,  and  habits,  which  may  pre. 
serve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the  per. 
eon.  But  In  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
has  ceased  to  please  ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  especially  no 
substitute  when  it  ia  departed,  is  to  render  lite 
comfortless,  and  marriaf  e  dreary.' 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  com  money  occupies  less  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the  idlonces 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman, 
aha  is  therefore  likely  to  have  moie  leisure  for 
her  duties,  ss  well  as  more  inclination,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  thin  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian>principle,  the  only  safe 
and  infallible  antidote  lor  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead  of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence for  which  we  panted  from  the  glorious 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  atated 
1  that  Miss  Den  ham  had  eloped  with  Signior 
Squallini,  that  the?  were  on  their  way  to  Scot. 
land,  and  that. Lady  Denbam  bad  been  in  fits 
ever  since.' 

Lady  Belneld,  with  her  usual  kindness,  was 
beginning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir 
John,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi. 
table  misery  in  the  world,  for  you  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  thi*  foolish  woman.  Lady  Den- 
ham  has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. Provoking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  ?  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  when  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girL  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gift,  and  that  Signior  Squallini  was  the 
best  gifted.  *  Miss  Denbam,'  added  he  laugh, 
ing,  4  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada's  nightin- 
gale. Instead  of  dropping  down  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  awav 
with  the  lutanist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry to  our  text,  and  who  ia  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
pensities.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  had  generally  found  that  a  Sunday  paaaed 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  the  days  spent 
from  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne. 
cessity  of  passing  several  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  designed  for  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whose  habits  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unsociable  ap- 
pearance, is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  was  without  severity,  and  the 
cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  seemed  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
there  was  a  variety  in  the  religious  pursuits  of 
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the  young  people  enlivened  by  interval!  of  cheer- 
ful  end  improving  conversation,  wbieh  peculiar- 
ly struck  Lady  Belfield.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
or  amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not  be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version, and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hnnt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve, whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,'  as  often 
at  least,  as  *  Homer  nods :'  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  church,  as  often  as  on  the  occasion  which 
suggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon. *  It  is  no  disparagement,'  said  he,  *  to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  good  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  been  improving  while  it  was  delivering  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  faith  comtth  by  hearing,  an  in- 
ferior sermon, 4  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,'  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent from  one  raid,  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
trial.' 

'  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,'  continued  ho,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry.  The  consciousness  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.' 

At  tea,  Phoebe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgets  habits 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  think,  papa,  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  rather  dull  to-day.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  sermon.'  'My  dear,'  replied  hor 
father,  '  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  wo  requiro  to 
be  reminded  full  as  much  as  tobetanght.  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
forget.  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  gene- 
jm/sment  of  the  jnderftanding  coats  bat  little ; 


,  and  we  forget  them,  because  the  remembraas* 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remember, 
and  act  upon,  common,  undisputed,  general 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  religion. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overlooked, 
on  account  of  its  being  supposed  very  easy.  7s 
keep  np  in  the  heart  a  lively  impression  of  a 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  usetkea 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  controvert- 
ed points. 

'  Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all  the 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow's  sermons  last  year?  If  yon  hate, 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be  criti- 
cal, you  will  be  lees  disposed  to  be  so.  If  yoa 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermon  is 
not  new,  till  yon  have  made  all  possible  ose  of 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  yoa  woakt 
have  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  you  woasi 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  yoa  already  know. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  been  su- 
perfluous to  such  deep  divines  as  Mise  Phase 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to 
other  hearers  who  are  not  so  wise.' 

Poor  Phoebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company,  she 
flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  softly  whisper- 
ed  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  foolish  vanity, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being  taught 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  with 
her.  Lucille  followed  with  looks  of  anxioos  love. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  said, 
*  Lucille  is  so  practically  aware  of  the  troth  of 
her  father's  observation,  that  she  often  says  she 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaching 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in- 
struction  obliges  her  continually  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  articles 
of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  sim- 
plifying of  religion,  she  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  funds* 
mental  truths,  and  makes  her  more  indifferent 
to  controverted  points.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  daugh- 
ters returned  cheerful  and  happy  :  Lucille  smil- 
ing like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

1  If  I  were  not  afraid,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  lof 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my  friend 
Plicate,'  smiling  on  the  sweeetgirl,  *  I  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.' 

1  Do  not  be  afraid,  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley :  '  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  cruel 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  offender  far  m 
word,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
censoriousnoss ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hoar  your  Ladyship's  objections. 

•  Well  then,'  replied  she,  in  the  most  modest 
tone  and  accent,  *  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crea> 
tures  whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  crea- 
tures.' 

♦Perhaps  Madam;  amid  Mr.  Stanley,  'voa 
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mutook  hit  meaning,  for  he  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
with  his  invariable  role  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
tares.  Senctificition,  will  you  allow  me  to  use 
so  serious  a  word,  however  imperfect,  must  be 
universal.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  faculty,  or  quality,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
so  much  as  that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holiness  is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affections 
it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  reoellious 
enemy  be  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  struggle  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
conquer.  The  test  of  his  sincerity  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
he  has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
to  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  im- 
pels him.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  'But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab- 
solute dominion  ?  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas- 
aionate  and  yet  very  charitable ;  would  you  look 
upon  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  71 

•  It  is  not  my  province,  Madam,  to  decide,' 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  '  God,'  as  Bishop  Sander, 
son  says,  *  reserves  this  royalty  to  himself,  of 
being  the  searcher  of  hearts.'  I  cannot  judge 
how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
struggles  against  it — God,  who  expects  not  per- 
fection, expects  sincerity.  Though  complete, 
unmixed  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
imperfect  state,  vet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
the  only  sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro- 
fess. If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pray,  and  strive  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  is  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  affections  were  really  re- 
newed  :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
rather  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
amiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.  He  in- 
dulges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
bias,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He  indulges  in 
passion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
set  about  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal.  This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
amination ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  gives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
wrong  inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  things,  is  questionable.  True  reli- 
gion  is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
orotn  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
of  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec- 
tions, with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
operations,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  His  irregular  passions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end. — He  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be- 
cause the  more  tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ; 
but  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  are  become 
tractable.' 

'  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,'  re- 
turned Lady  Belfield  ;  •  but  I  feel  also  my  utter 
inability  to  set  about  it* 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, •  this  is 
the  beet  and  most  salutary  feeling  you  can  have. 
Vyi.  11 


That  very  consciousness  of  inefficacy  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate your  prayer ;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it' 

4  But,  Dr.  Barlow,'  said  Lady  Belfield, '  was  so 
discouraging !  He  seemed  to  intimate,  as  if  the 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  as  last- 
ing as  bis  life ;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.' 

'The  strait  gate,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'is 
only  the  entrance  of  religion  ;  the  narrow  way 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  life,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  as  in 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Julius  Cesser  and  St. 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. — We  should  count  nothing  done* 
while  any  thing  remain*  undone*  says  the  War- 
rior.— Not  counting  myself  to  have  attained— 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  hehindt  and 
pressing  forward  to  those  which  are  hefore%  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
after  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  Bo  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,'  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
sor, much  less  into  a  model.  The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.  The  deficiencies 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.  Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.  I  am  conscious,  .not  merely  of 
frailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.  But  I  am  continually  humbled* 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  do. 
Such  strupglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavours 
after  humility !  Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes !  So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
actions !  So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs !  Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated !  Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  affections !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !  Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  after  heaven !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
Christian  discernment,  very  gross  sins;  yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.' 

1  The  true  Christian,'  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  done  speaking,  *  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ana. 
ther,  makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  he  is 

•  Nil  actum  tegaiaaa  flam  qgama  ea\sxMatA  vf***— » 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  religious  man  ii  hum. 
bled  from  a  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  na- 
ture he  partakes,  a  nature  which  admits  of  such 
excesses,  und  from  which  excesses  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  preserved  by  divine  grace 


of  being  set  right  I  will  julr  T?ntu  e  to 
one  more  observation  on  the  -afternoon  i 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  tfc 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  practical  iessou 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  iei 


alone.  I  have  often  observed  that  comparison  '  general  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  ye 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and  j  its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  must  co> 
of  self-abasement  in  the  Christian.'  '.  fess,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.* 

Poor  Lady  Bel  field  looked  comforted  on  find,  i  '  I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'our  et> 
ing  that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite  [  livcrance  from  the  punishment  incurred  by  i£ 
so  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  '  Happy  are  those/    to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  ■: 


exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucilla,  '  the  inno- 
cence of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.' 

1  Innocence,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance  ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What, 
ever  therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac- 
ceptance, without  annulling  tho  great  plan  of 
our  redemption.' 

*  One  thing  puzzles  roe,'  said  Lady  Belfield. 
4  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
feelings  must  confirm ;  while  those  few  excel 


our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  from  confioe? 
ing  this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  iL  I  ere 
ceive  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  instruction,  u: 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  practka. 
goodness ;  and  that  iu  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
The  death  of  our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  int. 
nite  value  of  our  souls,  by  showing  the  inesti- 
rnabie  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  as  ;* 
more  diligence  in  securing  their  eternal  fciieirr 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeignk 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  oonviaa 
us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  necessary. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such  an  effect,  e 
consequently  stimulates  us  to  repentance,  aac 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  those  ec 
gagements  which  we  have  so  often  made  to  ksi 


lent  persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped  {  a  better  life.    Then  the  contemplation  of  tnn 


it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality, 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
God  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.' 

1  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 


stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  car 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  from  re* 
lapsing  into  fresh  offences.  Again— can  any  mo- 
tive operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards"  pro- 
ducing  universal  charity  and  forgiveness - 
Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  will  dispose 


Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend  you; '  us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow -creature*, 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct  exempts  you  We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  cannot 
*>o:n  any  particular  application.  Rut  there  are  receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  etc 
:.v>  many  Christians,  who  while  they  speak  with  not  receive  an  injury  from  any  man,*  for  whom 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do  !  the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembrance 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin.  ■  of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  for 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the  '  the  greatest  offences,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his  fol-  ■  lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.1 
lowers  from  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of  '  Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of  gined  there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  event 
'  their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter  to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accustomed  tc 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel .  look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sin.* 
to  deliver  them  ;  and  from  this  supposed  deliver-  ■  'Of  these  practical  effects,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ince  it  is  that  they  chiefly  consider  it  as  a  mer-  !  ley, '  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  humari 
ciful  dispensation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of  considerations  put  together,  cannot  so  power- 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  re-  ■  fully  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  the  ra- 
jognition,  and  a  few  stated  observances,  which  .  nities  of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  unhaUowed 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification  pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  effica- 
jf  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys-  cious  in  sustaining  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
tern  ;  the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who  !  reconciling  it  to  afflictions.  For  what  trials  anc 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali-  afflict  ions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compan- 
ies :  who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  while  son  with  the  sufferings  attending  that  auguft 
they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here  ;  but  who  '  event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support  *  Tftc 
seep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  after  contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrade.* 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to  !  wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ainhiticc. 
ihe  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to  .  We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mine 
jive.'  prepared  to  bear  with  tho  infirmities,  to  reiievi 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  rcplir.d,  I  the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindness  of  mer. - 
*  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much  |  We  extract  from  it  a  4nore  humbling  sense  of 
jpon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused  I  ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  t>ete: 
lo  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles,  and  look.*  re-  contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  great,  than 
«olv«d  not  to  help  me  out.  Relievo  me,  however,  {all  tho  lectures  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  tilt 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  1  have  said  proceeds  not  .teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  inspired/ 
:rom  presumption,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  |     During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  maintained 
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the  most  invincible  silence.  His.  countenance 
bore  not  the  least  mark  of  Ul-humoar  or  impa- 
tience, but  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful ;  ex- 
cept when  his  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty  ; 
he  then  encouraged  her  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
but  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
up  his  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  broakfast  next  morning, 
a  sweet  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
breathless  with  joy  ;  and  running  to  her  mother, 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

4  O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  girl  last 
week,  Kate,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfield  looked 
inquisitively.  '  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla's,' 
said  the  mother, '  that  the  little  one  who  per- 
forms best  in  the  school- room,  instead  of  having 
any  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ality, shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 
by  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
nosegay  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 
always  admitted  when  there  is  no  company; 
Oh !  Pray  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 
pray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,'  said  Lady 
Belfield.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — The  flowers  they 
present,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
when  I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  they 
are  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 
eager  to  produce  the  largest  In  this  competi- 
tion, however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lu- 
cilia  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their  father 
often  treats  them  with  half  a  day's  work,  and 
then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
honey-suckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
which  is  called  Lucilla's  bower.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  most 
enjoy  these  happy  holidays.' 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
eyed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate. 
I  observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifest 
much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  after  dinner, 
was  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phoebe,  as 
toon  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
cause  was  oxplained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
Tlte  us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla's  bower.  Wo  in. 
ttantly  obeyed  the  summons. 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  this,'  said  the  delighted 
mother,  while  wc  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
arrangements  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
fragrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides. 
Large  bunches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  the 
silver  stars  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
the  moss  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  decora- 
tion  only.  The  finest  plants  had  been  brought 
from  the  green.hoaae  for  the  occasion     It  was 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant- 
ing. Sir  John,  always  poetical,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

'  Hesperian  fables  true,' 
If  trus,  here  only.' 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  presided. 
Phcebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan- 
zas, which  they  had  composed  among  them, 
selves,  in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  (wo  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in,  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  -which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them- 
selves, I  asked  Kale  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,'  said  she,  *  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  read.' 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  st  a  little  distance 
before  us,  to  which  were  transferred  a  profusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  speech. 

'  I  make,'  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  cpocha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
marking  the  period,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing  back  to  them.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divisions  of  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  eras,  that  we  use 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  out  or 
some  new  course.' 

1  But  as  to  Kate's  books?'  said  Lady  Belfield 
1  We  have,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary books.  They  are  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  Tho  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

'  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  will  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  much  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint' 

4  But  don't  you  think,'  said  Lady  Belfield. 
that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren to  love  reading  ?'  *  Doubtless  they  are,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  'The  misfortune  is,  thai 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  books  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  Uv& 
want  t>f  nove\a  at  fa\\  tan^ta.  TV*  wtYj  ^«e*  ^ 
savory  d'uhea  ia  noV  \i*m*\Vj  fc&<y**A\»l  *x*^v 
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petite  for  plain  food.  To  the  taste  thus  pam- 
pered, history  becomes  dry,  grammar  labcrioua, 
and  religion  dull. 

'My  wife,  who  was  left  to  travel  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Mczerai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely  skilled 
in  ancient  French,  and  English  history,  than 
any  of  the  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge  witli 
less  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
say  safer  lights.  9fill  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousness 
nf  her  historians  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has.  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
subsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children's  books. 
The  too  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood;  thoy  arrest  the  under- 
standing instead  of  advancing  it;  they  give  for- 
wardness without  strength ;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigoioua  shoots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  dolightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refreshment  from  labour.' 

1  They  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
surely,'  said  Lady  Belfield.  *  It  is  true,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,'  'but  they  often  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  prid»*  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  other*,  but  not  as  an  otienec  against 
the  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straight-forward,  simple,  but  powerful 
principle — *  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness against  Hod  V  Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.' 

'  Even  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
against  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  oiTencc 
against  (5od  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  from  this  scriptural  source 
.s  weak,  defective,  and  In 'How.  These  enter- 
taining authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrupt ; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  want?  as- 
sistant e  ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  paroon.' 

*  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.St  lnley,'  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  'though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  any  tiling  you  have  said,  I 
•vannot  think  that  these  limits  can   possibly  be 

nade  intelligible  to  children." 

'The  fr.i.ners  of  our  rit*chisrn,  MaJ.ini, 
i:ujiii!ut  otherwise,1  replied  Mr.  iv.mW.  'The 
e.il»!*.  ,i>in  wns  written  tor  ehi!.ir«-n,  .iiid  c-*nt  iin> 
ail  the  -i-eds  ,\t\A  principles  of  ('hrMiunitv  lor 
fiien.  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
much  develnpement;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
sad  important  field  for  colloquial  instruction,  \ 


without  which  young  persona  can  by  no 
understand  a  composition  so  amiable,  butsoes- 
denscd.  The  catechism  speaks  expressly  cm 
'death  unto  sin'— of 'a  new  birth  onto  ri^ia- 
ousness'— of '  being  born  in  sin' — of  *  beinj'-i 
children  of  wrath'— of  becoming  'the  chikfee 
of  grace'— of '  forsaking  sin  by  repentance'— r 
'  believing  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.*  X:* 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  inns 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  ta 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  sork  ~ 
those  entertaining  storica  which  are  groaacc 
and  built  on  a  quite  opposite  principle,  anc  c:< 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  sachfaaa- 
mental  truths.' 

'Surely,1  interrupted  Lady  Bel  field,  'ft* 
would  not  have  these  serious  doctrines  broagff 
forward  in  story  books  ?' 

'  By  no  means,  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley 
1  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  stay 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  directly 
contradictory  to  them,  nay,  totally  subtfrtttt 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  other 
oriental  books  of  fable,  (hough  loose  and  fault* 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  the  country.  Xothur 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mahome;: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Musta] 
man.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  harie£ 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  false  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  o: 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.' 

Lady  Bel  field  observed,  '  That  she  was  sorry 
to  Fay  her  children  found  religious  studies  very 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  pains, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  of 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catcchisrr? 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgments  o:' 
the  Bible.' 

*  My  dear  Lady  Bclfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
*  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  anc 
dulncss  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  the 
Bible  itself.  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  die 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  wouk 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables ;  and  from  them  to  the 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has  begun 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  her 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  tc 
her  something  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

'  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interesting 
Nlories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principles  te 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  influence 
their  conduct.  With  the  genuine  language  ef 
Scripture  1  hive  t;ik*n  particular  care  th?y 
snail  he  well  arquuin'eJ.  by  digging  for  ttie 
or«?  in  its  native  bed.  While  they  have  bees 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the 
same  time  been  imbued  with  the  impressive 
pnxaswAo^j  <ri  'Seivjiuxc.    I  u&a&e  a  great  po:;  1 
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«f  this,  having  often  seen  this  useful  impression 
effectually  prevented  by  a  multitude  of  subsi- 
diary histories,  and  explanations,  which  too  much 
supersede  the  use  of  the  original  text 

*  Only  observe/  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout  eja- 
culations, what  strokes  of  self-abasement,  what 
flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  found 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  historical  scrip- 
tures !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
to  read  the  history  in  a  meagre  abridgment, 
stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  !  These  histories  and  expo- 
sitions become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Bible  itself.' ' 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  dirintercatednes*  of  Mr, 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
things  about  which  most  children  were  so  eager. 
4  Selfishness,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating ;  but  the  monster  has 
so  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  up  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off.  To  counteract 
*el/i$hne$$%  that  inborn,  inbred  miichief,  J  hold 
to  be  the  great  art  of  education.  Education 
therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple, as  it  shows  itself  early,  must  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
favourite  Eve  observes, 

'  Soon  mock  our  scant  manuring.' 

*  This  counteraction,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
4  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted period  of  instruction  returns  ;  but  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whole  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  against 
it  Mr.-'.  Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it.  Gratifications 
children  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
clinations  should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We 
are  only  cautious  not  to  employ  tKem  as  the  in- 
slrumenti  of  recompen$et  which  would  look  as 
if  wc  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit.  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  a$  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.' 

*  You  have  one  great  advantage,'  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Cavcn. 
dish-square,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  domestic  re- 
gulations so  effectually  as  where  parents,  from 
difference  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg- 
ment, obstruct  each  other's  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.' 

*  Mr.  Reynolds,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, •  a  friend 
s*  .nine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in  this  very 


predicament  To  the  mother's  weakness  the 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  She 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentions 
are  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  seal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  very  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afraid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls' 
oyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, 
and  working  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  they  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  sprain  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

*  Poor  Reynolds's  life  is  one  continued  strug- 
gle between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ^  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  le6t 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  be 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  bad  nothing  but  bodies. 

4  To  the  wretched  oducation  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed  ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman  ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right.  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetually  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refuge 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness.' 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belficld,  said  in  a 
very  tender  tone, *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  its  principal  feature,  does  not  apply  to  us. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them  ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.' 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

•  This  is  the  a**  of  exem  Vfc  «wrj  ^\&*£  t%- 
ptied  he;  * nothing  \b a, o^iti&Btftan.  <&  ^fttafe 
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the  want  has  not  been  previously  felt  The 
wishes  of  children  are  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  books 
they  must  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  Bat  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  possess  one 
of  their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creatures,  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  .themselves  a 
little  dry.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
quickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it* 

By  this  time  the  children  bad  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in. 
nocent  gambols — playing,  singing,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
puzzle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plants,  of  which 
they  pulled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Be  I  field 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.1 

*  After  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi* 
ous  cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  cost! y  in- 
dulgences which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
contrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthful  offspring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
so  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religious,  as  that 
unbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.' 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in- 
terval in  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  found 
our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  baud,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat.  Phoebe  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  nut  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  The  diverting 
History  of  John  Gilpin.  This  it  seems  was  a 
pleaituro  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  for. 
ward  for  some  time,  but  which,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purposely  withheld  till  this  me- 
morable day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  gross,  were  nearly 
convulsed  with  laughter,  nor  wore  the  tenants 
rf  the  bower  much  less  delighted. 

As  we  walketi  into  the  house,  Mr.  Stanley 
said, *  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do,  I  gone- 
rally  take  care  it  shall  be  tho  work  of  some  va- 
luable author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  bears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
to  be  thought  old  i  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Task  V  The  remembrance  of  the  infant  rap. 
ture  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet.  Do- 
firing  to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  good  writers,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafter  cone  to  choose  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Bolfield  regrotted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
'  To  coafeu  a  disgraceful  truth,'  said  she,  *  I  , 


was  afraid  they  would  have  been  moped  to  dealt 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  diagran 
fal  to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  sj 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  little  coa 
trol,  that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  for  fee 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour  ;  I  am  now  ii 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acqun 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fc^dneai' 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Tmc  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbour! 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseback,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  in  the 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  becoan 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  Bin. 
Stanley,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.  She  said, 
4  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them  » 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surprised  to  sm 
them  so  happy.' 

*  I  know  not,'  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  •  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  is  ow. 
ing  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politic*, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  make  part  of  the  system. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
town  to  do  business,  she  is  always  making  apo- 
logies that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me — >her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  leave  to 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  room, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  they 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  the  children's  ball  in  the  evening.'  If  a 
messenger  is  required — 'her  daughters  want 
the  footman.'  There  certainly  prevails  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  state.  It  is  the  ehiUirtn'i 
world? 

1  You  remind  mo,  Madam,'  said  I, *  of  an  old 
courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV.  whi  %\\ 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 
'Sire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  old  age, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  r* 
specting  children.' 

4  In  some  ether  houses,'  said  Mrs.  Stanler 
*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Rev 
nolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  accur. 
mod  at  ions  ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  con 
venienco  and  comfort  of  the  father  is  but  a  sub 
ordinate  consideration.  The  respectful  term* 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  voch 
bulary  of  children,  and  tho  somewhat  too  order 
ly  manner  which  once  prevailed  is  superceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  uf  atten 
tion,  which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  harrr 
less  formality  which  it  has  driven  out' 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rev 
nolds'  gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were  a*' 
home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  us  a 
fino  roach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  us  into  it 
There  wo  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  a 
confused  heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  of  the 
most  expensive  toys. — Before  the  rich  silk  chair* 
knelt  two  of  the  children,  in  the  act  of  rapidlv 
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demolishing  their  fine  painted  play -things; 
'others  sat  apart  on  tht  floor  retired/  and  more 
deliberately  employed  in  picking  to  pieces  their 
little  gaudy  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who 
had  a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as 
big  as  herself,  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  were  put  in.  Anothor, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  little 
doll  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy  was  tear- 
ing  out  tho  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
drum,  that  he  might  see,  as  lie  told  us,  where 
the  noine  came  from.  These  1  forgave,  they  had 
meaning  in  their  mischief. 

Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole  little 
gilt  library,  was  silting,  with  the  decorated 
pages  torn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — Tho  Persian 
carpet  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
on  a  long  rough  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  aAor  hav- 
ing broken  the  panncls  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
saw  aAer wards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
gether a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel.barrow. 

1  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
Jacques,'  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  votary  of 
truth  and  reason,  must  triumph,  st  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  tho  weari- 
ness of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
practical  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  afflu- 
ence to  beatow  the  pleasures  which  industry 
must  tay;— one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
and  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea- 
sure which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
exhortation.' — The  ill- bred  little  flock  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  '  n— o* 
or  ■  yew'  to  our  que  *tioti«.' 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John; '  these  painted  ruins 
afford  a  good  lesson  fur  us.  We  must  dcsqsp  our 
rich  uncles  and  our  generous  god-mothers  to 
make  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.' 

1  It  is  a  sad  mistake,1  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
suppose  Ui at  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
amused.  Tliey  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
ed  out  for  them.  I  jay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
materials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
inventions  be  suffered  to  work.  They  have 
abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
novelty  »f  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
spirit,  its  versatilo  temper,  and  its  ever  new  re- 
sources.' 

'So  it  appears,  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John, '  when 
I  look  at  your  tittle  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
they  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
pleasures  do  they  soem  to  enjoy ! — their  suc- 
cessive occupations,  their  books, their  animating 
rxrrcis*,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
friendships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
ones  am  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever-vary- 
ing pi  "a*  ure»  of  their  garden, 

*  IncfPMinc  tirtiie  and  approving  heaven.' 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  StanJev  suddenly  ex. 


claimed,  *  The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  np  the 
gravel  walk !'  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  hut 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  ov 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend,*  bow- 
ing to  me ;  *  thoy  saw  your  carriage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.' 

These  new  guests  presented  a  n6*.v  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqusitive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup. 
posing  mc  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  the  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren  wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit- 
ants  could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

•  It  is  so  strange  to  us,'  said  Miss  Bell,  *  and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselvos.' 

•  As  to  the  time  of  year,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  if 
ever  ono  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all, 
surely  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  could  ever 
charge  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  he  was 
born  in  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encoun- 
tering •  the  sin  and  sea- coal  of  London,*  to  bor- 
row  Will  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
ssnd.' 

1  How  can  you  be  so  shocking  ?  said  she ; 
'but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
"Lingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years  ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.'  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.' 

She  wont  on — *  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  arc  hard,  and  public  difficulties  increasing: 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  wc  en. 
dure,  government  mu*t  be  supported :  so  that 
hr  say*,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly  ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  V  '  Shabby,  Madam,'  replied 
I ;  ■  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  senso 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.' 

1  Yes,  but  papa  need  not.  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants  a  wry 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  ho  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  ho  came  in. 
to  possession,  that  he  would  neicr  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  wilt  nercr  lie  worse  than  his 
word.'  As  I  could  nut  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  be  worse  than  his  word,  I  was  silent. 
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She  then  inquired,  with  more  seriousness,  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  nad  given  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
looking  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with, 
out  giving  me  time  to  speak,  '  because  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
goto  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
iiot  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  inarching  regiments,  and  militia,  and  vo- 
lunteers, nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  respective  merits  of  ewery  opera  singer, 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
volubility ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppressed  and  fa- 
tigued, but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  oAerwards 
owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  Ball's  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George  ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
eood  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every  time  I  sec  this  young  man  ho  rise*  in 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  After  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  hr 
gallopped  off,  being  engage*?  on  business.  *  This 
is  an  honest  country  'squire  of  the  old  cut,*  said 
Mr.  Stauiry  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  hi*  has  so  much  delight  in  manag- 
ing, that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  el«c. 
He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
present  wife  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
her  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
:he  amnvlisfernent ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reason  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  the  union  of  two  iinmoital 
being*,  who«e  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
might  he  impeded  or  promoted  by  it.  The  te- 
-icily  of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  the  motive.' 

I  could  not  iorU-Mi'  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
by  observing  that  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
ference of  parent*  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
mised himself.  *That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nection* should  have  their  full  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  icadilv  admit,*  added  I  ;  *  but  fiat  it 
should  ever  ionn  the  chief,  often  the  only 
.•;io'.i:id  of  acceptance,  has  I  cm  ?*.*:■»,  lowered 
"nankind  in  my  esteem  more  co-nplet'/Iy,  than 
■il'im^t  any  other  insUnne  of  .i-ihif.on,  riviric-, 
it  wnrldliucss.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who 
!:as  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  cap. 
tivated  by  person *1  advantages,  and  eren  infatu. 
4ted  by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  having  themselves  experienced  tbt 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — that  for 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  pert  from  a  be- 
loved daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  lea*, 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whow  prist- 
pies  they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whose  misc 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thine  I  cans* 
understand.  And  yet  what  proposal  almost:* 
rejected  on  this  ground  V  Lucilla's  eyes  at  fii 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brightacai 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myse!£  *  Lord  Staontn 
I  defy  thee !' 

'The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  wict 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  girls  art 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageous,  wka; 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  friend  hu 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  great: 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  lha 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profligacy,  per- 
haps, at  least  they  know  him  to  be  destitute  a*' 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  things  arc 
not  considered  as  any  great  objection  to  the 
union,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  form,  not 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  is  go- 
verned, but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
those  persons  profess? 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  patsec 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but  ba# 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  a  cer- 
tain natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding.  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  twenty 
years,  except  Burn's  Justice  and  *  The  Agricul- 
tural Reports.'  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  a 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  discourse  with 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Lit  in  which  he  used  l: 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises,  fie  va'ur* 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  an; 
substance  of  religion  :  and  though  I  combat  thw 
mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in  my 
power,  yet  I  must  Kay  that  sonic  who  make 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  as  carefi! 
in  theje  points.  He  often  contrasts  himself  with 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  pro  id  of  show. 
ing  how  much  better  a  man  he  is  wi'.t.nut  reli- 
gion, than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretensions  Id  i: 
It  is  by  thus  comparing  onrsclvi  s  witti  work- 
men, that  we  grow  vain,  and  with  more  fortu 
nate  men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  hi* 
wife  and  daughters  is,  that  they  shall  not  run 
him  in  debt:  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal,  that  he 
d«H.'P  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  every 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devices.  Tney 
teazed  him,  however,  to  lot  them  spend  t.v>  o: 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  thnt 
it  would  anxwrr.  He  was  prevailed  onto  try  :: 
as  a  specul  ition,  but  the  experiment  tailed.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shrill  go  no  more  til!  th? 
time?  mend,  to  anv  of  the  advertising  j-iace*, 
srich  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bith:  he  »avs, 
fiat  attending  so  manv  fairs  ar.d  liiarkels  i? 
very  eti»*n  :ve,  especially  as  the  girl.-*  dori't  go 
off.  He  will  now  a»:»  what  can  bs  kVm,*.  bv  pri- 
vate co-itrne*  at  home,  withoir  thi  e-.sf  of  lour- 
neys.  wi'h  fres'i  keen  .vid  tri..i'r:i '?■_-,  c.:.si  ii-ck- 
in-j  into  the  bargain.  They  msi«t  no*  take 
tueir  c'mnee  among  country  tiea.'-r- :  and  pro- 
vided  thfv  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whose 
estate  is  lice  from  incumbrances,  who  pa j a  his 
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■debt*,  live*  within  his  income,  doe*  not  rack 
his  tenants,  never  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  lores  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
more  questions.' 

I  could  not  but  observe,  how  perferable  the 
father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  *  I  had  imagined,' 
said  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
of  print  Though  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
course  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  politically 
valuable,  that  1  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  these  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  cor- 
rected, and  better  lettered.' 

■  •  All  his  good  qualities/  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for 
want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  the  in.  His 
good  nature  is  so  little  directed  by  judgment, 
that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
public  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
to  act  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
Iiis  indiscretions  do  more  mischief,  by  being  of 
a  nature  to  increase*his  popularity.  He  is  fully 
persuaded  .that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
best  reward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in. 
eists  that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
make  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
the  holidays,  though  their  families  starve  for  it 
the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
test at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
sists that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  their  few  rights,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  .to 
their  pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit. 
He  allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
chanty.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
sighted, that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  these 
vagabonds  are  supplying  the  wants  of  the  day, 
their  improvident  habits  suffer  them  to  look  no 
farther:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
their  hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  dive/* 
sions,  while  the  expense  is  the  least  misckief 
which  their  daughters  incur.' 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
found  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  renewed  with  pleasure  his  sc« 
ooaintance  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
field  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
with  whose  character  she  was  so  enamoured, 
and  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
confirm  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
had  inspired. 


CHAP.  XXVII 

Ik  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
tor. On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
desultory  conversation  which  a  walk  often  pro- 
duces, *  Since  we  left  the  parsonage,  sir,'  said  I, 
addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been 
thinking  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
clerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
pisture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  very  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  eannot  but 
regret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
lost  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
personifying  her  amiable  graces  in  the  charac 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  government,  who 
falling  foul  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  little  fa- 
vour to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.' 

*  I  understand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  often  done,  not  from  any  dis- 
respect to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self having  but  a  low  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  is  consequently  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  for  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters, however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  seldom 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  but 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Shasta?  or  the  Bible.  You  near  of  his  moral 
exefence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.' 

* A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,'  replied  I, 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  strain  of 
panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs, — 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.' 

'This  assimilation  of  general  piety,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *wilh  occasional  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  effects.  It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessional standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clergyman  of  real  life 
After  having  been  entertained  with  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine, whom  he  has  been  following  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
new  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  7 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,'  continued  he,  *  because  it  exists  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  thern  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  found  in  the  in- 
genious and  popular  novels  of  the  wU.1^  <&%»*  - 
In  some  of  the**,  *vtu  vital*  taft  aa&uast  vcMs&A* 
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to  give  a  favourable  representation  of  a  clergy, 
man,  he  more  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  par. 
'  pose  of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction.* 
4 1  confess  with  shame,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  yon  allude,  hare  made  me 
too  generally  indulgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  life,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men.' 

•  Good  men  P  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  After  read- 
ing  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Christian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows :  and  to  show 
now  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  point  of 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

'Knowledge  of  the  world,*  continued  he, 
1  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  vice. 
But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  affections 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in. 
flame  his  own  future  reckoning.' 

1  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,'  said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  singling  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  humour.  Why 
qualities  which  excite  ridicule  should  be  neces- 
sarily blended  with  such  as  command  esteem,  is 
what  I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

'Even  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley, '  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attract  affection  by  their  worth  and  benevo- 
lence, there  is  always  a  drawback  from  then 
respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
some  situation  that  is  unclerica),  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose them  to  some  awkward  distress;  there  is 
.some  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the 
reader.*  j 

*  I  have  often,'  replied  I,  •  felt,  that  though  we  j 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  wo  shall  never  ■ 
roverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com-  | 
panion,  but  we  shall  never  look  up  to  him  as  an  . 
instructor.'  | 

4 1  know  no   reason,'  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit  j 
and  humour  as  any  other  man.     And  we  have  ; 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body, ' 
Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve dulness.'     An  author  may  law  folly  make 
his  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather  ' 
us  witty  as  he  can  :  but  he  should  never  make 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is, . 
in  fact,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  parson  is  no  re-  ; 
spec  table  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  candour,  can  I  believe  that  the  mo. 
live  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  purest  kind. 

1  How  far,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  '  authors 
hare  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting  ; 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  bow  far 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute  religion,  so  as 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixtura 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
mind,  unfavourable  to  the  clerical  character 
whether  these  associations  are  not  injurious  even 
to  religion  itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed  to  bs 
excessively  delighted  with  such  com bi nations.' 

•  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John, *  that 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  you  would 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  you  would  no* 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  V 

I  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  replied  he,  'on 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  ae  for  bespeak 
ing  reverence  for  "the  unworthy  individual :  aE 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  bs 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.  The  abettors 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines.  Had 
not  that  spirit  been  providently  extinguished, 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religion 
by  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degrading 
pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  po- 
pular tracts,  than  the  Hobbcs  and  the  Boliag- 
brakes  had  done  by  blending  irreligion  with 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires  and  the  Gib- 
bons by  interweaving  it  into  their  history. 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  our  amusements  it 
swallowed  with  more  danger,  because  with 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  any  thing 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
tcrious  shape.' 

'  I  presume,'  said  Sir  John, '  you  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  coulc 
never  read  without  delight,  the  pointed  wit  of 
Boileau  against  the  spiritual  voluptuaries  of  hi* 
lime,  in  his  admirable  Lutrin.  Perhaps  ynu 
are  not  disposed  to  give  the  same  quarter  to  "the 
pleasant  ridicule  of  Ijc  Sage  V 

1  We  justify  <*us*!ves  as  good  protests  rits," 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  »for  pardoning  the  severe 
but  just  attacks  of  the  reformer  and  the  poet 
on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — Though,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  arn  not  quite  certain  that  eivn 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  authors 
did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  ar.d  then  in- 
dulge themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  see  me  J 
to  bear  upon  religion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  ministers. 
— As  to  lie  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  su^h  good 
company,  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  no  re 
straints  either  moral  or  religious.  And  it  i»  ob- 
vious to  me  that  he  seems  rather  gratified,  thi: 
he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  than  actuated  by  an 
honest  zeal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  '  t'i£: 
the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  lh«  witty 
Opera  of  the  living  Dry  den  did  not  ull  under 
the  same  suspicion.  I  have  often  ohscr/cd.  t'i-: 
as  Lucien  dashes  with  equal  wit  and  equal  viru 
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Jence  at  every  religion,  of  every  name  and  every 
nation,  so  Dryden  with  the  same  diffusive  zeal 
attacks  the  ministers  of  every  religion.  In  ran- 
sacking muftis,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
his  favourite  position, 

That  Priests  of  all  rel.gions  are  toe  same, 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  religions  of 
all  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.' 

4  He  has,  however,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  made 
a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
ful poem  of  the  good  parton. — Yet  even  this 
lovely  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he  do- 
clarea  at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
sake  of  one  exception.' 

4  Rousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
only  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
unfairly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  grave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.' 

'  True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but  don't  you 
perceive  why  he  is  so  represented  ?  He  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrines  of  which 
lie  is  the  teacher.' 

1 1  would  not,'  continued  he,  *  gall  that  man  an 
enemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters who  are  a  dishonour  to  it. — But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
painter  o(  an  imaginary  Tkwickum  or  Supple. 
In  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame- 
able,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ox- 
poses  the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
is,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
ing, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
success  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
on  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  virtue.' 

4 1  have  sometimes,'  said  I,  *  heard  my  father 
express  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
self,  so  forward  to  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
occasions,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  cler- 
gyman as  the  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verly's  chaplain  naturally  put  in  his  hands.'* 

4  You  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
made  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.' 

4 1  grant  it,'  replied  I,  *  but  he  has  made  him 
dull  and  acquiescent.  Ha  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  than  a  pattern.' 

4  Rut  what  I  most  regret,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
is,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  character 
is  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  characteristi- 
cally recommended  by  the  whimsical  knight, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  other 
far  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator — I  mean,  the  practice  of  (he  mi- 
nister of  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
farmers  and  peasants  the  most  learned,  logi- 
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cal,  and  profound  discourses  in  the  English  Ian 
guage.' 

4  It  has,  I  believe,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  sermons 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Fleetwood,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sanderson.* 

4  But  this  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
;  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  in 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  fijpm 
it,  to  establish  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  *  instead  of 
waHing  their  spirits  in  laborious  compositions 
of  their  own.1 

'Surely,'  replied  I,  'an  enemy  of  religion 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effectual 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Christianity  has 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

4 1  am  sorry,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  that  sucn  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  reducing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  little  more  then  a  form, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at- 
tending public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in- 
stitution, without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  putt  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.' 

*  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  those 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartily  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.' 

4 My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation. You,  a  man  of  learning  ana*  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  now  would  the 
tenants,  the  workmen,  and  the  servants,  (for  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  com- 
posed,) how  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  thsm  ?  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pfeases  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off"  the  instruction  of  the 
multitude  t  If  we  may  twist  a  text  from  its  na- 
tural import,  is  it  4  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth'  to  feast  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa- 
ri** ?' 
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encourage  my  addresses  with  a  promptitude 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  my  affection,  yet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithstanding  I 
made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  outward  expres- 
sion, could  not  escape  either  his  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to 
relax  in  the  strictness  with  which  they  had 
avoided  speaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves,  yet  it 
tome  how  or  other  never  failed  to  6nd  its  way 
intoall  conversation  in  whioh  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 
Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla*s  bower  with  Mrs. 
•  Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender- 
neas  and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
bad  recently  heard  from  Edwards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often 
visiting  them  without  regard  to  weather,  oi*the 
accommodation  of  a  carriage. 

*  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  you  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tem- 
per, might,  with  the  same  education,  the  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha- 
bits and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  her  example, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  more  important  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  dis- 
couraging superiority,  which  others  might  be 
deterred  from  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  every  girl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.* 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty,' replied  she,  smiling,  'you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
indispensable.  I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession.  It  is  a  mistake.  Charity  is  the  calling 
of  a  lady ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profession. 
Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
as  in  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted 
'  with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge,  they 
cannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.' 
I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
said  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,'  replied  she,  'that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
diste  neighbourhood.     We  are  of  opinion,  that 

Ml  should  not  be  left  undone  any  where,  but  \ht\A 


there  it  should  be  done  indispensably.  We  con- 
sider our  own  parish  as  our  more  appropriate 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fixing  Ibe 
bounds  of  our  habitation,'  seems  to  have  made 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  it 
It  is  thus  he  explains  why  he  admits  natural 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making  the  wants  of  one 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  the  com- 
paasion  of  the  other. 

*  Surely,9  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  the  reason  is 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  the  afflu- 
ent ought  to  be  most  liberally,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.  There  seems  indeed  to  be 
a  double  motive  for  it  The  same  act  involves 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  The  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estates,  is  ra- 
ther justice  than  charity.  '  Tia  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  great  Lord 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  them. 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  possess  great 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comfort*,  and  even 
their  riches.  'Tis  a  commutation,  in  which,  as 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  is  our 
duty  to  diminish  the  difference,  of  paramonat 
obligation.' 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  next  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied, '  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in- 
centive. But  should  the  little  ones  find  that 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  might 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  praise,  their 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  va- 
nity, and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  God 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The  mo- 
tive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  stripped 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.' 

On  my  ensuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  schemes 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  and  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  since 
been  a  frequent  witness  of  their  admirable  me- 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  in- 
volve the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh  !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutress,  a  directress, 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspices, 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happier 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Bel  field  had  joined  us  while  we  were 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  that 
thovxgYt  \m  11am  «txtfe%V  wv  Ibe  general  principle 
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of  bcnerolence,  which  be  considered  is  a  most 
imperious  duty,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 
as  so  lively  a  pleasure,  that  he  was  almost  ready 
to  suspect  if  it  were  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 
find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 
large  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  but  money ;  while  time,  inquiry^  discri- 
mination, system,  he  confessed  he  bad  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  bad  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 
for  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 
to  hard- heartedness  and  covetousness,  he  warmly 
exercised ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
*  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
those  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution,  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had  he 
ever  considered,  as  evory  man  should  do,  because 
every  man's  means  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 
sum. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  cer- 
tain popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  re- 
ligious charities ;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ed  his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  argument  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwillingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and 
clothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  affording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
ed  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it' 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing,  that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
casuist,  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  venture  however  to  say,  that  even  on  your 
own  ground  it  appears  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
blest charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
sin  ?  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
even  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli. 
gious  exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
vice  7  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
by  the  infusion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
shall  check  idleness,  drinking,  and  extrava- 
gance, we  put  them  in  the  way  to  become 
healthier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
satisfy  your  benevolent  heart.' 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Mr.  Ttrrel  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrupted  a  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  on  which  we  were  just  en. 
tering. 

'Do  you  know,  Stanley,'  'said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
'  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  your  house  the  other  day  in 
favour  of  readjpg.  He  has  ever  since  bean  ran- 
sacking the  shelves  for  idle  books ' 


'  I  should  be  seriously  concerned,'  replied  Mr 
Stanley,  '  if  any  thing  I  had  said  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  stu- 
dies, or  diverted  him  from  the  important  pur- 
suit of  religious  knowledge.* 

•  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel,  'he  has  since  that  conver- 
sation begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  mornings 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is,  only  an  hour's  lei- 
sure in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  Heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  'and  fiction,  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  belle  $  lettre$  nonsense ;  and  if  he 
be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire of  the  poets.' 

'That  is  rather  two  sweeping  a  sentence,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  '  It  would,  I  grant  you,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  works 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  excep- 
tionable, were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  your 
pile.' 

'  And  if  fuel  failed,'  said  Sir  John  Bel  field, 
1  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's  altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  French  romances  neatly  gilt. 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble  cover- 
ed octavos  from  the  modern  school. — But  having 
made  this  concession,  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Petroniua, 
a  profane  Lucretius,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and 
corrupt— -shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  corruptors  of  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  blameless  ' 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possess  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
pable of  diffusing  so  much  mischief,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  no  small  benefit  That  it  has  been 
so  often  abused  by  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  man 
for  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  God.* 

4 1  cannot  think,'  said  I,  '  that  the  Almighty 
conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imsgination  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  inptroir^ent  of  civil, 
ization.  Poetry  has  not  only  preceded  science 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  has  in 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wheelbarrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favourable 
symptom.' 
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'  I  rej(  c»  to  hear  it  if  declining,'  mid  Tyrrol. 
I  hope  that  what  is  decaying,  may  in  time  be 
extinguished.* 

4  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted  with 
what  I  was  displeased,'  replied  I.  *  I  met  with 
philosophers,  who  were  like  Plato  in  nothing  but 
in  his  abhorrence  of* the  Muses ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  emulate  Alexander  in  his  conquests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  4  the 
house  of  Pindarus.' 

4  The  art  of  poetry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, ( is  to 
touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind;  to  multiply  and  to 
•salt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  intellectual, 
may  help  to  exclude  such  as  are  gross,  in  beings 
so  addicted  to  sensuality,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow- 
able to  seise  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing so  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
fair  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have  no 
stated  employment ;  and  who,  having  more  lei. 
sure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fashion 
from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  dissolute;  to 
•natch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming-table,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
eMning-table,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
the  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

4  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  culti- 
vate their  taste,  and  innocently  indulge  their 
fancy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youthful  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn, 
ing  more  various ;  in  all  which  excellencies  our 
first-rate  poets  certainly  excel  their  vicious  com- 
petitors.* 

•Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  aaid  Sir  John, 
♦throw  into  the  enemy's  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  often  successfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
artillery  cannot  reach  ?' 

4  Let  us,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  rescue  from 
the  bands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
and  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
had  written  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  if 
all  good  men  totally  despised  them.' 

1  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  I  be. 
iieve  that  a  god  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  works  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.' 

4  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
as  we  certainly  may  be,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  we 
want  no  such  resources.     I  myself,  though  I 
strongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  for 
the  indulgence,  which  yot  I  would  allow,  though 
with  groat  discrimination,  to  the  young  and  the  i 
unoccupied.    What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the  | 
champion*  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  tliem  nuc- 
eessfally  to  combat  the  leadors  of  vice  and  infi-  | 
delity,  if  *  e  refuse  to  let  thorn  be  occasionally  ' 


sharpened  and  polished  by  such  stadias  ?  That 
model  of  brilliant  composition,  Bishop  Jereay 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  4  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  ar- 
rows at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.* 

4 1  know,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  a 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
defence  from  the  classic  armoury  ;  but,  to  drop 
all  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  truth 
and  virtue  against  men  whose  minds  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  that  is  elegant,  strengthened  with 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  that 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  question — U 
he  likely  to  engage  with  due  advantage  if  his. 
own  mind  be  destitute  of  the  embellishments 
with  which  their's  abound  ?  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruments, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  useless, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponents  ?' 

4  While  young  men  will  be  amused,'  aaid  Sir 
John,  '  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  tafely  amused.  We  should  not  there- 
fore wish  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  facultist 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  fcr 
them  in  readers.' 

4  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that  ever 
was  effected  by  any  one  poet,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
4  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtless  be  produced.' 

4  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion,  Sir,'  said 
1, 4 1  fear  is  too  true :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readers* 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Spen- 
ser or  Cowley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind? Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plunge 
Gay  or  Goldsmith  7  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  living 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  ?  What  reader  has  Mason 
corrupted,  or  what  reader  has  Cow  per  not  bene- 
fitted ?  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poem 
as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty  to 
be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confined  himself  in  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
arc,  how  little  service  would  he  havo  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted  !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now. 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclastet  ? 
Who  does  not  read  Comus  V 

•What  then,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  4you  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in  read- 
ing idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose,  in  read- 
ing loose  romances  ?' 

*  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I  de- 
precate,' said  Mr.  Stanley,  4  that  I  would  con- 
sign the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the  best 
hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  our  youth,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  their  lei- 
sure only,  to  such  •  muse  men  ts  ;  and  that  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  disengage  them  from  worse  pur 
suits.  It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence ;  it  is 
not  poetry,  but  sensuality,  which  axe  the  p 
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railing  evil*  of  the  day— evils  far  more  fatal  in 
thomselvcs,  far  more  durable  in  their  effect*, 
than  the  perusal  of  works  of  wit  and  genius. 
Imagination  will  cool  of  itself.  The  cnerres. 
ounce  of  fancy  will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing 
dissipation,  but  paralyzing  idlones,  but  degrad- 
ing self-love. 

Grow*  with  ibeir  growth,  and  strengthens  with  their 
atninfth. 

'  A  judicious  reformer/  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
accommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
an  imaginary  evil.  When  Hie  old  romances, 
tho  grand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias,  the  Cassandra*, 
the  Pbaramonds,  and  the  Amadiaes,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
fury  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
reign  of  Cervantes  to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
our  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  his  cor. 
rupt  but  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
mischievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment. 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti- 
mentality was  the  disease  which  then  required 
to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  softness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
mance is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
somewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  accompa- 
nied it  We  have  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of 
either  :  nor  have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading  and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking 
characteristic  of  our  day,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment <in  tho  wildnest  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
rapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.* 

1  Surely,*  said  I,  (L* Almanac  dee  Gourmands 
at  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
a«  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  coinpa- 
rative  merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  at  dignified 
an  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
or  Tasso  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  (•ulliver*s  land  of  the 
Houvlinhnms,  the  keoping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
< treat  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
keep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.* 


CHAP.  XXX 

I  sTaouxD  out  alone,  intending  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  but  was   prevonted   by  meeting   the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  waa  coming  to  the 
(•rove.     I  could  not  love  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  subject  that  waa  seldom  absent  ' 
from  my  thought*.     I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on  ; 
which  I  had  no  new  discoveries  lo  impart.     He 
told  inr,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election  ! 
my  ht-arl  bad  made.     I  was  surprised  at  his  pc.  1 
nitration.    He  smiled,  and  told  me,  *  he  took  no  I 


great  credit  for  his  sagacity,  in  perceiving  what 
was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  indifferent 
than  himself.  That  I  resembled  those  animals 
who  by  hiding  their  heads  in  the  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  see  them.' 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  Lu- 
cille, whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers  7  *  As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  of  no  man  who  haa  so 
many  rivals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  havo  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour, not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  large 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
visit*  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  handsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that'  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucille. 

1  You  may  set  your  heart  at  real,'  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  be 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness of  his  religious  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishroents.* 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy  !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
*  Another  proposal,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, '  waa  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  bim  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en. 
tertaincd  a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded 
ahe  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  respect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  she  sincere- 
ly desired  to  retain  aa  a  friend,  him  whom  she 
felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept* 

After  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  puri- 
ty and  grnerosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  aa  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particularly  aa  to  her  religioua  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  mi- 
which  related  to  Lueilla. 

4  Miss  Stanley,*  replied  he, '  is  governed  by  a 
simple,  practical  end,  in  all  hrr  religious  pur 
suita.  She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  customary  form ;  nor 
to  exen  iee  her  ingenuity  by  allegorixing  literal 
passages,  or  spirituslizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
•he  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  heraclf  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  self- 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  disposition*,  and  to  detect 
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•very  latent  evil  in  her  heart  She  lives  in  the 
'  regular  habjt  of  prayer ;  not  only  that  she  may 
implore  pardon  for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
strength  against  it  She  told  me  one  day  when 
she  was  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exa- 
mine the  aotual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
were  her  particular  wants.  She  has  read  much 
scripture  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
which  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly implore  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  she 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port. She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  than  those  abstruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
so  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
so  ready  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

•That  soflness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
is  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  temper,  though  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
.  viction  of  un worthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
suming manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant ; 
the  never  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself.  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness ;  for  the 
sense  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
ftuth  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
Abetter  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from' 
a  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

•  One  day,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  when  I 
blamed  her  gently  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  on  some  Ferious  point,  she 
said,  'I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lest  I  really  should  assume  a  de- 
gree of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.     My 

B'eat  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  myself 
y  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  five  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
sentiments,  that  I  am  often  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  protending  to  feel  in 
my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in  my 
judgment.  When  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,' 
continued  she,  *  I  often  caught  myself  saying 
mechanically,  l  God's  will  be  done !'  when  I 
blush- d  to  own,  how  little  I  folt  in  my  heart  of 
that  resignation  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
vish.' 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 

word  Dr.  Burlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my  fears 

that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  my  de- 

terU,  to  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 

bopet.    •  Yoa  hare  my  cordial  wishes  for  yout 


success,*  said  he,  *  though  I  shall  lament  the  day 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  oar  fiekb, 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel  field  joined  urn.  As  it 
was  very  hot,  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  condoet 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  through  a  smalt 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  before 
observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies9 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  and 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  J  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucilla  would  al- 
low so  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  or- 
namented ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  she 
can  to  shut  it  out,'  replied  he.  *  I  will  tell  yoa 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taste 
of  m  v  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  ani- 
lity in  her.  But  if  I  betray  her  yon  most  not 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  they 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made  a 
prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  them  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage; 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  fromhis 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kUn  ;  to  this  he  adds 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  prs-, 
sents  some  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  wed- 
ding dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  far 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John, '  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove,  that  I 
have  been  struck  with  observing  bow  many  be- 
nefits naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  which 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent 
never  think.' 

4  You  have  heard,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  (tbat  Miss 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.  When  she 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  began  to  reflect  that 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  employment  was  at* 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor  profit  to  any 
one  but  herself,  and  she  became  jealous  of  a  gra- 
tification which  was  so  entirely  selfish.  She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father, 
and  stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  their 
little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  young  apple 
trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgetting  to  embellish  their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey-suckles.  These  last  she  trans- 
plants from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  vil- 
lage garden,  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look 
after  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  a 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  is 
done  at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground; 
•  otherwise,'  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  my  charity  and  not  her's,  and  she  would  get 
thanked  for  a  kindness  which  would  cost  her  i 
nothing.'  The  warm-hearted  little  Phcsbeco-ope- 
taAea  \n  ttna,  %M  %&  tax  watet'%  labours  of  lov*»* 
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1  Some  inch  anioo  of  charity  with  every  per. 
eonal  indulgence,  she  generally  impoaee  on  her. 
•elf  and  from  thia  association  ahe  hat  acquired 
another  virtue,  for  ahe  tells  me  smiling,  she  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
ticing frugality  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  afford  both  her  own  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  charitable  act  which  ahe  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  giro  up  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  also.  By  thia  self-denial 
she  gets  a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
mand, and  thus  is  enabled  to  afford  both  next 
time.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 

Sardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  trees.  *  Well, 
ames,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  how  dose  your  nursery 
thrive  V  •  Why,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  are 
rather  thin  of  stout  trees  at  present  You  know 
we  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty-six  of  my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
besides  half  a  doxen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
pi  urns.  But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  for  Miss 
Luc  ilia  makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provide**  for 
a  wedding,  come  when  it  will.' 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleised  with 
*  observing  so  many  young  orchards  and  nV-.rish- 
ing  cottage  gardens  in  the  village  ;  little  did  I 
suspect  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comfort 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  they  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
ness and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  aaked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  which 
ncmrd  infirm.     *  I  am  but  weak.  Sir,'  said  he, 

*  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago  but  for  the  *Squire*s  family.  Ho 
gives  me  tho  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cille allows  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  for  one 
day's  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don't  let  me  earn  it,  for  she  is  always  watch, 
ing  for  fear  it  should  be  too  hoi  or  too  cold,  or 
too  wet  for  me  :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  this  tool. house,  that  she  may 
be  sure  I  take  it ;  for  she  says  servants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided  for  them, 
but  don't  care  to  take  them.  Then  she  watches 
that  I  don't  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grans, 
which,  she  says,  gives  labouring  men  so  much 
rheumatism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waistcoat,  Sir,  with  her  own  hands.  At  Christ, 
mas  they  gave  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
for  I  neve*  ann  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
fm '  benefactors.* 

•  aaked  some  further  questions,  only  to  have 
ihe  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
Lurills.     '  But,  Air,'  said  he,  interrupting  mo, 

•  I  h«*ar  bad  new-,  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
honour  forgive  me.*  'What  do  you  mean, 
Jartw*  >'  said  I,  seeing  his  eyo  fill.  *  Why, 
Sir,  all  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  harr'it 
that  you  are  come  to  carry  off  Mi*s  Lncilla. 
God  bl»ss  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Ed«ards,  Sir,  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
gentlemen,  but  indeed,  indssd,  I  don't  know  who 
ean  oWrve  her.    She  wUl  carry  a  bkseing 


wherever  she  goes.'  The  honest  fellow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  hie  coat  to  brush  away  hie  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  hie 
honest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley'* 
school,  passed  us  with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  haste, 
Rachel,  you  are  after  your  time.* 

'  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,'  said 
Dr.  Bkrlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  nose, 
gays?'  *Yes,  Sir,*  said  James;  *I  forgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soou 
as  the  school  is  over,  the  younger  Misses  giro 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  tho 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  a  shilling,  halt 
of  which  thev  make  her  lav  out  to  bring  homo 
a  little  tea  for  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  buy  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing,  Sir.* 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  softly* 
said,  *  O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil- 
lings would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it' 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There, 
at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  new. mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
ont  of  which  they  were  earnest]?  employed  in 
sorting  and  tying  up  nosegays.  Wo  stood  somo 
time  admiring  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  their  prettily 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket,  with 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  frsnu 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay  that  had  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

4  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Louisa  7*  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  tho 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a- piece.  Sir,' 
replied  she.  »  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  wo 
can't  make  up  our  doxen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma's  'flowers,  and  wo 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Pfarbo 
said  it  might  be  tempting  him.'  Little  Jano 
lamented  that  Lucilla  had  given  them  nothing- 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  and  used  to  have  good  one# 
of  her  own,  but  who  hae  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com. 
mon  price  for  a  nosegay  for  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  thej 
green- house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  say  no- 
thing. When  we  wslk  that  way  we  often  leato 
her  somo  flowers  onrsclves,  and  would  do  it 
oftener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  1rade.' 

A«  we  walked  away  from  the  swr#t  prattlers. 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  'Th?ee  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  iwne  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasure*.  The  set  in 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  habit, 
which  btlen  to  take  us  out  of  self;  whtoh  teethe* 
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us  to  transfer  our  attention  from  our  own  grati- 
fication, to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  another.* 

•  I  confess,'  said  Lady  Bel  field,  as  we  entered 
the  house,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
ib  as  any  part  of  charily  to  train  my  children  to 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  their  time  or  their  plea, 
sore  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.1 

1  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  our 
money,  not  thoir's.  It  is,  I  (ear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality, and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 
joyment. They  well  know  we  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  shall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  whatever  they  give  away, 
so  that  we  have  hitherto  afforded  them  no  op- 
portunity to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
I  begin  to  fear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  covetousness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
more  they  give  the  more  they  shall  get.  We 
must  correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  soon  as 
we  go  home.* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  few  days  after,  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton's,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
able and  unreserved  than  his  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  his  former  un  worthiness,  which  mado 
him  feci  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindncss.  He  manifest- 
ed evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth ;  and  from  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been  informed 
with  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accession 
of  right-minded  acquaintance  which  her  hus- 
band made.  Though  Iter  natural  modesty  pre- 
vented her  from  introducing  any  subject  horself, 
yet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
by  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

Aflera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  commonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
against  religion.  4  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *  I  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
myself.  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
1  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  above  ail  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  ttvay  the  im favourable  opinions  of  men 
of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre. 
•urao  that  you,  gentlemen,  aro  not  ignorant  of 
the  orron  of  my  early  life— error  indeed  ia  in 


appellation  far  too  mild — I  shall  not  scruple 1 
own  to  you  the  source  of  those  prejudices  worn 
retarded  my  progress,  even  after  I  betas* 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  ssl 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  Ion?  before  1 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  1  renoanesl 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  mjat 
horrence  of  them.' 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  oar  selves  extras* 
ly  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declaration  uc 
assured  him  that  his  further  declaration*  vsa* 
not  only  gratify  but  benefit  us. 

•Educated  as  I  had  been,1  said  Mr.  Cute 
4  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  new 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  than  asy*. 
tematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtless  course  sf 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  thai  Christian*! 
might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  baa 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  ksi 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  truth  at  the  As*, 
tain,  tor  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bisk, 
I  had  no  readier  means  for  forming  my  jssf- 
ment,  than  by  observing,  though  with  a  eartJai 
and  casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  produced  ■ 
those  who  professed  to  be  influenced  by  iL- 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejudice; 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  my  de- 
like  of  the  profession.  All  the  charges  broogst 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustomed* 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  rivets*! 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  bclwosi 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvissi 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  mart 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach,  a 
they  know  the  world  is  always  on  the  wmka, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirm- 
ed than  removed. 

*  I  seized  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton'sabsenet 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  bet 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  mother  of  my  inestimable  wife,  whs 
made  a  great  parade  of  religion,  pressed  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whose  con- 
duct she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  wheat 
principles  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  as- 
favourable  opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  rt 
ligious  mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  govers* 
ed  in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my*  poor  father,  who 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  e> 
tremcly  lowered  any  respect  which  I  might 
have  previously  been  induced  to  entertain  for 
characters  of  that  description.  Nor  was  this 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known  him  while  a  profes- 
sed man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his  violent  temper,  his  narrow 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  his 
vices. 

'I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  ehi- 
mera.  My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  cos- 
firmed  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  new 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  change 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  with  a  new  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  only  laid 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  taken  up  another, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  his  virtues,  and 
wilh  the  addition  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pride 
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mnd  self-confidence ;  for  with  hypocrisy  I  have 
no  right  to  charge  any  man.  I  observed  that 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  his  new  friend*,  rather 
courted  attack  than  avoided  it  They  consider- 
ed discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
and  every  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliation  as 
an  abandonment  of  faith.  They  eagerly  as- 
cribed to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
often  excited  by  their  peculiarities.  I  fonnd 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
their  singularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
persecution.  I  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od- 
dities 

*  At  Tyrol's  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
especially,  were  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre- 
jadioes.  I  had  learned  from  my  favourite  Ro- 
man poet  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
making  a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
worthy  of  a  God,  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
think  this  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 
sical. So  thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

4  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed  in  all 
his  works,  so  his  4  never-failing  Providence  or* 
dereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  offensive  in 
the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  God  and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  every 
trivial  occasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogical  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was 
of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis- 
gusted with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  their  ab- 
surdity gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

'  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina- 
tion to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse  to  what 
3he  called  the  leading  $  of  Providence.  In  mat- 
ters of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  disliae ; 
and  while  they  conceal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
their  prejudices.* 

•  As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly  right,' 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  4  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
gress, as  to  be  rather  searching  for  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry.* 

■  You  will  grant,  however,*  said  I,  '  that  it  it 
a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gesture,  an  unmodulated  voice;  bis 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed. Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,1 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  higher 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  dis- 
like. The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
me  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  him ;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other/ 

4 1  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  de- 
cent They  were  considered  as  more  creditable. 


drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another,  )  but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 


she  was  impelled,  or  directed,  or  overruled.  I 
observed  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
these  leadings  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
-sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
snch  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  impious.  To  the  actual 
dispensations  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape,  I  did 
not  observe  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 

rtrsons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion, 
must  own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fas- 
tidious, I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  false  grammer,  were  neces- 
sarily eonnected  with  religion.  The  sacrifice 
of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
English.* 

'  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
remarks,  Sir,*  said  I,  *  you  must  allow  that  whon 
men  are  determined  at  all  events  to  hunt  down 
religious  characters,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 


plary.  They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  moro  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  but 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.  Rigid  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  its  oxternal  rites,  but  lit- 
tie  influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  cha- 
ritable spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  of  her  out- 
ward forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.  Of  her  *piritual 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.  I  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  for  those 
who  differed  from  them,  though  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.  They 
were  cordial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  they 
lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thought  the  controversy  about  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  of  more  consequence  than,  tta 
event  itself,  which  VhaX  fcata%\  tstafcntaa? 
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I  My  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  as  toon  ai  ht  had  done 
speaking,  '  you  have  accounted  very  naturally 
for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
you  adopted  is  standards.  They  all  differed  as 
much  from  the  right  as  they  differed  from  each 
other ;  end  the  truth  is,  their  Tenement  desire 
to  differ  from  each  other  was  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  right  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  .chosen,  that 
they  proved  nothing  against  Christianity.  The 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  persons  who  deter- 
red you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster 
in  their  res|iective  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarcely 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  soberly  and  sound- 
ly pious.* 

'My  own  subsequent  experience,'  resumed 
Mr.  Carlton, '  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrought  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
example,  to  have  less  interest  in  believing  that 
Christianity  was  false,  I  then  applied  myself  to 
search  for  reasons,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
But  plain,  abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  influence  me  to  act,  as  well  as 
proofs  which  should  incline  me  to  believe; 
something  which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  ail  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  want, 
rd  urgnments  more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle  it  must  be  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  wero 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high.  : 

'  I  Began  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henrietta's  { 
Bible.  There  indeed  I  found  that  the  spirit  of  ' 
religion  was  invested  with  just  such  a  body  as 
I  had  wished  to  see;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  pourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  correspondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  principles  which  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  ? 

I I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  less  difficult  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  my  wife,  my  visit?  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  encourage.!;  nor  was  I  myself  for- 
ward  t  >  srek  the  rociety  which  shunned  inc. 
Even  of  those  superior  c  hi  meters,  with  Jthom  I 
did  occasionally  associate,  I  had  i.ot  cr.me  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  estimate.' 

*  Disinterestedness  and  consistency  hid  be- 
come with  me  a  sort  of  touch. atone,  by  which 
to  trv  the  characters  I  was  investigating.     My 


experiment  was  favourable.  I  had  for  aw 
time  examined  my  wife's  conduct,  with  a  et 
ture  of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  and  increbir 
as  to  the  motive.  I  had  seen  her  fbregoiaf  br 
own  indulgences,  that  she  might  augmestusi 
of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  little  reaaas 
love.  Here  were  the  two  qualities  I  reqnt 
with  a  renunciation  of  self  without  para*  r 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  instue. 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Bern 
exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  doriai> 
week,  the  best  commentary  on  his  Sosdnt 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  livinf  ■ 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  he  possessed^ 
cause  the  change  would  diminish  his  usuilasa, 
I  was  ttmggcrtd. 

'  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  sprassr 
their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts  of  k> 
neficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their  host  a 
charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncing  a? 
such  confidence,  and  trusting  entirely  to  assur 
foundation ; — wlien  I  saw  Locilla,  a  girl  a* 
eighteen,  refusing  a  young  nobleman  oft  our 
estate,  and  neither  disagreeable  in  his  perns 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  ground  of  si 
loose  principles ;  when  the  noble  rejection  ef  ai 
daughter  was  supported  by  the  parents,  whet 
principles  no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  « 
fortune  could  subvert  or  shake — I  was  a» 
vinced. 

*  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  thenar 
nature,  were  exactly  tbe  test  I  had  been  seekisf 
Hero  was  disinterested/test  upon  full  pna 
Here  was  consistency  between  practice  and  ■> 
fession.  By  such  examples,  and  by  conii*3y 
adopting  those  principles  which  produced  tkea 
together  with  a  daily  increasing  sense  afar 
past  enormities,  I  hope  to  become  in  time  las 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace 
on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.' 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mr* 
Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  silently  ft* 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  myself  vtz 
deeply  affected  with  the  frank  and  honett  nar- 
rative to  which  we  had  been  listening.  It  raiite 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  for  the  narrav 
which  has  since  been  continually  augmenting 
I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  his  state,  for  the  dif- 
ficulties which  impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advance- 
ment will  bo  less  sure,  because  it  has  been  gn- 
dual.  His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salutary 
guard.  Tho  apparent  slowness  of  his  progm* 
has  arisen  from  his  dread  of  self-deception,  as: 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indication  e." 
his  sincerity. 

*  Rut  did  you  not  find,1  said  I,  *  that  the  piety 
of  these  more  correct  Christians  drew  up« 
them  nearly  as  much  censure  and  suspicion  v 
the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusiasts  ?  And  thi: 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far  rcmor 
cd  from  effective  pioty  as  from  wild  fanaticism, 
ran  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  7* 

*  With  those/  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  •  who  are 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  ox- 
sistency  can  stand  their  determined  opposition 
but  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  rej«: 
the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  *i£ 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence.* 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  generi! 
subject,  yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from  r. 
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reie 
id  Suunlon  had  been  mined  by  Mr.  Carlton 
Mm  one  of  the  causes  which  had  strengthened  his 
.unsteady  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
Were  U Iking  over  their  youthful  connections,  I 
resumed  with  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  mc, 
Che  interesting  topic. 

*  I»rd  Staunton,*  said  she,  *  is  a  relation,  and 
not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used  to  take 
snore  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's  society  when  it 
%ras  less  improving,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
is  become  really  valuable ;  yet  he  often  visits  us. 
3! in*  Stanley  now  and  then  indulges  me  with 
ISer  company  for  a  day  or  two.  In  tho  visits 
l«ord  Siauntnn  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  ti  nes.  fie  was  enchanted  with  her  per. 
sjon  and  manners,  and  exerted  every  art  and 
faculty  of  pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
lie  possesses.  Though  we  should  both  have  re. 
jotccd  in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  family 
at  the  (J rove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
it  iny  duty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu. 
larity  of  my  cousin's  conduct  in  one  particular 
instance,  as  well  as  the  general  looseness  of  his 
religious  principles.  The  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
good  breeding  as  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  roof;  and  he  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per. 
son.  When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry. 

•  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Miss  Stanley  was  with  me.  He  found  us  in 
my  dressing -room  reading  together  a  Ditiertm- 
tntn  on  the  pjwrr  of  religion  to  rsenge  the  heart. 
Dreading  some  *evity,  I  strove  to  hide  the  bonk. 
but  he  look  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
•ye  on  the  title,  he  said,  laughing,  *This  is  a 
ibolixh  subject  enough  ;  a  good  heart  does  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
it*  three  having  any  thing  to  do.1  Luc  ilia  spoke 
not  a  syllable.  All  tho  light  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She  listened, 
bat  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con- 
versation between  us,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
assert  tho  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.  Lord  Sua u ton 
treated  my  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera,  and 
said,  *  He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
than  to  adopt  such  a  methodisticil  notion ;  pro. 
fnsaing  at  the  same  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
virtue  and  goodness,  which  lie  said,  bowing  to 
Miss  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
at  all ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
similar  expressions,  all  implying  contempt  of 
xny  position,  and  exclusive  compliment  to  hei. 

'  After  dinner,  Lueilla  stole  away  from  a 
conversation  which  wss  not  very  interesting  to 
her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  summer-house, 
knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  sit  long 
at  table.  But  his  lordship,  missing  her  for 
whom  the)  visit  was  meant,  soon  broke  up  the 
party,  and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur* 
surd  her  to  the  summer-house.  After  a  pro. 
fusion  of  compliments,  expressive  of  his  high 
admiratiin,  he  declared  his  passion  in  very 
strong  and  explicit  terns,  sad  requested  bar 
permission  to  make  prepoanJs  to  her  father. 


to  which  he  ooncsivsd  she  could  hats  no  pos- 
sible objection. 

1  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness  lor 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she  had  to  offer 
in  turn ;  she  earnestly  desired  the  business 
might  go  no  further,  and  that  he  would  spars 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  always  kindly  allowed  lier  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  in  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

4  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at  a  re- 
jection so  wholly  unexpected,  he  insisted  oa 
knowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  ?  was  it 
his  fortune  7  was  it  his  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 
neither.  His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  He  still  ve- 
hemently insisted  on  her  assigning  tho  true 
cause.  8he  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  she  feared  his  principles  were 
not  those  of  a  man  with  whom  she  could  van 
ture  to  trust  bar  own. 

*  He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  be  rated  very  highly,  lie  could 
bear  with  the  chargo  brought  against  his  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  ia 
the  part  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  *  If 
that  be  all,*  said  he  gaily,  *  the  objection  is  at 
an  end  ;  your  charming  society  will  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.1 

*  What,  mv  Lord,'  said  she,  her  courage  in 
creasing  with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  yea 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  that 
the  work  of  changing  the  heart  was  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himself?  You  do  not  now 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.  That 
work  which  is  loo  hard  for  Omnipotence,  youi 
flattery  would  make  ins  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accomplish.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  Is 
the  number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  risk- 
ed their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  folly,  after 
my  presumption  had  incurred  its  just  punish- 
ment.* 

*  So  say  iny,  she  left  the  summer-house  with 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  increased  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  his 
pride  almost  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  he  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign. His  applications  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  has  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses, both  from  the  parents  and  the  daughter, 
he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us  as  Lu- 
cille now  never  comes  near  us,  except  he  is 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it 
would  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  been 
insuperable;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
ference is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  sure 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  a 
chiawrieal  objection.' 

I  returned  to  the  Grots,  not  only  cares  of 
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every  jealous  fating,  but  transported  with  raeh 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  and  parity  of 
Miss  Stanley's  mind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Miss  Sfabkeb,  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
though  her  person  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  fortune  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast  She  is 
remarkable  for  hsr  pretension  to  odd  and  oppo- 
site qualities.  She  is  something  of  a  scholar, 
and  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
outrides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
excels  in  driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canvass, 
iog  at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
for  all  other  merit.  In  her  adoption  of  any  la- 
lent,  or  her  exercise  of  any  quality,  it  is  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  is  not 
feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  lofty  phieton,  and  when  she  came  in, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire, 

the  loud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated  a  dis- 
position rather  to  confer  protection  than  to  ac- 
cept it 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  commit  Mr. 
Stanley's  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  science,  in  which  she  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
lously, not  to  diminish  by  her  conversation  the 
character  she  was  so  desirous  to  establish,  that 
her  efforts  defeated  the  end  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure. She  was  witty  with  all  her  mirth,  arid  her 
sarcastic  turn,  for  wit  it  was  not,  made  little 
amends  for  her  want  of  simplicity.  I  perceived 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
and  the  incredible.  She  ventured  to  tell  a 
story  of  two,  so  litilo  within  the  verfre  of  ordi- 
nary probability,  that  she  risked  her  credit  for 
veracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  such  relations  seldom 
pays  the  rclater  for  the  hazard  run  by  the  com- 
municalion. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
peculiarities  c'  her  charnctcr.  She  never  sees 
any  difficulties  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
hetutating  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  determi- 
nation, she  alone  is  never  at  a  loss.  Her  an- 
swer always  follows  the  proposition,  without  a 
moment's  interval  for  examination  hentelf,  or, 
for  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
livering an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day  come 
in  to  perform  his  family  devotions  somewhat  t 


latter  than  usual.  I  eould  perceive  that  he  he 
been  a  little  moved.  Hie  countenance  wnsa 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  it  am 
ed  to  be  a  seriousness  untinctured  with  net. 
He  confessed,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  tat 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  brags* 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  fiat 
she  had  committed.  4  She  has  not,"  said  k\ 
•told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  an 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  prist, 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  dm  tf 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  ** 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  sats 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day.  8at 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carrying  fad 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  farsaa 
her  contingent  of  nosegay  to  Rachel's  bus* 
This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prefer  tolas 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgences:  the  im- 
portance we  should  assign  to  the  privsua 
would  be  setting  too  much  value  on  the  esjw- 
ment' 

4  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  said  He 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  T« 
tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous  ardea, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  woula  not  sondes  as 
independence  of  her  mind,  and  make  a  taav, 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  very  faults  {in 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.*  Even  Last 
Belfield,  to  whose  soft  and  tender  heart  uw  ray 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  carried 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  •  if  he  did  sK 
think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  ofisaei 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.' 

*  The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,'  replied  at, 
'but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  oa- 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterfuge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisr.' 

*  But  the  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lady  Bo- 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  haw 
always  admired  her  correctness  in  her  pleasu: 
prattle.' 

1  It  is  for  the  very  reason,'  replied  Mr.  SUnkr, 
1  that  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  contrary  tendency. — As  the  fault  is  a 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  so 
too.  For  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  in  a 
way  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  recur 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  but  of 
an  indolent  temper,  through  a  negligence  in 
watching  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit, 
suffered  his  only  eon  to  run  on  from  one  stage 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  turbu- 
lent vices  out  of  sight.  Impatient  when  ayoalb 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he  became  noto- 
riously profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  it 
length  too  thin  to  conceal  from  his  mistaken 
father  his  more  palpable  vices.  His  artifice* 
finally  involved  him  in  a  duel,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  fnend. 

*  This  sad  example  led  me  in  my  o«in  family 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  often  say, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  This 
seems  strikingly  true  in  our  conniving  at  the 
faults  of  our  children.  If  we  really  believed 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  could  we  for  the 
sake  oC  a  TMroMftix^  sjatincation,  not  so  most 
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to  oar  child  as  to  ourselves,  (which  is  the  rate 
in  all  blameable  indulgence,)  overlook  that  fault 
which  may  be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries !  In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight 
offence.  I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
creatures  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted to  my  trust.* 

*  Bat  it  is  such  a  severe  trial,'  said  Lady  Bel 
field, '  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain !' 

'Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  V  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  wonder  how 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
can  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  may  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
bad  habit,  with  the  eternal  welfare  of  that  child's 
soul.  A  soul  of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  false  indulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
sou),  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
compared  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point  ? — A  soul  of  sueh  infinite  fa- 
culties, which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
holiness  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity?' 

Observing  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
friend,  can  equal  the  pangs  of  him  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  misery,  through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa- 
rent, who  assigned  his  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
for  his  neglect  ?— Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
father,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  ! — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill.judging  fond- 
ness.  Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
tinct notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tually believe  in  this  eternity ;  they  believe  it  in 


possible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  whieh  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  be 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  a. 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  ic 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.' 

*  There  is  no  tendency,'  said  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imaginations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  good,  and  the  fanciful  will  think  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenious.' 

Phoebe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper, 4  surely,  papa, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  a 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.' 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phoebe,'  re- 
plied  hor  father,  *  in  whieh  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inconsiderateness  is  always  one.  It  is 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting;  at  the  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation as  truth,  thoogh  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  You  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  Uveth  a  lie  with 
him  that  mmkeih  W 

*  Bui,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  •  if  by  a  false- 
hood I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deceiving.' 

*  Persons,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  favourite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  d%  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitless  speculation.  Tho  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 


a  genera]  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it  |  mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. — If  he 


practically,  personally,  influentially.' 

While  Mr.  Stanley  waB  speaking  with  an 
Energy  which  evinced  how  much  bis  own.  heart 
was  affected,  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested  that  she  wish* 
ed  to  interrupt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
kept  her  silent  till  he  had  done  speaking :  she 
then  said, '  that  though  she  allowed  that  absolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous 
purposes  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
ing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  expressing 
such  as  were  not  quite  correct. — That  a  repulsive 
treatment  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  invention.  She  thought  also  that  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
allowed,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
inoffensive.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
hood was  a  perfect  anomaly.    But  allowing*  it 


sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifts.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself,  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  soul.' 
Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in  or- 
der, as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  snd  after  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa- 
mined his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  stand- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
slapping  heron  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  dis. 
eases  of  so  noble  an  aniotaU  thaw  to  *«sR\&V#st 
time  in  studvVas;  oonlaeAVv&ax^  *»S\0&  <ta*a&< 
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Comfit,  or  in  teaching"  the  catechism  to  little 
ragged  beggar-brats  ? 

At  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lively  Phoebe, 
xvh",  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
iug  a  wit  herself,  cried  out,  *  Well,  papa,  I  mast 
My  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkcs  with  all  her  faults 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman.*  *  I  grant  that 
■he  is  amusing/  returned  he,  *  but  I  do  not  aJ* 
low  her  to  be  quite  agreeable.  Between  these, 
Phcebe,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agrees  bleness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modesty,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
■he  may  be  shining, she  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeable. — Miss  Sparkee,  I  rery  reluctantly 
confess,  docs  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world  : 
■he  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  she  embellishes, 
enlarges,  she  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  moral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com. 
parative  degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scat  leL  The 
noise  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest.  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
— One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Crouus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  per- 
sonified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
favourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  Dxmons. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so;  yet  she 
sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
levity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  make  .a  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  groat  glee,  profane  stories  told 
by  others.  Besides  she  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  en  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word,  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  often  verges  so  far  towards  indeli- 
cacy, as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
■he  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  goo  J  thing 
occurs,  out  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
circumstance.  She  would  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chain Sorrn.iid.  If  she  says 
a  right  thing,  which  she  often  does,  it  is  selJom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
ciety without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
mot"  arc  admired  ;ind  repeated;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  nun  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  flittering  her,  did  not  declare,  a.s  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  roo  n,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  -ho  should  be  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  she  little  suspects  that  ours  is 
not  properly  grateful  for  the  preference  with 
which  she  honour*  >h. 

*Shc  is/ continued  Mr.  Stanley, 'charitable 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tougwr ;  *!ie 
relieves  her  pjor  neighbours,  an -i  indemnifies 
herself  by  slandering1  her  nc:i  one*. — She  lia^. 
however,  many  good  qualities,  is  generous  feel- 
ing1, and  humane,  und  I  wo  iM  ->:i  no  a-.acon>it 
apcik  so  freely  of  a  lady  who.n  I  receive  at  my 
house,  were  it  not  that,  if  I  wcru  ouitf  silrnt, 
after  PhoVic's  expressed  adrnir.ition,  she  urg'n 
conclude  that  1  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
c»  and  might  be  copying  her  faults,  under 


the  notion  that  being  entertaining  mads  amo* 
for  every  thing.1 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Oxx  morning.  Sir  John  com  ins;  in  from  b 
ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  a*  I  was  reaeor, 
1  Oh,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news !  the  3La 
Flams  are  converted.  They  have  put  on  tan 
ers — they  were  at  church  twice  on  Sunday- 
Blair's  Sermons  are  sent  tor,  and  a/ssj  are  the  re- 
former.' This  ludicrous  address  reminded  Jfc 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  we  wet 
all  in  disgrace ;  for  not  having  called  on  the  a 
dies,  and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  this  negisct 

*  Now  take  notice/  said  Sir  John,  •  if  yea  oj 
not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thinkiar 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  madia 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  state,  vu 
played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer.  As  they  pn> 
bably,  by  this  time,  suspect  your  character  lob 
somewhat  between  the  Strephon  and  the  Her- 
mit, we  shall  now,  in  return,  see  something  be- 
tween the  wood  nymph  and  the  nnn  ;  I  saiL 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modish  Ms* 
Bell 

Is  now  Pastors  by  a  fountain's  side. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change  u 
the  cause  as^i^ned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  coofcsf 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  no  small  re- 
volution in  Mtss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  the 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  the  lover  o:' 
retirement,  the  sentimental  admirer  of  domertie 
life,  the  censurer  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  wu 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfully  touch- 
ed, that  the  shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other 
without  any  of  those  violent  transitions  which  i 
less  experienced  actress  would  have  exhibiie*! 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  assis:- 
ing  her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  character, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  no  longer 
thin  this  visit. 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Mi*? 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them.  '  Don'i 
vou  admire/  said  Sir  John,  *  the  versatility  o:" 
Miss  Dell's  genius  ?  You,  Charles  are  not  thf 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  fondness  lor  ru- 
ral delights  has  been  practised.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  suddenly, 
a  thorough- paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repeat- 
ed declaration*  of  her  passionate  fondness  to: 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  when 
rural  scenery  was  the  subject.  All  *he  knew 
of  the  country  was,  that  she  had  now  and  then 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  iis> 
fi'ic  summer  months ;  a  great  dinner  at  the  S'.ir 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  love!* 
scincrv,  a  dunce  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  he: 
taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  altogether  eoc- 
stitiiU-d  a  feMing  of  pleasure,  from  which  *h- 
had  really  persnadei!  herself  that  she  was  fo:iJ 
oC  the  country.  Bnt  when  all  th?se  concomi- 
tants were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  hwt  t .? 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  horns,  the  diHery 
and  tiic  frolic,  and  nothing  was  left  but  her 
books,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domestic  em- 
ployments, and  the  sober  society  of  her  husbanu. 
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the  pastoral  visum  vanished.  She  discovered,  or 
rather  he  discovered,  but  loo  late,  that  the  coun- 
try had  not  only  no  charms  fur  her,  but  that  il 
was  a  scene  of  constant  ennui  and  vapid  dull* 
ness.  Slie  languished  Air  the  pleasures  she  had 
quitted,  and  for  the  comforts  she  had  lost  Op- 
posite  inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits  ;  dif- 
ference of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
to  total  disunion,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
the  ledy  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  might 
have  induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  of  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
necessity  of  making  those  sacrifices  which  affec- 
tion, bad  it  existed,  would  have  rendered  plea, 
sant,  or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self-government.' 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  *  she  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.'  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
and  that  from  his  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
sent us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  left  mc  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucille,  the  more 
I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  snd  not  an  art 
employed  for  the  putyose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
without  it  We  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Flam's  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
sure* and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
most  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  grsceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing  humbles  me  more  than  compliments ;  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
I  find  the  picture  of  myself,  drawn  by  a  flatter- 
ing  friend,  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
own  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  resemblance,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  foci  like  an  impostor.  If  I  contiadict 
this  favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac 
cosed  of  affectation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
1  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of  pausing  for 
what  I  am  not'  Tnis  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claiming flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  ss  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation of  praise  could  only  proceed  fmni  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
character. 

*  How  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fel- 
low  creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion, 
lie  who  appears  to  he  its  object,  witnesses  the 
wandering  of  the  net  rt,  which  seems  to  be  lifted 
up  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
?arth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him. 
self';  running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dis- 
honour a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
A«  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself,  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  plaee.  They 
become  sins  by  infringing  en  higher  duties.  1 1* 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  sonic 
crude  plan  of  charily  forces  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  and  to 
establish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
■roved,  and  reetmg  «/  suit  heps  nut  cm  the 
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duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  offending/ 

I  assured  nor,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  sincerity  of  affection,  that  this  con- 
fession only  scrred  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conscious- 
ness  of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constant  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  it,  were  the  truest  indication* 
of  an  humble  spirit;  and  that  those  who  thaw 
carefully  guarded  themselves  against  small  er 
rors,  were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  m 
to  great  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  *  she  should  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  contented 
to  keep  its  prober  place  among  the  vices ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,. and  rob  us  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,'  replied  I,  *  differs  from  the 
other  vices  in  this :  tkry  commonly  are  only  op- 
posite to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice 
is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.' 

*  Self-deception  is  so  easy,'  replied  Miss  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  extolling 
any  good  quality,  lest  1  should  ait  down  satisfied 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  so  rest  contented  with  tlie  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a 
chesp  substitute  for  doing  it  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.' 

*  There  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn more  praise  than  is  doe,  humility  like  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  springs,  seeketh 
not  even  its  own.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  sir  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  have 
been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.  It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have  the  good  effect  of 
preventing  you  from  thinking  better  of  mo  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in* 
discretion.  I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right.  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mis- 
taken in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her  character 
stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  she  had  secretly 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repealing,  though  she  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
»truck  with  several  instances  of  her  indifference 
to  the  world,  and  her  superiority  to  it*  pleasures. 
*  Do  you  know,'  continued,  she,  smiling,  *that 
vou  are  more  my  enemy  ihsn  the  lady  uf  uhmn 
I  hive  been  speaking?  Sim  only  detained  my 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  thtm.  The 
world,  1  believe,  ie  not  so  much  a  plere  as  a  na- 
ture. It  is  possible  tA  ha  t*Vv  %*»**  \tv  v«wi«aWi*\ 
wot\d\y  \*  a  wOTMteti .  \  w*A*a*^>^>avattS4>e» 
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may  be  engag  ed  too  anxiously  about  so  petty  a 
concern  as  a  little  family  arrangement;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  off  from  better  pursuits, 
and  engrossed  by  things  too  trivial  to  name,  as 
such  as  by  objects  more  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
hut  it  would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively 
favourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  more  stress  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant  to 
be  quite  safe..  An  enjoyment  which  assumes  a 
sober  shape  may  deceive  us,  by  making  us  be- 
lieve  we  are  practising  a  duty  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taste.* 

•  But  do  you  not  think,*  said  I,  *  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  taste  itself?  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha- 
bit a  good  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of  think- 
ing, that  it  may  becomo  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  duty  from  the  taste,  and  to  separate  the 
principle  from  the  choice  ?  This  I  really  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  wrought 
and  vigilantly  watched. 

I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  coun- 
try might  be  a  great  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
were  a  few  winter  months  when  I  feared  it 
might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond's  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  she  said  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  gardener. 
To  me,*  added  she,  *  the  winter  has  charms  of 
its  own,  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occasion  not 
sufficiently  important,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  s»ison 
for  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  ta  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  son  tiiat  shines, 
every  shower  that  falls,  every  breeze  that  blows, 
seems  wasted,  because  1  do  not  see  their  effect 
upon  my  plants.*  *  But  surely,*  said  I,  'the 
winter  at  least  suspends  your  enjoyment  There 
is  little  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
its  torpid  slate,  in  surveying 

The  naked  shoots,  barren  as  lances, 

as  Cow  per  describes  the  winter  shrubbery.* 

*  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
she.  *  When  all  appears  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  spectators,  all  is  secretly  at  work ;  nature 
is  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  ground, 
and  art  has  a  hand  in  the  process.  When  the 
blossoms  of  summer  are  delighting  you  mere 
amateurs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,* 
added  she,  laughing, '  are  really  idle.  The  silent 
operations  of  the  winter  now  produce  themselves 
^— the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — the  great 
Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours — then  we  petty 
agents  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 
leisure  in  contemplating  his  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  so  communicative ; 
but  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  Phoebe,  who 
had  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing yellow  Azalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— *  Why,  it  is  only  the  Christmas  month  that 
oar  kboan  ere  suspended,  and  then  we  have  so 


much  pleasure  that  we  want  no  business ;  sack 
in-door  festivities  and  Diversion*,  that  the  dsl 
month  is  with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.*  8» 
saying  she  called  Luoilla  to  aaaiat  her  in  tyisg 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree*  which  the  wbm 
had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offer  my  service*  when  Mm 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  could  obtain  an  ev 
swer  to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  ev 
versions.  A  stranger,  who  had  seen  ma  per- 
suing Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks,  mfeht  haw 
supposed  not  the  daughter,  but  the  jssewsr  mas 
the  object  of  my  attachment  B&mBk  Mm 
Stanley  I  could  always  talk  of  LucKM*!* 
cilia  I  durst  not  often  talk  of  hereemV    * 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  looking  vat 
delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.  When  I  had  ad- 
mired their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  nmseili, 
their  fondness  for  retirement,  and  their  chse* 
ful  delight  in  its  pleasures ;  Mrs.  Stanley  reek- 
ed, • yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.  She  likes  lb 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing !  her  eoasev 
ence  is  so  tender  that  she  oftener  requires  ev 
couragement  than  restraint  While  she  w» 
making  this  plantation,  she  felt  herself  so  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  that  she  came  to  me  one  day,  asi 
said  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  set, 
that  she  found  whole  hours  passed  unperoervsi 
and  she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing 
all  cares  and  all  duties  were  susp 


she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnations,  or  knots 
of  Anemontes.  Even  when  she  tore  herself 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employments,  as? 
flowers  still  pursued  her,  and  the  improve  awe* 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  cultivation  of  hsr 
Geraniums.* 

4 "  I  am  afraid,*'  said  the  poor  girl,  u  that  I 
must  really  give  it  up.**  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  herself  s» 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  suggested  the  expe- 
dient of  limiting  her  time,  and  hanging  up  her 
watch  in  tho  conservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds.  She  is  so  observant  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  rlsnt  is 
expired,  she  forces  herself  to  leave  off  even  ia 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limita- 
tion a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is 
saved,  self-denial  is  exercised,  and  the  interest 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  thought  it 
had  a  moral  moaning.  She  said,  *  it  had  never 
been  left  there  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.*  Hero  Mrs. 
Stanley  left  me  to  my  meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy- 
ment should  have  some  alloy.  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  the  Grove,  I  never 
witnessed  a  jf  race,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  a  sigh  that  my  be- 
loved parents  did  not  share  my  happiness.  *  How 
would  they,*  said  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re- 
joice in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admire 
her  humility,  her  usefulness !  O  how  do  chil- 
dren foci,  who  wound  the  peace  of  living  pa- 
rents by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  that 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  .  Even  from 
their  blessed  abode,  my  grateful  heart  seems  to 
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bear  them  ny,  'This  is  the  creature  with 
whom  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee  through  all 
eternity !' 

Yet  such  vu  my  inconsistency,  that  charmed 
at  I  was,  that  to  young  and  lovely  a  woman 
could  be  so  cheaply  pleased,  and  delighted  with 
that  simplicity  of  taste  which  made  her  reeem- 
blo  my  favourite  heroine  of  Milton  in  her  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  in  her  domestic  pursuits;  still 
I  longed  to  know  what  those  Christmas  diver- 
sions, so  slightly  hinted  at,  could  be  ;  diversions 
which  eonid  reconcile  tliete  girls  to  their  ab- 
sence not  ©afljr  from  their  green-house,  but  from 
London.  I  sjould  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at 
Stanley  Gtaoe  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call 
Private  Theatrical:  Still  I  suspected  it  might 
be  some  gsy  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to  their 
goner  a  I  character,  nor  congenial  to  their  amuse- 
ments. My  mother's  favourite  rule  of  consist. 
mcy  strongly  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  though 
I  tried  to  repel  the  suggestion  as  unjust  and  un- 
generous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
It  drove  inc  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Comfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts. — From  her  1 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  several  feasts 
lor  the  poor  of  different  classes  and  ages. •  Then, 
Sir,'  continued  she,  *  if  you  could  see  the  blazing 
fires,  and  the  abundant  provisions !  the  roasting, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.  The  house  is 
all  s live !  On  those  days  the  drawers  and  shelves 
of  Miss  Lucilla's  store-room  are  completely 
emptied.  Ti*  the  most  delightful  bustle,  Sir, 
to  see  our  young  ladies  tying  on  the  good  wo- 
men's warm  cloaks,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
rannot  come  themselves. — The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  the  poor 
girl's  shoes ;  eten  little  Miss  Celia ;  and  she  is 
so  tender  to  lit  them  ciactly,  and  not  hurt  them ! 
Last  feast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  seaall  enough 
for  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privately  alipt  off  her 
ssjB  sjtd  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  time 
beawe  it  was  discovered  that  she  nerself  was 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  slive,  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  moUun !  Books, 
and  business  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
forgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.' 

How  I  listed  myself  for  my  suspicion  !— And 
how  I  loved  the  charming  cree»ures  who  could 
find  in  the*-  humble  but  exh^rating  duties,  an 
equivalent  for  the  pleasure  of  the  metropolis  » 
•  Surely,'  said  I  to  my^i  *  oij  mother  would 
call  this  consistency,  wk«n  the  amusements  of  a 
religious  family  s.naM  of  the  eeme  flavour  with 
its  business  and  >»  duties.'  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy  •  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myself  >n  the  thought  that  there  loerr 
young  ladies  *>  bo  fbsnd  who  could  spend  a  win. 
ter  nut  on  If  unrrsimngly,  but  cheerfully  and 
•fclii:ht*dlr  in  the  country. 

I  am  i were  that  were  1  to  repeat  my  conver- 
xiiiwrc  wxh  Lucille,  1  should  subject  myself  to 
rili  M.e,  *»j  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
,i i *•.«!/««'  *>n  my  own  pait  But  I  had  not  yet 
rfivUred  my  attachment.  1  made  it  a  point  nf 
duly  nut  to  violate  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Sun.'ey.  I  was  not  addressing  declarations,  but 
stadiing  the  character  of  hot  on  whom  the  hap. 


pinoss  of  my  life  waa  to  depend.  1  had  resolved 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act.  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  a  fleet  ion  to  that 
aerie*  of  tmall%  quiet  attention*,  which  an  accu- 
rate judge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpressible  felicity 
to  observe  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  between  us. 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym- 
pathy, and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This 
unstudied  correspondence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  con- 
jugal happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  principles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Own  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  expressed 
a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir  George  is  not 
quite  twenty,'  said  be,  *  and  your  being  a  few 
years  older,  will  mako  him  consider  your  friend- 
ship as  an  honour  to  him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  bo 
an  advantage.' 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  pica 
sure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  upfiear  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  I  had  yet  done.  Her  understand- 
ing is  good,  and  her  affections  arc  strong.  She 
had  received  a  too  favourable  prepossession  of 
my  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  me 
with  as  much  openness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happiness 
and  importance  from  his  prcscuce ;  while  the 
amiable  young  Baronet  himself  Won  my  affee- 
liiin  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  my  esteem 
by  his  good  sense),  and  his  considerable  acquire- 
"  i  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle- 


This  fisiloxemplificd  a  temark  I  had 
times  mail,  that  shy  characters,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themselves  with  peculisr  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  odd  heart,  or  a  dull  head ;  nor  is  gaiety  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility  ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
the  fountain.  While  in  the  timid,  that  silence, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  is  often  the  effect  of  keen  feel- 
ings.  Friendship  is  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  thein^'lven ;  they  flourish 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alone  makes  then* 
expand.  A  keen  discerner  will  often  detect,  in 
such  characters,  qualiti*  o  which  are  not  always 
connected  with 

Ttir  rattlias  lon|iw 
Of  saec)  »<kI  au'ia>  n»u  eloquence. 

When  people  *ho  have  seen  UttU  <a£  «*!&. 
other  am  thtc/n*  \Qf>^\xi**&YCk\\KY*a£t  *■* 
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free  communication  so  quickly  or  so  pleasantly, 
as  their  being  both  intimate  with  a  third  person, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
onion  between  his  neighbours  and  met 

After  various  topics  had  been  discussed,  Lady 
Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now  trace  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  having  so  ordered 
events,  as  to  make  those  things  which  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  advan- 
tages which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  her. 

1 1  had  a  singular  aversion,"  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,'  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,) '  I  resolved  ne- 
ver to  remove  from  the  place  where  he  died.  I 
had  fully  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grie£  1  obliged  my- 
self, as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried. — 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  iny  sad  existence.  1  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per- 
form,  that  I  had  any  mercies  left.  Almost  all 
the  effect  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro- 
dnced  in  me  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  their 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  hsve  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  '  My  dear  George,'  said  she,  em i ling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears, 4  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  th«y 
lost  the  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  tha 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
left  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they  were  unpro- 
fitable.' 

•  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
ing then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  instead  of  driving 
mo  from  it* 

1  They  are  my  faults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  relating.  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  few  sons  differently 
from  you.  Your  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 

Sablc  of  making  you.  But  I  was  telling  you, 
ir,'  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 
4  that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
onlv  became  the  source  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hnpc 
to  that  state  whore  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
seriourt.  The  reflection  that  *  the  night  corneth,' 
which  uned  to  extinguish  my  activity,  now  kin- 
dles if. 

*  Forgive  me.  Sir,'  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
*  theae  tn  not  such  taara  aj  I  then  shed.   Thee* 


are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almost  aasd  of  jsy 
In  the  family  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  atei 

Providing  for  me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  est, 
shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  iraportaaei 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  inaufBcieecy 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  bat  I  had  as* 
ver  before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  bet 
never  been  furnished  with  a  proper  sabsntato 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  which  I  yet  deajasej 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversion*,  bat  I  ssi 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  fas  alegkd. 
ing  duties.  I  knew  something  of  laaWsMit 
principle  of  tear,  but  I  had  no  coneepueaief  it 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  aa  tk)e  series. 
of  active  duty ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  aa  a  scant 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  say 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  goafe 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  pervad 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  steal 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it. 

4  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  fasi 
been  decent  and  regular ;  but  they  bad  aduetii 
religion  aa  a  form,  and  not  aa  a  principle.  It 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  wee  es*> 
formity  to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasion  of  la* 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  must  have  been  attest- 
ed, in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappointmset 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  was  est 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle,  h 
ran  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  AM 
the  Christian  graces  were  brought  into  action  ia 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  which 
nothing  but  Christian  motivoa  could  have  et 
fecred. 

1  The  change  which  took  place  in  my  owa 
mind,  however,  wss  progressive.  The  strict 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their  sen- 
timents and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr.  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  mine. 
This  similarity  in  all  points,  was  a  fresh-  eaa- 
finnation  that  thev  were  all  right  The  fight 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  the  way 
more  smooth.  It  was  literally  a  4  lamp  to  my 
feet,'  for  I  walked  more  safely  aa  I  saw  mote 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubts  disappeared.  I  still  indeed  continue 
hourly  to  feel  i»Uch  cause  to  be  humbled,  bat 
none  to  be  unhappy,* 

When  Lady  AsUq  had  done  speaking.  Sir 
George  said, '  I  owe  t  thousand  obligations  to 
my  mother,  but  hot  one  ^  great  as  her  introduc- 
tion of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  beat 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  pursuits, 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  *M  fresh  strengta. 
I  look  up  to  him  ss  my  model :  happy  if  I  may, 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  by  it! 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  »0o,  Sir.  I 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlo*  aBd  Mr. 
Stanley,  to  that  of  any  young  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.' 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Sir 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bore  a  con- 
siderable part ;  Miss  Aston  took  courage  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  gar- 
den, aa  she  wished  me  to  carry  home  inteffi. 
gence  to  Misa  Stanley^  of  the  flourishing  state 
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PAada  §*anley  too  had  assist 
the  flonr  garden.    Barely 
her  sister  in  any  thine  that  is 


of  some  American  plant*,  which  had  been  raised 
voder  her  direction.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had 
lor  some  time  been  trying  to  bring  Lucilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  had  not  found  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  directed  their 
gardening  pursuits.  *  She  directs  mil  our  pur- 
suits,'  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girls,  who 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  spoke  both 
at  onoe ;  the  subject  kindling  an  energy  in  their 
affectionate  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
could  not  rein  in. 

1 1  thought  Clara,1  said  Sir  George,  *  that  Miss 
assisted  in  laying  out 
urely  she  is  not  behind 
i  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
that  is  elegant'  His  complexion  heightened  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  an 
emphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  observed  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
JLady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
spoke  of  the  lovely  Phmbe.  My  rapid  imagine- 
tion  instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
some  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aaton, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
afterwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss  As- 
tons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gratefully  declared,  they  owed  any  little  taste, 
knowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which  they 
themselves  might  possess. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far  from  feel- 
ing any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  young  friends,  and  so  unani- 
mously eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
sing. 

After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I  was 
charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it,  Miss  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
sad  some  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
advise  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. 4  My  brother,'  said  she,  *  it  kindly  assist- 
ing us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.* 

8he  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
highly  approved  it;  ventoiing,  however,  to  sug- 
gest some  trifling  alterations,  which  I  told  them 
I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project.  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  'that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste !' — They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  snd  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  1  must  kssp  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 

Lady  Aston  said,  *  that  she  sxssdtud  our  whole 


party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day  next  week. 
Her  daughters  entreated  that  it  might  be  post 
poned  till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  they 
doubted  not  their  little  edifice  would  be  com- 
pleted. Sir  George  then  told  me,  that  his  sis- 
ters  had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  He 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.' 

After  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston- Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  toe 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex- 
cellent Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  affection, 
ate  one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  done  by  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  1  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  paased  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  tc 
observe  the  honest  delight,  the  ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  LuoUla  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-Hall  two  or  three  times' 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription*  * 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  ana 
my  muse,  1  succeeded  rather  better  than  I  ex* 
peeled. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment* 
our  whole  party  went  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  too  duty  of  making  home  agreeable 
to  her  soS{  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  his* 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  wheal 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  straa- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly; 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants  ; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden,  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  Phoebe,  and  in  profound  silence,  and 
great  ceremony,  we  led  them  up  the  turf  steps 
into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty,  taenia.  *^V» 
aUusa  of  LuctiU.  «aA  Ywafo*  tm«  wwa^a 
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cypher*  over  a  little  rustic  window,  under  which 
was  written, 

Sacred  to  Friendship. 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we  sore- 
rally  seated  the  two  astonished  nymphs,  who 
seemed  absolutely  enchanted.  Above  was  the 
inscription  in  large  Roman  letters. 

The  Astoria  looked  so  much  alive,  that  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys,  who  in 
their  turn,  were  so  affected  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked  as  tearful 
as  though  they  had  been  Astons.  After  reading 
the  inscription,  *  my  dear  Clara/  said  Lucilla  to 
Miss  Aston, •  where  could  you  get  these  beautiful 
verses  7  Though  the  praise  they  convey  is  too 
flattering  to  be  just,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to 
please.  The  lines  are  at  once  tender  and  ele- 
gant.' '  We  got  them,*  said  Miss  Aston,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  get  every  thing 
that  is  good,  from  Stanley  Grove,'  bowing  mo- 
destly to  me. 

How  was  I  elated;  and  how  did  Lucilla  blush ! 
but  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify  ber  (lattery, 
aha  could  not  recal  it.  And  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  be  robbed  of  the  pure  delight  it  had 
given  me.  AH  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
confusion  and  my  pleasure. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  wc  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through  a 
back  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  girls  neatly 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper,  I  asked 
.Lad  v  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are  to  know,' 
replied  her  ladyship,  'that  my  daughters  adopt 
all  Miss  Stanley's  plans,  and  among  the  rest,  that 
of  associating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
some  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  are 
receiving  pleasure,  they  may  also  be  conferring 
it  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Friendship, 
is  likely  to  afford  too  much  gratification  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  such  association.  So 
my  girls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few  other 
deserving  young  persons/ 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
Phoebe  suddenly  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy,  'Only  look  Lucilla!  There  is  no 
end  to  the  enchantment.     It  is  all  fairy  land.1 
On  casting  our  eyes  as  she  directed,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  observing  a  largo  kind 
of  temporary  shed  or  booth  at  some  distance  from 
us.     It   was  picturesquely   fixed    near  an   old 
spreading  oak,  and  was  ingeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fresh  and  green.     Under  J 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.     We  ■ 
walked  to  the  spot.     The  inside  of  the  booth  was  j 
hung  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonnets,  hand-  ' 
kerchiefs,  and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of  j 
female  dress.     On   a   rustic   tabic  was  laid  a  I 
number  of  Bibles,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds  ' 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.     The 
various   performances  were  examined   by  the 
company;  some   presents    were    given    to   all. 
But  additional  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  young 
Patronesses,  to  the  best  specimens  of  different 
work  ;  to  the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the 
best  manufacturers  of  split  straw,  and  the  best 
performors  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it. 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatl?  dress. 
ed,  and  of  modest  manner,  Blood  behind.    It 


appeared  that  one  of  them  had  taken  each  fan 
care  of  her  young  sisters  and  brother*,  mo 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  prodeatl? 
managed  their  father's  house,  that  it  had  shr! 
him  from  an  imprudent  second  choice.  Anotfac 
had  postponed  for  many  months  a  marriage, a 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  because  ebe  hv 
a  paralytic  grandmother  whom  she  attseoal 
day  and  night,  and  whom  nothing',  not  eves  Km 
itself,  conld  tempt  her  to  desert.  Death  sac 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  vred&ar 
waB  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  Hie  third  hai 
for  above  a  year  worked  two  hours  every  oay, 
over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  applied  us 
gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a  deceased 
friend.  She  also  was  to  accompany  her  lore: 
to  tho  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  coe- 
dition  of  ber  marrying  him,  that  she  should  bt 
allowed  to  continue  her  supernumerary  hoan 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan.  AC 
three  had  been  exemplary  in  their  attendance 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  condoeL 
Tho  fair  Patronesses  presented  each  with  i 
handsome  Bible,  and  with  a  complete,  plain,  bat 
very  neat  suit  of  apparel. 

While  these  gifts  were  distributing,  I  whit 
pered  Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  aa  we  ware 
desired  to  take  for  Squallini's  benefit,  wools' 
furnish  the  cottages  of  these  poor  girls.  *  Aai 
it  shall,'  replied  he  with  emphasis.  '  How  little 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluities,  wbica 
will  make  two  honest  couple  happy !  How  costly 
is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !' 

'Can  these  happy,  useful  young  creatures  be 
my  little,  inactive,  insipid  Astons,  Charles" 
whispered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  wo  walked  away  to 
leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  to  their  plentiful  sap- 
per, which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the 
oak,  without  the  green  booth.  This  group  o: 
figures  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  wc  got  back  to  tho  Temple,  and 
often  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  eo 
gaged  in  conversation. 


CHAP.  XXXV 

The  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad- 
miring the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  raised 
as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  so 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  their  pleasure  was  to  be  prolonged 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temple. 

While  wo  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  have  always  forgotten 
to  auk  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleasure  from  the  society  in  London  bad  been 
quit©  answered  V 

*  I  was  entertained,  and  I  was  disappointed.' 
replied  I.  '  I  always  found  the  pleasure  of  thr 
m  imcnt  not  heightened  but  effaced  by  the  suc- 
ceeding moment  The  ever  restless,  rolling  tics 
of  new  intelligence  at  once  gratified  and  excited 
the  passion  of  novelty,  which  I  found  to  be  I' 
errand  poisson  qui  mange  let  pet  its.  This  sne- 
crssive  abundance  of  fresh  supply  gives  an 
ephemeral  importance  to  every  thing,  and  t 
lasting  importance  to  nothing.  We  skimmed 
every  topic,  hut  dived  into  none.  Much  de- 
sultory talk,  but  little  discussion.     The  combs 
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tants  skirmished  like  men  whose  arms  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  use ;  who  were  accustomed 
to  a  dying  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fatigue 
of  coming  to  clone  quarters.  What  waa  old, 
however  momentous,  waa  rejected  aa  dull,  what 
waa  new,  however  insignificant,  was  thought 
interesting.  Events  of  the  pass  week  were 
placed  with  those  beyond  the  flood ;  and  the  very 
existence  of  occurrences  which  continue  as  be 
matter  of  deep  interest  with  us  in  the  country, 
seemed  there  totally  forgotten. 

4 1  found,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropolie  had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their  own ; 
that  knowledge  of  the  town  waa  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  phrases,  temporary  fashions,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  manners,  waa 
supposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaden, 
waa  ignorant  o£  human  nature.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  waa  rather  too 
young  to  be  a  praiser  of  past  timet,  yet  he  allow- 
ed  that  the  standard  of  conversation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whose  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in. 
flamed.  He  did  not  indeed  suppose  that  men 
were  less  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  less  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  this,* 
added  he,  *  various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  less  of 
a  social,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal 
Crowds  are  aa  little  favourable  to  conversation 
as  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  leaa  expense  of  mind  : 
and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
they  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  being  obliged  to  bring  a  aingle  idea  to 
«nrich  the  common  stock.* 

4 1  do  not  wonder,*  aaid  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
uninformed  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  and  the  company.  The 
noise  and  the  glare  take  off  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  is  amus- 
ed, and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
means.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
these  aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  auperior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  aurvey.  But  you  were 
going,  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,*  replied  he,  4  is 
that  thy  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  fills  all 
men's  minds  with  one  momentous  object  As 
every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
should  fill  every  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  left  for  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

4 1  should  accept  this,*  aaid  I,  *  as  a  satisfac- 
tory vindication,  had  I  beard  that  the  same  ab- 
sorbing cause  had  thinned  the  pobtte  places,  or  i 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  resorts 
of  dissipation.* 

1  There  is  a  third  reason,*  aaid  Sir  John, 4  po- 
lite literature  haa  in  a  good  degree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  age  of  words, 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  things.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kind  of  knowledge  haa  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

4 1  heartily  wiah,*  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  they 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

4  It  is  affirmed,*  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  4  that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religious 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  4  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  coon- 
try,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  however,  a  few  great  names 
on  the  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Bailliea,  the  Condorseta,  the  D'Alamberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  aa  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
'nefficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

4  Far  be  it  from  roe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life ;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  study  of  the  great 
classic  authors,  those  exquisite  masters  of  lira 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

4 1  confess,'  said  I,  4  that  there  may  be  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  time  and  intellect.  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  the  acquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  ia  easily  obtained, 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  4  But,*  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  ?* 

4  For  my  own  part,'  replied  I,  4  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet, 4  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither,'  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  human  studies,  my  chief 
pleasure.  Aa  a  roan,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
racter interest  me  more  than  all  the  possible  va- 
rieties of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  aotions,  as  portrayed  bj  d»  haad*<«JBwea 
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;  * 


view  him  ib  the  struggle  of  his  pasricaa,  as 
played  If  Euripides  aad  Shakspearc  t  to  < 
•jorplets  him  im  tho  blue  of  hte  eioauemee,  by 
the  two  rival  onion  of  Greece  and  Soma,  is 

jtmiiMtiiinof  which  Matter  wu ever  the sub- 


ject'   flvJbh^wwokasemwnnaletaadrrthar 
tas  exeraaivs  mi  admirer  of  elaario  lore,  waraaly 
declared  himsslf  of  my  opraien. 
•I  w«t  to  town,*  replied  I,  •with  *  mind 
My 


Iteftgbt  Ubwij to  ba  adverts*  as, aad  which 
xsrgat  serve  to  embsuieh  coaveveeti 
mouiiUif  the  chary  of  pedantry.    But  though, 
post  of  the  mem  I  con  voiced  frith  vara  my 

thin  aioiaaJ  litUa  dil|iuaUimi  to 
teases  aa  might  bring  oar  ujideretaadmg  into 
stay.    Whether  it  ii  that  li  avium,  active  life, 
aad  ptttJfie  debate,  ahaorh  the 


eooiety  rather  as  a  eaaao  to  rest 
sice  it,  I  know  sot;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  lace  into  the  treasury  of  coo- 
Iexpeeted;  not  because  the* 
i  poor,  haft  proud,  or  tola,  end  reserved  thou* 

I  often  fcaadtfae 


wu  the 

Iaatnot 

Tot  its 


ana*  penunoes  eomtribetore.* 

•  Bkm  m  frea/  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
ftvonrwemajrim  of  en  author,'    * 


amotion  wooM  boasalatarv 
anas'  n  an  cor  paramita.    If 


or  porsuits.  If  polHe  learning  is 
by  the  mere  man  of  lottorai  If  it 
rement,  aad  exalte  society,  it  is  act 


the  great  bosmees  of  life;  H  is  not  the  prime 
feomtein  of  moral  excellence,' 

1  Well,  so  much  for  sis*,'  said  Sir  John,  'bat 
Charles,  yon  bare  not  told  as  what  yon  bad  to 
say  of  western,  in  your  observations  on  society.' 

•As  to  women,'  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
tmnd  more  propensity  to  promote  sabjeots  of 
taste  and  elegant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  cJaas  of  females,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
fwjtreined  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
at  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
fealties,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
xeem»  though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
dMfire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
hopeless  rivalry.' 

'Cfcsrles  it  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 

Bee/  said  Sir  John.  'I  do  not  deny  it,1  re- 
id  I,  *  if  they  bear  their  faculties  meekly. 
fc  I  confess  that  what  it  sneermgly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific one,  such  as  1  encountered  one  evening. 
Who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  staters,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  was 
the  Roman  steelyard,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
philosophical  conceit' 

•  Scientific  men,'  said  Sir  John,  *are  in  gene- 
ral admirable  for  their  simplicity,  but  in  a  tech- 
nfcal  woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taste  or  elegance.' 

•I own,'  replied  I,  'I  should  greatly  prefer 


»/twlBrfc*tm<3f*et,CBi*r 


amir  mipaaiin,  whoeaald  asc4e*%  dlniasn 

aatoasta^entaobsswtiees/VkfjilaaaillanaB^ 

and  who  came  to  dinner  with  carte  hnaenTfiv* 
the  moratory.  Aad  yet  I  adaawo  nhaaniali  j  tea» 
1  am  now  only  aaeahiag  of  thai  hqiejlihp 

5? ,*-  ~  oh  ^^  imftwm  4?Z 

ig,wifladdlktls  m  tb»  dermharsf 
evening's  walk,  or  v#iassr  fisaaiaV 


is  it  that  excites  an  feeble  aa  iatnroot,  annana* 
in*  that  finely  written  poem  of  tho  .awards 
UU+'LmJ-mmF  It  ■  ■■essjii  haw  gardes 
hen  no  csrftrfseora,  no  InhahH— to,  no  amend 
women.  What  confers  that  powerful  ohafmem 
the  deseristr^sarm  of  Paradise  Lost?  Aeav 
einatiaa,  I  will  voatava  to  aatrua,  asnaaona*  te 
the  lovely  and  nwaaiftnont  aninary  aibiah  ndeias 
H.  Edsn  Ksob;  with  all  iteema.oaena  li  ■  I  uaj h 
woald  excite  a  very  inferior  pssaaare  dad  it  am. 


etors,  tb  the  a*ahrtanu\  tie  the  tie*  stoat  of 
Eden,  which  nana  anmntho  ■hnwiina.aadtwase 
abont  the  heart.  The  nrduea,  team  «f  Fare- 
diea,  woald  ha  doH  withent  tho  gardeners.  -Tie 
mental 


landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  he  rand  i 
pleasure,  vet  the  iatoreeUt  raises  is  cold.  It  ie  ad- 
mired, but  seldom  remomnsred,  praised,  hat  sel- 
dom quoted.  It  leaves  no  definite  idem  on  the 
mind.  If  general,  it  is  indistinet;  if  auaate, 
tedious.' 

•  •It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  John,  •  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  fines*  re- 
presentation of  nature  is  only  the  seene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  portrait.  Wo  had 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  this  gorgsoas 
seene-painting,  so  jaaeh  splendid  poetical  bota- 
ny, so  many  amorbos  flowers,  and  an  assay  ve- 
getable courtships;  so  many  wedded 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and  da 
;  that  some  how  or  ot 


emerald  palaces ; 


other  truth. 


and  probability,  and  nature  and  man,  shot  < 
of  the  picture,  though  it  most  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  peneu.' 

In  Meson's  English  Garden,'  replied  I,  *  Al- 
cander'a  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi- 
fication. The  introduction  of  character  dra 
metises  what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
Thompeon  enriched  his  landecaas  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  cor- 
reetness  than  warmth,  with  more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exmlta  it  every  where  by  moral  alfa- 
sion  and  religious  reference.  The  scenery  of 
Cowper  is  perpetually  sni mated  with  sketeheeof 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  life* 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and  pas- 
His  most  exqaieite  descriptions  own 
to  moral  HloetrajUen^-Loyaltia 
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liberty,  patriotism,  charity,  piety,  benevolence, 
every  generous  feeling,  every  glowing  senti- 
ment, every  ennobling  passion,  grows  oat  of  hit 
descriptive  powers.  His  matter  always  bursts 
into  mind.  Hi*  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Pru  i  ts  worthy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  im mortality.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  adverting  again  to  the  sob. 
ject  of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
to  observe,  what  impression  the  first  introduction 
to  general  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
but  to  whom  the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflowing 
commerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in. 
traduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splendours 
of  art,  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have  loworcd 
the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energies— They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
but  fatal  to  intellect  It  has  added  to  the  bril. 
liancy  of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant  It  has  given  per. 
lection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candetabras,  our  gild, 
ing,  our  inlaying  and  our  soulptnre,  but  it  has 
communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervated  our  intellectual  vigour.* 

•In  one  v/ay,*  said  Mr. Stanley, emiling, *luxu. 
ry  has  been  favourable  to  literature.— From  the 
unparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engraving,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxury 
has  caused  more  bo-tka  to  be  purchased,  while, 
from  the  growth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  causes  fewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  books 
are  not  much  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in. 
struct  ion  they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
moeh  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
their  former  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
been  attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
decorates  our  shelves. 

•  Poetry,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  •  has  of  late 
too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi. 
fiage  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
while  among  another  it  has  exhibitod  the  va- 
grancies of  genius,  without  the  inspiration;  the 
exuberauce  of  fancy,  without  the  ourb  of  judg- 
saenf,  and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with. 
out  the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
been  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack, 
rood.  We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
and  facility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  fbrease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva- 
tion virtiginous. 

'  To  Cow  per,*  said  Sir  John, '  master  of  melo- 
dy as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  attributable. 

Such  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  hf*rd  of  i  wish,  that  we  could  ofaner  di«rovrr  from  the 
imitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  excel.  •  name  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex. 
lence*.  his  faults  are  always  attainable.  The  '  i*N,  that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.* 
resemblance  between  the  master  and  the  scholar  I  *  Wc  must  not  eipect  in  our  days,*  said  Mr. 
is  found  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined  Sttnley,  •  to  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
imitator  of  an  easy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  intermit  r«e  given 
sohliine  one.  absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared  by  the  prophet.  •  Then  they  that  fared  the 
bia  most  i  mi  table  charm :  but  ease  aggravated  >  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another.'  And  ^«A  ww* 
is  insipidity.  His  occasional  negligences  hie  j  cannot  weft  vnfpeA  ta*V>\%  waw*»,  wivAv«< 
disriplc*  aoVwted  uniform'/.    In  Cowper  there  I  weft  infatnsiA  **M*a*wmu*e&  a^ewfre)** 


might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the  wtn*. 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment.  Tno  imitator  forgot  that  his 
strength  lay  in  tie  thought;  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted  ;  the  imago 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  il 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false, 

4  The  evil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  Tne  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excrescences,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen- 
tricities. Their  good  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  srt  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  an 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
both  tlie  claasic  and  the  Gothic  music  are  emu- 
busly  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  al- 
ready been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  remarking  that  I  found  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  follow  it  on  conviction — I  mean 
religion.* 

4  Surely,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John, '  you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini. 
ty  school,  and  friendly  societies  into  debetinr 
clubs.*  ^ 

•  Far  from  it,'  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
so  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought. 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  par- 
sue  it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obliges) 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  tho  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under- 
standing. I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merely 
from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  mind  habitual- 
ly occupied  with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only 
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ire  hope,  having  one  common  portion  of  being 
to  fill,  haying  one  common  faith,  one  common 
ftther,  one  common  journey  to  perform,  lone 
common  termination  to  that  journey,  and  one 
common  object  in  view  beyond  it,  should,  when 
together,  be  so  unwilling  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  often  oc- 
cupy them  in  secret ;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
they  should  be  so  backward  to  give  or  to  gain 
information,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  other  possible 
subject* 

*  In  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  *  we  find  that 
those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affections,  which 
•are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  smothered,  by  concealment  *  It  is  certain,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feelings  require  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  they  exist  In  short,  topics  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  faint- 
er  impression  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa- 
sionally introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
etrengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelings,  as  well 
as  ideas,  are  often  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themselves,  while  mutual  interchange 
almost  creates  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  affections,  I  am  persuaded  that 
men  would  love  each  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconceivably  pro- 
rooted,  were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  interests,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  as  candi- 
dates for  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
common  hope.* 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  softened 
to  us  by  distance  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
The  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  repast,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
same  regular  procession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. They  still  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
sung  Addison's  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty, 
third  psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Before  we  quitted  the  temple,however, 
Sir  George  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare 
our  lives,  the  same  party  should  engage  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  bo  finished  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
such  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentingly. 
PhoBbe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
sorance  of  on  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  into  the  house.  Lady  Aston, 
who  hela  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  salisfac- 
ika  J  txptimed  at  the  day  I  had  passed,  said. 


*  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  tinner  Pro 
vidence  to  Mr.  Stanley.  You  will  admire  has 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  you  that  ben 
commends  these  little  exhibitions  for  my  dasga 
tors  far  more  than  to  his  own.  He  says,  tfast 
they,  being  naturally  cheerful  and  habitoallf 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  company  to 
encourage  them.  But  that  for  my  poor  timid 
^inactive  girls,  the  support  and  animating  pr* 
sence  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  just  gives  then 
that  degree  of  life  and  spirit  which  serves  n 
warm  their  hearts,  and  keep  their  minds  ia 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Staikes  came  to  spend  the  nest  day, 
according  to  her  appointment  Mr.  Flam,  was 
called  accidentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  as* 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  invited.  After 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  torn  oboe 
domestic  economy,  a  quality  which  Mia*  Sparksi 
professed  to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  eon- 
tempt 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  favour 
of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton  said,  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  ia 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  as  a  lively  p 
of  a  vulgar,  ungentlewoman-like,  illiterate  1 

wife.    The  notable  woman  of  the  one  enfit 

her  guests  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with  plant 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management  Tbs 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband  by 
her  parsimonious  extravagance,  if  I  may  be  sX 
lowed  to  couple  contradictions;  by  her  tent- 
stitch  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  walls,  and 
her  embroidery  for  which  she  had  no  use.  Tbs 
poor  man  pathetically  laments  her  detestable  ca- 
talogue of  made  wines,  which  hurt  his  fortune 
by  their  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  soar.  Both 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  whose 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  children  bad 
no  education.1 

4  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
4  were  exhibited  as  warnings.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson  to  exhibit  example*. 
This  author,  with  deeper  and  juater  views  of 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  proprieties 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  intuition 
into  real  life,  than  anv  other  writer  of  fabulous 
narrative,  has  given,  in  his  heroines,  exemplifi- 
cations of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
with  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  economy.  Ia 
no  other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  p^wtfin, 
and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrines  of  filial 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  their  na- 
tural concomitants  been  so  successfully  blended. 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  original,  but  by 
no  means  faultless  writer,  were  cause  or  effect, 
I  know  not ;  whether  these  well-imagined  ex- 
amples induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  '  to  study 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  existing 
ladies,  by  their  acknoTledged  attention  to  femi- 
nine concerns,  furnished  Richardson  with  living 
audeev  1  cannot  determine.    Certain  it  k,  that 
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the  novel  writers  of  the  subsequent  period,  have 
in  general  been  as  little  disposed  to  represent 
these  qualities  as  forming  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  female  character,  as  the  contemporary 
young  ladies  themselves  have  been  to  supply 
them  with  patterns.  I  a  little  fear  that  the  pre. 
dominance  of  this  sort,  of  reading,  has  contri- 
buted its  fall  share  to  bring  such  qualities  into 
contempt* 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed,  that 

*  the  meanest  understanding  and  most  vulgar 
education,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
as  the  generality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
of  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
secure  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.' 

'  Always  except  the  present  company,  Ma- 
dam, I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughing. 

*  But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  from  you.  That 
many  men  are  sensual  in  their  appetites,  and 
low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 
confess.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
sensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  prefer  women 
whose  ignorance  will  favour  their  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind  to 
entertain,  I  allow  also.  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  tho  most  cultivated  minds,  men  who 
admire  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  domestic  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 
with :  and  I  totally  dissent  from  yon  in  thinking 
that  these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

*  Any  ordinary  art,'  after  it  is  once  discovered, 
may  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
ing. In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  kind 
arrangements  of  Providence  are  visible,  because, 
as  the  common  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  could  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment 
Now  cookery  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  un- 
derstanding, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  housekeeper ; 
and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  considerable 
establishment,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
family,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  sixe : 
and  one  reason  why  I  could  never  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affairs, 
is,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
this  part  of  ber  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occasions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton.  '  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
the  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
happily have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
sitions ;  bat  without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
female  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
however  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.' 

Sir  John  Bel  field  declared,  that  though  he  had 
not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have ;  yet  unless  the  wildnees  of  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildnees  of  other  animals  by 
domestic  habits,  be  himself  wooJd  not  choose  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  he  should  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  se- 
ra uch  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habits  were  the  determining 
cause  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sus- 
pected her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
had  done.' 
'I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 

*  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  any  sense  of  mv  wire's  merit,  was  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  she  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  blush  at  mv  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  me  cause  to  blush  for  hers.  The 
praises  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.' 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered, looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
sense  is  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetually 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  to  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  great  one ;  while  it  shows 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  table,  exemplifies 
exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  curtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigal  it?  has 
made,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bring  the  re- 
proach of  meanness  on  the  wife.  Retrench- 
ments to  be  efficient  must  be  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  in  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  with  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affect  not  comfort, 
but  cherish  vanity.' 

'  M  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall," 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his  thoughtless  son-in-law,'  said  Sir  John, 

*  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  and  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
torn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept'her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  the  topic  *^nder  die. 
cusskm  as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,9  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wisdom ;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integ- 
rity and  judgment,  than  a  well-proportioned  ex- 
penditure. 

•Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbsfe,'  continued  he,  *  'is  thia<— *UL  %> 
lsji«e4%u*jSA«Mtataei^ 
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cation,  be  likely  to  practise  economy  on  this 
lam  scale !  And  is  not  such  economy  a  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  the  best  sense  may  honour- 
ably exercise  her  own  powers  V 

Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  staunch  op- 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  the  exer- 
tion of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
though  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  being  right  than  the  contrary  ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  neither 

*  Women,*  said  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men ; 
but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itsc  orrectness.  There  may 
be,*  added  he  carefully  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  Miss  Sparkes,  *  hero  and  there  a  soaring 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  pal- 
try affairs  of  "  this  dim  speck  called  earth,** 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling  spirit  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
directly  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
^ibte  woman  loves  to  imitate  tnat  order  which 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  va- 
riety. Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order.* 

1 1  agree  with  you,*  said  Sir  John.  'A  philo- 
sophical lady  may  'read  MaUebranch,  Boyle, 
and  Locke:*  she  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
superiority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete; of  substantial  forms  and  essences;  com- 
plex ideas  and  mixed  modes,  of  identity  and  re- 
lation ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
sex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  affairs  are  deiabret,  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servants  irregular,  her  children  ne- 
5 looted,  and  ber  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  in- 
icate  the  want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human  mind,  a  sound  judgment.* 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
affairs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  women,  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  excess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable.* 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,*  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, *  between  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomist is  this  :  the  narrow-minded  woman  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  in  the  filling  up,  but  never  in  the 
outline.  She  is  made  up  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  plan.  Petty  duties  demand  her  wholo  grasp 
of  mind,  and  after  all  the  thing  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  bustle  and  evident  exertion  in 
all  she  does!  she  brings  into  company  a  mind 
exhausted  with  her  littlo  efforts !  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  ber  own  merits !  looking  up 
to  her  own  performances  as  the  highest  possible 
jferaXioa  of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 


down  on  the  attainments  of  mote  highly  gifted 
women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their  use- 
fulness; always  drawing  comparisons  to  bar 
own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and  the  re 


higher*  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  i 
instances,*  added  he,  looking  benign  an  tly  around 
bim,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit 
They  have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  tbev 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is  net 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  but  it  if 
behind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is  visible,  tat 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight' 

4  The  misfortune  is,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  4tbat 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  is  a  fa- 
culty only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occasions; 
whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise. There  are  certain  habits,  which  though 
they  appear  inconsiderable  when  examined  iao- 
vidually,  are  yet  of  no  small  importance  in  tfas 
aggregate.  Exactness,  punctuality,  and  other 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  many  ait 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  then) 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  size ;  as  par- 
sons are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punctual, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities;  bat 
by  the  regular  establishment  of  these  habits  ia 
a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  hast 
not  made  the  ei  per iraent,  how  it  saves,  how  it 
amplifies  time,  that  canvass  upon  which  all  vir- 
tues must  be  wrought  It  is  incredible  how  an 
orderly  division  of  the  day  gives  apparent  rapidity 
to  the  wings  of  time,  while  a  stated  devotion  of 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  lengthens  life. 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occupa- 
tion leaves  behind  it:  while  it  prevents  tedioos- 
ness  by  affording,  with  the  successive  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  interest 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  employment  were 
too  long  pursued.  Now  all  these  arrangements  of 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  selections 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  the  hour, 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lady.*  And 
how  much  will  the  cares  of.  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all  this 
for  him  !* 

4  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houses,*  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  'have  I  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  ?  A  young  lady 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  management, 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  ber  father,  where 
she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  husband, 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thing,  dis- 
appoints a  prudent  man  :  his  affection  may  con- 
tinue, but  his  esteem  will  be  diminished  ;  and 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  will 
be  proportionally  lessened.* 

*  It  is  perfectly  just,*  said  Sir  John,  *  and  this 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  taught  men 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
which  they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  to  be  the 
cause  of  ignorance  in  domestic  matters.  It  is 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  aniaaal,  ss  Miss 
Sparkes  supposes,  that  a 
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have  his  table  well  appointed ;  but  because  hie 
own  dignity  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved 
in  it  The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modern  life.  From  tko  htirett  of  the 
man  of  rank,  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  tradeo- 
man,  there  is  no  one  quality  in  which  young  wo- 
men are  to  generally  deficient  as  in  domestic 
economy.  And  when  I  hear  learning  contend- 
ed for  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accomplishments 
on  the  other,  I  always  contend  for  this  inter  me- 
diate,  this  valuable,  this  neglected  quality,  so 
little  insisted  on,  so  rarely  found,  and  so  indis- 
pensably necessary.1 

*  Besides,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing  him- 
self  to  M IBs  Sparkes, '  you  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
sider versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius.  She  there- 
fore, who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  ob- 
serves, he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.' 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  uneasiness,  said,  *  all  these  plodding  em- 
ployments cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  intel- 
lect, depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
clip  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
cramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  the  very  being  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimensions,  roaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.' 

*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
rected* is  the  charm  of  Hie ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  vagrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  husband  may  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
dinner  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 

,  perlunary  vagaries.' 

*  True  enough,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
*  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  'tis  sense,  because 
His  exactly  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  whim. whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy- pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  I  don't  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
naked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
set  from  hunting,  he  won't  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  arc  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — to  eat  them,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to  an- 
other.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lucilla  especially,  by  tlirowing  out  some  ex- 
pressions of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
which  men  possess  for  distinguishing  them- 


selves. *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  in. 
ferior,  were  allowed  no  stage  for  display,  while 
men  bad  such  a  reach  for  their  exertions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  genius,  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means 
they  possessed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  then 
to  no  better  account  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.' 

4 1  know,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  your 
admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  manly  virtues 
— courage  for  instance.  But  there  are  still  no- 
bler ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  held  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes's  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo- 
ry of  a  battle :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  all  agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

» 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were  as 
semhled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  produced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  his  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  act  down  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that' if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  from 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  more  indis- 
pensable avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  rapdern  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  You  seem  ont  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley.  '  I  hate  the  world; 
returned  he.  *  It  is  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
4  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  evil.' 

I  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,'  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam  ;  *  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  have 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  its 
folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

4 In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam?*  said  Sir 
John  Belfield. 

4  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.    4  In  the  first 
place,  don't  people  educate  their  daughters  en- 
tirely for  hoUdav v  tad  VVwn  strata*  'ta*.  <tacs^ 
are  o!  no  uatt    ItacCX  tanf,  <&v»x^»  tausx  v*\e* 
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modest,  and  teach  them  every  thing  that  can 
make  them  bold  ?  Are  we  not  angry  that  they 
don*t  attend  to  great  concerns,  after  having  in- 
structed them  to  take  the  moat  pains  for  the 
least  things !  There  is  my  Fan  now, — they  tell 
me  she  can  dance  as  well  as  a  posture  mistress, 
hot  she  slouches  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid. 
Now  as  she  seldom  dances,  and  is  always  walk- 
ing,'would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  best  which  she  is  to  dooftenest  ?  She 
sings  like  a  Syren,  but  'tis  only  to  strangers.  I 
who  paid  for  it,  never  beard  her  voice.  She  is, 
always  warbling  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  is  company ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  as  dumb  as 
a  dormouse.' 

•So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  sons.' 

*  As  to  our  boys,'  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  don't 
we  educate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  practise  another  ?  Don't  we  cram 
them  with  books  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  then 
bid  them  go  and  be  good  Christians  ?  Don't  we 
teach  them  to  admire  the  heroes  and  gods  of  the 
old  poets,  when  there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  this 
country  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  ?  And  as  to  the  goddesses, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  us  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  should  have  ordered  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  queen  of  them,  indeed,  I  should 
have  sent  to  the  ducking  stool  for  a  scold. 

*  Then  again  don't  we  tell  our  sons,  when  men, 
that  they  must  admire  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, after  every  pains  have  been  taken,  when 
they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with  raptures  for 
the  ancient  republics  ?' 

*  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,'  said  Sir  John, *  the  an- 
cient forms  of  government  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  show  us  by  contrast 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  own.' 

*  We  might,1  said  Miss  Sparkes,  in  a  super- 
cilious accent,  *  learn  some  things  from  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  been  speaking 
of  economy.  These  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
is  pleased  to  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
in ifst  allow,  had  some  good,  clever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us  no 
harm  to  imitate.  Victories  were  much  better 
bargains  to  them  than  they  are  to  us.  A  few 
laurol  leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  quite  so 
dear  a  pension.1 

*  But  you  will  allow,  Madam/  said  Sir  John, 
smiling,  *  that  a  triumph  was  a  more  expensive 
reward  than  a  title.1 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam  said, 
'  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to  tri- 
umphs, our  It  roes  are  so  used  to  them  at  sea, 
that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home.  Those 
who  obtain  triumphs  as  often  as  they  meet  their 
enemies,  would  despiso  such  holiday  play  among 
their  friends.  We  don't  to  be  sure,  reward  them 
as  your  ancients  did.  We  don't  banish  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  saving  their  country 
like  your  Athenians.  We  don't  pay  them  with 
a  trumpery  wreath  like  your  Romans.  We 
Englishmen  don't  put  our  conquerors  off  with 
leaves ;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  be- 
towed  u  they  arc  Airly  earned.    God  Mesa 


them !  I  would  reduce  my  table  to  one  disk, 
my  hall  to  one  servant,  my  stable  to  one  sadelt- 
horse,  and  my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  dm 
to  abridge  the  preservers  of  Old  England  of  a 
feather.' 

•  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial/ sail 
Sir  John,  *  deserve  substantial  remuneration ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  public  bonoan 
are  valuable,  not  only  as  rewards  bat  incite- 
ments. They  are  as  politic  as  tbey  are  josL 
When  Miltiades  and  his  illustrious  ten  *t»*»"«i^ 
gained  their  immortal  victory,  would  not  a  Blen- 
heim erected  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  have 
stimulated  unborn  soldiers,  more  than  the  little 
transitory  columns  which  barely  recorded  tht 
names  of  the  victors  ?' 

*  What  warrior,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  <  will  here- 
after visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar  withoat 
reverence  7  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  wUek 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by  contemplating 
such  an  additional  motive  to  emulation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  observations  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  i 


to  British  patriotism,  Mr*  Flam,  whose  indifna- 
tion  now  provoked  him  to  display  his  when 
stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — *  Do  yea 
call  that  patriotism  in  your  favourite  Athenians, 
to  be  so  fond  of  rare  shows,  as  not  only  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  state  to  the  play-house,  bat  to 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wants 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battles  ?  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots, 
who  preferied  their  diversions  to  their  country.* 

Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  tbe'talbr 
for  being  an  Englishman,  he  added, — *  What, 
Madam  Sparkes,  would  your  Greeks  have  said 
to  a  Patriotic  Fund  by  private  contribution,  of 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxes 
and  a  tedious  war,  voluntarily  raised  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  de- 
fence ?  Were  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  un- 
der your  Cimons,  and  your ,  I  forget  their 

names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  ?  Make  it 
out  that  they  were— shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  turn  republican 
to-morrow. 

Miss  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Flam  indignantly  replied — *  Tell  me,  Madam, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  your  Rome, 
ever  take  in  seven  thousand  starving  priests, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  at 
war;  a  country  they  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  re. 
ligion  they  detested?  Did  they  ever  receive 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  and 
caress  them  like  friends?  If  you  can  bring  me 
one  such  instance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or — any  thing  bnl 
Frenchman.1 

4 1  should  be  inclined,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'to 
set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account  of  oar 
national  religion,  as  well  as  of  our  national  ge 
ncrosity.' 

Miss  Sparkes  said, *  in  one  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom  he  is  abus- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  triumph  where  he  has 
gained  no  victory.  If  you  bear  h  is  account  of  a 
defeat,  you  would  take  it  Kke  theirs  for  a  con 
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quest.*  She  added,  however,  *  thai  there  were 
illustrious  men  in  other  countries  beside*  his 
own,  as  their  successes  testified.  For  her  part, 
she  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  he- 
roes wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.' 

'  True  enough,'  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  'the  rulers 
of  other  countries  have  fone  about  and  deliver 
ed  kingdoms  as  we  are  doing  :  but  there  is  this 
difference :  they  free  them  from  mild  masters 
to  make  them  ihcir  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
them  for  ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
or  cousins,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
the  weak,  they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  we 
redeem  kingdoms,  'tis  to  bestow  them  on  their 
own  lawful  king*.  If  we  help  this  nation,  'tis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment;  if  we 
assist  thai,  'tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.' 

'  What  a  scene  for  Spain,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  so- 
berly exemplified  and  rationally  realized  !  The 
generous  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
brought  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
out the  absurdity ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy !  Wrongs  re- 
dressed and  rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
est scale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
ginary princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarch*  !  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
juries  of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
tial wrongs  of  plundered  empires !' 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  provoking 
him  to  talk  ;  much  snort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
ed to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
ing, whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trad i cling  Miss  Sperkcs. 

'  But,  Mr.  Flam,'  paid  Sir  John,  '  you  were 
interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in. 
consistencies  which  you  said  bad  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.' 

*  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,'  replied  he,  *  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry  about  the 
dangers  of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
French  valet* ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
fire  ?  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  prcttiiil  great  zeal  for  tho church, delighted 
that  an  Ilalun  singer  should  have  a  larger  re. 
venue  than  the  highest  of  our  own  bishops. 
Such  petrmts  might  have  dono  well  enough  for 
Athenians,'  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
Miss  Spsrkes,  '  but  they  wake  miserable  En. 
glishnien.  Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
least  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  borthen — 
those  who  must  lament  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
upending  monry  in  needless  eztravc^ance,  and 
luxury  increasing  in  oxset  proportion  aa  means 
diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 
piiset  <>n  their  understanding,  and  how  names 
dHguiw*  thing*.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
in  ili'hirc  In  in  to  go  Ui  I^mdon  in  the  stage  rosea, 
but  hi-  pnt*  himself  into  the  mail  with  i»re*t  cool- 
iio"«.  If  I  wim  Vi  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
a  mih.iU  ho'i$t%  she  wiuld  not  givu  me  the  hear- 
ing, w  hcrea*  she  i«  quits  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 

*  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  yoo,  Mr.  Flan,' 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  •  as  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  those  living  chronicles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  of  monoto- 
nous perfection. — Were  it  otherwise,  1  presume, 
those  frugal  philologera  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply them  universally  in  all  cases.  For  instance, 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St.  James  to  Ola- 
heite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  with 
beauty  and  fashion  7  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon pronounced  to  be  excellent  7  Is  not  every 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  ami 
appropriate  T  And  is  not  every  military  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month's  standing,  al- 
ways declared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline V 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  Lucille  a  significant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  together. — In  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  pang  darted  through 
my  heart, at  the  bare  possibility  that  Lord  Staun- 
ton might  be  the  subject  of  this  secaet  confer- 
ence. I  was  perfectly  assured  that  Mies  Sun- 
Icy  would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character ;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  bis  prin- 
ciples; if  these  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myself,  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  hated  myself  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  felt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principles 
and  my  passion,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed- 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam- 
ined their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated ;  yet  it  was  evident  from  tho 
redness  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  party,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stanley,  she  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  ahe could  see  them  depart. 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest  I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  'These  are  not  tears  of  di*tres«,' 
said  she,  sweetly  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-eontroul ;  but  Mrs.  Ctrl. 
ton  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure!  I  hsiv 
caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my  fin- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.'  Surely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself;  she  will  not  own 
Staun ton's  love  to  my  face  T 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
s*k  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  I*ir«! 
Staunton's  renewed  addresses  might  not  give 
them  sn  much  pleasure,  yet   his  reformation  I 

I  knew  would.     I  now  looked  so  carne»tly  inaui 
sitive  at  LueUla^ lh%\ «Ka u^^\^\\\W^ 
eueAAwiafc.  \U\»%Vnow*^Vi\^ty^^TNJ«AxBAsx\ 
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Indignation  and  astonishment  made  me  speech. 
leas.  Is  this  the  modest  Lueilla,  said  I  to  my- 
self?  It  is  all  over.  She  lores  him  to  distrac- 
tion. As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
amid,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
.  know  you  will  rrjoice  with  us.  Mr.  Canton-has 
for  some  time  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, telling  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
•he  is  the  better  Christian,  and  that  their  as- 
sistance in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  he  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know, 
ledge.*  How  inexpressible  was  now  my  joy ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  *  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
ette,  I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
•  little  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  *  Henrietta,*  re- 
sumed he?4  you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
jour  husband.  I  *know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  private 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
jour  husband  done,  that  they  should  be  exclud. 
ed  *  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,' 
added  he,  smiling,  *to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sex  7  Will  you 
allow  me  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  ?  To- 
morrow is  Sunday  ;  we  will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare  what  you 
would  have  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess ;  but 
you  will  not  only  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Christian  also.  Yes,  my  angelic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deep, 
est  conviction.' 

44  4  Never,  my  dear  Lueilla,'  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton,  '  did  1  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment.  My  husband,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  too  much  taken  up 
as  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much  ;  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gion.  Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  forget  the  joy  I  felt, 
nor  my.  gratitude  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
holy  desires  proceed,1  when,  with  all  hia  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
onhapoy  husband  with  a  sober  fervour  begin, 

41 'To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
I/ord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set 
beforo  us.1 

4  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  ovn  feel- 
ings ;  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him  through 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  dignity  and 
iecling.     He  was  so  serenely  cheerful  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  that  I  felt  he  had  obtained  a ' 


great  victory  over  himself  and  his  heart  was  si 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  him  was  sat  a 
beginning  form,  but  a  consummatioa  of  ms  bn» 
tar  purposes.'" 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  srawaiat, 
again,  while  she  was  giving  ma  this  utatesnaf 
account    I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  her  til 


then.    To  see  her  so  fall  of  sensibility,  

the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  so  seeling,  ytt 
so  sober-minded,  enchanted  me.  I  oooM  ate 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Staunton's  s> 
formation,  because  it  was  not  likely  to  internal 
with  rny  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  was  svsr, 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  believe  tatt 
I  should  have  wished  it  in  any  event ;  so  treses- 
erous  will  the  human  heart  be  found  bv  lane 
who*  watch  its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  fron 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  art  n 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  Inn  wna- 
in  it 

Before  I  bad  time  to  express  half  what  I  nk 
to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in.  Tatt 
seemed  as  much  puzsled  at  the  position  in  whisk 
they  found  Lueilla  and  myself,  she  wiping  ear 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  as  I  sei 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  with  Mm 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew  not  what  to  sjsht 
of  it  The  mother's  looks  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety.  The  father's  eye  dniiiaadef 
an  explanation.  All  this  mute  eloquence  passes 
in  an  instant,  Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  una 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  matter 
for  grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  tbt 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  4  He  had  always,' 
continuod  he, 4  in  his  worst  days  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appearisf 
better  than  t/iey  are,  that  he  even  comnssmW 
that  most  absurd  practice  of  Dean  Swift,  who  yea 
know  used  to  perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  fear  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  aim 
in  the  performance.'  Carlton  defended  this  ss 
an  honourable  instance  of  Swift's  abhor  reset 
of  ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  oa 
the  more  probable  ground  of  hia  being-  ashamed 
of  it  For  allowing,  what  however  never  esa 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  have 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  sneered  at, 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  overmuch; 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  chnrcbmaa, 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  enstomary 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situ- 
ation ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with- 
out piety,  could  not  he  omitted  without  dis 
grace,  and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  professional  act  coak 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrol  happened  to 
spend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stanley  had  performed 
the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrol  said  to  hm, 
•  Stanley,  I  don't  much  like  the  prajrer  yon  read 
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It  teems,  by  the  great  ttreta  it  lays  on  holiness 
to  iinpl/  that  a  man  hat  something  in  hit  own 
powor.  You  did  indeed  mention  the  necessity 
of  faith,  and  the  power  of  grace;  hut  there  wa* 
too  much  about  making  the  life  holy,  at  if  that 
were  all  in  all.  You  teem  to  be  putting  ua  no 
much  upon  working  and  doing,  that  you  Jeavo 
nothing  to  do  lor  the  Saviour.' 

'I  wish,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  at  I  am  no 
deep  theologian,  Uiat  you  had  started  thin  ob- 
jection beforo  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  fur  I 
know  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  for 
serum*  discussion.' 

•  Nil,*  replied  Tyrrel, '  I  «co  clearly  by  some 
tiling**  which  he  dropt  in  con  vernation,  at  well 
at  by  the  whole  tenor  of  hit  Vermont,  that  Bar 
low  and  I  should  never  agree.  IK*  meant  well, 
but  know  a  little,  lie  tees  something,  but  feels 
nothing.  More  argument  than  unction.  Tuu 
much  reatoniog,  and  too  little  religion;  a  little 
light,  and  no  heal.     He  teeint  to   mc   no  to 

*  overload  the  ship  with  duties,'  that  it  will  link 
by  the  meant  he  taket  to  keep  it  afloat  I  thank 
God  my  own  eyes  arc  opened,  and  I  at  last  feel 
oom  for  tabic  in  my  mind.' 

•  Religious  comfort,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  a 
high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
Christian  to  be  assured  that  if  ho  is  happy  it  it 
on  safe  ground*.' 

•  I  have  t« ken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel.  '  For  mmr  yearn  after  I  had  i|uitted  my 
liaise  habit*,  I  ultendod  occasionally  at  churrh, 
but  liiuiid  im  ci-in:".i't  in  it,  heraii>e  1  |iereeive<l 
i«o  mueli  wik  to  Im;  done,  and  so  much  wa»  to  be 
oar  n  fired.  Il.ii  the  great  duel  r  inn  of  faith,  an 
opened  to  in"  by  Mr.  //— n,  have  at  Idsl  given 
ine  pent*  and  liberty,  and  I  re.»t  myself  without 
solicitude  mi  the  merry  ho  freely  ottered  in  the 
Guspel.  Nu  mistake*  or  tint  of  mine  can  ever 
make  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.' 

•  IjOI  U4  hear,  howewr,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  what  tnc  Bible  saya ;  lor  an  that  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  liereafter,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  il  here.  (iod  nays 
by  the  prophet,  '  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you  :'  hut  he  do*'*  thiM  for  Mime  purpose;  for  he 
My  a,  in  the  very  next  words,  'I  will  cause  you 
to  milk  in  my  stalutea.'  An  i  l«ir  fear  this 
should  not  plainly  enough  mculratr.  holmes:*, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '  And  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them.*  Show  me,  if  you  ran,  a 
single  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  milmly 

Tyrrel.  •  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  (Sod  pro- 
mised to  the  wicked  in  every  psrtof  the  Bible  7< 

Stanley.  'It  is.  But  that  is  *  if  he  forsake  his 
way.'  I 

TymL  'This  fondnoet  for  works  is,  in  :^J"  i 
opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  th«  free 
graee  of  (Jod.1  i 

Stvnl'i/.  '  Quite   lie?  contrary  :    *•  ftr    from 
netting  aside.,  it  is  the  *ay  In  glnrif>  it.  fnr  it  h  . 
by  that  gr^ri   alone  that  we  af  r>iaMed  in  |-t-  . 
form  right  anions.     For  iii.itf'f.   I  always  find  i 
it  di'li.-ilt  to  answer  nMr<nn'«,  wh«,  in  filing  '■■>  j 
,un    evfninr,  t.'unk  Ihry  ranniil   ton  in-ieh   uv 
gr^iJo  the  njiiiMite      li   we   ffiw   faith    ili   ilne 
pn  mi  men  re,  th*  in»»re  m«»rali«t  reproliaU.*  our 
principles,  as  if  we  ware   depreciating    works, 
If  we  msgaify  the  beaut  r  of  huJineas,  the  advo. 

You  U  'J  C 


cate  for  exclusive  faith  accutet  ut  of  being  ill 
enemy.* 

Tyrrel  »  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unqualified  trust  is  tho  only  ground  of 
safety.' 

Stanley.  •  He  who  cannot  lie  hat  indeed  told 
ut  so.  But  trust  in  God  it  humble  dependence, 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  docs  not 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  '  truet  in 
trjc  Lord,  and  bo  doing  good.'  We  are  cite- 
where  told  thtt,  *  God  workt  in  ut  to  will  and 
to  do.'  There  it  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do.  I  suppose  you  allow  tlie  neceeeity 
of  praver.' 

Tyrrel  'Certainly  I  do.' 

Stanley.  •  But  there  ate  condition!  to  our 
prayers  alto,  *  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  I jord  « ill  not  hear  inc.*  ' 

Tyrrel.  *  The  script  urea  affirm  that  we  nut 
live  on  the  promise*.' 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Ch  nation  life.  But  what  are  the  promises  V 

Tyrrel.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  them 
that  are  in  Chrinl  Jesus.' 

Stanley.  •  True.  But  who  are  they  that  mrt 
in  Christ  Jesus !  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *  they 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  alter  the  spirit.' 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  well  at  par- 
don ?  '  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.' 

Tyrrel.  "  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  grace 
nfthe  Uo*p<  I,  by  pretending  that  man  it  saved 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  »  \i,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  it  you 
who  abuM?  il,  hv  making  (tod's  umrey  set  aside 
man's  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalt*  the  grare  of  (Jod,  with  a  view  to  indtlge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deeeiving  no  one  bui  him- 
self; ami  he  who  trusts  m  Chri»t,  wilh  a  view  to 
spare  himielf  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
humility,  and  self-denial,  that  man  Jependa  upon 
t'hriftl  for  un>re  than  he  has  promised.* 

Tyrrel.  •  Weil.  Mr.  Stan  let.  it  apnea  ra  to  mc 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  *  convenient  arcom- 
iii< dating  religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  do  a 
little,  and  we  were  Is  do  the  rest :  a  tort  of 
partn  rship  salvation,  tnd  in  which  man  hat  the 
largest  »hare. ' 

Stanley.  '  Th>.  '  J**r-  **  indeed  the  danger- 
out  creed  of  viany  worldly  Christians. — No, 
(•od  may  be  *a"d  to  do  ail,  because  he  gives 
power  to-  ail.  strength  for  all,  grare  for  all.  But 
this  graci*  it  a  priori  pie,  a  viul  energy,  a  lift- 
giviag  "pint  to  qtin-Krn  u«,  to  make  us  abound 
ir  holines<i.  He  ilues  not  make  hit  grare  abound, 
ihat  »f  may  serurely  Irve  in  ttn,  but  thst  we 
mav  sulidue  if,  renounce  it,  live  above  il.' 

Tyrrel.  *  When  o«ir  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
there  was  no  one  quality  he  so  uni'nrinly  com- 
mended, in  tho*"  who  came  lo  be  healed  by  him, 
as  failh.' 

Stanley.  'It  i«  mo«t  tru^.  nut  we  do  n«>l 
nuet  in  any  of  thrrn  wilh  «urh  a  preinni;itu"iis 
faith,  i««  leil  them  t*«  ro^'i  into  di«ei«e<i  nri  por- 
;>.i«^  in  pIiow  their  ronfi  ii-ni  e  in  hi*  powrr  of 
heoling  Itirin,  neither  ar»-  w*  to  '  i-ufiiirme  in  "in 
thit  gri»"e  nnv  sIwhinH.'  — V.»u  rumxit  Mil  nb- 
•ervi-,  that  the  ftitu  of  the  |M<rsons  you  mention, 
was  always  areomv*imcd  w\U\  %wt>%\tv^\  fcn*\«. 
to  %f\  rid  ot  ^nen  4\wijk«  .     KeA  \\ S*  ^n*^^* ■ 
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marking,  that  to  the  words  *  thy  faith  has  made 
thee  whole,*  is  added  *  $in  no  more?  lest  a  worse 
thins;  come  unto  thee.* 

Tyrrd.  *  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  any 
neglect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make  void  the 
covenant  of  God.' 

Stanley.  *  Nothing  can  sot  aside  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast — But  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant.  That 
God  will  keep  his  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  does  not  appear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
that  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, as  he  meant  when  he  gave  you  legs,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  should  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  grace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
hit  gifts,  but  to  perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  them.' 

Tyrrel,  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  texts 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and 
of  course  has  left  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him.* 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
single  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle.  How  con- 
sistently are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absolute  com- 
mand. It* again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  the  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power- 
ful injunction  to  ronounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miserable  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trust  in  Christ  By  \hus  assimilating  the  Creed 
with  the  CommandiAenVs  the  Bible  becomes  its 
own  interpreter,  and  perfect  harmony  is  the  re- 
sult. Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  exhibiting  th»  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
tare  in  thoir  due  propoition,  orfcr,  and  relative 
connexion,  is  one  of  the  lending  excellences  in 
the  service  of  our  Church.  While  aq  doctrine 
is  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dvmropor. 
tionately  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  «thers. 
There  is  neither  omission,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exaggeration.  There  is  complete  ay  norm. 
try  and  correct  proportion. 

Tyrrel.  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Stanley.  'But  where  do  you  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
to  which  I  most  cordially  assent,  with  any  doc- 
trine which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  the  be- 
liiof  of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physical subtleties,  none  of  the  abstruse  niceties 
of  any  party,  nor  do  I  imitate  either  in  tho  re- 


probation of  the  other,  firmly  believing  thai 
heaven  is  peopled  with  the  humble  andttheeos- 
scientious  out  of  every  class  of  real  Christians,* 

Tyrrel  4  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  4a, 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

Stanley.  4  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  ajar 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  bat 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  enemy, 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligation,  or 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  you  were  to  joii 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  ?  By  so  doing,  thou*! 
the  country  might  be  saved,  you  would  ran 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  confederacy  vita 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redeemer 
has  broken,  but  both  the  power  and  guilt  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.' 

Tyrrel  •  Stanley,  I  remember  when  yoa 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  alL 

Stanley.  ■  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now,  at  I 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel,  a  Cam- 
tianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  by  its  from. 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  after  his  eonver. 
sion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  6oT 
When  he  says, '  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,'  he 
conld  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting 
still,  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  *  labouring  n 
twin,'  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  at  afi. 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right,  from  an  erro- 
neous notion,  that  we  have  such  an  interest  it 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from  doing  the  one,  or 
persisting  in  the  other.' 

Tyrrel.  '  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's  sal- 
vation depends  on  the  number  of  good  actions 
he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley.  •  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work, 
bnt  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  and 
those  dispositions,  which  are  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtues ;  and  where  the  heart  strag- 
gles, and  prays  for  the  attainment  of  this  stats, 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  promott 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  God,  ii 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight 
degree  of  obedience.* 

Tyrrel.  4  But  you  will  allow  that  tho  Scrip- 
turea  affirm,  that  Christ  iB  not  only  a  sacrifice, 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.' 

Stanley.  *  Blessed  be  God,  he  is  indeed  aB 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  heavy 
laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  forsake  sin. 
The  rest  he  promisos  is  not  a  rest  from  labour, 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  thedrod 
gery  of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  of 
Uod.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  quietness  of  spirit; 
not  qloth  but  peace.  He  draws  men  indeed  from 
slaveiy  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil, 
or  to  d(> nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy, 
but  not  bj  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  br 
adapting  hit  commands  to  the  corrupt  inclins- 
tions  of  our  naVura.  He  communicates  his  grscft, 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obedience,  and 
imparts  peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abatement 
in  his  demands,  but  by  thin  infusion  of  his  own 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  his  own 
8piriL* 

Tyrrel  •  You  are  a  strange  fellow.    Accord- 
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ing  to  you,  we  can  neither  be  saved  by  good 
works,  nor  without  them.* 

Stanley.  •  Come,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  you  intended.  We  cannot  he 
saved  by  the  merit  of  our  good  works,  without 
setting  at  nought  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ ; 
and  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
we  sot  at  nought  God's  holiness,  and  make  him 
a  favourer  of  sin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
completely  hostile.  That  this  doctrine  favours 
•in,  is  one  of  the  false  charges  which  worldly 
men  bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.' 

Tyrrel.  '  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
God,  as  if  people  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or- 
der to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  will  come  and  add 
.  his  grace  to  their  goodness.  Whereas  grace 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 
•inner*.' 

Stanley.  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
never  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  than  in 
the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St  Paul  at 
their  head,  have  ever  after  been  eminently  more 
afraid  than  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin ; 
they  have  prayed  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
continued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  remaining 
corruptions  of  their  hearts.' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
•aid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
of  that  man's  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accu 
rale  account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
sensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.' 

4 1  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, *  that  my  no- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favour  of 
God  differ  materially  from  yours.  If  a  man  feel 
in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
his  favourite  corruption ;  if  he  rest  for  salvation 
on  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone  ;  if  he  main- 
tain  in  his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
and  immeasurable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  use  temporal  things  with 
moderation,  and  anticipate  their  ond  without  dis- 
may; if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
melons  for  his  service,  making  his  glory  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  conscientiously  ;  if  he  love  his 
fellow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
common  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
mon hope ;  if  he  feel  the  same  compassion  for 
the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
tresses of  the  unfortunate  ;  forgiving  others,  as 
he  hopes  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
ing  to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
thai  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
though  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
which  afford  triumph,  and  exultation.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
who  boasts  of  mysterious  communications  with- 
in, is  perhaps  exhibiting  outwardly  unfavourable 
marks  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  nut  by  his 
low  practice,  discouragements  unfriendly  to  that 
religion  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  shining 
instance. 
♦The  sober  Christian  is  at  fuDy  convinced, 


that  only  Ho  who  made  the  heart,  can  new  make 
it,  as  the  enthusiast.  He  is  as  fully  persuaded 
that  his  natural  dispositions  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  his  affections  purified,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  tho  fanatic.  And  though 
he  presume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  he  now  sees.  If  he 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  chro- 
nology of  conversion,  he  is  not  less  certain  as  to 
its  effects.  If  he  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  feelings,  he  can  and  does  produce 
such  evidences  of  his  improvement,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  dovout  temper,  an  humble  and  charita- 
ble spirit, '  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  this  gives  an  evi- 
dence less  equivocal,  as  existing  more  in  the 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  the  life  than 
in  the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  flourish- 
ing, the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  of  health  and  vigour,  though  we 
cannot  ascertain  tho  moment  when  the  seed 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung 
up.' 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
but  had  not  yot  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
4  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes.  This  exclusive  cry  of  grace 
in  one  party  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite sido  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against 
it,  reminds  me  of  tho  Queen  of  Louis  ^uatorze. 
When  the  Jesuit*  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  tho  Janscnists, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  p iety 
than  themselves.  Her  Majesty  was  so  fearful 
of  being  thought  to  favour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  zeal,  she  vehe- 
mently exclaimed, •  Oh  f*  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace  !' u 

Mr.  Stanley.  4  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  far  enough  from  the  side  it  op- 
poses.* 

Tyrrel.  '  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
truths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?'    » 

Stanley.  « There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ- 
ed, a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  in  opi- 
nions  only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress 
to  heaven  ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out 
of  sight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion, justification  and  aanctificstion,  are,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I  nail  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  ui.ion  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart,* 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec- 
tions, by  setting  it  abovo  tho  contamination  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detach 
ing  it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  it 
to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity.* 
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which  so  many  sermons  abound,  are  only  an  in- 
fringe men  t  on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  A  true 
believer  knows  of  no  duty  but  faith,  no  rule  but 
love.' 

Stanley.  '  Love  is  indeed  the  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  practical  virtue.  But  love  itself 
requires  some  regulation  to  direct  its  exertion ; 
some  law  to  guide  its  motions  ;  some  rule  to  pre. 
vent  its  aberrations  ;  some  guard  to  hinder  that 
which  is  vigorous  from  becoming  eccentric. 
With  such  a  regulation,  such  a  law,  such  a 
guard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  gospel  hare  fur- 
nished us.  The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our 
rule,  as  his  Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  Son  our 
'  way.*  This  unerring  rule  alone  secures  Chris- 
tian liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regular ity,  from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
ccpts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  infallible 
proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.' 

We  afterwards  insensibly  slid  into  other  sub- 
jects, when  Mr.  Tyrrrl,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victorious,  seemed  inclined  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  extreme  se- 
verity, Mr.Tyrrel  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal (ailing,  and  said  that  both  avarice  and  charity 
might  be  constitutional/ 

'They  may  be  so,1  said  Mr.  Stanley,  ■  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own  ; 
a  superinduced  constitution.  A  real  Christian 
•con.ers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,'  with  his  con- 
$titution,  whether  he  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  i*  a  clear  duty,  and  the  will  of 
Clod  requires  it.  If  we  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
necessary, an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con- 
tingent left  to  our  choice.'  You  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  a?id  ran  not  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythological  poets  the  three  Pagan  gracos 
woreal.vays  knit  together  hand  in  hand;  the 
three  Christian  graccn  are  equally  inseparable, 
and  the  grt-atest  of  these  in  charity  ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  onlv 
one  branch.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  thi»  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  lie  known  without  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  This  led  tho 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity. Its  dnrtiiiies,' said  he,  4  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  example*  all  inculcate  it. — 
*  the  nrw  commajidnii-nt'  of  John — *  thn  pure  and 
unde filed  religion'  of  James — *  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke — the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  went 
about  doing  it.' — '  Tiio  storr  for  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  ti'ii«;  to  comip'  of  Paul — nay,  i:i 
the  only  full,  solemn,  rind  exprc*.-  representation 
of  toe.  laM  da\,  which  the  ir.»>p^l  rxhi'iifs,  cha. 
ri!y  is  not  only  oro-i^iii  iorw-iri  a-  a  p-edniii- 
naii',  a  di^tin^uishin^  feature  of  the  righte-ius 
but  :i  .-»u'i'ifi<;  rerii:ii[i(.:i<r  m^-ii*  to  l>"  as>igrird 
to  i-,  wn;-;i  oructisi'ri  m:i  t ruo  Curis»i.in  ground-;. 
Am!  it  is  no!  a  litt'u;  olwrvahlf,  that  tue  only 
po-thu'ooii-.  qMotatiori  from  tiie  sayings  of  our 
divi.ii>  Siviotir  which  the  Scripture  has  recorded, 
im  an  encourage  incut  to  charity—  »  Rcmcvubct 


the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  sucti 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.' 


I  CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Thk  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  aii  m 
versing  together,  I  asked  Mr.  Stanley  warns 
nion  he  held  on  s  subject  which  had  lately  br 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  of  yet 
ladies  learning  the  dead  languages  ;  partioic 
the  Latin.  He  was  silent.  Mrs.  Stanley  twk 
Phoebe  laughed  outright.  Lucille,  who  had  Da- 
ly finished  making  tea,  blushed  excess* 
Little  Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knee  bib 
1  was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  as  ear. 
the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  my  face  uie 
ing  out — *  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  Latin  is 
Papa  every  morning.'  .  I  cast  a  timid  ere  i 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  putting  the  sugar 
tho  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  sugar  h 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phosbe  to  fins 
her.  I 

'  Poor  Lucilla,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 4 1  fed  k 
her  !  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *  you  hare  a 
covered  by  external,  what  I  trust  would  nets* 
been  found  by  internal  evidence.  Parents  n 
are  in  high  circumstances,  yet  from  priarisir 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleasures  of  ur 
dissipated  part  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed  i 
substitute  other  pleasures  ;  and  if  the  girisui 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  thoy  may  direct  it  r. 
such  pursuits  as  call  for  vigorous  spplietbOL 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.' 

*  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,'  said  lac 
Bel  field,  *  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  pretension  -  £ 
much  softness  and  so  much  usefulness,  strip  br 
of  ail  the  terrors  of  learning.' 

*  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  I  onlrnet 
to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latin"  as  would  teac- 
her to  grammatize  her  English,  but  her  quki 
n«8s  in  acquiring  led  me  on,  and  I  thick  1  a: 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  th-l  t: 
cites  vanity.  A  learned  language,  which  a  £» 
ercet  woiTian  will  never  produce  in  company.  :• 
lows  likely  u>  make  her  vain,  than  those  acquis 
meats  which  are  always  in  exhibition.  Ace 
after  all,  it  is  a  l.ickneyed  remark,  t:iat  the  be*, 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  learning  than, 
frchool-bny  ,  and  why  should  vanity  operate  ± 
her  case  more  than  n  i.is  ?' 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,'  said  I,  'that  eve:  • 
boy  knows  that  which  very  low  girls  are  taugt! 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  meJu: 
which  I  admire.  I  hoyc  the  example  of  v- a: 
daughters  will  help  to  roiae  the  tone  of  fenix: 
education.' 

•Softly,  softly,*  interrupted   Mr.  Stan  lev.  T* 

trench  your  plural  number,     h  is  onl,-  one  g\: 

out  of  six  who  has  deviated   from   the  beat:: 

track.     1  do  not  expect  many  convert*,  to  »\u 

I  must  rather  call  my  practice  in  o:ie  insUi.:*. 

than   my  general  opinion.     1  am    so  tt»sv:cit-. 

of  the  prevailing   prejudice,  that    the  thu-.r  b> 

never  betn  n  »i  rued  out  oft  he  family.      If  im  ;j" 

neighbour   Miss  Rattle  knew  that    LueilL  '-^ 

I  learned  Lalin,  she  would  instantly  find  odta:«« 

j  odd  moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  ixis- 

1  mctabta  ?&x\\i\i«u\w\v^  because  her  mother  :r- 
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k  afford  io  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady  Di.  Dash 
has  never  learnt  it.  I  assure  you,  however/ 
(laughing  as  he  spoke,)  4 1  never  intend  to  smug- 
file  my  poor  girl  on  any  man,  by  concealing 
from  him  this  unpopular  attainment,  any  more 
than  I  would  conceal  any  personal  defect.* 

4 1  will  honestly  confess,  said  Sir  John,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken, 4  that  had  I  been  to  judge 
the  case  a  priori,  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
the  terrifying  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudice ; 
I  should  have  feared  she  might  be  forward  in 
conversation,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  having  had 
such  a  fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
ciety, and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
Belhcld  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
refuse  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
lid acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  deserves. 
Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  language 
spoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  in 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  to 
improve  her,  and  yet  be  afraid  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.' 

I  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  from  Sir 
John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain  :  *  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
common  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as- 
sociate with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
bfcoks  ?    How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 

i  compels  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
-  man  ?  Shall  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
acquirements  of  a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  we  not 
rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
less  copiously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
sources  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
we  hint  T  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
ignorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 

•  his  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own  language. 
His  thoughts  he  will  suppress ;  his  language  he 
will  debase,  the  one  from  hopelessness,  the  other 
from  compassion. — He  must  be  continually  low- 
ering and  diluting  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for 
the  woman  he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
be  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
his  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own  standard  to 
hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  raise  hers  to  hi*  own.' 

1  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade,  Charles,  spoken 
eon  amore'  said  Sir  John.  *I  really  believe 
though,  that  one  reason  why  women  are  so  fri- 
volous is  that  the  things  they  are  taught  aro  not 
solid  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in- 
tellect, and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
to  patient  moditation.' 

•  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
tion,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  tort  of  preliminary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providence  as  a 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties of  life ;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hereafter  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
crease its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  its 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  montal  dis- 
cipline subservient  to  moral.' 

4  How  have  you  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stanley,1  said  Sir  John,  *  for  though  you 
vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  in  tho  sex.* 

'Far  from  it,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  '  I  am  a 
gardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant.  Most  of 
my  daughters,  like  the  daughters  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  for 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination  for 
genius.  This  propensity  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  safe,  I  then  la- 
bour to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction. 
Lucilla  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relates 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  a  few  of  the 
best  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  nine  years 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

4  Phoebe,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, I  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  ber  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration. A  habit  of  computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagina- 
tion. It  sobers  tho  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exactness  for 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fed  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
hare  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
computist.  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  heard  ;  and  all  Phoebe's  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

1  To  soften  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  however, 
I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  favourite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  Golliver's  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affected  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  because  it  ridicules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct  I  must 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Phoebe,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Che- 
shire makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defective 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  oi 
strengthen  a  weak  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  bias,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  discards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  discontinued  these  pursuits, 
for  I  never  meant  to  rnsJU  %>  nsj&siAs&^SsM  « 
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Jane  has  a  fine  ear  and  a  pretty  voice,  and  will 
sing  and  play  well  enough  for  any  girl  who  is 
not  to  make  music  her  profession.  One  or  two 
of  the  others  sing  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  last  nosegay, 
has  a  strong  turn  for  natural  history,  and  we  all 
of  us  generally  botanize  a  little  of  an  evening, 
which  gives  a  fresh  interest  to  our  walks.  She 
will  soon  draw  plants  and  flowers  pretty  accu- 
rately. Louisa  also  has  some  taste  in  designing, 
and  takes  tolerable  sketches  from  nature.  These 
we  encourage  because  they  ore  solitary  plea- 
sares,  and  want  no  witnesses.  They  all  aro  too 
eager  to  impart  somewhat  of  what  thoy  know 
to  your  little  favourite  Cclia,  who  is  in  danger 
of  picking  up  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure 
way  to  excel  in  nothing. 

*  Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  with  some  one 
source  of  independent  amusement  But  what 
would  become  of  them,  or  rather  what  would 
become  of  their  mother  and  me,  if  every  one  of 
them  was  a  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  singer, 
a  performer,  a  botanist,  a  painter  ?  Did  we  at- 
tempt to  force  all  these  acquirements  and  a 
dozen  more  on  every  girl,  all  her  time  would  be 
occupied  about  things  which  will  be  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eternity,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
are  carefully  communicating  to  every  one  of 
them  that  general  knowledge  which  should  bo 
common  to  all  gentlewomen. 

*  In  unrolling  the  vast  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  I  ground  on  it  some  of  my  most 
useful  instructions,  and  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  the  crimes  and 
corruptions  which  history  records,  and  that  the 
same  pride,  covetousness,  ambition,  turbulence, 
and  deceit,  bring  misery  on  empires,  and  de- 
stroy tho  peace  of  families.  To  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  chronology  are  such  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist 
on  their  usefulness.     As  to  astronomy,  while 

*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,*  it  seems 
a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young  people  some 
insight  into  it. 

• 1  hope,*  said  Sir  John,  '  that  you  do  not  ex- 
clude the  modern  languages  from  your  plan.' 

•  As  to  French,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  with  that 
thorough  inconsistency  which  is  common  to 
man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  have  risen  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  ought  to  have  sunk.*  I 
would  not  however  rob  my  children  of  a  lan- 
guage in  which,  though  there  are  more  books 
to  he  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deserve  to  be 
read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  languages  put  to- 
gether.' 

*  If  you  prohibit  Italian,'  said  Sir  John  laugh. 
ing,  *  I  will  serve  you  as  Cowpcr  advised  the 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  for  depreciating 
Henry  and  Emma ;  I  will  join  the  musical  and 
poetical  ladies  in  tearing  you  to  pieces,  as  tho 
Thracian  damsels  did  Orpheus,  and  send  your 
head  with  his 

Down  the  twin  Hcbnis  to  the  Lesbian  vhore. 

■  Yen  remember  me,  my  dear  Bel  field,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  warm  admirer  of  the  cx- 
quinite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

•See  an  ingenious  little  treats** entitled  Latium  Re- 
divirum,  or  the  mnriern  use  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
fMt  pnratcaee  of  the  French. 


feels,  or  rather  judgee  differently  from  the  bmr 
man  of  taste,  and  as  a  father,  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, that  what  is  commonly  put  into  1st 
hands  of  our  daughters,  is  so  amatory,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  those  minds  which  rt 
ther  want  to  be  invigorated. 

*  There  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate  fa 
girls  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils  of  wsici 
I  saw  sadly  exemplified  in  a  young  fries*  of 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  had  beauty  and  talents.  Ha 
parents,  enchanted  with  both,  left  her  entire!? 
to  her  own  guidance.  She  yielded  herself  ap 
to  the  uncontrolled  ravings  of  a  vagrant  fancy. 
When  a  child,  she  wrote  verses,  which  wen 
shown  in  her  presence  to  every  guest,  their 
flattery  completed  her  intoxication.  She  after- 
wards translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  composes* 
elegies  of  which  love  was  the  only  theme*-- 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to  iw- 
cite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  pathos  asi 
sensibility  which  delighted  her  parents,  bet 
alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opinion  that 
the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  human  life 
were  love  and  poetry.  She  considered  them  as 
inseparably  connected,  and  she  resolved  in  her 
own  instance  never  to  violate  so  indispensable  a 
union.  The  object  of  her  affection  was  unhap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  effects  of  her  attachment 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
connection  formed  on  so  slight  a  foundation.  la 
the  perfections  with  which  eho  invested  her 
lover,  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination, 
when  she  thought  she  was  only  consulting  her 
heart.— She  picked  out  and  put  together  all  the 
fine  qualities  of  all  tho  heroes,  of  all  the  posU 
she  had  ever  read,  and  into  thie  finished  crea- 
ture, her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 

'Love  and  poetry  commonly  influence  the 
two  sexes  in  a  very  disproportionate  degree- 
With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  one  passion 
among  many.  Love  has  various  and  powerful 
competitors  in  hearts  divided  between  ambition, 
business,  and  pleasure.  Poetry  is  only  one  amuse- 
ment in  minds,  distracted  by  a  thousand  tu- 
multuous pursuits ;  whereas  in  girls  of  ardent 
tempers,  whose  feelings  are  not  curbed  by  re- 
straint, and  regulated  by  religion,  love  is  con 
sidcrcd  as  the  great  business  of  their  earthly  ex- 
istence. It  is  cherished,  not  as  'the  cordial 
drop,'  but  as  the  whole  contents  of  the  cop ;  the 
remainder  is  considered  only  as  froth  or  dregs. 
The  unhappy  victim  not  only  submits  to  the 
destructi\e  dominion  of  a  despotic  passion,  bat 
glories  in  it.  So  st  least  did  this  ill-starred  girl 

4  The  sober  duties  of  a  family  had  early  besa 
transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  far  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  so  fine  a  genius ;  while  she  abandon 
ed  herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her  imagina- 
tion in  a  fever,  aud  to  a  passion  which  those 
studies  continually  fed  and  inflamed.  Both  to- 
gether completed  her  delirium.  She  was  ardent, 
generous,  and  sincere ;  but  violent,  imprudent, 
and  vain  to  excess.  She  set  the  opinion  of  the 
world  at  complete  defiance,  and  was  not  only  to 
tally  destitute  of  judgment  and  discretion  her 
self,  but  despised  them  in  others.  Her  lover  ana* 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  whols 
world. 
%  MVftt  haraf;  (be  sqom  vejars  exchanged  son 
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jets  under  the  names  of  Laura  and  Petrarch, 
and  elegies  under  those  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had  been  mere  sport, 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
of  au  idle  hour,  grew  weary. 

Younger  and  fairer  he  another  saw. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verses  were  left  unanswered, 
her  reproaches  unpitiod.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap- 
pho raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
mance had  been  a  serious  occupation,  which  had 
•wallowed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realised 
the  woes  she  had  so  often  admired  and  described. 
Her  upbraiding8  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
-which  be  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
letters  were  exposed,  her  expostulatory  verses 
read  at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap. 
pho  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenerated 
jito  practical  improprieties.  The  public  avowal 
of  her  paassion  drew  on  her  from  the  world 
charges  which  she  had  not  merited. — Her  re- 
potation  was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  was  destroyed.  8he  experienced  the  dis- 
honours of  guilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
whose  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

*  But  none  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  are  the  great 
and  primary  objects  of  instruction.  The  incul- 
cation of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ance, self-denial — this  is  education.  These  are 
things  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
than  arts  or  languages.  These  are  tempers, 
the  habit  of  which  should  be  laid  in  earl  v,  and 
followed  up  constantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
which  will  not  call  them  into  exercise ;  and  how 
can  that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ac- 
quired ! 

*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  industry,'  con- 
tinued he,  *  are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
cherish  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura's  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enough  in  its 
own  high  aspirings.— Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
jnuch  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talents. 
I  agree  with  good  Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  that  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faculty  may  not  starve  another.' 

Lady  Bel  field  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  had 
so  large  a  family.  After  some  further  questions 
from  her  he  proceeded. 

4 1  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  erery  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
every  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  some  one 
amusing  accomplishment  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  the  common  educa- 
tion of  girls  afforde.    To  ameh  and  to  sooh  only. 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resource  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

1  But  that  no  acquirements  rosy  inflate  it  let 
me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  any  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
build  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re* 
gulate  the  pride  of  talents. 

'  And  let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contem- 
porary shining  examples,  the  venerated  Elisa- 
beth Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith. 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  them,  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  Mem,  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  a  university,  meekly  softened, 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of. 
every  domestio  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise 
of  every  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Eva*  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  com* 
municate.  The  first  time  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit* 

4  My  dear  Sir  John,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  they  in  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  last  importance  are  slighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
I  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  consider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity  .* 

*  Allow  me  to  say,'  returned  Sir  John  *  that 
my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
had  been  assnred,  were  the  very  tenets  you 
rejected.  Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 
the  stiotness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfbunoV  4 
ed  peculiarities  "of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  tssa  f 
QMthisiaoiT^ix^>iM*ia> 
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*  little  more  rationally  conceived,  and  more  ably 
expressed,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  you,  and  by 
every  man  who  rises  above  the  ordinary  stand, 
ard  of  what  the  world  calls  religious  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
ascribe  to  these  supposed  dangerous  doctrines, 
hie  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  sua. 
pected  could  not  be  very  pernicious,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  lift,  I 
knew  to  be  so  salutary.' 

4  My  dear  Belfield,'  said  Mr.  Stanley  '  men  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  charge  they  bring  against  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  doc- 
trines which  lead  to  licentiousness,  and  or  over- 
strictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true :  but  both  cannot  be  so.' 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,'  replied  Sir  John, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 

what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve ;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
without  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
fully,  more  practically  to  adopt  them !  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.' 
Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance  was 
,ighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
as  a  far  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
cardial  friend.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sym- 
pathies and  an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  it  is 
among  tho  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
hie  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns, with  hypocrites  against  whom  his  prin- 
ciples revolt,  and  with  men,  pious  and  conscien- 
tious I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  differing 
widely  from  his  own  views ;  with  others  who 
evince  a  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  judgment  in  most.  To  be  identified,  I 
any,  with  men  so  different  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
ail  real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be. 
cause,  you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blameable  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
sacrifices  of  reputation  which  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian's  pursuit.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce my  integrity  for  the  praiso  of  men,  who 
have  no  little  consistency,  that  though  they  pre- 
tend their  quarrel  is  with  your  faith,  yet  who 
would  not  cure  how  extravagant  your  belief  was, 
if  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
maintMin  mj  outdoor  towards  those  with  whom 


we  art  unfairly  involved ;  men,  religion*  though 
somewhat  eccentric;  devout,  though  injudicious; 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  but  who,  with 
all  their  errors,  against  which  I  protest,  and 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
with  their  ill-judged  because  irregular  zeal, 
which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever  think — always  ex- 
cepting hypocrites  and  false  pretenders— are  bat- 
ter men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivelers/ 

*  I  have  often  suspected,'  said  I,  *  that  under 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to  your  creed, 
men  conceal  their  quarrel  with  the  command- 
ments.' 

'  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  but  fir 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  cosj. 
mon  error,  that  there  was  but  one  description  of 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  particular 
doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  the  rent,  with  a 
total  indifference  to  morality,  and  a  sovereigB 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  up  the  character 
against  which  I  confess,  I  entertained  a  serious 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  you  too  well, 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  understand- 
ing, to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  bean 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  I  own  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthusiasm 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

4  flow  many  men  have  I  known,'  replied  Mr* 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  of  a 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  freeing 
indifference?  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity  ;  yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixing  them  in  tho  temperate  zone  which  lies  be- 
tween them,  and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is,  Sir  John,  your  society  considers 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of  a  distem- 
pered understanding,  while  in  inferior  concerns 
they  admire  it  as  the  indication  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect  ?  Did  they  consider  the  un- 
quenchable ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
lofty  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  ?  Yet  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  more 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  prize  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  hu- 
man interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  after 
all  may  possibly  be  mistakeu,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.' 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  as  earnestly 
engagod,  desired  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  most 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  coufetfflcd  how  much  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  tho  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re- 
specting men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  con- 
sistent profession  of  Christianity.  *  I  now,'  add- 
ed he,  (  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  sin- 
gularity in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  because 
it  only  leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  it.' 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  clergyman  ««re  much  increases! 
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by  the  timed  manners  of  the  age.  *  The  tone 
of  religious  writing,'  Mid  he,  '  but  especially  the 
tone  of  religious  conversation,  i»  much  lowered. 
The  language  of  a  Christian  minister  in  dis- 
cussing Christian  topics  will  naturally  be  con- 
sonant  to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  man  being  renewed  in  ike  *pirit  0/ 
Am  mind,  of  hie  being  mutinied  fry  the  greet  0/ 
Geo*.  Now  how  much  circumlocution  ia  neces- 
nary  for  ua  in  conTeraing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  convey  the  aenae  without  adopting 
the  ex  pre  ■■ion ;  and  what  paina  muat  we  take 
to  make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
disgust,  and  to  be  ueeful  without  cauaing  irri- 
tation !' 

Sir  Jean.  *  But,  my  good  Doctor,  ia  it  not  a 
liUie  puritanical,  to  make  uae  of  anch  solemn 
eipreeaiona  in  com  pan  v  7* 

Dr.  Harlow.  '  Sir,  it  ia  worse  than  puritani- 
cal, it  is  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itself 
does  not  exist ;  and  even  where  it  does,  it  ia 
highly  inexpedient  to  introduce  anch  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  But  I  am  speak, 
ins;  of  serious  private  conversation,  when,  if  a 
minister  is  really  in  earnent,  there  ia  nothing 
absurd  in  his  prudent  use  of  Scripture  expres- 
sions. One  great  difficulty,  and  which  obstructs 
the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
with  many  persona  of  the  higher  class,  who 
would  bo  sorry  not  to  he  thought  religious,  is, 
that  they  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Rible,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  ita  venerabb 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture ;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  genet  al  reverence ; 
but,  because,  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  i$  Scripture. 

'  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was  composed 
with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
could  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  be  liked  it 
much  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
altogether,  but  for  one  mcthodietical  expression. 
To  my  utter  astonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex. 
captions  blc  paseege,  *  There  ia  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  rlesh  but  after  the  Spirit.1  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
suspected  it  waa  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

1  Tbia  ia  one  among  many  reasons,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley, '  why  I  so  strenuously  insist  that  young 
persons  should  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
•mmoderniied,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  pa. 
rents  do  not  make  a  point  of  thia,  the  peculiari. 
tit**  of  sacred  language  will  become  really  obso- 
lete to  the  next  generation.' 

In  anawer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
.f.jhn,  Mr.  Stanley  aaid,  smiling, '  I  have  some, 
times  amused  myself  with  making  a  rnllrrtMin 
«f  certain  thing*,  which  are  now  considrrrd  and 
held  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  m. 
falliM*  pyniptoms  of  met  hod  inn.  Those  whirh 
at  present  "ccur  to  my  recollection  are  thr  fol- 
lowing .  (vtiing  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  main- 
taining family  prayer,  not  travailing,  or  giving 
great  dinners  or  other  enterUiamonta  on  Sun- 
days, rcioieinf  io  lbs)  eawanJM  of  tsw  aftave  trass), 
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promoting  the  religions  instruction  of  the  poor 
at  home,  eubacribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
contributing  to  establish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  cler- 
gyman, hold  no  one  onthusiaatic  doctrine,  aeao- 
ciate  with  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  his  converse, 
tion,  consistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  his 
whole  deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
chargo  of  inethodiem.  Any  ene  of  these  will  ex- 
cite suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso- 
lutely to  stigmatize  him.  The  moat  derated  attach- 
ment to  the  establishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  to* 
wards  all  who  differ.  Without  intolerance,  bin 
charity  ia  construed  into  unsoundness,  and  hie 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  ia  accused  of  as- 
similating with  the  principlea  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  hie  judgment  compels 
him  to  blame,  hie  candour  forbids  him  to  calum- 
niate. Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms :  the 
laat  being  alwaya  implied  where  the  first  ia 
aoeeringly  used.' 

4  It  haa  often  appeared  to  me,' aaid  I, 'that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  eulewa* 
procession,  among  the  odea  of  gratulation,  a 
mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.* 

1  Happily,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  'a  religions 
man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
the  present  established  state  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  an  in  the  first  agee  of  Christianity,  to  bo 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angola, 
and  to  men.  But  he  muat  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  different  descriptions  of  persons.  From 
Uw  first,  he  mast  be  eontentsd  to  have  principlea 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhors,  motivee  wfaieb 
he  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates.  Ho 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well.ro. 
gulaied  piety  confounded  with  the  follies  of  the) 
fanatic,  and  hie  temperate  seal  blended  with  the) 
ravings  of  the  insane.  Ho  must  submit  to  be 
involved  in  the  absurdities  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  dangerous  j  Io  be  reckoned  ameawj 
the  disturbers  or  that  church  which  he  would 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  ie  perhaps  aupnorting  in  every  possible 
direction.     Every  mesne  is  devised  to  ahake  hie 


credit.  From  such  determined 
prudence  can  protect  hie  character,  no  private 
integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  service  res- 
cue it' 

4 1  have  often  wondered,'  said  Sir  John, '  at 
the  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing but  tiiebadiieseof  the  causs  to  recommend 
them.  But  the  assailant,  whose  object  io  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  ho 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir- 
religious, who,  like  other  levellers,  rind  it  more 
easy  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abusing  the  lofty,  than  by  elevating  the  low.' 

1  In  my  abort  experience  of  life.'  aaid  I,  wheal 
Sir  John  had  done  apeaking,  *  I  have  often  ob- 
served it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  most  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  he  die. 
far  ejasjswawsn 
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though  be  himself  both  practically  and  specu- 
htfively  disavow  any  rach  consequences.' 

*  There  it  another  clasa  of  enemies/  resumed 
Mr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  eo 
much  the  individual  Christian,  as  Christianity 
itself,  which  they  Hope  to  discredit ;  thai  Chris, 
tianity  which  would  not  only  restrain  the. con- 
duct,  but  would  humble  the  heart ;  which  strips 
them  of  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  arro- 
gant plea  of  merit ;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  flatter  them.  In  this  enlightened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  too  gross  to  attack  religion 
Itself,  and  they  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditably  through  the  sides  of 
her  professors.' 

•I  have  observed,'  said  I,  'that  the  uncandid 
censurer  always  picks  out  the  worst  man  of  a 
class,  and  then  confidently  produces  him  as  be- 
ing a  fair  specimen  of  it' 

*  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  uncha- 
ritable acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  busy,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stanley, •  we  have  to  sustain  a  gentler 
warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule, a  little  suspicion  of  our  designs,  and  not  a 

•  little  compassion  for  our  gloomy  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  being  righteous  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
nssnt  in  the  faculties.  These  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose 
prospects  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortality.' 

*  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is  sure 
to  experience,'  said  I,  *  is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his  own  heart,  and 
enlarges  his  charity  towards  others,  whom  re- 
proach perhaps  may  as  unjustly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should 
really  deserve  the  censure  he  incurs ;  and  what 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  loose  to  human  opinion  ;  it  weakens 
his  excessive  tenderness  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it' 

4  It  were  well,'  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  established  Christian  will  evince 
himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrinking  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  back  well  disposed  but  va- 
cillating characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  false. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference  v»  hich 
they  are  far  from  feeling.  They  listen  to  re- 
proaches cast  on  characters  which  they  inward- 
Jy  revere,  without  daring  to  vindicate  them. 
"They  hear  the  most  attached  subjects  accused  of 
disaffection,  and  the  most  sober-minded  church- 
men of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to 
avow  that  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  calum- 
oy.  To  efface  this  suspicion,  they  affect  a  cold- 
boss  which  they  do  not  feel,  end  treat  with  levity 
sjrAs<  ids/ iowmrdfy  venerate.   Vary  young 


this  criminal  timidity,  are  led  to  risk  their 
eternal  happiness  through  the  dread  of  a  kngk 
Though  they  know  that  they  have  not  only  reli- 
gion but  reason  on  their  side,  yet  it  requites  a 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrrpie' 
principle  to  confront  a  sarcasm.  Thus  their 
own  mind  loses  its  firmness,  religion  loses  their 
support,  the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their 
example  would  afford,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come liable  to  the  awful  charge  which  is  ds> 
nounced  against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  ha 
Christian  profession.' 

*  Men  of  the  world,'  said  Sir  John, 4  are  ex- 
tiemely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be  thought  ssr- 
ficvlar;  they  are  frightened  at  mwery  thing  that 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  lbs 
stamp  of  public  applause.  They  are  impabeat 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censure  in  what  may 
be  supposed  to  affect  the  credit  of  their  judgment, 
though  often  indifferent  enough  as  to  any  Mams 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct  They  bast 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  as  ■ 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  and  to 
connect  the  idea  of  something  unclaseical  aad 
inelegant,  something  awkward  and  an  popular, 
something  uncouth  and  ill-bred,  with  the  pecs- 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  which, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  think 
there  can  be  no  good  in  avowing. 

4  It  is  a  little  hard,'  said  Mr.  8tanley,  'that 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  possess  good 
sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose  jndgmsat 
is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lift, 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  that  they  should  be  at 
once  transformed  into  idiots  or  madmen,  in  that 
very  point  which  affords  the  noblest  exercise  to 
the  human  faculties.' 

1 A  Christian  then,'  said  I, '  if  human  applause 
be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  He 
forfeits  his  reputation  every  way.  He  is  accused 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  far ;  by  the 
enthusiast  of  not  going  far  enough.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  being  right,  that 
he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excess,  and  by 
the  other  for  deficiency.' 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done  V  said  Dr.  Barlow. 
1  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man  give  up  a  prin- 
ciple because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fana- 
tic, or  abused  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  the 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  formalist,  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  men  of  the  world  ?  He  should  ra- 
ther  support  it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned 
to  its  value ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  inju- 
ries it  has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  which 
misconceives,  and  from  the  ignorance  or  maligni- 
ty which  misrepresents  it  If  the  learned  and 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  as  the  illi- 
terate and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  loqua- 
cious, the  most  important  truths  will  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unfold,  and 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraced 
exclusively  by  those  who  misunderstand,  de- 
grade and  debase  them.  Because  the  unlettered 
are  absurd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  religious?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of  every  Christian 
principle,  because  it  has  been  unfairly,  onskil- 
fettj%or  iasdeajiatsly  treated,  there  woaW,  saw 
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Vy  one,  be  an  abandonment  of  every  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament' 

' I  felt  myself  bound,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'to 
act  on  this  principle  in  oar  lite  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  not  refuse  to  assert 
with  hi  in  the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  I  endea- 
voured to  let  him  see  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  scriptursl  sense.  I  would  not  try  to  con. 
vince  him  that  he  was  wrong,  by  disowning  a 
truth  because  he  abased  it  I  would  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
without  rejecting  the  opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  of  it  But  I  would 
scrupulously  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
he  connects  with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per 
suaded  it  hae  no  connection. 

'The  nominal  Christian,'  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  who  insists  that  religion  resides  in  the  under, 
standing  only,  may  contend  that  lore  to  God, 
gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  sorrow  for  oar 
offences,  are  enthusiastic  extravagances;  and 
effectually  repress  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
those  reelings  which  the  devout  heart  recog- 
nizes, and  which  Scripture  .sanctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  very  feelings  are  inflamed,  ex. 
aggerated,  distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in. 
eluding  the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intern- 
perate  enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no- 
thing  to  do  in  the  business ;  but  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
oy  fancies,  feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

'  Between  these  pernicious  extremes,  what 
coarse  is  the  other  Christian  to  pursue  ?  Must 
he  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  affections 
because  the  fanatic  abases  them,  and  the  fasti, 
dious  deny  their  existence  ?  This  would  be  like 
insisting,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
sick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another  of  a  phrenxy 
fever,  there  is  therefore  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.' 


CHAP.XLI. 

Since  the  conversation  whioh  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley's  acquire- 
ments, I  could  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and:  the  completely 
elegant  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  re. 
fleeting  that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  from 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
observation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  to  set  off  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
her  Lucilla  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
concerns,  I  could  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my 
.  satisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  Comfit 

After  this  avowal  she  felt  that  any  reserve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a  little. 
ness  which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
character.  'I  am  frequently  blamed  by  my 
friends,'  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of  the  load 
from  my  own  shoulders,  and  laying  it  on  ban. 


*  Poor  thins;,  she  is  too  young !'  is  the  constant 
ery  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  geneeal  answer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  daughters  of  the  same 
age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  must  bring  with  it  these,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilla  is  not  too 
young  to  be  initiated  in  that  useful  knowledge 
which  will  hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  her  duty.  The  acquisition  would  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lighten- 
ed by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  I  trust, 
convinced  mv  daughters,  that  though  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  discre- 
double?  ' 

'  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents,  the 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  the 
daughter's  merits, — 'so  dutiful!  so  notable! 
such  an  excellent  nurse !'  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  thus,  by 
that  inconsiiieney  which  my  good  mother  de- 
precated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  (hose 
very  talents  which  are  most  likely  to  interfere 
with  nursing  and  notableness.  But  since  I  had 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  once  heard 
my  friends  extol  their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of. 
the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  'I  have  often,'  said  she,  'bean 
so  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to  whioh  you  al- 
lude, that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  it  If 
the  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  com 
mendation,  it  is  not  only  disingenuous  bat  dis 
honest  If  she  does,  it  is  a  coarse  and  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  for  getting  her  off.  Bat 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother's 
partial  fondness  believes,'  added  she,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  tenderness,  '  how  can  she 
be  in  each  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace 
of  her  life  ?  How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  man 
of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  in- 
discretion of  the  mother. 

'  As  to  Lucilla,'  added  she,  '  Mr.  Stanley  and 
I  sometimes  say  to  each  other, '  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  O  my  dear  young 
friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  her  unaffected 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  our  de- 
lightful companion,  bat  our  confidential  friend. 
Wo  encourage  her  to  give  us  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  taste ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer- 
cise her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivacity,  because  we  never 
saw  it,  like  Phoebe's,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
pff  from  the  straight  line.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affectionate 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  showed  the 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  tue  ob- 
ject of  it ;  company  coming  in  interrupted  our 
interesting  tete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observed  the  party  in  the  saloon 
to  be  thinsjst  than*  waal*  %*x  Vten>  vsaAasa 
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ring 
that  individual  having  quitted  the  room,  whoa* 
presence  would  have  reconciled  me  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  rest,  I  stole  oat  to  take  a  solitary 
walk.  At  the  distance  of  a  auarter  of  a  mils 
from  the  park-fate,  on  a  little  common,  I  ob» 
served,  for  the  first  time,  the  smallest  and  neat* 
eat  cottage  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish, 
ins*  young  orchard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
full  of  flowers  in  front.  But  I  was  particularly 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  foil  blossom 
which  grew  against  the  house,  and  almost  co- 
vered the  clean  white  walla.  As  I  knew  this 
sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Locil- 
Ja's  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  about  for  some  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  might  have  begged  the 
flowers.  Bui  seeing  mi  one,  I  ventured  to  ga- 
ther a  bunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  being 
open,  walked  into  the  house,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge my  theft,  and  make  my  compensation.  In 
vain  I  looked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen  1  no 
one  appeared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  soft 
female  voice  over  bead  arrested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  resist,  I  softly  stole  op  the  narrow  stairs, 
cautiously  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lownees 
of  the  ceiling  not  allowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
was  left  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
put  my  head  through.  What  were  mv  emotions 
when  I  saw  Lucille  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  Bible  spread 
open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of  which  she 
wee  reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emaciated  female  figure,  who  lifted  up  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so- 
lemn attention ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a  grate, 
knelt  Phoebe,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
which  she  had  brought  from  home,  and  with  the 
other  fanning  with  her  straw  bonnet  the  dying 
embers,  in  order  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  yet 
seemingly  attentive  to  her  sister's  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire 
and  her  labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  ani. 
mated  countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
eat  on  the  face  of  Lucille.  Her  voice  was  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
hope  and  charity  seemed  to  beam  from  her  up- 
lifted eyes.  On  account  of  the  closeness  of  the 
room,  she  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed ;  and  her  fine 
hair,  which  escaped  from  its  confinement,  shaded 
that  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
and  prevented  her  seeing  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt  such  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to  read  the 
forty-first  Pa  aim,  with  the  meek  yet  nolemn  em- 
phasis of  devout  feeling.  *  Blessed  is  he  that 
consider* th  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Jjord  shall 
deliver  him  in  the  tiino  of  trouble.'  Neither  the 
poor  woinin  nor  myself  could  hold  out  any 
longer.  She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  my  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
smote  moment  involuntarily  ezolaimed,  Admu  ! 


I  ■prang  forward  with  a  motion  whioh  I 

no  longer  control.  Lucille  sew  me,  started  up  in 

confusion, 

and  MaaaM 
Celestial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  & 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  '  Phoebe,'  saie 
sho,  with  all  the  composure  she  could  Tnmf. 
( is  the  broth  ready?'  Phoebe,  with  her  usual 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come  and  aesi 
which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  i 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  eee  one  of  these 
blooming  sisters  lift  the  dying  woman  in  bar 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  tee 
other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand  being  une- 
qual to  the  task,  At  that  moment  how  little  did 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  in  mv 
eyes !  and  how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim,  with 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  you. 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  office,  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendant. 
Phoebe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speaker, 
said,  '  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  out  at 
work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her  mother  at 
night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone,  for  she  has  a 
little  grand-daughter  who  attends  her  in  the 
mean  time ;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  once  a 
day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  gene- 
rally contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Dame  Alice  may  never  be  left  alone,* 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little  weary 
step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look- 
ing round,  expecting  to  see  the  grand-daughter; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanley,  with  a  lap  full  of 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  for 
the  poor  woman's  fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the 
sticks  had  forced  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which, 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  left  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  concern,  but  la- 
mented  not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  from 
her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it  I  was  pleased  with  these 
under  allotments,  those  low  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of  Miss 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  before  we 
left  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the  good  old  Dame 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lucille,  who  thought  her- 
self unobserved,  retire  to  the  little  window,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a 
garland.  When  the  grand-daughter  returned 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty  from  the  Grove, 
we  took  our  leavo,  followed  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  orchard,  ' 
and  the  court,  Phoebe  said  to  me,  *  An't  you 
glad  that  poor  people  can  have  such  pleasures  ?' 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witness 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  tho  hand  which 
conferred  it;  for  she  had  owned  it  waa  £acw 
work.    'Wo  have  always,'  replied  Phoxbo,  '• 
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particular  satisfaction  in  observing  a  neat  little 
flower  garden  about  a  cottage,  because  it  holds 
out  a  comfortable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
are  free  from  absolute  want,  before  they  think 
of  these  little  embellishments.' 

*  It  looks  also,*  said  Miss  Stanley,  •  as  if  the 
woman,  instead  of  spending  her  few  leisure  mo- 
ments in  gadding  abroad,  employed  them  in 
adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  her  husband.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  Tillage  in  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  up  the  public  house, 
by  the,  innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
labours.* 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
fondness  for  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir- 
ed so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  ? 
She  blushed  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  should 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
she  had  caught  both  the  taste  and  the'passion, 
as  far  as  she  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  she  considered  the  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
precepts  for  landscape  gardening.  Milton,'  she 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rules.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
of  it' 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied, '  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  the  female  character  which  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  after  her  fall,'  added  she, 
4  there  is  something  wonderfully  touohing  in  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.' 

*  Wo  are  probably,'  replied  I,  *  more  deeply 
affected  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  repentance  in  our  first  parents,  from  being  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fence which  occasioned  it' 

•  And  yet,'  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
he  represents  Adam's  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arising  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  tho  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  from  her 
flowers.  The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
substantial  ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saying,  *  I  sec  by  your  looks  that 
you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  just  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  feeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
though  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  might  have 
aggravated  any  common  privation.  There  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
pute of  poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
lively  an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
such  powerful  possession  of  my  mind.' 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  as- 
surance of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and  feel- 
ings,  this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lota  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of  its  heroine,  teemed  to 


bring  us  nearer  together  than  we  bad  yet  been. 
Her  remarks,  which  I  gradually  drew  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  tlie  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  just 
appropriation  of  the  sentimeuts,  the  artful  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  to 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

4  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself, '  is  the 
true  loarning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  is 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  felt  in  its 
effects  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  is 
seen,  not  by  ber  citing  learned  names,  or  ad- 
ducing long  quotations,  but  in  the  general  re- 
sult, by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  sentiments.' 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  ooly  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  the 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joyfully  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter in  carrying  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  difHdonce  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  p#- 
ting  forward  Dame  Alice's  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religious 
charity  were  so  interwoven  with  tlte  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it ; 
snd  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men- 
tion it,  my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look 
of  the  most  significant  gravity  from  Lucille. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  tho 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eve 
of  Phfiebe,  who  archly  said,  •  I  wonder,  Lucille, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice's 
faded  roses.  I  offered  you  some  fresh  ones 
since  we  came  Home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.'  Lucille  made  no  an- 
swer, but  cast  down  ber  timid  eyes,  and  out 
Mushed  the  rosea  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Ansa  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  after  another,  except  Lady 
BelReld,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  hac 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
build  at  Beech  wood,  bis  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  mined  them. 

Little  Celis,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  station  with 
her,  and  waa  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.    I  had  before  tattd.  tat  %*  \mks^n 
thai  I had extoaataA  tatifc  wj  xrauosri,  vslk  to* 
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imagination.  Lucilla  was  railing  at  my  im- 
poverished invention,  when  Lady  Belfield  was 
called  out  of  the  room.  Her  fair  friend  rose 
mechanically  to  follow  her.  Her  ladyship  begged 
her  not  to  stir,  but  to  employ  the  five  minutes 
of  her  absence  in  carefully  criticising  the  plan 
she  held  in  her  band,  saying,  she  would  bring 
hack  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him  ;  and 
that  Lucilla,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  appeal 
in  all  matters  of  this  nature,  should  decide  to 
which  the  preference  should  be  given,  before  the 
architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my  rose- 
hod,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every  thing  but 
Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to  address,  when 
little  Celia,  polling  my  coat,  said,  *  Oh,  Charles,' 
(for  so  I  teach  all  the  little  ones  to  call  me,) 
'Mrs.  Comfit  tells  me  very  bad  news.  She 
■ays  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh !  don't  go ; 
I  can't  part  with  you,'  said  the  little  charmer, 
throwing  her  arras  round  my  neck. 

*  Will  you  go  with  me,  Celia  7'  said  I,  kissing 
her  rosy  cheek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricle.'  ( Oh,  I  should  like  to  go,'  said 
•he,  'if  Lucilla  may  go  with  us.  Do,  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
4U1  be  very  good  ;  won  t  you,  Lucilla  ?'  I  ven- 
tured to  look  at  Miss  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
at  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
her  confusion,  Celia  looked  up  piteously  in  my 
face,  and  cried  :  '  and  so  you  won't  let  Lucilla 
go  home  with  you  ?  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
hold  us  all  nicely  ;  for  I  am  very  little,  and  Lu- 
cilla is  not  very  big.' — '  Will  you  persuade  her, 
Celia?'  said  I, — 'O,'  said  she,  'she  does  not 
want  persuading  ;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  won't  you 
Lucilla  ?' 

So  saying,  sho  sprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Lucilla  would  have  follow- 
ed and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully  detained 
her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an  opportunity  ? 
Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
me  it  was  impossible  to  overlook.  The  impulse 
was  too  powerful  to  bo  resisted ;  I  gentiy  re- 
placed her  on  her  seat,  and  in  language  which, 
if  it  did  any  justice  to  my  feelings,  was  the  most 
ardent,  tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Hor  emotion 
prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  rescntmont  Her  confusion 
bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Blushing  and 
hesitating,  nh:?  at  last  said — *  My  father,  Sir — 
my  mother.'  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  I  re- 
collected with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Staunton,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re- 
ference, nay  she  had  forbidden  iL 

*  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,'  said  I, '  only 
tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
consent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.'  She  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  timid  eyes  to  mine,  and  her 
modest  but  expressive  look  encouraged  me  al- 
most as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
At  Out  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  cam* 


Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  the  i 
vatory  in  his  hand.  After  having  examined  oj 
both  with  his  keen,  critical  eye ;  *  Well,  Miss 
Stanley,'  said  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  whiek 
had  more  meaning  than  ahe  could  well  stand, 
•  here  is  the  other  drawing.  As  you  look  as  if 
yon  had  been  calmly  examining  the  first,  yoa 
will  now  give  me  your  cool,  deliberate  opinioa 
of  the  merits  of  both.'  He  had  the  cruelty  la 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  words  calm  and  deli, 
berate,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  no  arch  a  mea- 
ner, and  so  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  hi 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithets  coals 
possibly  have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediately  after. 
'Well,  Caroline,'  said  he,  with  a  significant 
glance,  *  Miss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered  tot 
subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  bar  look 
more  interested  about  any  thing.  I  dont  think 
she  is  dfssatisfied  on  the  whole.  General  appro- 
bation is  all  she  now  expresses.  She  will  hue 
time  to. spy  ont  faults  hereafter :  ahe  sees  nose 
at  present.  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  propor- 
tion.' 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  quite 
out  of  breath — '  O,  Lucilla,'  cried  she, '  Papa  and 
Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with  Charles,  though 
I  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.'  Lev 
cilla,  the  pink  of  whose  cheeks  was  become 
crimson,  said  angrily;  'bow  Celia!  what  do 
you  mean 7'  'Oh,  no,'  replied  the  child,  'I 
mean  to  say  that  /  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go- 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  you,  and  so  I  told 
Papa.' 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belficlds  laughed 
outright ;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  charity  to 
take  Lucilla'8  hand,  saying,  'come  into  my 
dressing-room,  my  dear,  and  let  us  settle  this 
conservatory  business.  This  prattling  child  will 
never  let  us  get  on.'  Miss  Stanley  followed,  her 
face  glowing  with  impatience.  Celia,  whom  I 
detained,  called  after  her — '  Papa  only  said  there 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if 
'tis  only  a  Utile  way  I  am  sure  wc  could  sit — 
could  not  wc,  Lucilla  ?'  Lucilla  was  now  hap- 
pily out  of  hearing. 

Thoogh  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacy  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  yet  I  own  I  hugged  the  little  in- 
nocent author  of  this  confusion  with  additional 
fondness.  Sir  John's  raillery,  now  that  Lucilla 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  was  cordially 
received,  or  rather  I  was  inattentive  to  every 
object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  full. 
To  be  heard,  to  be  accepted,  though  tacitly,  to 
be  referred  to  parents  who  I  knew  had  no  will 
but  hers, 

Was  »uch  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 
As  I  ne'er  felt  till  now. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  no 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheerful,  he  neither  avoided  nor  sought 
me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  our 
being  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  and  more  silent, 
but  always  unaffected,  natural  and  delicate. 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  she  had  intrant 
i  cd  tat  maAhftt  to  keen  Celia  ont  of  the  vet.  III" 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

Tbk  next  morningjas  soon  as  I  thought  Mr. 
Stanley  had  retreated  to  hie  library,  I  followed 
him  thither.  He  was  busy  writing  letters.  I 
apologized  for  my  intrusion.  Ho  laid  hie  papers 
aside,  and  invited  me  to  sit  by  him. 

*  Yon  axe  too  good.  Sir,'  said  I,  '  to  receive 
with  eo  much  kindneee  a  culprit  who  appears 
before  you  ingenuously  to  a  cknowledge  thein- 
fraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  entering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
are  wanting  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re- 
solved to  obey  you  with  the  most  religious  scru- 
pulousness ;  but  a  circumstance  trifling  in  itself, 
has  led  almost  irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  I  had  resolved 
to  postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre. 
mature,  I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  condemn 
my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
charming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  $Eo  does  not  reject  me.  She  refers 
me  to  her  father.' 

•You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daughter,  I  can  toll  you,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  •  I  fear  you  hav_raortally  of- 
fended  her.'  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  *  Vou 
know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,*  said  I ;  *  how 
have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley  ?' '  Not  Miss  Stan- 
ley,* said  he,  smiling, '  but  Miss  Celia  Stanley,' 
who  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
from  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.' 

*IfCelia's  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear, 
Sir,  I  am  most  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 
promise.* 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,'  replied  he, 
*  that  vou  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not,  I  believe,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
confirmed  the  affection  which  your  character 
Dad  before  .excited.  You  were  probably  sur- 
prised and  nurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
satisfaction  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Charles,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  1  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion.'  *  Hold,  Sir,'  said  I,  in- 
dignantly interrupting  him,  *  you  cannot  think 
so  meanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
your  friend  so  low.' 

*I  am  very  far  indeed,  replied  he,  'from 
rating  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
considerations ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
the  rapid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
scenes,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  conversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
heart,  or  rather  on  the  imagination.    I  was 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  conversing  with'  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
left  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart  I  was  not  sure  but  that  thi» 
sort  of  easy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of  affording  you 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  feeling 
ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fairly.' 

I  assured  him  I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  ex* 
press  my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  mj 
veneration  of  his  wisdom ;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

1  My  regard  for  you,*  said  be,  *  is  not  of  yes- 
terday. I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  you 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in- 
timate and  personal  than  you  can  auspecL' 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  hie 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing. A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  I  exclaimed — '  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.' 

'  Listen  to  me  attentively,'  resumed  he.  '  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attaclied  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la- 
mented father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea- 
sures, the  same  society.  4  We  took  sweet  coun- 
sel together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends.'  He  condescendingly  overlooked  my  be- 
ing five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  After 
his  marriage  with  your  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  yoar 
with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  ana9  the  re- 
ports of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

4  As  soon  as  Lucille  was  born,  your  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.' 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words,  my 
heart  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whole 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  perceivirf  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  that 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  be 
went  on. 
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wfea  ffm^J  Wr»  tbr«tobflrwfco,kii 
avail  a  arneision  fee  my  Metnneae,  nd 
Mealy  left  my  eaejoe  mi  Am.    Bat  white  ssj 
mmowm  Mwed  to  rsproaeh  me,  as  if  I  lad 
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•  event  to  Bin  by 


«we  orataally  agreed  tobory  onr 
ewa  boeoms ;  to  commit  the  ere 
whom  all  events  aft  go 

job  to  each  other  hat  io  a  fanaral  way;  to  ex- 
alto  do  frctKfoee  liking ,  to  elicit  bo  artificial 
aaatfno,  and  to  kimHe  neither  impatience,  eori- 
neity,  nor  interest  Nothing  more  than  a  friend- 
ly familr  regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the 
names  of  Charles  and  LociHa  were  never  men- 
tinned  together. 

•  In  this  you  hare  (band'  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear  yon 
spoken  of  with  any  pertioelarity ;  had  she  been 
eonftCKHU  that  sny  important  consequences 
might  nave  attached  to  year  visit,  yon  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  ber  naJ 

.tive  simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  trust  she  would  have  been  under  any! 
circumstance,  but  to  have  been  unreserved  and 
open  would  have  been  scarcely  possible;  nor 
might  mou,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong 
sense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  much  of  your  attachment! 
was  choice,  how  much  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

•  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  yoor  mutual  sen. 
timents,  we  agreed  that  yon  should  not  meet 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  union,  if  ever,  might 
take  place. 

•  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac- 
ter to  indulge  verj  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
for  excluding  each  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed- 
ed.  aw  knew  Chat  wo  wan  training  two  beVnfa  k\v.t  \  wfli  tira?  Vv  *W    Th*tt  lookixnr  ovtr 


HANKAH  MORfc. 

hi  a  conformity  of  ChrsstisA 
if  they  did  not  at  once  attract 
not  fait  to  ensure  it*  should  inferior 
influence  your  mutual  Uking-      Asid  U 
wo  should  each  have  educated  a 
would  be  like! j  Io  oif>  paoty  and 
two  other  families*     11  ueb  Xfwosl  toi 
our  success,  and  no  poasabee   evil  n 
oar  fetiore. 

*  I  could  show  you*  I  belicoev  weny 
lotion  on  each  side*  of  which  joo  m 
conscious  subject  Yowr  lather .  in  Jaw  est  i 
noaa*  returned  all  mine,  Id  prvwut  a  preasnt 
dlscotery,  knowing  bow  sraon  hi*  softi  est 
loll  into  your  hands.  If  it  will  give  rsss* 
sure*  yon  may  peruse  a  oorroaposnlaaov  ■ 
wMpfe,  for  aJrm»l  Twenty  years,  ytsu 
tittle  hero.  In  reading  TOy  letters  tW  el 
make  yourself  master  of  the  ehars*4a*  V  U 
ci  Us.  Yen  will  read  the  history  «#*  he* 
you  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her 
the  progress  of  her  education.  I  o  Ibosa  of  OS 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  lo  trmee  hack  «v 
own  steps/ 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause*  I  new 
my  grateful  ecceptanee  of  hia    ofeLguax 
f  was  afraid  to  speak.  I  was  almost  i  " 
breath®,  lest  1  should  lose  a  word  of  a 
nicalioo  so^aleresting, 

1  Tot  now  see/  resumed  Mr.  SknsJty,  *ew 
you  aero  tent  Io  Edinburgh.  C^rabrtdrr  as 
Oxford  were  too  near  London*  and  of  four**  to 
near  Hampshire,  to  bare  maintained  As  tows 

ry  separatfAn,  As  soon  as  yon  lefl  tJW  Co 
versily,  your  father  proposed  aooom 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  fond 
bad  preps  red  each  other  to  expect  tn'swea  tens; 
jiiht  iueh  a  (me  as  esch  would  hare  wisaed  w 
the  companion  of  hit  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  etpenassst 
Yon  were  both  too  young  to  marry*  Sat  m 
were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in  a  past  *f 
observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a  moalanj 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  srosrhf  be  be- 
tween two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  sad 
other. 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  project*  of  nam-  Ob 
blindness  to  the  future !  You  doubtless  rtnaja* 
ber,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  prtawiaJ  fa 
jour  journey  southwards,  your  deer  father  WW 
pelted  of  the  lingering  illnea*  of  whios  be  eW 
Til)  almost  the  last,  he  was  able  to  writs  aw  n 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  favour  fft 
topic.  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  dr- 
Uted,  when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  rertoai 
to  leave  him,  on  hi*  pressing  yoa  to  partus  lb* 
plan  already  settled,  and  bo  make  your  visit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him,  J  wfJl  read 
yoti  the  passage  from  his  letter/ — Be  read  ti 
follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dear 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  wits 
the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted  filial  piety,  if 
1  ecu I«.f  propose  to  him  any  com  pens*  lion  for  trif 
absence  from  iny  siek  eoneh  t  *  I  make  no  sa- 
crifice of  dnty/  said  he, l io  preferring  von*  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleaFure** 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  ten- 
derness  Mr-  Stanley  said,  *  if  1  can  find  his  la* 
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the  pacquet,T>herf»it  is/  said  he,  putting  it  into    bation  of  .  living  and  the  desire  of  a  deceated 
my  bands  with  risible  emotion.     Neither  of  us    mrent  .ill  .™.:#v,  .k-:-  -~T™       r  *  a€C0a,ed 


my  bands  with  visible  emotion.  Neither  of  us 
had  strength  of  voice  to  be  able  to  read  it  aloud. 
It  was  written  at  several  times. 

"Priory,  Wednesday,  March,  18, 1807. 
'  Stanley— I  feel  that  J  am  dying.  Death  is 
awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neither  surprising 
nor  terrible.  I  have  been  too  long  accustomed 
steadily  to  contemplate  it  at  a  distance,  to  start 
from  it  now  it  is  near. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  As  a  Chris- 
tian, I  trust,  I  have  overcome  this  fear.  Why 
should  I  dread  that,  which  mere  reason  taught 
me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  being,  and  which 
revelation  has  convinced  me  will  be  an  improve- 
ment of  it?  An  improvement,  O  bow  incon- 
ceivable ! 

1  For  several  years  I  have  habituated  myself 
•very  day  to  reflect  for  some  moments  on  the 
vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  awful- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  the  duration  of  eter* 
aity.  v 

4  The  separation  from  my  excellent  wife  is  a 
trial  from  which  I  should  utterly  shrink,  were  I 
not  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope.  When  we 
married,  we  knew  that  we  were  not  immortal. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  familiarize  to  her  and  lo 
myself  the  inevitable  separation,  by  constantly 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  both  the  idea  that 
ono  of  us  mutt  be  the  survivor.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  that  idea  supportable  by  ths 

conviction  that  the  survivorship  will  be  short 

the  re-union  certain — speedy— eternal.  O  prm- 
clarum  diem  .'»  &c  &c  How  gloriously  does 
Christianity  exalt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  the 
objects,  of  this  sublime  apostrophe !' 

Friday,  the  20**. 
4  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Lucilla,  you 
and  I,  my  friend,  have  long  learned  from  an  au- 
thority higher  than  that  classical  one,  of  which 
we  have  frequently  admired  the  expression,  and 
lamented  the  application,  that  long  views,  and 
remote  hopes,  and  distant  expectations,  become 
not  so  short-sighted,  so  short-lived  a  creature  at 
man,t  I  trust,  however,  that  our  plans  have  been 
tarried  on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this 
brevity  ;  with  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.     I  have 
told  Char|es,  it  is  my  wish  that  he  should  visit 
vou  soon  after  my  death.   I  durst  not  command 
it — for  this  incomparable  youth,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  his  father,  will  find  that  he  has; 
a  mpthor  worthy  of  still  greater  sacrifices.    As 
soon  as  ho  can  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  her, 
vou  will  see  him.    May  he  and  your  Lucilla 
behold  each  other  with  the  eyes,  with  which, 
each  of  us  views  his  own  child  !    If  they  see 
each  other  with   indifference,  never  let  them 
know  our  wishes.     It  would  perplex  and  ham- 
per those  to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.     If  they  conceive  a  mutual 
attachment,  reveal  our  project.     In  such  minds, 
it  will  strengthen  that  attachment— The  appro- 

*  Pee  this  whole  beautiful  passage  in  Cicero  de  Se- 
cret ute. 

t  Horace,  in  sneaking  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life  ""'''*»•**  ™m«  ■«*  —  t —  z.  _ _  __  i m' » .       * 
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Horace,  in  speaking  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
ife,  seldom  fails  to  produce  it  as  an  incentive  to  sen- 
I  indulgence,  gee  particularly  ths  foartb  and  ale* 
th  Ota  of  the  first  book. 


parent  will  sanctify  their  union. 
'  I  must  break  off  through  weakness/ 

*  Monday,  23. 

L  !?.rei,u.me  my  P60'  which  l  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.     May  God  bless  and  di- 
rect our  children  !    Infinite  wisdom  permits  me 
not  to  see  their  union.    Indeed  my  interest  in 
all  earthly  things  weakens.    Even  my  solici- 
tude for  this  event  is  somewhat  diminished. 
The  most  important  circumstance,  if  it  have 
Jiot  God  for  its  object,  now  seems  comparatively 
Jittle.    The  longest  life,  with  all  its  concerns, 
shrinks  to  a  point  in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man 
whose  eye  is  filled  bv  eternity.    Eternity  !  Oh, 
my  friend,  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geome- 
try  can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no 
Imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  The 
rye  of  a  dyins;  Christian  seems  gifted  to  pene- 
trate depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  philosophy. 
It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  dismay, 
[cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond  it.   It  looks 
i  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience  to  that  land 
where  happiness  will  be  only  holiness  perfected. 
There  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  will  be  ae- 
omplished.    There  afflicted  virtue  will  rejoice 
■t  its  past  trials,  and  acknowledge  their  sub- 
«rooce  to  its  present  bliss,    There  the  secret 
self-denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognised 
and  rewarded— and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian shall  have  their  complete  consummation.' 

|V  .  f  Saturday,  28th. 

My  weakness  increases— I  have  written  this 

at  many  intervals.    My  body  faints,  but  in  the 

ord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Oh,  Stan- 

»f !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  U  awful  to  him, 

who  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted;  how  is 

pain  endured,  how  is  death  encountered  by  those 

ho  have  no  such  support  V 

,.        u  '       Tkeeslsw,  the  31e*. 

•  I  am  better  to-day— If  I  experience  little  of 
mat  rapture  which  some  require,  as  the  sign  of 
their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Nay  there  are  moments  when  I  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  this 
joy  as  any  certain  criterion  of  my  safety,  be. 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  mv  disease,  there  are 
also  moments  when  my  spirits  sink,  and  this 
might  equally  furnish  arguments  against  my 
state,  to  those  who  decide  by  frames  and  feel- 
ings. I  think  my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon 
as  sure,  when  these  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
as  when  I  enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits 
can  make  my  evidences  less  solid,  though  it 
tnay  render  the  review  of  them  less  delightful.' 

._      .  Friday,  3d  April. 

Stanley!  my  departure  is  at  hand.  My  eter- 
nal redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope  is  full 
of  immortality.  This  is  my  comfort— not  that 
my  sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that  they  are,  I 
humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
ma,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Faithful  is  hi 
that  has  promised,  and  bis  promises  are  not  too 
great  to  be  made  good— for  Omniscience  is  my 

raiser,  and  I  have  Omnipotence  Uasif  fet  w* 
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On  the  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley's  hand 
— be  died  three  day*  after ! 

•      •      *      •      • 


It  if  impossible  to  describo  tlio  mingled  and 
conflicting  emotions  of  rny  soul,  while  I  perused 
this  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  possessed  such 
a  Tather — sorrow  that  I  had  lost  him — transport 
in  anticipating  an  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  tor  almost  twenty  years — regret 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  witness  it — devout 
joy  that  he  was  in  a  state  so  superior  to  even 
my  sense  of  happiness — a  strong  feeling  of  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  all  happiness — a  so- 
lemn resolution  that  1  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father—*  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution : — all  these 
•motions  so  agitated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  as  to  render  me  unfit  for  any  society,  oven 
for  that  of  Lucilla.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  press- 
ing Mr.  Stanley's  hand ;  ho  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to 
speak. 

He  silently  put  my  father's  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  fur  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treasure  of  religious  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  characters; 
admirable  documents  for  gcnoral  education,  the 
application  of  those  document*  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  methods  for 
improving  it — The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  theuc  letters  with  Lu- 
cilla, H-on  became  my  predominant  fueling. 

I  returned  to  the  coin  piny  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  u  *>*.'. hip.';  tranquillity.  My 
joy  was  sobered  without  U.ing  nhati-d.  I  re- 
ceived the  cordial  congratulations  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  mc  with  increased  af- 
fection, site  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  passed  two  hours.  This  in- 
terview led  mc  nothing  to  det  ire,  but  that  my 
gratitudo  to  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happi- 
ness might  bear  in  some  little  proportion  to  his 
blessings. 

As  I  was  passing  t broach  tJjo  hall,  after  din- 
ner, I  spied  little  I  Vila  pi.ep".ii!j  i'il  «i"  fie  dj<>r 
of  the  children1*  aj..»rt..H*i:t,  in  h-.p*  «■?'  neing 
me  pass.  She  llc-w  to  me,  a:*il  !  ■,^%'"ii  I  would 
take  her  into  the  comr.Mty.  A?  I  hn-.v  the  in- 
tcrdict  was  taken  oil",  I  r.irricd  l.r-r  into  t!:c  sa- 
loon where  they  were  sit-in;;.  She  r:m  into  Lu- 
cilla't*  arms  and  said,  in  a  vuiu?  x.hirh  t\.r  meant 
ior  a  whisper,  but  loud  ei:-:i:^!i  to  In-  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  4 1).\  ihar  Lu^ill-i,  forgive 
mc,  I  will  never  say  anol:vr  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  shan't  go  t-.i  the  Priory  since 
you  don't  like-  it.*  Lucilia,  fi,  :nd  i.icius  It  &i- 
Icncc  her,  by  showing  hir  t'io  pie.iin.-i  in  the 
"Peacock  at  Home;*  and  without  I',o\ing  up  to 
observe  the  general  smih',  contrived  to  attract 
tho  sweet  child's  attention  to  this  bi-au'.ifjl  little 
poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
widen  the  mischief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  next  day  in   the  afternoon  Dr.  Its 

called  on  u*.    By  the  uncommon  seriowam 
his  countenance  I  saw  something  was  the  ■ 
tcr.     '  You  will  be  shocked/  said  be,  'Ms 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actually! 
He  was  the  night  before  last,  seized  wnin] 
ralytic  stroke.  He  lay  a  long-  time  withoatt 
or  motion ;  a  delirium  followed.     In  a  ■»*»! 
tcrval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  impfar&c T 
see  me.    Seldom  have  I  witnessed  so  cs£»| 
ing  a  scene. 

I  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  hit  f>| 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who  la 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  raft 
4  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  basv 
your  miseries  are  come  upon  you.1  I  ask*:*| 
he  did: — he  replied  still  from  St.  James— 'H*  I 
wby  my  gold  and  silver  are  cankered,  tkt  si 
of  them  shall  witness  against  mc;  theytHil 
my  flesh  as  it  were  fire.'  I 

I I  was  astonished,*  continued  Dr.  Bado*.  »| 
see  so  exact  a  memmory  coupled  with  »tu 
an  imagination.  'Be  composed,  Sir,' niill 
seeing  he  began  to  recollect  roe,  *  this  def » I 
trition  is  a  favourable  symptom.*  *  Dr.  Bri*  I 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  reheoua  I 
which  corresponded  with  his  look,  khsic»| 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  tiicW  I 
to  his  hurt  ?  Restitution  !  Doctor,  restitutio'- 1 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  Ut  f 

I  was  now  deeply  alarmed.     ■  Surely,  Sir,'  a*  I 
I,  *you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  St.  Jana'i 
next   words — •  forgive   mc  ; — but    you   cura 
surely  havo  ■  defrauded.'  '    *  O  no,  no,*  erirtf  ■(. 

I I  hive  been  what  the  world  calls  honest  tJ 
not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  r.. 
so.  The  restitution  I  must  make  isnottv.: 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  havo  taken  from  there.  :s 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kept  from  th*r. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  c?£ 
mon  sin  in  a  common  man;  but  I  have  inn 
professor,  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite.:': 
I  deceived  myself  as  much  as  others.  Buti: 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been  ." 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,'  continue: 
Dr.  Barlow,  » I  imposed  silence  on  him,  till  .-.; 
had  taken  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  acd  :* 
went  on. 

'  "  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  «">:- 
fli^acy.  I  was  disappointed  in  "my  suhseqet:.: 
fcheints  ofambitirn.  I  expected  more  fro:;.  *:  e 
world  tiiun  it  had  to  give.  But  I  couth; l?:  :■? 
l'*ve  it  with  ail  its  di^poointments.  VnfcT  si;*:- 
ever  now  shape  it  presented  its  tempt&iit-n  .: 
was  still  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  moa*; 
but  ot!icr  passions  more  turbulent  had  bo "i 
hitherto  predominant.  There  I  at  length  :■•■ 
nounce.  Covctousness  now  became  mr°re:j:.- 
inj:  .sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  :^Jt 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  \h£ 
I  loaned.  Slill  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  ;f ,, 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort.  Of  relic i;>a  I 
scarcely  knew  tl.o  first  principle?. 

^"  In  this  »talc  I  met  with  a  plaiifiWc.  Lc: 
ill.iiifiirini.ii  man.  He  had  zeal,  and  a  sort *cr" 
popular  eloquence;  but  he  wanted  kuowled^v, 
and  argument,  and  soundness.  I  was,  ho  never 
aliuck  wvVU  Wva  t«rae%tae««t  and  with  (he  i*j 
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portance  of  some  truths  which,  though  common 
to  others,  were  new  to  me.  But  his  scheme  was 
hollow  and  imperfect,  and  his  leading  princi- 
ples subversive  of  all  morality."  * 

*  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  spare  himself;  but  after  •  few  deep  groans 
he  proceeded. 

4 "  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  himself 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
were  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  bo.  Instead 
of  lowering  my  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
repentance  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
dials. AH  was  high — all  was  animating — ail 
was  safe  !  On  no  better  ground  than  my  avow, 
ed  discontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a 
complete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
m  substitute  for  renouncing  it  Proud  of  a  rich 
man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
unfounded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  nap. 
piness  without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
holiness.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one."  • 

*  The  poor  man  now  foil  back,  unable  to  speak 
for  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

1 **  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had  made 
no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore  made  none 
in  my  life.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig- 
norance was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
caught  strong  hold  of  me.'* ' 

1 1  now  desired  him,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.  I  prayed  with 
him.  He  was  struck  with  awo  at  the  holy  ener- 
gy in  the  office  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  he  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  un- 
common error.  Hot-headed  and  superficial  men, 
when  they  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
by  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciples. It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  us  to  address  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion. We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
communicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.' 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  He  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sensible  ho 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  Ho  had  made 
large  bequests  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
highly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
though  he  himself  would  never  recommend  cha- 
rity as  a  commutation  or  a  bribe  ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  his  repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use 
to  himself.     He  was  all  acquiescence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  recom- 
mended to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.  He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  executors.   He  offered 


to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestowing  it 

He  lifted  up  bis  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  *This 
is  indeed  Christianity ;  pure  and  undented  reli- 
gion !  If  it  be  not  faith,  it  is  its  fruits.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  ft  is  one 
evidence  of  a  safo  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes  ; 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  mask  off,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment.  How 
little  have  I  considered  eternity !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — I  had  got  rid  of  tho 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  is 
there  any  hope  for  me  V 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  'your  sin  is  not  great- 
er because  you  feel  it ;  so  far  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned. 
Your  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 
you  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants. 
I  judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  -  of  it.  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
God  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,'  replied  the  sick  man, 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere 7  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  V 

'  Sir,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  you  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  bod?  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  iti  your  conver- 
sation ;  you  must  recommend  hit  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  hie  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  affliction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effectually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  mo  shall  I  not  drink  it.' 

*  O,  Doctor,'  said  the  unhappy  man, 4  my  re- 
morse  arises  not  merely  from  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  religion  was 
not  sincere.' 

* 1  repeat,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow, *  that  your 
false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind. 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probe  it  to 
the  bottom;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart.  As 
you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  promote 
self-examiuation.  Tt^j  ^wa^Vi  Vj  Ska  ita^V 
rule  they  \io\d  o^aX^  v™3  tecwfc&l  ^^  ^^  *^* 
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mighty  may  assist  you  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear. 
neatly  endeavour  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  do  his 
whole  will.* 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  he 
beliovds  the  visitation  will  bo  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

At  we  were  setting  at  supper,  after  Dr.  Bar. 
low  had  left  us.  Lady  BelfieW,  turning  to  me, 
•aid, '  she  had  had  a  governess  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should  little  expect  to  hear.* 
8he  then  produced  a  letter,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  Fentham  was  lately  found  dead  in  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  '  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  ceasing  with  his  life, 
his  family  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  most  mor- 
tifying neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
ciends,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
hem  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
Semselves  by  wondering  what  she  could  over 
nean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and  declaring  what 
bore  it  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
parties.  They  now  insisted  that  people  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  lifted  her  above  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

4  The  poor  woman,'  continued  Lady  Bel  field, 
'  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnificently  fur- 
nished  house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards satisfying  her  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
stillness.  The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  frightful  solitude,  terri- 
fying to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con* 
solation  or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants.* 

*  It  is,*  said  Sir  John,  'a  fine  exemplification 
r  the  friendships  of  the  world, 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleasure. 

•Lady  Dcnham,  when  applied  to,*  resumed 
Lady  Bclfield,  'said,  that  she  was  extremely 
Mirry  for  them  ;  but  sis  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
thing  for  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
had  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  foun- 
tain which  supplied  it  was  stopped  :  and  she  had 
for  years  made  no  scruple  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  from  the  woman  whose  distresses 
she  now  refused  to  relieve.  Lady  Den  ham  far- 
ther assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
mentof  licr  darling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
withholding  her  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.* 
'It  is  a  reason,'  iaid  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
fiold, '  which,  in  a  right-turned  mind,  would hvie 


a  directly  contrary  operation.  When 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pnv 
cise  moment  for  holding  oat  a  hand  to  the  wretca. 
ed  ?  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  whiekat 
home  may  be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fenthte 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her  tosesi 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  she  knew 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  would  k 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  btk- 
dressing.' 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  e  prof— wd 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  trots, 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  fcr 
what  they  are  fit  Their  accomplishments  wg st 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  accost. 
panied  with  real  knowledge,  useful  acqutrt- 
ments,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  wisest 
us  to  recommend  them  as  governesses.  Bet  em 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  pre 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  rernUjT 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  una 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy  ;  bat  tbsv 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  I 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  1 
they  were  above  them.' 

*  I  have  often,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'been  i 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation  tat 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes  of 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  acquaint- 
ance convert  worldly  friends  into  instaataaeoat 
strictness  of  principle.  The  fanlts  of  the  dis- 
tressed are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their  swa 
hard-hearted  covetousness.  While  that  vary 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  roes, 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity  * 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  the 
prodigal  of- his  impending  ruin,  when  that  rail 
comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.  The  vrorWlr 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  sufferer,  tie 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.' 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small  cos- 
tribution  must  be  added  to  a  little  sum, that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relief; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  effectually 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropor 
tioned  to  their  deserts,  and  whose  habits  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  families 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  mo- 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  U* 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  delights  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  ours  had 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  a  flection  and 
esteem  wore  reciprocal.  Mr.  Stanley  said  many 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  piety  wu 
combined  with  the  most  aflfbetionato  tendcrnei* 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  always  been  delighted 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
for  friendship. 

1  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  •  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  that 
the  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is  more  than 
elapsed.  Wc  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenience :  bat  we  neve, 
\  YlinaAt  to«&  Ya&tafaqi  ^fttattytea,  stealing  habiUv 
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1       «nd  borrowing  plan*,  which  will  ever  make  as 

1       consider  this  visit  as  an  important  era  in  our 

'        lives. 

r  *  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected  with 

all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.     We 

»  most  now  leave  it,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance.    We  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 

i       what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  feared  to  con. 

i  template.  Lady  Belfiejd  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
agree  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  the 
world.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
much  shorter.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
spring  to  Beech  wood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Our  fondness  for  them  is  rather  in. 
creased  than  diminished ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
eel  v  eg. 

*  In  our  new  plan  of  life,  we  shall  have  fewer 
sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence for  things  which  we  appeared  to  enjoy. 
Of  the  world,  we  are  only  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
we  are  really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
quaintance by  the  way.  The  wise  and  the 
worthy  we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In 
your  family,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sores  which  entail  no  repentance.  That  cheer- 
fulness  which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
beings,  we  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
own.  I  bless  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps 
to  tread  back,  as  some  others  have,  who  are 
entering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  life. 

*  We  have  always  endeavoured,  though  with 
much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
poor.  But  of  the  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  action  and  of  all  moral  goodness,  duty  to  God, 
we  have  not  been  sufficiently  mindful.  I  hope 
we  have  at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fulness, it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
purifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 

4  But  if  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  another  way. 
His  loose  course  was  discreditable.  His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.  He  would 
therefore  acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang- 
ing his  outward  practice.  Lady  Bel  field  and  I, 
on  the  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.  We  had  just  that  external  regularity, 
Uiat  cool  indifference  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friends,  which  procure  regard,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for 
aorselves.    Bat  we  have  now  to  encounter  that 


censure,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seemed 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety ; 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  principle  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  ?  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  ha 
seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leans 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  ha 
feels  little  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  you 
on  your  guard ; — there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  he  not  carry  things 
too  far 7  '  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much 7*  'Is 
lie  not  intemperate  in  his  seal?'  ' Above  all 
things  is  he  rincere  V  and  in  short — for  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  *J$  he  not  a  methodiot  V 

1 1  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace 
our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  side ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  suit  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  ua  will 
be  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  this  dan- 
ger  to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  her 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  with  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  he  accounted  off 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  La- 
cilia,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  oontrouL  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  observed  her, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  Sir  John's  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.'    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  this  visible  diurnal  sphere. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin- 
ciple which  first  set  it  agoing,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of  jroodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  dear  Stanley/  continued  he,  *  that 
1  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced  me  that 
there  must  be  a  mutation  of  the  whole  man: 
that  the  change  in  our  practice  must  grow  oat 
of  a  new  motive ;  not  merely  oat  of  an  amended 
princtok,  Wat  %.  we*  ywwa^N  Tafc^vsssra*' 
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lnont  in  some  particular,  but  a  general  deter* 
mining  change.' 

*  My  dear  Belficld,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  all 
reformation  short  of  this,  though  it  may  obtain 
credit,  brings  neithor  peace  nor  acceptance. 
This  change  shows  itself,  gradually  perhaps,  but 
unequivocally,  by  enlightening  the  understand, 
ing,  awakening  the  conscience,  purifying  the 
affections,  subduing  the  will,  rofonning  the  life.' 

Lady  Belficld  expressed,  with  a  sweet  humi- 
lity, her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks.    After  some  farther  discussion,  she  said, 

*  Sir  John,  I  have  been  seriously  thinking  that 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  tho  expense  of  this  in* 
tended  conservatory.  Wjd  will,  if  you  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fluous expense  merely  for  mv  am  use  men  t' 

4  My  dear  Caroline,'  replied  Sir  John, 4  through 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  God,  my  estate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  excellent  management 
it  is  so  unimpaired,  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  wc  will  adopt  Lucilla's 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
— wo  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from 
whom  you  have  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.' 

We  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
have  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
going  to  give  up.  *  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive gardens,*  continued  he,  l  at  a  place 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  intend 
to  reside,  have  always  appeared  to  me  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulcnco.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  wnntt  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  s*.t.  Bit  suroly,  at  a  man- 
sion where  an  affluent  family  actually  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  green-house  are  to  (supply 
to  tho  proprietor,  tho  place  of  tho  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  country,  and  of  teaching  thorn  to 
love  home,  1  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.' 

Lucilla's  eyes  sparkled,  but  alio  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,'  continued  Mr.  Sianlc.y, 

*  to  blame  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
stantly in  the  country,  give  a  littlo  into  its  ap- 
propriate pleasures.  The  real  objects  of  censure 
seem  to  be  thojc  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  tho  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.' 

*  My  doar  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neighbours  fir 
two  injuries  which  wc  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  lived  ho  little  among 
them  :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  i«  a  kind  of  charity,  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  mnnej' 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  given.  The 
other  \*t  tint  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  foe 


our  past  indifference  to  their  spir  ileal  cm 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  ileal 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  and  that,  iitl 
great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both  vi»| 
tach  to  onr  responsibility.* 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  ts  pnml 
our  little  parly,  that  we  were  nolawareUslal 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  wen  si 
highly  wrought  for  much  loquacity,  wheaftwl 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '  PafcM,  why  is  it  tiul  t»l 
pincss  does  not  make  one  merry  ?  I  neve  a  I 
half  so  happy  iu  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  bud  I 
forbear  crying :  and  I  believe  it  is  catchiaf,St 
for  look,  Lucilla  is  not  much  wiser  than  mjss£ 


The  next  day  but  one  after  this  < 
our  variable  friends  left  us.  Our  separation n  I 
softened  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  mstisj.  I 
The  day  before  they  set  out.  Lady  Belneld  ess  I 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stasis,  | 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  i 
Fanny  Stokes  into  their  family  for  a  few  i 
previous  to  her  entering  theirs  as  governs  I 
'I  can  think  of  no  method  ho  likely,*  contiAsfl  I 
she, l  to  rsise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  «n  I 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  your  spot,  I 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulation*.' — Hr.isi 
Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  acceded  to  Dt 
proposal.  I 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  sanies* 
quest,  but  with  an  additional  clause  tackei  b 
it,  tiiat  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Faaii. 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbued  with  sos* 
thing  of  your  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  its 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  oar 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline.'  This  proposal  w 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Da.  Barlow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  bff 
of  our  friends.  lie  found  Sir  John  and  I  *i.ucg 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  » As  I  cams 
from  Mr.  Tyrrel's,'  said  the  Doctor, 4  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxijus 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  stron"lv  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awful  sitiulUL 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

4  It  is  impossible  to  say,'  continued  he,  'what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  opposite 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  givo 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  kind 
and  generous;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  rnade  i 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  li&s 
boen  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  moraiiU 
lias  mad*  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  religion 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  ?  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason !  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  »q  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  inoorrcct  in  manr  re. 
s poets,  and  rather  loose  in  his  principles.  *  His 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  t»»lid  virtues,  and  uoulJ  h*« 
cured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  hi*  cha- 
racter.    But  hum  religion  he  stands  aloo.**. 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish.  Re- 
ligion has  not  made,  but  found  him  such.  Bat 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  aesump. 
lion,  of  tetwv*  •,  *  faa^uto^et  *liYex  ooinfluencing 
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notion,  which  he  has  token  up :  not,  I  hope,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  others,  but  by  which  he  has 
grossly  deceived  himself.  He  had  heard  that 
religion  was  a  care  &>r  an  uneasy  mind  ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  tfie  means  by  which  the  cure 
is  effected,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

*  The  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  desire  to 
subdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  must  have 
parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt, 
ed  what  he  believed  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
gion ;  little  aware  that  the  great  fundamental 
scripture  doctrino  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  doctrine  powerfully  opposing  our  cor- 
ruptions, and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements, a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
•  I  am  just  come  from  Tyrrel,*  said  he.  *  I  fear 
it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned !  he  is 
very  low,  almost  in  despair.  I  always  told  him 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  notions  for  actions.  I  am  grieved 
for  him.  The  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  woald  be  some  com. 
fort  to  him  now, at  a  time  when  every  man  stands 
in  need  of  comfort.* 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  •  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  Tvrrel's  makes  me 
serious.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
press the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  you, 
because  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
ful to  utter  before  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
your  good  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
we  alone.' 

*  Doctor,'  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thoughtless  man,  •  don't  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You  know  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insist  on  your 
saying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  don't 
fear  getting  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring  me 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  offend,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed. Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Sir  John,  I  trust,  will  take  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  liko  most  other  young 
men.' 

1  Allow  me  then  to  observe,'  returned  Dr.  Bar- 
low,  '  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 
speculative  faith  ;  a  faith  which  by  his  conduct 
did  not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation* on 
our  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  less  fatal,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  de- 
pendence does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  isprac 
tisod  for  reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
feeling,  they  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward  ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
are  beneficial  to  society  ;  both,  therefore,  are  po- 
litically  valuable.  Btth  sometimes  lead  me  to 
admire  the  ordinations  of  that  over- ruling  power, 
which  often  uses  as  instruments  of  public  good, 
men  who  acting  well  in  many  respects,  are  es- 
sentially useful  to  others ;  but  who,  acting  from 


motives  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselves 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  faith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.' 

•No,  no,  Doctor,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  yon  mean 
well.  '  Tis  your  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow, 
ed.  I  shall  hear  you  without  being  angry.  You 
in  your  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  yon 
without  beingsjeetter.' 

*  I  respect  you,  Sir,  too  roach,'  roplied  Dr. 
Barlow, '  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance.  For  one  msn  who  errs  on 
Mr.  Tyrrcl's  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  btit  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
ran  table  dependance  on  the  Saviour,  multitudes 
are  destroyed  not  only  by  the  open  rejection, 
but  through  a  fatal  noglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  through  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  merits 
of  Christ' 

*  Well,  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  most 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.' 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proportions  of  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  perilous  state ;  bat 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  cases  occurs  most  frequently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry,  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.* 

*  Believe  me,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later  period. 
One  good  quality  can  nover  be  made  to  supply 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  suppose  them 
to  unite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  without  reli- 
gion, stand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  thi$  and  live.  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
so  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
cannot,  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valuable  qualities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
ligious,  to  *  givb  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,'  than 
to  bring  every  thought,  *  nay  than  to  bring  any 
thought'  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ! 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  oar 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  from  God, 
though  we  may  do  much  good  to  othors,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.' 

*  Why,  sorely,'  said  Mr.  Flam, « you  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  in  a  aa&t  4ta&j*<&V 
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*  Quite  the  contrary/  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  but 
I  could  with  to  aee  your  good  actions  exalted, 
by  springing  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
higher  end,  and  purified  by  yonr  renouncing  all 
■elf- complacency  in  the  performance.' 

*  But  ia  there  not  loaa  danger,  Sir,  aaid  Mr. 
Flam,  *  in  being  somewhat  proud  of  what  one 
really  does,  than  in  doing  nothing  ?  And  ia  it 
not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satisfied  with 
what  one  really  tf,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  not  V  *\ 

*  I  muat  repeat,'  returned  Dr.  Barlow, 4  that  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  opposite  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  ia  the  beat  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.' 

4  Why  uow,  Doctor,'  aaid  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  ain  can  yon  charge  me  with  ?' 

*  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,'  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  *  but  permit  me  to  aak  you,  Sir, 
from  what  motive  ia  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  ?  Ia  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  through  fear  of  offending  your  Maker  ?' 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  1  can't  say  I 
ever  ronaidered  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  enough  not  to  do  it.  Well 
but  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  cate. 
ehism,  what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con- 
vict me  of  omitting  ?* 

*  It  will  be  aaid,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor, '  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  you  challonge  me,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  frank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  does  your  kindness 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you 
perform  them  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  your  Maker  ?  Do  you  perform  them  be- 
cause tiicy  are  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
con  for  in  a  bio  to  his  will  V 

1 1  can't  say  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Flam, (  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itsolf,  that  appears  to  inc  to  be 
all  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  mo  with  the  action  and  motive  too. 
Surely  if  I  servo  a  man,  it  can  make  no  diflfur- 
ance  to  him,  why  I  serve  him.' 

•To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor, 
*  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, good  actions,  performed  on  qmv  other  prin- 
ciple than  obedience,  are  not  only  spurious  as  to 
their  birth,  but  they  arc  defective  in  themselves  ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and  | 
measure.'  | 

Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  have  often  | 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  l>ost  are  not 
perfect  Now,  as  this  it*  the  ca«c,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
one's  good  qualities;  to  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  tho  right 
side  the  man  is  safe.' 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  an]  wan  be. 
ginning  to  express  his  regret  at  nuch  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted  him  by 
■*y*n£»  4  Well,  Doctor,  my  grr.at  care  in  life  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.' 

1  You  cannot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 
1  than  to  avoid  its  reality.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  1  holier c  religious  hypocrisy  to  be  TtAhcT  a. 


;  rare  vice  among  persona  of  toot  station  of  il 
'  Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I    fear  it  ii  Mil 
rare.     In  neighbourhoods]  where  there  basil 
real  piety,  the  re  is  no  small  danger  of  ass* ia| 
!  profession.     But  among   the   higher  cbnei 
society,  serious  religion   confers  en  lilUei 
on  him  who  professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  a  al 
likely  to  put  on  appearances)   from  wan  a] 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lose  reprisal 
than  to  acquire  it.     When  soch  a  man,ts»| 
fore,  assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  ova  U  [ 
ways  feel  disposed  to  give  him   full  credit  si 
possessing  it.     His  religion  may  indeed  fat  as 
taken  ;  it  may  be  defective ;  it  may  he  obmsh; 
but  the  chances  are  very  much  an  favour  sf  n  I 
not  being  insincere.     W  here  the  M  fruits  of  a  | 
Spirit  abound,  they  will  appear.**  * 

*  Now,  my  dear  Doctor/  replied  Mr.  Flaa,'i 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  thefrsa 
of  the  Spirit  7  Would  it  not  have  been  wo 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  mon> 
and  virtue  7  Would  not  these  terms  have  bn 
more  simple  and  intelligible  7* 

•They  might  be  so,'  replied  the  Doclsr,'ta 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.  They 
not  take  in  my  whole  meaning.  The  froita 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  i 
but  it  includes  much  more.  It  it 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  hoikr 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  at 
tural  temper,  natural  conscience,  or  worldh  pro- 
dence,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  tho  morality  of  the  re- 
newed heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  sa!u> 
fied  with  itself.  It  vita  down  contented  with  ns 
own  meagre  performances — with  legal  boae»'r. 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  neldom  givrtbi 
particle  "  that  is  not  in  the  bond."  It  is  alvzvi 
making  out  il*  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contested  en- 
joyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enoojh, 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.  It  u 
one  of  the  cases  where  M  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spiiil  givcth  life.**  * 

4  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  com  men- 
d  at  ion  ;  hut  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  gracos,  with  that  *  joy,  peecf, 
long-sutFcring,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,*  whica 
am  tho  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  Christian. — Those  graces  arc  calcu laird  *.o 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiiM?, 
1  whatsoever  things  arc  honest  and  just.*  wita 
*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  g>*xl  re* 
port.*  Ami,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest 
humility  and  most  unfeigned  self- abasement  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himsi'lfat  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never  feels  hiin* 
sHf  permitted  or  disposed  to  be  pmud  o:'.* 

*  Well,  well,  Doctor,*  said  .Mr.  Flam,  •  I  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  Carlton  tor 
merly  did.  *Tis  the  religion  of  the  country  r»? 
law  established.  And  I  often  go  to  church,  be- 
cause that  too  is  established  by  law,  for  whici 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  *Tis  Lie 
religion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 
1  But,  Sir,*  said  tho  Doctor,  *  would  you  not 
%Wr  3 owe  tomuxVqh  fat  \*aa  church  more  full? 
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Ml  you  attended  it  twice,  instead  of  once  7     And 
i  your  veneration  for  the  law,  if  instead  of  going 
eofnetimos,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  you 
•  know  both  the  law  of  G<>d  and  roan  enjoins.* 
i      *  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
>•  boor  of  service  interferes  with  that  of  dinner.* 
i      *  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  aiuilipg, '  hours  are  so 
■  altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  chuieh  were  to  new 
t  model  the  calender,  sho  would  say  that  dinners 
,  ought  to  be  placed  anions;  the  moveable  feagti. 
An  hour  earlier  or  latrr  would  accommodate 
i.  the  difference,  liberate  your  servants,  and  ena- 
,  ble  you  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself,  and  benefi- 
cial in  its  example.' 

Mr.  Flam  not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith.— ■  Doctor,' 
■aid  he,  'lima  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  take  it  fur  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  haw  heard  many  men  aay  who  examine  for 
thcimelvcs,  which  I  cannot  aay  I  ever  had  time 
or  inch  nation  to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet 
refuted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don't  call  this  being  a 
good  Christian,  I  don't  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied, •  nothing  can  be  better  as 
far  as  it  govs.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  truth  which  arises 
from  hi«  individual  conviction  of  tho  efficacy  of 
Ciirmtuuity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  hi* 
own  nature.  He  who  has  hid  his  own  letiijMr 
improved,  his  evi!  propensities  subdued,  and  his 
w  hole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  uf  a  religion  which  has  produced 
tiie.li  obvious  effect*  in  himself. — The  truths  for 
which  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un- 
derstanding, after  much  examination,  is  able  to 
rest,  having  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  established  principles,  producing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  holiness  of  life  and 
peoc  •  of  conscience.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
man  has  uf  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
stronger  will  bo  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  he  professes.' 

1  There  are  »nrw  men  than  I  am.  Doctor,' 
said  Mr.  FUm,  rather  seriously. 

1  Sir/  replied  he,  '  I  heurtily  wish  every  gen. 
lie  man  had  your  good  qualities.  But  aa  we 
shall  be  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
ss  our  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
not  by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  hut  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wish  you  would  begin  to 
t'piaie  your  life  by  that  rule  now  ;  whieh,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  you  should  begin  to 
study  it  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
I >ie  Bible,  we  must  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
•>ur  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  these  alone 
'loud  t*twit-n  ih  and  the  mercy  ofCJod.  That 
■ '(deed  i«  tho  language  and  the  state  of  the  de. 
««'iit  Christian.  Stronger  terms  must  be  used 
t  •  etprcs*  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
\i\u>r  m  tho  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
I*  said,  forsivs  me.  Sir, '  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge,  ignorance  iu 
■clt  is  a  sin.' 
Her*  Dr.  Barluw  heir*  aisnl,  aod  Mr.  Flam 
Vol.  I/. 


not  bung  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
1  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dispositions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  sincere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  professing 
themselves  to  be  Christiana,  is,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  us  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
al*  who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  cordi- 
ally to  receive  Chrittianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in. 
deed  scarcely  deserve  the  name.as  well  as  sceptics 
and  unbelievers,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  consider  them  as 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  of  ttstimoiiy  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  beat 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  after  it ;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pre. 
cepu  of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
lime  be  effected  in  their  own  heart*,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irrcnistible  evidence  of  its 
truth.* 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  discourse  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  direr  ted  ;  vet  they  pro- 
longed it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  lielfield,  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encouraged  thcrn 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  *asa  amusing  tn  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  contortions, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indifler- 
ent,and  even  victorious  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  flour,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
-hort  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  tile  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave.  He  shook 
us  all  by  the  hand,  Dr.  Barlow  tw  ce,  saying, 
1  Doctor,  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you  for  "your 
plain  speaking.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  tool  thai  is 
angrv  with  a  good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  'Tia 
rny  fault  if  I  don't  lake  his  adiiee :  but  'tis  his 
fault  if  he  duos  mil  give  it.  1'arsnns  are  paid 
tor  it,  and  oughl  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  »  hrn 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  a*  pnor  Tyrrrl's 
ease  c»v«  you.  I  challi-nced  ym.  I  sln>uid  per- 
hapi  have  been  an  fry  if  yon  had  rhalli-ngrd  me. 
It  makes  oil  the  differ*  net;  in  I  hi*  event  o.'a  duel 
which  i»  the  challenger.  A*  to  mvwjf,  it  is 
lime  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  yon 
recommend.  Thank  tJod,  1  am  in  cxi-HJent 
pood  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quilo 
fiAy.  •  There  is  a  lime  for  all  things.*  Even 
the  Bibla  allows  that.* 

The  Doctor  shook  hia  head  at  VW  wrA  *-&■%>. 
pttctUcA  oC  taa  Vsto.  Ita.  Y\nx\  <««*k  <*m-v> 
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prating  us  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day :  he    but  he  wai  afraid  that  he  should  hardly  n 
cad  killed  a  fine  buck,  and  he  assured  Dr.  Bar-    to  what  I   might  consider  even  as  a  hit  at 
low  that  he  should  have  the  bent  j>ort  in  his:  eel-    '  In  pirting  with  such  a  child  as  Lucilla,'  i 
lar.     The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the  -  he,  -  nome  weaning-  time  must  be  allowed  ista 
rest  of  the  party  could  not  afford  a  day,  out  of    tendered  of  mothers.  The  most  promising  hi 
the  few  which  remained  to  n» :'  but  we  promised  '  riage,  and  surely  none  can    promise  own*  *» 
to  call  on  him.     He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar-  '  piness  than  that  Co  which  we  are   lookinr.si  ■} 
low,  saying,  *  well,  Doctor,  as  you  won't  come  j  heavy  trial  to  fond  parent*.     To  have  IraiMil} 
to  the  buck,  one  of  his  haunches  shall  come  to  ■  creature  with  anxious  fondness,  in  hope  rfae 
you  ;  so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it  !  repaying  their  solicitude  hercaAer  by  iberfcm 

A*  rfoon  an  ho  had  left  the  room,  we  all  joined  '  of  her  society,  and  then  as  soon  as  she  brass 
in  lamenting  that  the  blessings  of  health  should  ■  capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion  tei* 
ever  be  produced  as  arguments  for  neglecting ;  her  fur  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  soneliaa 
to  secure  those  blessings  which  have  eternity  .  wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of  parens* 
for  their  object.  !  get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which   they  best  km  li 

1  Unhappy  man ."  said  Dr.  Barlow,  '  little  does  j  the  vklue.  The  sadness  which  attends  the  n» 
hi*  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the  object  summation  even  of  our  dearest  hopes  on  t*« 
of  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyrrel.  Tyr-  occasions,  is  one  striking  instance  of  that  It 
relt  it  is  true,  is  lying  on  a  tick,  probably  on  a  ;  arty  of  human  unsAet,  on  which  Juvenal  in 
dying  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  His'  mind  ;  Johnson  have  so  beautifully  expatiated, 
is'  in  anguish.  He  has  to  look  back  on  a  life, '  *  A  little  delay  indeed  I  shall  require,  frsj 
the  retrospect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray  ■  motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  1* 
of  comfort  But  he  snout  his  misery.  The  cilia  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  tnoi 
hand  of  God  is  upon  him.  His  proud  heart  is  |  and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trotsL,  think  rot 
brought  low.  His  self-con  Bdence  is  subdued,  j  reasnnable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother  do: 
I  lis  high  imaginations  are  cast  down.  His  '  myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  before  lot! 
abasement  of  soul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin-  ■  period.' 

ctrc.  He  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.  *  Three  months  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  more  w> 
He  sees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  ding  ■  hemence  than  politeness.  *  Three  months!  k 
of  death  is  sin.     All  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. '  is  impossible.' 

He  in  at  last  seeking  the  only  refuge  of  penitent  j  *  It  is  very  possible,'  said  lie.  smiling,  'taat 
tinners,  I  trust,  on  right  grounds.  His  state  is  ;  you  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that  we  shall  cat 
indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme:  yet  awful  as  it  j  consent  sooner.' 

is,  he  know$  it.  He  will  not  open  his  eyes  on  *  Have  you  any  doubts.  Sir,"  said  I,  •  bare  yet 
the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  delusion.  But  I  any  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  whxl 
what  tluill  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  from  his  j  being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long  probs- 
dream  of  security?   His  high  health,  hi*  unbro-    tion  V 

ken  spirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and  i  '  None,' said  he,  kindly.  'But  I  consider  err* 
virions  tilrssin^^,  arc  so  many  snares  to  him.  j  nineteen  as  a  veiy  early  age:  lou  early  indr?t 
lie  thinks  that  *  to-morrow  slnll  be  as  this  day,  \  were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at  rest  atmct 
and  Mill  more  abundant.  Even  the  wretched  .  you,  on  the  grand  points  of  religion,  nioral*,  inJ 
situation  of  hie  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens  :  temper,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afford  me  to 
romp'i<:  ion,  awaken*  not  compunction.  Nay,  '  additional  security.  You  will,  however,  mv  cVar 
it  afford*  nntl*»r  of  triumph  ralhf.r  than  of  hu-  !  Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  prepsrin? 
miliali'ii.  Hp  (beds  hi- vanity  with  compass-inns  -  your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  fur  «o  imparl  lit 
from  w'-.ich  he  contrives  to  extract  comfort.  His  '  a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  lime  of  ab- 
own  o!li:ic»s  being  of  a  different  kind,  instead  \  sence  so  irksome  as  you  fancy, 
of  lamenting  them,  In*  glories  in  being  free  from  '■  *  Absence,  Sir,*  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  vou 
those  whi"h  Ik  long  to  an   opposite  cast  of  cha-    intend  to  banish  me?' 

factor.  Satisfied  that  he  has  not  the  vices  nf  '  *  No,'  replied  he,  smiling  again.  •  But  I  in. 
Tyrrel,  he  never  once  reflects  on  his  own  unre-  tended  to  send  you  home.  A  sentence,  indeed, 
pouted  sins.  Even  his  goo'l  qualities  increase  '  which  in  this  dissipated  age  is  thought  the  worst 
his  danger.  He  wraps  himself*  up  in  that  con-  J  sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  absent  sii 
stitutional  good  naturr,  which  being  pirtly  :  or  seven  innnths.  This  absence  has  been  hilmr- 
lounded  on  vanity  .-.nd  selfapprnhation,  slrenqrth.  '  to  justifiable.  It  is  time  to  return  to  your  affairs, 
ens  his  delusion,  and  hardens  him  against  re-  '  to  your  duties.  Both  the  one  and  the  otNer  aJ. 
proof.'  i  ways  slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  too  lor.jj  sr- 

|  pirn  tion  from  the  place  of  thoir  legitimate  ex* 
jercise.  Your  steward  will  want  inspection,  y.-ur 

I  tenants  may  want  redress,  your  poor  tlwivi 
CHAP.  XLVII.  '  want  assistance.1 

|      Seeing  me  look   irresolute,   *  I    must,  I  find,' 
In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy    added  he,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  •  be 
prospects,  and   my  future   plans;  after   having    compelled  to  the  inhospitable  necessity  of  tarn- 
referred  all  concerns  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  be  |  ing  vou  out  of  d  nrs.1 

settled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Rclfield,  I  ven-  j  'Live  without  Lucilla  three  months  !*  said  I. 
lured  to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  gnod-  ■'  •  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few  weeki 
i.c-sh,  and  my  happiness,  by  allowing  me  to  so-    lunger  at  the  drove.' 

licit  his  daughter  for  an  early  day.  '  Love  is  a  bid  calculator,'  replied  Mr.  Stan. 

JnV  Stanley  said,  the  term  early  wo*  relative;  -lev      ■  i  beAtasc  ta  t\«k«  learnt  arithxaslic 
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Don't  yon  know  that  ■■  yoa  are  enjoined  a  three 
months  banishment,  that  the  sooner  yoa  go,  the 
sooner  you  will  return  ?  And  that,  however 
long  your  stay  now  is,  your  three  months'  ab- 
sence will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  To 
■peak  seriously ;  Lucilla's  sense  of  propriety,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
to  remain  much  longer  under  the  same  roof, 
now  that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple to  set  out  upon,  business  and  duties  will 
fill  up  your  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
letters  with  her  you  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
only  give  an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  put  you 
both  still  more  completely  in  possession  of  each, 
other's  character.* 

4 1  will  set  out  to-morrow,  Sir,'  said  I,  ear- 
neatly,  *  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
my  return.* 

4  Now  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on  the 
other  side,'  replied  he.  *  A  few  days,  I  think, 
may  be  permitted,  without  any  offence  to  Lu- 
cilla's delicacy.  This  even  her  mother  pleads 
for.' 

4  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed  union 
give  me  an  alliance !'  replied  I ;  *  I  will  go  di- 
rectly and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this  goodness.' 

I  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  to- 
gether, with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation.  They  took  no  small  pains  to  con- 
vince my  judgment,  that  my  departure  was  per. 
fectly  proper.  My  will  however  continued  re- 
bellious. But  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to  my  reason, 
I  acquiesced,  though  not  without  murmuring, 
and  as  they  told  me  with  very  bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
.nad  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  his  at. 
tachment  to  Phabe,  and  of  his  mother's  warm 
approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  defer- 
ring  to  express  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
one  day  be  received  with  favour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  replied 
she,  *  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 
more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

4  When  I  assure  you,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
1  that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
me  inconsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
lest  his  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
accomplishment  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
lowed remotely  to  indulge.' 

4  What  objection,'  said  I,  4  can  Mr.  Stanley 
possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
his  daughter  is  too  young  ?' 

4 1  see/  replied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet  com- 
pletely know  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  not 
know  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  Aston  family. 
His  services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
in  that  grand  point  which  you  and  I  think  the 
most  momentous ;  but  he  has  also  very  success- 
fully exerted  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aeton's 
worldly  affairs,  which  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. The  large  estate,  which  had  Buffeted  by 
her  own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled  her 
to  clear,  but  put  her  in  the  way  greatly  to  im- 


prove. This  skill  and  kindness  in  worldly 
things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
guardian,  young  Sir  George's  uncle,  that  he  de- 
clared he  should  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  be  had  always  under- 
stood to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disinterestedness. 

4  Now,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  you  per- 
ceive that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  should 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  ?  Will 
not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  sinister  designs  in- 
fluenced all  this  zeal  and  kindness,  and  that  Sir 
George's  estate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  daughter  ?  It  will  be  said  that  these  re- 
ligious  people  always  know  what  they  are  about 
—that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  nothing, 
but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Should  Sir  George's  inclination  continue,  and 
his  principles  stand  the  siege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fortune — some 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  his 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasure.' 

1  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  4  no  not  once,  have  I 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consis- 
tency in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O,  my  be- 
loved parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  consistency  the  teat  of  true 
piety  /  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  always 
keep  the  credit  of  religion  in  view,  if  they  would 
promote  its  interests  in  the  world.' 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley  my 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  were  my  own  feelings  renewed ! 
To  De'thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtues! 
How  feelingly  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  severe  when  he  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  both  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanley's,  they  said, 
were  good  tort  of  people,  but  quite  mauvait  ton, 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  London.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  give  her.  4  Better  as  she  is,'  inter, 
rupted  Mr.  Flam, 4  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
pittern  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
She  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  she  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.' 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  tribute  la 
my  Ii«tv\Wa  VvrA»ft%\  *x&  titan*.  \*a  m>ate*A.xsBk 
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joy,  as  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
could  not  forbear  laying  to  myself  why  will  not 
this  good-natured  man  go  to  heaven  ? 

I  iwxt  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  Aston 
Hail,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has  this  ex- 
cursion made  me  in  valuable  friendships  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  connexion  at  the 
Grove !  I  did  not  forget  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thing  could  add  a  value  to  the  bless- 
ing which  awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  hand 
would  consecrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Tyrrel,  requesting  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  I 
found  him  totally  changed  in  all  respects,  a  body 
wasted  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
contrition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently  de- 
ficient 

He  earnestly  entreated  my  prayers,  adding, 
•  though  it  is  presumption  in  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prospects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit.  I  call  him  poor,  because 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
amass  !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir  ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  purchase  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  bincerity  of  my  repentance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  mo.  But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.  I 
could  not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.'  I 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himself,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-dispoKod,  but 
I  huvc  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  hufc.  I  have  provided  for  him  thernare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
use  of  it.  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  sutli- 
cicnt  to  keep  him  from  actual  \icc,  without 
furnishing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.' 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow's  son  two  thousand  pounds  for 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounds  a- piece  to  the  two  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  charities.  I 
have  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  this,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  charitublc  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  This  I  hoped  would  prove  my 
sincerity  more  than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  be  paid 
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immediately.    A  refusal  to  accept  it  wiO  pa 
distress  rne.     Ned  still  will  have  too  muefti 
unless  he  employs  it  to  better  purposes  ui  , 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  ■ 
to  reply.    I  wished  to  give  him  comfort, 
distrusted  my  own  judgment  a*  to  the  ass 
I  promised  my  best  services  10  his  nephew. 
'Oh,  good  young  man  !*  cried  he,  'ifenri 
are  tempted  to  forget  God,  ae  I  did  folk 
thirty  yean ;  or  to  mock   him    by   an  osm 
profession  as  I  have  lately   done,  think  of  i 
Think  of  one  who  for  the  largest  portion  efi 
life,  lived  as  if  there  were   no  God  ;  and  val 
since  he  has  made  a  profession  of  ChristBsr| 
deceived  his  own  soul,  no  less  by  the  reiifsJ 
he  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  afil 
religion.     My  delusion  was  this,  I  did  not  ekel 
to  be  good,  but  I  cho*e  to  be  saved.     It  ii  il 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  iJ 
ligion,  which  I  hoped  would  free  me  fro*  ul 
discipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  delivers! 
from  the  punishment  of  having    neglected  t| 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  submistul 
Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which  I  may  hawl 
no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  7  Tell  roc— Yal 
are  a  Christian.' 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  i 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  deeisa-  ] 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  •  Then,*  nc 
he, '  you  think  my  case  hopeless.  You  tskk 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thus  preset! 
I  ventured  to  say,  '  to  doubt  his  will  to  pantos, 
and  his  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  appears  to  s*. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  eon- 
mitfed.' 

1  One  great  comfort  is  left,*  replied  he, 'tit 
mercy  I  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  SlanW 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we  prelei.fl  u 
trubt  in  God,  we  must  be  governed  by  him;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him;  if 
we  think  he  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  vt 
shall  hate  sin.' 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  peeing  him  quite  overcome,  Uck 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  viiii 
this  salutary  scene.  The  family  at  the  Grow 
were  greatly  moved  with  iny  description,  and 
with  the  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  found  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  eie 
colors  to  accept  of  legacies. 

Tho  day  fixed  for  my  departure  loo  soon  ar 
rived.  1  took  a  most  affectionate  Icavo  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  \ery  tender  one  of  Lu- 
cilla,  who  gratified  my  affection  by  the  eino:;>  c 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  bv  thei-lf-ft 
she  made  to  conceal  it.  Phoebe  wept  outright 
Tho  children  all  hung  about  ine,  each  prc^nr- 
ing  me  so.no  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  r.n. 
t hin jj  else  to  give  me;  and  assuring  me  thai 
Rachel  should  be  no  loser  by  it.  Little  Cl  i 
was  clamorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  mc 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
Lucilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  swat 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  bv 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  tho  arms 
of  her  father,  who  had  good-naturedly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  I  drove  off*  enriched  with  hia  prayers 
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and  blessings,  which  seemed  to  insure  me  pro- 
lection. 

Though  this  separation  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a  transient  sadness  around  me,  I  had  abundant 
matter  for  delightful  reflection  and  pious  grati- 
tude.  I  experienced  the  truth  of  Phoebe's  re- 
mark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  thing.  While 
pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagant  gaiety, 
exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happiness  re. 
treats  to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart  There 
concentrating  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 
treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 
more  fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer- 
cies, and  feels  the  consummation  of  them  in 
looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 
feels  every  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart  cheering  reflection,  that  the  most 
exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 
a  bounteous  pre-Jibation  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 
end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

BxroRE  the  Belfields  had  quitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  every  intermediate 
year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beech  wood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun- 
try on  my  account.  Lady  Bel  field  voluntarily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal decoration  of  the  Priory ;  while  Sir  John 
took  on  himself  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
for  me  all  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested- 
ness, 1  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com- 
mon friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust 
ed,  Lady  Bel  field  said,  *I  have  something  to 
communicate,  in  whic£  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
take  a  lively  interest  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Lady  Melbury's.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
called  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
■till  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
iiour.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered*  her  more  in- 
teresting. 

1  Sue  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  With  a  per- 
plc.xed  air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  ? 
I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  is  Sir  John  ? 
I  have  wanted  counsellors— comforters — friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.' 

4 1  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  confu- 
sion. At  length,  after  the  usual  compliments, 
•he  thus  addressed  him :  •  I  am  determined  to 
conquer  this  false  shame.  There  is  not  a  worse 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  blush 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  ever  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  its  effect  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  rilled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
pari  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  left  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor- 
rors  of  solitude,  t  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying ;  her  hus- 
band dead!  the  sweet  flower-girl  pining  for 
want,  and  I  the  cause  of  all !  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in- 
supportable to  myself. 

* M  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excuse.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  left  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night.  I  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night ! 

1  u  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me* 
My  extravagance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  been  placed  before 
my  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reports  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented — they 
might  be  exaggerated.  At  the  flower-maker's 
I  witnessed  the  ruin  I  had  made*- 1  mid  the 
fruits  of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  beheld  the  ca- 
lamities I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent !  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify  the  deed 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex- 
postulation had  touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  would  have  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke's  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime." 

4 Here,'  porsoed  Lady  Belfield,  'the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  affected.' 

1 M  You  are  not  accustomed,  Sir  John,"  re- 
sumed she,  with  a  faint  smile,  u  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tall  you  the  whole  truth. 

•  u  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancvinc  N 
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I  should  be  more  at  ease  in  any  other  than  that 
in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  starving  tenant 
of  the  meanest  garret.  I  envied  Mrs.  Stokes 
herself.  Both  might  have  pitied  the  pangs 
which  rent  my  heart,  as  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  apartments  of  our  spacious  house.  In 
the  gayest  part  of  London  I  felt  the  dreariness 
of  a  desert.  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  1 
endured  a  sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
blameless  beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

* "  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  lord  had  left  on. the  tabic.  It  was  a 
translation  from  a  Roman  classic.  I  opened  it 
at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey : 
"  The  time  will  come  that  thou  shall  mourn  deep- 
ly, because  thou  didst  not  mourn  sooner  .'■•  I  was 
struck  to  tho  heart.  M  Shall  a  pagan,"  said  I, 
"thus  forcibly  reprove  me;  and  shall  I  neglect 
to  search  for  truth  at  tho  fountain  7 

"•I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home  from 
his  club  till  the  morning.  The  struggle  in  my 
soul  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
but  after  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  night  in  writing  him  a  long  letter.  In  it  I 
ingenuously  confessed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mind,  and  what  had  occasioned  it  I  implored 
his  permission  for  my  setting  out  next  morning 
for  Melbury  Castle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
to  shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  mc.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
ill-treatment  by  doing  me  a  service.  Her  coin, 
pany  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  se- 
curity against  falling  into  worse  society.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  in  flight. 
An  additional  reason  which  I  alleged  for  my 
absence  wan,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight,  the  evading 
this  expense  would  nearly  enable  mo  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. 

* "  I  received  a  noto  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
camo  home.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  he 
complied  with  my  request.  With  hi*  usual  non- 
chalance, he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  re- 
prone hes,  nor  comforted  mc  with  approbation. 

• M  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually  roso 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St.  James's 
street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  on»:c.  I 
had  not  been  in  bed.  Ho  came  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  informed  me  that  his  aunt  had  con- 
sented at  the  first  word.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
tude to  them  bo»h,  *-'iying,  thai  I  was  ready  to 
set  out  that  very  day." 

'"You  must  wait  till  tomorrow,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of  some 
people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  assured  her, 
was  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  obstructed  hy  wagons  and 
carta.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
mo  laugh, *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
bo  indebted,  for  her  hcine  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violato  it.'  '  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matilda?1 


I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  me.  5c* 
will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

1 "  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  bad  m 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of 
ncss.  This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse  io ■ 
cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleading  the  we* 
sity  of  going  into  the  country  lor  change  tin 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being  shut  up  is  a  a 
rouchc,  and  still  more  in  the  lonely  castle,  vtt 
Lady  Jane  ?  I  looked  for  nothing-  every  mom 
but  *  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof.'  B* 
soon  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  had  crams 
as  a  method  ist,  was  a  most  entertaining  eonav 
nion.  Instead  of  austerity  in  nor  looks,  aadn- 
proach  in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  be 
kindness  and  affection,  but  vivacity  and  is> 
gance.  While  she  soothed  my  sorrows,  sm 
strengthened  my  better  purposes.  Her  conic- 
nation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  bs 
principles  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it,  to 
which  the  world  seemed  completely  to  bin 
eradicated. 

k "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  Larfr 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  discrimi- 
nating liberality,  and  the  means  she  posses*! 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  re» 
raembrance  of  my  own  squandered  tboatan* 
I  had  never  been  hard-hearted,  but  1  had  alwin 
given  to  importunity  rather  than  to  want,  or 
merit  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  absonflr 
profuse  to  cases  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my 
own  village  had  been  perishing;  with  a  coatt- 
gious  sickness. 

1  w  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  ray 
aunt  often  read  to  me  some  rationally  entertain- 
ing book,  occasionally  introducing  religions 
reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration  which  increased  the  effect  of  both. 
Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and  wretched  hi- 
hit*,  sho  generally  waited  till  the  proposal  cam? 
from  myself.  At  first  when  I  suggested  it,  it 
was  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  it  myself. 

4 "  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  ro- 
mance. A  thought  struck  me,  that  the  fir <t 
use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per. 
petuate  at  least  one  of  mjr  offences.  You  kiio* 
I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.  With  a  little 
aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  allow- 
able  to  bring  separa'o  circumstances  into  ono 
piece,  I  composed  a  picture.  It  consisted  of  a 
detached  figure  in  the  back  ground  of  pnr.r 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 
a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group,  composed  of  nit 
wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  our 
a  wreath  of  roses,  withered  with  the  tears  «lie 
was  shedding,  and  myself  in  the  horrors  in 
which  you  saw  me, 

Fpertatress  of  the  mischief  I  hail 


4  ••  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  always 
l-e  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  closet,  mv 
dear  friends,'  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sweetness,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  contract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  dis- 
sipation which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  having 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  porsno  the  project, 
Tttiow&cja  m»^  ca»\  m&  oft  for  ever  ! 
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1 M  You  know  Lady  Jane's  vein  of  humour. 
One  day  as  we  were  conversing  together,  I  con- 
Jessed  that,  at  the  very  time  I  was  the  object  of 
general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral envy,  I  had  never  known  happiness.  '  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,'  said  she.  ■  Those  who 
greedily  pursue  admiration,  would  be  ashamed 
to  sit  down  with  so  quiet  a  thing  as  happiness.1 
'  My  dear  Lady  Jane,*  said  I,  *  correct  me,  coun 
sel  me,  instruct  roe,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  forbearing.'  '  Well,'  said  she,  with  a  cheer, 
fill  tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
give  you  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  great  way  towards  curing  you.  As  you  are 
barely  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  I  trust  is 
not  inveterate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient,  I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.' 

* "  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
■he  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abso- 
lutely required,  as  to  what  my  strength  was  able 
to  bear. 

'  •  Well  then,'  said  she — •  But  pray  observe  I 
am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 
instantaneously.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
surely,  it  will  work  slowly.  You  know,'  added 
she,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  alteratives  de- 
pends on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
followod  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose 
to  be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  may  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  them 
that  it  require§  no  confinement/ 

'  *  I  grew  impatient  and  begged  she  would 
come  to  the  point  '  Softly,  Matilda,'  said  she, 
'softly,  I  must  first  look  into  my  receipt-book, 
for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
This  book,'  said  she,  opening  it, '  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cified cases.'  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
was  speaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 
*  here  is  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme- 
dy.' She  then  read  very  deliberately — •  Commune 

WITH  TOUR  OWN  HEART — AND  IN  TOUR  CHAMBER — 
AND  BE  STILL,' 

* ( I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  '  My  dear 
aunt,1  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you  please. 
I  will  be  all  obedionce.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.     Speak  your  whole  mind.' 

•  *  My  dear  Matilda,'  said  she,  'ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op- 
position to  your  feelings.  You  have  lived  as 
much  below  your  understanding  as  your  princi- 
ples. Your  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions. You  have  belioved  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty.  Ye*  have  been  faithful 
to  your  hue  band,  without  making  him  respecta- 


ble or  happy.  You  have  been  virtuous,  without 
the  reputation  or  the  peace  which  belongs  to 
virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
good,  and  affectionate  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de- 
lighted to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fri- 
volous, which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common  pru« 
dence,  and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  total  inability  to  resist 
and  oppose.  In  consideration  and  vanity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  your 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  As  you  have 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  there  is 
no  possible  mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  perform- 
ed your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  rny  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  taken  its  full  effect' 

'  *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
4 1  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  me  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.' 

•  *  You  please  me  entirely,'  replied  she.—*  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  yon  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  God  as 
an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  du- 
ties. If  the  one  is  soundly  adopted  the  other 
will  bo  correctly  performed.— There  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disappoint  them,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  yon 
must  bo  still  more  patient  with  your  husband. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faults,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, you  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares these  trials  for  you  will  support  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  wirr  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.' 

4 •  Lord  Melbury's  complaisance  to  my  wishes,' 
replied  I, '  has  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actions,  when  they  required  con- 
trol, I  trust  he  will  be  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  less  censurable.  Alas !  wo  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other's  concerns — 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  V  My  tears  would  not 
let  me  go  on — nor  will  they  now,'  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

'  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at 
tempt  to  answer  her  ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 

1  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  was  in 
it  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inconsiderateness,  are  of  themselves 
causes  adequate  to  any  effects  which  the  grossest 
vices  would  have  produced. 

•  *  Last  *fj«ik  ukj  YbrA  TOita '**%-<«&.  ^^"»> 
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Cattle.  I  gave  him  a  warm  reception ;  but  he  |  'It  was  settled  that  abe  should  spend wsii 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  cold  one  which  1 1  the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and  Is 
gave  to  a  large,  cargo  of  new  French  novels  and  !  Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove.  Soei 
German  plays,  which  he  had  been  so  goo  1  as  to  ]  sired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  11 
bring  me.  I  did  not  rem  are  to  tell  him  that  I  j  great  tenderness.  She  paid  her  the  two  hosct 
had  changed  my  course  of  study.  Lady  Jane  i  pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  a:' be* 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disgust  I  able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  the  spu; 


by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  docu- 
ments, or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  me  blooming  and  cheerful. 
We  walked  together,  we  read  together  ;  we  be. 
came  lovers  and  companion!.  Ho  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant  He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and  was 
glad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  me.  As  ho  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  tho  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

1 "  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
hung  over  me,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes's 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  1  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months !  No  one  could  tell  me 
whit  was  become  of  her  daughter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self- 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  hare  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents." 

*  Here   I   interrupted   her,'  continued   Lady 
Pel  fie  Id,  pay  in?,  *  You  have  not   (at  to  peek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.    She  is  appointed  , 
governess  to  our  children.' 


1  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  d»j, 
forming  me  of  her  lord's  cheerful  concurred 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  a 
when  ahe  went  up  to  dress  she  had  faun  i 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  v 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  sad  restored  to  he?.i 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  affection.  At  Lit 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  cotent 
have  the  most  sanguine  hopo  of  her  presm? 
anoe.  All  her  promises  would  have  gone  fc 
nothing,  without  this  practical  pledge  of  k 
sincerity.* 

When  Lady  Belncld  had  finished  her  lie* 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  a 
light  1  fell  at  the  happy  change  in  this  «*K*rmt«[ 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  loSs 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  the  *  fas 
of  fashion,*  while  her  conduct  was  wroaf,  I 
hoped  sbe  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  bi  a 
becoming  right  I  added,  with  a  smile, *  in  tu 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  ton 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ac- 
count with  this  fair  penitent.  Such  a  record  a? 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  auk* 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetual!.' 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  aotiktir 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  u  the 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fknlt  had  been.' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  jours*? 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  ::  ■ 
scat  of  my  ancestor*.  The  distant  vie  a  of  f  J 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotion*  in 
my  bosom.     The  tender  sorrow  for  the  Ia»  «jf 

*  Poor  Lady  Melbury's  joy  wan  excessive  at  i  the  beloved  society  I  had  onco  enjoyed  ulj« 
this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  "That  a|  its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check  to  the  abundant 
tor)  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken  '  joy  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  Weeing* 
my  bettor  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  reouest '  which  awaited  me  there.  My  mind  was  divided 
my  lord's  permission  to  go  lack  to  the  ci*tlc,  j  between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I 
when  he  prevented  mc  by  telling  me  that  he  |  was  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  every  unterul 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  tho  j  fbr  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  the  bight*: 
brave  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pasa  the  winter  I  happiness  is  short !  May  I  ever  live  uud'T  IV 
among  them,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as  '  influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  ]n 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  imp-wible  '  which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  r\ci- 
for  me  to  accompany  him.  cited  the  whole  of  my  future  lite  to  its  divine 

*  **  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou-  j  Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  my 
raged  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I  i  time,  my  talents,  my  fortnne;  all  I  am  and  ail  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and  i  have  ! 

that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  tho  toxin-  \  I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  c.-n'c- 
try."  '  nued  to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated  c.r- 

•"Thcn  you  shall  pa«s  it  with  us  r.t  R-rr.h- '  rcspondencc.  Her  letters  gratify  my  ta*te(  ar-ii 
v/md,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,"  cried  Sir  John  !  delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  c-.er* 
and  I,  both  at  once,  "we  will  strengthen  rich  .  thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  tfpv 
oi'irr  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  sh.Jl  r?- !  ment  niicds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  scparat:;u 
joici*  in  Truly  Jane's  compauy."  ;  which  every  day  is  diminishing. 

'  She  jovfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not  dou!::.  j  Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write  M 
vi-*  her  Lord's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  (hat  i  mn  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  I 
■h*»  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  to 
no  rational  and  so  elegant.  \  pvooura  \xi  Viva  tauiVttet  «uaK  comolete  satisfy? 
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*ion  in  his  sober  and  correct  habits  of  life ;  add- 
in?,  that  her  conformity  was  ao  cheerful  that  it 
did  not  look  so  much  like  acquiescence  as  choice. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 
follows. 

Stanley  Grow,  Sept.  1808. 
4  My  dear  Charles, 

*  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of  what- 
ever relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  answer  your  inquiries  respecting 
her  cheerful  conformity  to  what  you  call  our 
«•  sobe*  habits  of  life ;"  and  her  indifference  to 
those  pleasures  which  are  usually  thought  to 
constitute  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
a  certain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im. 
pose  on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  perfect  seclusion  from  it  She  often  accom- 
panied us  to  town  for  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
eional  sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment of  Hie  best  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
of  fancy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and 
curiosity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
faded  under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complete  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  the  dangers  incident  to  the  world,  or  for  cor- 
rect conduct  at  a  distance  from  it.  Ignorance 
may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  seclusion  the 
security  of  a  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  large  and  liberal  principle,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  observation  and  experience  ?  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

4 1  am  persuaded  that  the  best-intended  for- 
mation of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  blind  her  judgment 
We  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
her  understanding  out  of  the  question,  while  we 
were  forming  her  heart  We  have  never  told 
her  that  the  world  is  a  scene  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  pleasure:  wc  have  never  assured  her 
that  there  is  no  amusement  in  the  diversion 
which  we  disapprove.  Even  if  this  assurance 
had  not  been  deceitful,  it  would  have  been  vain 
and  fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  hear  speak  of  them  with 
rapture. 

4  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  accus- 
tomed her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intellectual 
creature;  that  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  she  was  a  Christian. — That  to  an  intellec- 
tual being,  diversions  must  always  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties » that 
to  an  immortal  being,  bern  to  higher  hopes  than 
enjoyments,  the  exercise  of  the  wiental  faculties 
must  be  subservient  to  religious  daties.  That 
in  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasure*  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  require*  her  votaries  to 
-  five  above  the  temptations  which  they  hold  out 
She  requires  it  the  more  especWfy,  because 
Christians  in  our  time,  not  being  oaDed  upon  to 
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make  great  and  trying  sacrifices,  of  life,  of  for- 
tune, and  liberty  ;  and  having  but  comparatively 
small  occasions  to  evidence  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the.  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  axe 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representations  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  embrace 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re- 
ligion is  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereafter,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present.  This 
would  be  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  service.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to  en- 
counter. We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  concealing  its  difficulties,  its 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

4  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to  have 
enforced  the  roost  exalted  Christian  princi- 
ples, together  with  the  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  ever  so  often  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  had  we 
been  impresssing  these  truths  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  living  our- 
selves in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  very  things 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  we  would  talk  to  young  people  with 
effect,  we  must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  something  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  every  thing  against 
which  they  are  warned;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  bias  of  the  family  practice  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

4  In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the /l&n  bas  answered.  We  endea- 
voured to  estaMMh  a  principle  of  right,  instead 
of  unprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong 
Perhaps  th*re  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious 
family  in  wHch  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  Against  this  or  that  specific  diversion, 
as  in  cm*-  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
oonfersalton,  the  spirit  of  the  amusoment,  have 
all  leased  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha- 
bits are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualifying  her  for  retire- 
ment :  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  possibly  do 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  are  above  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements — the 
singer  and  the  dancer — when  condemned  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably-exclaim  with  Milton's 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellations, 

Why  all  night  long  shine  these  ? 
Wherefore,  if  none  behold. 

'Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principles 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  in. 
tafleotaal  sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature* 
and  from  a<&**  *m\}VvjTOsoX  *s&  «n\<£ti*vr<*m  1 
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not  put  fcr  scssMrrs.  She  ie 
beggar  lor  the  extorted  alma  of  admiration. 
8be  lira  on  her  own  stock.  Her  resources  ere 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  tmeet  inde. 
pendente.  She  doee  not  wmif  lor  the  opinion 
of  the  world;  to  know  if  ebe  ia  right ;  nor  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  ehe  ie  happy. 
*  Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
infection!  air  of  the  world  u  confined  to  the  ball- 
room, or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  yon  have 
eecaped  from  these,  yoa  aro  got  out  of  the  reach 


of  ite  contagion.  Bat  the  contagion 
wherever  there  ie  a  human  heart  left  to  its  own 
natural  impales.  And  though  I  allow  that 
piaose  and  eiroumstanoea  greatly  eontrihute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pro. 
dent  Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome ;  yet,  who* 
ever  lives  in  the  dose  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis. 
ohief  clinging  to  it,  which  will  require  oonatant 
watching,  whatever  be  his  climate  or  his  com- 
pany. 

1 1  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  ohildren  to  attend  places 
of  py  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
ertrnguish  the  spirit  which  these  places  are  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
a  e^oyraphicel  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thinking  more  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  apatite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger".  A  young  creature  cannot  be  nappy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined 
for  exhibition,  while  the  ia  forbidden  to  be  ex- 


*  But  while"  we  are  teaching  them  that  Chris- 
tianity involves  an  heroic  self-denial ;  that  it 
requires  some  things  to  We  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  people  of  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renounce 
some  pursuits  because  tbej  are  wrong,  and 
others  because  they  are  trilling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  them  see  hud  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  not  so 
narrow  and  circumscribed,  is  not  so  barren  and 
unproductive,  nor  the  pleasures  &  produces  so 
few  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  region  would 
insinuate.  While  early  habits  of  telf-denial 
are  giving  firmness  to  the  character,  stiQnthen- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
against  ordinary  temptations — the  pleasures  and 
the  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  a&  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect  to 


exalt  the 

joyment,  to  give  a 
vation  to  the 
duce  to 
hibited. 

*  In  our  own  inetanee  I  humbly  trust,  ai 
through  the  divine  blaaeume;,  pores  votsacs  Is 
been  its  own  reward.  Aa  to  IioeiUa,  I  firad?  s> 
Have  that  right  habits  ate  now  no  rooted,  sash 
relish  of  superior  pleaenroo  no  oota  Wished  iak 
miod,thslaadsbethewhosarajnfa)ofbaaHan 
joyment  at  her  oommand ;  had  abe  no  higher  as- 
sideratioo,  no  mar  of  God,  no  obedience  to  at 
mother  and  ma,  which  forbade  the  ordiaarj  it 
sipationa,  ana  would  voluntarily  renoa 
from  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty, 
unsatierying  nature,  and  from  n  ani 
taste  for  higher  grati 

'I  am  as  far  from 
daughter  aa  a  faultless  creature, 
ia  from  wishing  to  be  eo  reptei 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  at 
nature,  and  the  dencienciea  of  her  fift.   Ha 

her  vigilance,without  which  all  retime  wa1e> 
dine,  and  to  maintain  her  homihty,  wheat 
which  all  religion  b  vain ! 

•  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  aces*  of  MM* 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  ie  sawfid  Is  a> 
joiee  m  the  fair  perspective,  bat  it  ie  earn  la  is» 

eT 


fitir  perspective,  bat  it  ie 
joioe  with  trembling.    Do  net  ebendne  ji 


wjoei 


to  the  chimerica]  hope  that  lift  will  be  to  yet 
what  it  has  never  yet  bean  to  any  man    aaaee 

of  unmingled  delight  Thia  life  an  bright  m 
prospect,  wffl  have  its  sorrows.  Tsnenfewbice 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  atretch  itaalf  tssa 
indefinite  length,  will  have  an  end.  May  nv 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions !  May  its  close  be 
the  entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

1 1  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of  yea, 
nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Meed  I  tell  yoa 
that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  is 
not  the  one  who  least  feels  your  absence  ?  She 
writes  by  this  post 

4  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  before 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affectionate 
father, 

»  FaANcrs  Stasixy  v 
»  *  »  *  • 

Delightful  hope !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
blessed  event  takes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  forever  re. 
nounce  that  of 
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OF  PREVAILING  OPLNIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC . 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

us  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  than  look  about  us,  and  diaoover  what  ■  the 
■nd  right  way,  and  walk  in  it — L$rd  Bacon  an  /itneeatian. 
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I  know  not  which  U  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prater,  which  ia  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile, 
so  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great 
effects  and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings ;  or  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  use  so 
easy  an  instrument  of  producing  so  much  good. — Biehop  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  of 
/hese  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion 
has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
society. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  religious  improve- 
ment, she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  caution, 
to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  on  the  dangers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
they  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
mations, of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of 
censure  amongst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
and  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerful 
pens ;  have  been  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  deference, 
she  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
less  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  but  rather  to 
those,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi- 
dence, to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti- 
mate to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
Doubtless  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
the  heart 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
probably  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charged  with  unnecessary 
rigour.  Yet  what  enlightened  conscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  common 
characters ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
men  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  the  fascinations  of 
pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
authority  to  those  who  receive  it  7  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apology  for  things  which 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  favouring  what  they 
would  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
deserted  ?  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoy- 
ment into  what  the  poet  calls  Ma  lenten  entertainment  Tw 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
he  feels  his  real  importance,  his  usefulness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  affection  was 
maintained  by  the  presence  ofj#ie  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.  Whereas  obe- 
dience to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  ottmoaaV?)  *■** 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  cucuiMtaEkn***  woi&VQ&fife  *sA  <Se«m»»* 
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of  lus  country.    May  not  the  reiterated  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 


not  lees  important? 

-  *»  —«  -  j  i — 

WWCWQ   PT 


Tm  mischiefs  effected  by  theee  ineeesent  inijpanona  may, 

Keeive.    Prineiplee  which  would  revolt  at  the  idem  of  any  a  

gradual  relaxation  of  continued  contact  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjcr 
by  almoat  imperceptible  advancee.  The  revolution  is  not  the  leia  certain,  boom 
knowledged.  The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne-—**  I 
England  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.' 

"  >oftheftalingBc*T 

IrH  Sunday,  and  the 
i  not  ymnoilty 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  mearore  supprcesed  the  mdiffeatian  T   Who  will 
of  desecrated  oabbathe  haa  produced  no  alteration  in  the  atate  of  their 
conoiling  them  to  the  practice.    They ,  indeed,  who  bad  made  each  a  proficiency  in 
maintain  an  onabated  sense  of  the  evil,  woold  be  the  least  likely  amiiecoaemrijj  to 
principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  b*4d  remark*  on  tbb  daagerouo  a^ 
mercy,  and  the  Anglicism  of  her  readers ;  on  the  courtesy  of  those,  whoea  hrindnaea  aha  km 
will  not  ha  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  heiseif  too  exctostrely  an  Knglieh  woman, 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  charaeCer  of  this  ( 
Icssnde,  she  yet  believes  that  there  are  to  be  tend  worse  prejudices  than  thou* 


which  in  her  are  ixTeolaimabts.t 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  ooeecdod,  that  the  term  orya^ke,  so  frequently  ant 
ante,  is,  by  this  application,  legitimately  need.  If  nrajadioe,  in  its  true 
prepossession,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  prsvienely  to 
aharishsd  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  CTaminatioay-  pT  thawh 
its  real  sinineations,  and  what  iszioograpoor  will  deny  that  they  are  ?  then  bow  can  this  em 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  7  How  can  it  be  applied  to  man  who,  inonwoawne) 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it;  who*  in  aridHssassaa 
attachment,  fed,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  aU  the  snbatantial  Usjejej 
which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the  beat  thai  mortal  man  haa  «ver  yet 


a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  end  carried  tojmrfccttei 
hie  HfAoy,  taught  by  the  wiedora  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of  Us  word;  and  tha  direeua 
his  Spirit    A  ayetem  of  religious  Ubnrfo 
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t  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  some  foreign  countries  arc  imitating,  and  all  area* 

mtjtntinrn,  whirh  prnmiir  tn  roninj  thn  rhinfnf  thorn  hkiminp  tn  the  rn  muted  kawj 

'  all'  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  intimate  knowledge,  asit 
long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fondness  for  auch  a  country,  fat 
attachment  can  be  denominated  prejudice,  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  waa  only  meant  to 
express  blind  seal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance  ? 

May  not  this  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  oat  domestic  attachsjsnti, 
create  a  powerful  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale  7  The  English  partialities  being  caret 
may  not  those  who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  their  acquired,  that 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  pt^hmpn  they 
are  only  become  lea*  conscientious  7  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurable  -nt— '*■—■ L 
pleased  with  every  thing  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former 
scrupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow- 
ness congratulate!  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry  ;  and  thus  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  borne ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed ;  hut 
if  once  the  Tightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  plnitintneoa,  mn  entirely 
new  system  of  morals  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christiana;  the  question  then  would  be  no 
longer,  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  what  should  we  like  to  do  ?  That  the  temptation  is  not  irre- 
sistible, appears  in  the  self-denial  of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it :  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season ;  while  others  continue  to  doubt 
its  ffeiurml  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innumerable  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
deny  that  some  men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  mconsiderahw 
degree  effected  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  1  On  the  other  hand 
jm  disgraceful  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 

*  Some  friends  of  the  writer,  men  of  the  first  respectability,  who  daring  the  late  war  rrmmanand 
torps,  have  acknowledged  to  her,  that  when  Ant  called  out  to  drill  on  Sundays,  their  religions  feelings  \ 
"sinfully  wounded,  hut  by  loas  habit,  it  gradually  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  teem. 

'"use  prefatory  apologies  for  the  oneness  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  win,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remind  the  reader 
-prudent  sinner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  going  to  purchase  indulgences  for  the  faults  at)  sad  afiia  If 
aVtsiifdMSSdSJNtilwte  ^^  swswaawssssf 
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near  neighbours ;  but  when  neighbours  have  been  so  frequently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretence*  for 
disagreement,  and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  individuals, 
will  not  good  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  mutual  good 
offices  on  the  respective  shores,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroughly  liked, 
would  doubtless  be  more  frequently  returned  ? 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neighbours, 
in  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  ?  They  stay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so 
with  the  same  proud  self-preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.     Would  not  the  natives  of  our 


happy  land  who  have  less  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to 'follow  their  example  in  this  honour- 
able  instance  ?  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spending 
their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  us  those  allure. 


i  money 
ments,  which  cause  ours  to  be  spent  there  also. 


O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
1    Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  roight'st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fault  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

Shaksrabs. 

While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  brought  of  conspiracies  form 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.  Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
that  if  her  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
Imminent  f 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart.  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels 
herself  more  strongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its  improvement ;  for 
its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe- 
rience of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  fkatkr,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining! 
years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestness,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
once  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  difiuseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  fer- 
vently desirous  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
practice  but  too  visible  amongst  ns.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
largely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her 
present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the1 
allusions  to  certain  classes  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  mav  she  bo  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
long  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  ex- 
haust ;  for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for/ their  kindness^n  bearing  with 
her  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  right  intentions,  that  favour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  in  a  fairer  claim. 

Barley.  Wood,  July  24«A,  1819. 
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Foreign  Associations. 

We  had  fervently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
ralleled in  duration  and  severity,  that  if  ever  the 
blessing  of  peace  should  be  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again  :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  back  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
and  recent  deliverance  from  those  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea. 
sant  feelings  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
shaded  at  all,  it  was  simply  by  the  irrepairable 
and  individual  loss  of  a  father,  eon,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  tvery  rank,  had 
sustained.  Peaee  was  at  length  providentiaDv 
granted  to  our  aims  and  to  our  prayers ;  but  mil 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  return 
in  her  train : 

Ease  still  recants 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  it  should  bo  found  to  be  the  choice  between1 
the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human  lives,  or  the1 
decay  of  moral  principles?  Some  scrupulous 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparative 
value  of  perishable  lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we*  made  of  a' 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored,— a  Messing  which' 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  convert** 
to  so  many  salutary  uurooeea  ?  TW*7**mN*st 
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which  to  many  prayer*  wore  offered,  so  many 
fasts  appointed ;  this  peace,  whose  return  was 
celebrated  by  thanksgivings  in  every  church, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de- 
voted ? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in  some  measure  the  ravages  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  odr  country ; 
but  must  it  nut,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, though  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture, and  enhance  their  malignity  ?  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer situation,  by  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulgence*,  an  increased  residence  in  our  re- 
spective districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absenco  to  break  out,;  instead  of  im- 
proving its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  giving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished ;  instead  of 
each  centinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  indefinite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  the  com. 
munily,  of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  on?  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per- 
secution wandering  through  the  world, — ull 
these  important  portions  of  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it.  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  ppved,  to  thn 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
whii'h  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try, men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  homo,  were 
transported  from  every  port  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  visit,  did  1  say  •'  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  feed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  wit!)  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  as  she  cen&urcs 
the  emigrants.     He  will  say,  'the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right.*     If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which  i 
lost  them  both  Paradise.     If  it  was  a  desire  of  I 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 1 
known  ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  *  fur  which  . 
our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  prejudices  ! 
mav  better  be  retained  than  cured.  1 


Bat  be  this  at  it  may,  the  troth  is,  tk: 
multitudes,  France  was)  not  made  a  place  « 
sit  but  a  home.  For  w  hen  these  wonderful  r 
ductions  of  art  were  restored  to  the  placet  rz 
whence  they  had  been  feloniously  taken,  di:^ 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  ?  Fraact  .• 
came  the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  Fru 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  education  of  Eogiz. 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sou  is 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  lilt,  «r 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  asu'ii 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.  Al 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  lew  of  our  x. 
simple,  plain-hcarted  English  yeomen  t? 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Urr. 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  Ta- 
fection  became  general,  nor  has  time  u  *. 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,»  who  always  preferred : 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  pr^; 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  trn 
after  visiting  this  country  about  the  middk  c 
the  last  century,  cliaracterised  its  native  l; 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  <*: 
beer,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  drep. 
but  the  middle  was  excellent.  If  this  were  t 
that  time  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  raerp. 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two :  a :? 
abandoning  the  honourable  station  in  the  c^ 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  inert - 
dients  from  above  and  below,  and  by  its  na- 
ture with  the  froth  and  tho  feculence,  his  ex 
siderably  lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  cistia;; 
commendation.t 

But  the  evil,  jrreat  as  it  is,  doos  not  end  her; ; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciliate: 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  ore  returned.  u- 
more-  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  mil- 
ncrs.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  hilii*. 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  cverr  new* 
pajKir  records.  We  are  losing  our  natxon&i  di- 
meter. The  deterioration  is  by  man?  thoajr.- 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  thin?*  p:*- 
coed  in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  :r- 
creasing  velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  sriL 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  wit;: 
will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  tie 
undistinguished  mass. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  ;"r:r 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stage  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  hi.- 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  rxr;«:. 
ing.  This  contagious  intercourse  has  been  im- 
probably the  cause  of  the  recent  mnlliplicalior 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  thed. 
ininution  of  which  wo  had  begun  to  rejoice;  * 
multiplication  which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  t: 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  ax  J 
ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  i& 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignant;* 
exclaimed, 

*  VolUin*. 

f  Tt  is  almost  ton  ludicrous  to  anert.  that  lh-»  niftof  a 
reputable  fanner,  twins  anked  laielv  what  »b*  had  <Zoa« 
with  her  dauchter.  replied.  *  I  hare  Frtneked  Her  sad 
muticktU  ber,  a  ail  shall  now  carry  her  to  France. 
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I  cannot  bear  a  French  laowopolis , 

What  would  Johnson  have  said  had  ho  been 
■pared  till  now  .' 

How  would  he  laugh  at  Britain'*  jnndern  tribe. 
Dart  thv  kern  launt.  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe! 

How  would  he  hare  poured  out  hii  ready  wrath, 
hia  cutting  sarcasm,  his  powerful  reasoning,  hie 
robust  morality,  on  a  country  which  is  in  dan. 
gcr  fit'  deserting  iu  own  character,  impairing  its 
own  virtue,  and  discrediting  it*  own  religion  f 

We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  language 
as  the  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
to  much  indeed  that  is  valuable,  but  to  mure  that 
is  (MTnirious.  But  even  this  agreeable  language, 
lor  the  higher  acquisition  of  which  so  many  im- 
portaut  sacrifices  are  made,  so  much  domestic 
duty  i!t  relinquished,  so  much  religious  principle 
is  hazarded,  may  lie  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
thin  hufiremo  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Parisian  accent,  ghould  obtain  for  an  English 
lady  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
Krriirh  woman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk, 
men  in  her  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
from  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  families 
per  no  n*  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their 
accent  is  good ;  of  whore  morals  sho  knows  lit. 
tie ;  and  of  whose  religion  she  knows  nothing, 
except  that,  if  they  happen  hy  great  chance  to 
have  any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own. 
The  only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may 
rare  to  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
duce religion  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  con* 
soling  consideration  in  the  instructors  of  our 
children. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected  with 
this  mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a  grievance 
not  the  less  serious  because  it  is  overlooked,  and 
Iwcause  it  affects  oulv  a  subordinate  class  in  so- 
ciety ;  no  allude  to  the  injury  sustained  by  our 
dnmestic  manufactures  from  the  abundant  im- 
portation of  French  articles  of  dress  and  deco- 
ration. Wo  for liear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
all  its  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
the  looms  that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gloomi- 
ness i if  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
that  are  left  solitary,  to  the  shops  which  arc 
nearly  doner  ted  ;  and  shall  confine  our  humble 
jemoiifitraiiCi*  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
distress  of  those,  unfortunate  females  who  used 
to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  indus. 
try,  and  of  whom  thousands  are  now  plunging 
into  misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
fully  advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
moat  pitiable  class. 

If  Br i tun  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  «uflicienfly 
powerful  to  restrain  a  lemptatimi,  which  can  j 
only  be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  lawn,  which  j 
perhaps  the  husbands  and   fathers  of  tlie  fair  I 
offenders  have  established,  we  would  appeal  ti» 
the  ••  nihilities  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  to  the 
tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity,  whetlier  it  bo 
pardonable  to  yield  to  every*  alight  temptation 
merely  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
derly, to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
by  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  article,  might  we  not  presume  to 


to  every  lady  to  put  tome  such  question*  ae 
the  following  to  herself:— *Bv  this  gratifies, 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offend  against 
human  laws,  but  againat  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am  perhaps  starving  some 
unfortunate  young  creature  of  my  own  sex, 
who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  1  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may  offer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support  It  is  in  vain  that  I  may  have  perhaps 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhaps  assisted  in  paying 
for  her  acq  u  in  it  ion  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  may  overcome 
those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry — this 
no  sacrifice  7  Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over 
this  petty  allurement,  whose  consequences  when 
j  I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  ?" 
;  The  distress  hero  described  is  not  a  picture 
|  drawn  hy  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  sentiment, 
alism,  to  exhibit  feeling  and  to  excite.  iL  It  is 
a  plain  and  simp!*  representation  of  the  stale  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  means  of  gaining  their  support, 
will  probably,  if  these  fail  throw  themselves  into 
|  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-don ial  on 
your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  make  these 
unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
only  want  consideration.  Consider,  then,  we 
onco  more  beseech  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  tie  unintentionally  depriving  them; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is  by  no  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  you. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  purchase  you 
arc  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault ;  if  it  is,  and  you 
forego  it,  you  have  gained  a  victory  over  your 
own  inclination, — the  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple OT9T  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  feeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin- 
ful courses,  been  tempted  by  famine  to  commit 
a  robliery — spare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  perhaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  of  that  subsistence, 
the'  failure  of  which  baa  driven  her  to  a  crime 
she  ahhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
consi  iered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return.— It  was  from  the  land  of  po- 
lished arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported  the  poi- 
son of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
her  masculine  character.  England  has  a  palla- 
dium for  her  protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Yet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safety  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  it  was  consi- 
dered  as  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
CsjLsnuK^^hn  tarfWRsm  %awniu  \\  * 
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be  taken  by  etorm ;  but  like  that  of  Ilium,  it 
may  be  takon  by  stratagem.  The  French  are 
touiu  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to  loae. 
While  our  guardian  geniua  remain*  inclosed 
within  our  wall,  we  shall  be  safe,  in  spite  of 
wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  neglect  it,  like  the 
besieged  city  of  antiquity,  we  fall :  losing  our 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it  Religion  is  our 
compass,  the  only  instrument  for  directing  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
save  the  trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  di- 
minish the  vigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  shoals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures  our 
safety. 

In  making  our  country  an  island,  Divine  Pro- 
videnoe  seems  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
circumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  protect  us  from  the  manners  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  The  more  she 
labours  to  resume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character.  Le  gout  du  ter- 
rotr  is  often  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  character,  wo  hope,  will  always  re- 
tain its  indigenous  flavour. 

Rut  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in  the  an- 
nab  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  most  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her; 
if  she  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele- 
vation, on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her;  if  she  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  best  pos- 
sible ends,  the  rich  gifts  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed  her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised ; — if,  with  all  these  advantages,  she 
has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she  reach  to 
the  height  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  let  her  remember,  she  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  say  she  may  acquire  a  superiority  over 
other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  in  pos- 
session— No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 
parative, but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
her  in  juzta- position  with  other  countries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  if,  when  her 
publio  character  has  reached  its  zenith,  her  pri- 
vate character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation ;  ample  means,  not  only  of  recover- 
ing what  has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights 
yet  unattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their  effect 
without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse  with 
a  neighbouring  nation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
course, the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  religion, 
morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  desecrated  Sab- 


baths,  an  abandonment  to  amusements)  the  mar> 
frivolous,  to  pleasures,  knit  in  one  eternal  dance* 
if  all  this  should  happily  have  left  unimpaired, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  an- 
cicnt  rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  and  the  neiivs 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  character, 
istics  of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth  at 
home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an  inte* 
lerant  and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too  fondiv 
fostered — be  not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated ; 
if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the  more  delicate 
sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  profane  and 
immoral  writers,  should  decline ;  if  the  middle 
classes  among  us  should  return  to  their  ancient 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vie 
with  the  great  in  expensive  dress,  and  the  deco- 
rations of  high  life,  and  to  give  their  daughters 
the  same  useless  accomplishments,  which  are 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  preposterous ;  if  the  instruction  we 
are  at  length  giving  to  the  poor  be  as  conscien- 
tiously conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  tree 
religion ;  if  a  judicious  correction  of  oar  criminal 
code,  and  a  prudent  rectification  of  the  demand 
of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  ap  *  t 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be  effectually 
abolished — not  in  promise,  and  on  paper,  hot  in 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  peaces 
of  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption  ;  if  the 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  come 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old  come  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disci- 
pline and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  ever  J>een, 
and  still  are,  unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability 
of  every  kind  ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attend- 
ed, as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  filling- 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings ;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  genorally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  is 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver;  if  the  good 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by 
those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion  ;  if  those  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manners'  will  adopt  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated :— if  all  these 
improvements  should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible-— then,  though 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of  ha- 
man  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  England,  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


French  Opinion  of  Engli$h  Society. 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  op 
portunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the  En- 
glish. It  may  be  tforth  our  while  to  consider 
what  opinion  they  have  formed  :  since  by  ascer- 
taining their  present  judgment  of  the  English 
character,  we  may  form  some  instructive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likelv 
to  effect  in  it 
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1  froreigsarsarsof  opinion  that  we  want  polish. 
'  If  this  were  «U,  we  should  rather  blame  their 
discernment,  or  their  deficiency  in  fair  deduc- 
tion.  For  grant  ua  that  we  are  •olid,  and  we 
have  high  authority  for  earing  that  aolid  bodies 
take  the  brightest  polish. — And  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  English  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is 
owing  in  both  to  the  inherent  soundness  and 
firmness  of  its  substance.  Soft  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish  :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had 
to  Tarnish,  which  hidee  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  genius 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
hsa,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  posthu- 
mous work,  done,  in  general,  noble  justice  to 
the  English  character.  She  had  talents  to  ap- 
preciate, and  opportunities  to  examine  it,  in  its 
highest  condition  and  most  advantageous  forme. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presume 
to  touch  on  no  part  of  her  abb  delineation  of 
English  habits  and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
— On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep- 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
she  animadverts  with  the  most  flattering  consi. 
deration;  and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  very 
suocessftil,  etforl  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  ell  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
Kuglish  Indies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
■mining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
society.  Mad  her  visit  to  London  been  three  or 
four  yrars  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
in  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve, 
ment  in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  exportation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
the  charms  <if  which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit 
in  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  tins  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animal cd  con- 
versation seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the  heavi- 
ness of  Ixmdon  parties.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En- 
glish gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  wi«h  she  had  happened  to  men- 
tion  in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retreat  is  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  he  found. 

We  «ay  voluntary,  for  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
!!•  4  rrUeurM  from  our  capital,  as  ex 'ministers 
and  dines rded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
nor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  in 
tliifi  country,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary king ;  nor  does  hie  happiness,  his  general 
at  ceptancc,  nor  his  respectability,  hang  on  the 
miles  of  a  deepotic  and  capricious  master.    And 
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if  bar  concern  be  excessive  for  the  anneal  volaav 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  the) 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  •  never  ending,  still 
beginning  ;*  had  this  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tun  bridge,  or  Brighton, 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemental  relaxations,  Ummt 
by-reliefs  of  the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion- 
able exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  country  home  ?  a 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  an  aha 
intimates,  the  self  imposed  regulation  vsold  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  she  deprecates. 
This  lady,  born  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernume- 
rary eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  lato 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
absentees  from  the  source  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun. 
try,  not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.     With  all  due  deference  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tnde  must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that   indolence,  sleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
.  have  been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former 
I  purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  eduoa- 
i  tion,  and  frequently  studious  from  taste, — Thus, 
1  instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
i  leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
I  lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images, 
lonrich  it  with   new  ideas,  and  aided   by  the 
'  •  short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,'  dispose 
!  it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
I  replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  society  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  lire ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fullv  diepesad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  ?— Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt,  and  loll, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are1 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con- 
J  tributions,  were  they  even  tied  as  closely  and 
I  constantly  to  the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 

■  who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable 
'  purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
I  luxuriee. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
I  least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  literature, 

■  at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  consequently 
•  there  ran  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  materials 

for  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  warn 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  others— the 
taint  ar/Wre  tsjlecr. 
\    Tsmnwit  vjssrtB**^*]*s>fc'b»st  ^ssmV 
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the  genuine  English  character ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
•on  was  not  the  only  one  of  hia  countrymen 
who,  with  reepect  to  intellectual  wealth,  could 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  may  not 
always  have  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  But  if  they 
are  incessantly  producing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  comer ;  when  called  out  in  public  situa- 
tions, in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
see  all  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  src  the  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
With  these  ample  materials  for  conversation, 
they  are  not  pernaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  oesoin,  00  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
sity. They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con. 
venation  as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king, 
dom  who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguished  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
public,  as  well  as  to  grace  the  shade  and  raise 
tho  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  bo  met  with  in  this 
country,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
rcfufiro  in  England,  if  he  understood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied,  *  Monsieur,  nous  avon§  un  pro- 
JesseurV 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  represents 
them  as  heing  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining  ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothing  to  aim 
at  but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  bo 
110  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
:l  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady's  de. 
lighted  auditors,  and  what  a  lessening  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
j.cr  s-ji>erlativc  talents! 

There  are.  indeed,  very  frequently  sounder 
f  nises  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
1  hey  never  opened  thoir  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribes  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserve  and  insipidity  of  the  English  ladies, 
when  she  says,  that  the  true  motive  is  the  fear  of 


ridicule ;  and  that  as  they  are  not  called  saw»| 
enliven  conversation,  thev  an  more  struck  at 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  iac 
nience  of  silence.  She  then  somewhat  am 
countably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  a 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ;  n 
conjectures,  that  because  they  do  not  delights 
political  warfare,  they  keep  themselves  backs 
much  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  others.  W* 
did  not  know  that  English  ladies  were  either  a 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  m 
graces  were  such  heavy  losers  from  these  as- 
suspected  causes.  Perhaps  this  lady  did  ss 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather  sa 
once  educate,  women  of  fashion  lor  essa*.  A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domett 
associate,  good  taste,  general  information,  aoai 
correct  judgment.  In  the  course  of  their  litmv 
ry  pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  wi 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  be 
mind ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a  wife  wa 
will  bo  always  introducing  subjects  for  debate, 
who  will  be  always  disputing  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. Competition  and  emulation  do  notcontaa 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.  He  our. 
ried  for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.  Ri- 
valry is  no  great  promoter  of  affection ;  nor  don 
superiority  in  wit  always  confer  superiority  it 
happiness.  A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fessed devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  eva 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  occasions. 
display  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  wit 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  bone 
companion  :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society  ;  qualities  which  wit 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  Frencfc 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  write: 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  learn- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Thei: 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  hiG 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  hi* 
estimate  in  a  single  line  : 

Diaeura  de  bon  mots,  fades  caraclcres ! 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  society 
in  England,  this  lively  wfiter  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be- 
gun, wc  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subjec; 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  her  reap*, 
book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to  society  it* 
poignancy  :  and  this  zest  she  complains  is  no: 
to  be  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried 
If,  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafter  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladiet, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  the 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounts  for  the 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  restraint  on  their  manner*, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fogs  on  their  consti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  a 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  saga- 
city for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  whv  the  Sit 
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gutt  of  lift  Mixes  on  those  women  who  ere  con- 
fined to  these  inanimate  societies.  Certainly 
this  explanation  admits  the  following  prelimina- 
ry question, — Are  the  movers  in  these  lifeless 
circles  disgusted  with  their  existence  ?  By  the 
the  way,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  by 
It  degout  de  la  vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  com- 
pany, or  a  taste  for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in  most 
respects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the  moody  taciturni- 
ty, and  unassuming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
graciously  redeems  their  characters  by  making 
them  a  full  allowance  of  the  more  solid  virtues ; 
acknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 
basis  of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
graces  are  wanting.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
relinquished  the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
sent qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
intercourse,  we  will  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
embellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
and  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
under  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
so  cruelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
polished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  his 
principles,  has  defined  politeness  •  to  be  the  art 
of  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  few  writers 
with  whom  this  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac- 
quainted, recommends,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
his  lordship,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
But  here  the  two  moralists  part.  The  noble 
writer  would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
ourselves.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
and  terminate  in  that  one  object — self.  The 
Christian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,'  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
fication." The  essence  of  the  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness ;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi- 
rit ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  love  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  are 
not  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
Him,  whose  sublime  characteristic  it  was*—1  that 
he  pleased  not  himself?1 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man  does 
not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
things  of  others.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
versation a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
consider  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity  ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  the  talents  of  those  who,  with 
more  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
change of  sentiment  between  intellectual  and 
highly  principled  persons  confers  both  pleasure 
and  benefit  To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  there  must  be  an  accordance  of  prin- 
ciple, if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 
the  topic  under  discussion  is  not  religious.  To- 
pics barely  secular  are  susceptible  of  this  spirit ; 
and  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  will  be 
treated  in  a  way  to  promote  religion  without  pro- 
fessing it. 

True  religion  keeps  the  whole  man  in  order 


whether  he  be  engaged  in  business  or  in  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  benign  influence  far  beyond 
its  own  sphere,  and  bv  a  reflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reference.  The  Christian  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  in  search  of  wit,  or  embellish- 
ment, though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
for  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice  * 
made  of  something  better  than  themselves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  temperately,  seeks  not 
to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  finds 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  descanting  on  them, — candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scrupulous  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  against  every  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain;  when  the 
occasion  offers,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  with 
a  duo  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  the  bounds  and  under  the  dis 
cipline  of  correct  principle. 


English  Opinion  of  French  Society.     —  r's 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these  slfght 
pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  is 
considered  bow  deeply  our  own  manners  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  habits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro- 
polis, so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  affect  and 
influence  those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and 
confining  the  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  bril- 
liant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversation.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  men  of  letters,  high 
society  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogists.  The 
extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  on  these  so- 
eieties  by  their  own  people,  and  ochoed  back  by 
ours,  may  prevent  its  being  thought  inexpedient 
to  give  a  superficial  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe- 
riority of  the  circles  over  which  they  presided 
above  all  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  envy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of  young 
as  «f  taste,  who  feel  themselves  precluded 
the  enjoyment*  which  masl  v^tae^sr*  V*.    . 
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riod which  the  natives  consider  as  tbo  acme  of 
human  glory — tbo  age  of  Limit  Qawtsrse,  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For. 
ty,  as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  characterised  that  splendid  reign,  was 
unbounded  extravagance,  elegant  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  debauchery.  Sorely  these,  which 
wore  ito  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  of  a 
country ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  prored  that, 
according  to  the  fearfully  unguarded  expression 
of  tbo  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  rice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  ito 
apparent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real* 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
so  far  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  wore  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  same  societies  ? 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 

a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 

only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  hare 

been  raised,— a  comparison  with  the  prisoner 

of  St.  Helena.    But  surely  to  hare  committed 

fewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 

more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 

a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
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Many  of  those  writings,  for Tifb  would  be  toe 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  all,  are 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  worn  given, 
might  bare  benefitted  the  world  as  maun  aa  they 
bare  injured  it  Out  of  aU  these  minchitrona 
but  lighter  writings,  wo  shall  only  nieation  one 
or  two;  nor  would  they  barn  bean  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  popularity 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  of 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  of  admira- 
tion to  produce  imitation* 

In  the  life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himself, 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited  infamy—of  abandoned  man- 
ners, to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  turpitude. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt  The  intima- 
tions, indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogizing.  If  there  are  no 
offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  mannnra,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  understood 
to  be  vicious;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  nomnsnaiim  of  hb> 
own  morale  mety  of  style  seems  alnftont  to 
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the  company  in  which  he  is  peering  his  time. 
In  feet  the  delineation  of  those  ehssacters  con. 
eists  rather  in  e  morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
in  an  ambitions  display  of  it  The  slight  veil 
thrown  over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  ex- 
pression,  seems  the  effect  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  bat  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold, 
bloodedness  of  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits 
of  impunity ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criminal  indulgences,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
■  soul  are  chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  that 
delicacy  of  perception  which  nicely  distinguishes 
not  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist. 
ence  of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 
This  jJeadness  of  principle,  and  liveliness*  of 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion, to  whose  partiee  the  writer  referred  to  was 
familiarly  admitted,  are  named  with  unbounded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  their  talents,  but  their 
virtues.  The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  by,  as  a  trifle  not  re- 
quiring to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not 
invalidating  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes 
out,  that  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane, 
gvrised,  are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men— men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the 
eame  ancensurable  guilt,  carrying  on  similar 
connexions  with  the  husbands  of  other  women  ! 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
virtues,  are  not  thought  necessary  to  be  called 
in  to  complete  their  round  of  perfection.  Im- 
purity  of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
domestic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
any  deduction  from  the  all-atoning  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  ad* 
vanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  for  death ;  and  .to  have  sent  its  in. 
firmities,  sufferings,  and  debility,  ae  gracious 
intimations  of  our  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re- 
membrances, to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
these  accomplished  societies  seem  to  have  con- 
gratulated themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro. 
vidential  procedure.  It  was  their  boasted  aim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— -of  its  present  incon- 
veniences, its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
by  a  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  the  stage  of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  su- 
perinduced gayety  and  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri- 
butes of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  invent, 
ed  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  itself,  ae  it 
were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  by  indulging 
in  light  reading,  but  loose  composition.  One 
of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  in  Medea's 
kettle,  that  his  eulogist  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
translated  Ariosto,  and  published  tales  exhibit, 
ing  pictures  of  voluptuousness  without  inde- 
cency ;  and  these  boasted  exploits  are  adduced 
as  adding  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  oa  the  very 
verge  of  eternity ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academieiaii  immortalize 
one  of  the  deceased  confraternity  in  his  pubtio 


oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of  bis 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describes 
this  period  as  *  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  most  success.  It  is  in  old 
age,  says  the  orator,  that  the  mind  is  disabused 
on  all  subjects,  and  that  m  man  has  a  right  to 
jest  upon  every  thing !  It  is  then  that  long  ex. 
perience  has  taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it !  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  pub- 
lished letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane, — a  most 
unnecessary  and  uprofitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have 
beheld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of 
high  rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  those  distinctions  without 
«nvy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin 
oiples  which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  we 
find  these  striking  circumstances :  they  present 
a  melancholy  instance  bow  completely  in  Paris, 
at  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations 
of  duty,  all  sense  of  religion,  all  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the.  purposes  of  social 
usefulness,  was,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  ber  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  the  objections, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — the  , 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents  con. 
tribute  to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  that,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  the  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

'Great  power  is  an  achievement  of  great  ill.' 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in 
their  bosoms  the  surpents  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 
Here  were  cherished  those  academical  philoso- 
phers, wits,  and  political  economists,  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc- 
tion of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  for  curing  despotism 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution- 
ary horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into 
the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  mine  of  his  kingdom,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  Deffane's 
numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise as  a  lawful  impediment — that  •  he  was 
a  weak  and  tiresome  companion  V  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  sentences,  though 
it  wis  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious 

•  Speech  of  Condoreet  to  the  Academy  oa  tbafefttt. 
of  MonswxT  enttesswi. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  My  whether  she  wai  mora  com- 
pletely  deficient  in  sensibility  or  principle.  She 
possessed  all  the  qualities  which  attract,  hot 
wanted  all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  she 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she 
possessed  to  a  better  account  Not  possessing 
the  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  believe  in 
their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she  want* 
ed  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy ;  for  she 
takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  any  virtue, 
it  was  frankness,  which  yet  was  often  disfigured 
by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  counteracted  by 
falsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness;  and  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her  co- 
louring, the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exercised  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran. 
cour  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the  same  class 
of  character,*  whom  she  had  formerly  loved  as 
much  as  she  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  select  companion  in  her  own  house 
fifteen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust, 
and  set  up  a  talking  house  for  herself,  which 
drew  away  some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her 
wing  ;* — on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady, 
she  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
D'Alembert !' 

We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splendid 
society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  academicians,  but  of  women  of 
rank,  of  noble?,  and  of  statesmen,  with  one 
of  whom  shn  was  connected. — From  those,  it 
must  bo  confessed,  admirably  written  epistles, 
wc  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollowness  of 
worldly  friendships,  much  of  the  insincerity  of 
mere  wits  an  J  mere  men  of  letters — of  persons 
who  associate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  kno.vn  that  they  aTC  so  associated — 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  together,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  wo  see  of 
these  communications  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinccd  that  nothing  but  sound  principle,  *  godly 
sincerity,1  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle  against  sel- 
fishness  can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
on  the  most  polished  society. 

We  repeal,  that  these  reports  are  not  indus- 
triously gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill-informed 
nurnalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous  writers,  eager 
to  expose  the  vices  they  detested  ;  but  from  the 
principal  performers  in  the  scene — from  a  wo- 
man  whose  un con t roll ablo  openness  prevents 
her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure  of  the 
faults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom  she  so 

*  Mademoiselle  de  l'Esp&nane. 


sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly  abases ;  ws 
see  the  malignity  which  forces  itself  through 
all  her  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  distinguished  person  to  whom  she  writes ; 
we  see  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy, 
and  sometimes  the  obvious  aversion  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  society,  without  which  she  can- 
not  exist ;  which  society  probably  entertained  a 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flattering  hostess,  sod 
yet  could  not  exist  without  her.  All  this  ex- 
hibits a  scene,  from  which  an  unsophisticated  En- 
glish heart  turns  away,  sickening  with  disgust 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf,  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  accomplish- 
ed society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fondness 
for  conversation.  They  met  without  affection, 
they  parted  without  regret ;  yet  meet  they  must 
— they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not  for 
comfort,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  being  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  hated 
by,  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
fondness  for  society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  society, 
whero  persons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  net 
so  much  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to  get  rid  rf 
themselves.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  and 
intercourse  without  esteem,  add  little  Vo  the 
genuine  delights  of  social  life.  Competition, 
while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  af  kinc- 


In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges  and 
critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  considered  at 
an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  want  of 
talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  decide.  The  port 
produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be 
counselled  as  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying 
usuriously,  in  tho  sarro  conterfeit  coin,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  doe" 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beauty  of  his 
work ;  his  fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avow- 
ed patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  grateful 
to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown  c:* 
laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  impure 
hands ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morning,  with 
the  immortality  assigned  him  by  the  decisic. 
of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  wcuIl 
not  be  eo  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck 
oning ;  but  to  sec  old  age  without  consolation 
dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  augmenting 
spiritnal  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  afflicted  suf- 
ferer clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  life  of  sin  with  a  death  without  peni- 
tence and  without  hope ;  to  consider  talents  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied  ;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied  ;  all  the* 
are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind  turns 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion.  Mav 
every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarc'i 
of  old, '  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  sea! ; 
to  their  assembly  let  not  thine  honour  be  united:' 
l  &ra\«  Vad\«a  of  ummneached  morality  were 
\  fowv&  uv  Wveie  uAatwa*   *Yt«»  \  ^*fc.  ^.  bane  te 
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be  forgiven  for  saying,  that  they  oonld  have  re- 
tained bat  little  of  that  delicacy  which  ehonld 
preserve  the  purity  of  society,  when  they  make 
no  scruple  of  mixing  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  they  would  not  by  any  means 
adopt  In  such  society  virtue  withers,  delicacy 
is  impaired,  and  principle  finally  extinguished. 
In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
a  short  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude  on 
the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our  late 
venerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
examples  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
one  important  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  her  memory — we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre. 
vent  the  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be. 
tween  vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
eluding  from  the  royal  presence  all  who  had 
forfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  bad 
a  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
from  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
between  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
offender,  though  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre- 
serve  the  public  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
dishonoured. 

'  'Twas  hard,  perhaps,  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
But  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 
And  taught  the  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 
That  purity,  whom  loss  was  loss  of  all.' 

COWPER. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
conversation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
nor  pedantic.  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
less  pains  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
less  affectation  of  being  unaffected,  less  effort  to 
be  unconstrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in. 
tegrity,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  leas  per. 
petual  aim  at  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  were  less  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  there  was  more  aflection,  truth, 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  introduction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop- 
tion of  more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
the  private  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.    But  to  return  to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of  ta- 
lent for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
the  absence  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  one  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readers,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Madame  d'Epinay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
admirers,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
next  after  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive, but  most  discreet  of  women !  This  discre- 
tion, which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
his  making  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
cations, consistent  with  her  constant  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
records,  intentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

*  Le  Baron  de  Qrimm. 


,  above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  above  the 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up  the 
outward  observances  of  the  church  as  much  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done ; 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hypo- 
crite. He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  goad 
sense,  she  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacraments,  ' 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  often  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoming.* 

*  Perhaps,'  adds  her  profane  panegyrist, '  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  them,  as  thore  would  have  been  in 
refusing  them.*  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prise  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  ? 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  con- 
temptuous smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — pictures  of 
female  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from 
many  a  British  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  In  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or, 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  for  his  father, 
ingeniously  deferring  the  detested  second  nup- 
tials by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspasias  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffands,  the  De  l'Espinasses,  the 
D'Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the 

*  bonnes  societies9  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go  back  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  examples  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  for  warnings  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  courtezans  of  Athens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  countesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  female 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  blazoned  in  the  book  of  fame,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  life — who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  with  their  eons  motsy  have  ^*A  VaA 
I  timx  food  iftftkni  isAAk&s,  \ftv^\^e*«atad3Sftfc> 
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in  the  writing!  of  their  faithful  Christian  friends. 
But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
•killed  in  human,  bat  especially  in  divine  learn, 
ins;.  Bat  the  remembrance  of  her  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Amonf 
numerous  othtr  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  a  so- 
ciety for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land, long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  de- 
voted a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Birch's  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thins;  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  worthy 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi- 
Josopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frances 
Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
•he  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *  dear 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity's  soke,  how- 
ever, we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence. When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-second  year,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  of  her  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of 
which  she  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish- 
ments as  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
ministered such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
ture he  praised  God  that  he  should  live  to  re- 
ceive his  best  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutis,  so  dis- 
tinguished at  the  siege  of  Namur,  noble  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Attcrbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth   Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
nence in  every  Christian  attainment. — She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatler,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appellation  of  Aspasio. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  perfect 
contrast. 
But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all  the 
English  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on 
their  country.    Of  those  already  mentioned 
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possessed  considerable  talent*.  Some  were  am 
nent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead  language* ;  other* 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  sei 
ences ;  all  for  their  high  religious  attainment! 
All  were  practical  Christians—all  adorned  thsc 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic, the  relative,  and  the  social  duties.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Rat- 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuoaiij. 
but  thou  excellest  them  all !  She  has  uninten- 
tionally bequeathed  as  her  character  in  her  1st- 
ten.  Though  there  is  little  elegance)  in  her 
style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  sad 
troth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specimens  *f 
epistolary  writing  might  be  produced,  which 
excel  these  in  the  graces  of  com  position,  bat 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  sense, 
solid  judgment,  and  those  discriminating  powers 
whicn  were  the  characteristics  of  her  intelhr 
tual  attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude,  Christies 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  sebaiif- 
sion  to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  raligisoi 
character.  Such  a  combination  of  tenderness 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  most  un- 
affected, and  Christian  piety  the  most  praeuoaJ, 
have  not  often  met  in  the  same  .mind. 

An  acuta,  but  sceptical  French  writer,  calls 
4  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  Ike 
noblest  way  or  obtaining  praise.1 — How  well  hei 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philosophers,  by  antkist- 
tion,  corrected  this  tinsel  phrase  !*  *  If  then  art 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridiculous,  sad 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  oor  sublii&e 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  upon  both! 
4  Seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men. 
but  that  which  cometh  from  God.* 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  the 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  concealing  uV 
tender  anguish  of  the  wile  under  the  a«*uroec 
composure  of  the  secretary  ;  whether  we  behold 
her,  after  his  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  fee*. 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  imploring  a  short  re- 
prieve for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iroc- 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  without  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  sepa- 
ration, which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the  cot- 
fession,  *  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past  ;*  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  resolution  rather  to  see  bin 
die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonourable 
means  to  preserve  his  life  ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  afterwards  towarc< 
the  promoters  of  his  execution, — no  express^:: 
of  an  unforgiving  spirit ;  no  hard  sentence 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffrie*, 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty;  no  triumph  when  that  infamos 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  impriscG-  . 
ed ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  tern  pent 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after  her  e>** 
lord's  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ca- 
pable of  consolation,  it  would  only  be  that  hfr 
lord's  fame  might  be  preserved  in  the  Kinr- 
more  favourable  opinion  : — had  lonjr  habits  oe' 
voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  cor- 
rupt king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  beer, 
forgotten  in  his  anatomy,  it   must  have  been 

*  ¥«  %  t\v\\  «m»uu\  <A Vwwfc^ud  man v  other  eqaii'* 
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touched  at  her  hum  We  entreaty  that  *he  would 
frrant  hii  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grief, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  wired  hia 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  hia  Ma- 
jesty in  his  greatest  perils :' — if  we  new  this 
extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  must  adore  the 
divine  grace  which  alone  could  sustain  her  un- 
der them. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per- 
fect model  ?  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 
would  not  survive  her  Brutus,  the  Pate,  turn  do- 
Jet  of  the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
and  then  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely  ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  they  died  a  volun- 
tary death  rather  than  outlive  their  husbands ; 
Christianity  imposed  on  her  tho  severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers— of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
scarcely  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  After  weeping  herself 
blind,  after  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
After  seeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her 
going  to  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
"bed,  of  which  the  other  had  just  died.  When 
her  only  surviving  daughter  inquired  after  her 
sister,  the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
ju«t  seen  her  out  of  bed  !' — It  was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fre«n 
admiration.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features  corresponding  ivith  the 
Just  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


England'*  Beat  H»pe. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  well  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves. If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them;  if  we  have  successfully  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
possibility  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  any  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
man imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  chapter?,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
ultimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  wo  may  reason- 
ably aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
attain  what  more  is  within  our  reach,  or  having 
attained  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

Wc  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dice held  out  against  it  with  its  accustomed  per- 
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tinacity, — knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 
performance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
haps say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct  ?  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perty, for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.*  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend, 
ed  to  learn  sooner  from  the  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  length 
done  well,  though  wo  have  done  it  reluctantly. 
We  have  begun  to  instinct  tbe  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  tho  same  blessing.  If,  as  is  the  public 
opinion,  it  is  tbe  force  of  temptation  which  has 
produced  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com- 
mandments of  equal  authority  ?  Laws,  withoat 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them  : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  7  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is, 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  tbe  poor  monopolize  our  benevo- 
lence? Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in- 
stance, be  so  disinterested  7  Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great?  Why  should  the 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours? 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  tbe  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  ?  Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be- 
ings in  this  enlightened  country  whoso  immor  • 
tal  interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  donied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  If  this  be  true  of  tem- 
poral, what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  '  for  his  own'  a  spiritual  provision  ?  Docs 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith' 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 
If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the' present  day.  The  diminished  obedience 
of  children,  to  ?txwDAa%<&  wmasBaNfe 
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of  subjects  to  sovereigns,  all  spring  from  one 
common  root — an  abatement  of  tho  reverence 
to  the  authority  of  Goa.  Fathers  should  there- 
fore  keep  up  in  their  offspring,  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, a  dcpendancc  on  themselves,  without  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  tho  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect 
ed  ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  loft. 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  ?  Wu 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
seminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation ?  Is  it  not  too  often  previously  fostered 
at  home  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  tho  taste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  un- 
subdued tempers,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect. 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dications of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children  ; 
bat  even  worthy  )>copIe  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vico  hnt  accidental  de- 
fect— a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing  ;  time  only  invctcratcs,  only  ex- 
asperates, where  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tatin;  tho 
headstrong  violence  of  tho  passions  by  a  <bw 
moral  Rente  noes ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  Uks 
natural  ferocity  (if  the  animal.  If  the  most  re- 
ligious  education  docs  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  i«»an  education,  in  which  religion 
doc*  not  pre 'loin  inalr,  likely  In  produce  ?  How 
is  the  Christian  ehiiraCcr  likely  to  ho  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
ciple!?, without  the  ]M>werful  discipline  of  reli- 
gions and  moral  habits  ? 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anxious 
about  adviiicinc  'he  interest  of  their  sons;  but 
they  do  ,i.it  al.vavs  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  inieresN.  They  prepare  them  for  tho  world, 
but  negke*.  to  prepare  thorn  for  eternity.  We 
rec.il  our  w  »rJs  ;  th-y  do  not  c\en  make  tho  best 
prepanti  v.\  for  »!:■•  v.orld.  Their  affection  is 
warn:,  hiit  i- ?  •!  :.'■  .^.'.'Iitrd  :  for  snreiy  thr.t  prin- 
ciple which  i  -  1  no  i<u  i:f  .-ill  virtuous  action,  of 
all  l\\n  irrei!  (]n:I'ii"s  r.f  i)v.  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sol>T-,nii!'l','.l'!r's',  fS  patience,  of  self-Jeniul, 
o(  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  ;i 
right  pursuit,  i*  likely  lo  pro-lui.v  a  character 
not  unqualified  f>r  tin"  he.»t  services  to  society  ; 
for  advancement  in  lit**,  lor  hMiess  for  the  most 
useful  employments.  *or  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourable situations  ;  for  v. ,-»  do  not  recommend 
sueh  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  from  the  business  or  the 
duties  of  life,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety.  There  seems,  indee.I,  little  necessity'  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  which  we  set-  no  great 
danger. 

Gentlvmcn  should  be  scholars ;  \ibeial  learn- 
ing  need  not  interfere  with  iettgious  acc\w\-c. 


ments,  unless  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  op 
time  for  its  cultivation,  unless  it  cause  them  to 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  regard. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religioos 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  native* 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  their  contempt 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  sup?.-, 
stitious  observances  which  degrade  it  Thocgh 
even  they  might  have  discovered,  under  these 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  for  they  have 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  loLliroi,*  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  rv.  labours  of  these  cxceUca: 
men  have  left  the  character  of  their  religion  un- 
altered. 

But  we  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  for  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris, 
tianity  presents  herself  to  us  neither  dishonour- 
ed, degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  wet 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  sec  her 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  fair 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  the  bancs 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  seo  her  as  she  haf 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned  ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labour* 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to  us 
unmutilatcd  and  undefoced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
refloct,  how  much  the  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  maj 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  hi* 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  zealous 
•ndcavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her  coun- 
try viith  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  vf 
that  country  justinos ;  who,  during  a  long  «i:». 
(  has  anxiously  watched   its  alternations  of  pros- 
l«rous  and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  lh* 
j  very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxiou* 
for  its  leoral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  iiea.-t- 
|  to  that  t;ute,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  or 
i  sideratious  diminish  in  their  value;  may  s ';; 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  ba  forgiven,  arid  !v* 
pardon  t>e  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  laki;:; 
j  M  iv  she  venture  tos»up;iosc  that  she  is  now  coi- 
I  versing  with  some  individual  father  of  a  fami! 
I  in  the  higher  r  inks  of  life,  and.  presuming  lx  i: 
1  ho  would  |KTinit  tin-  freed;. m,  address  him.  u.: 
through  him,  every  nun  of  rank  a-.d  :*>riun-.-  .• 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  .-.m.1   b,,ld   Lin^ua^e.  v..'. 
something  like  the  following  NU^jrostionV  ' 

Let  it  Uo  your   iirineip-il  concern    t.i  trai~.  .: 

your  son  in  the  fear  of  Uud.     Make  thi«   tli:. 

whioh  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom"  :: 

\  point  of  excellence,  the  samo  alw  in  priori!  v  •■" 

j  time.     Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom    le  ma!-. 

*■  Whnt  ha-  h-v.\  >:u.|  h  t.»  am!  ol>  »w  h.  •■■-.  .-f  F'V 

j  and  ■  ►!*  thf*  n-liirioM  .it*  Fiaiuv.  h.i-"  lu«# .,  .^i.j "•  rvu-o  ■ 

!  sorrow  than  ii  .iiutit."  ami  with  Hi.'  -inci.-Vi.^v  ,i  .:■ 

ti«.n  loi.-ir  mil  ruiiutrv      ll.»\\—v.-i  w    ,;...-. -<«n-      - 

I  pa-i.  w.-s.inli"i«ili-h-n««!i'th-  h<«r*'.  th.-n  hu,,;  .ii»iv- 

•"I  fir    h"if..rs  i  t"  ri  tniiiicnl.  w  mav  i-m-.  .:.tv  ,,,*.!  ■ 

.lawn  Hi"  ;i  nigral  i«>inluti.,'i        V  viih,,,:,.  i;lfl.f  '.,...  - 

:  |lll|ir>milff  L'-'ViTlllll-'lll.  li-avM  .«  i),, i  u  r.fuvn  7,  !■«!•  i    - 

!  lhi*fan  p'ir>.  hi'mi-sIiiU;  inayyt  n-.  iri  rh,,*...  *Z  ^  'W 
withojt  winch  a  ronntrvcan'iipvpr  hp  .'r«/..  ^..i     \|V 
■,\\w\  vnvxuvxaUv  uu\imve.  in  ■ » hat   ncnt-v  u*i«e«  »  *.■«■■ 
'■nVw^wa,V\vnk\ 
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the  beginning  of  education.  Imbue  the  youth- 
ful mind  betimes  with  correct  tastes,  sound  prin- 
ciples, good  affections  and  right  habits.  Consi. 
dor  that  the  tastes,  principles,  affections,  and 
habits  he  now  forms,  are  to  be  the  elements  of 
his  future  character  ;  the  fountain  of  honourablo 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafter  be 
pure,  virtuous,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth,  that  irreligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind ;  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  foundations 
are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli- 
gious man  never  looks  out  of  self.  He  is  his 
own  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low  ;  he  has  no 
conception  of  any  thing  that  is  lofty  in  virtue, 
or  sublime  in  feeling.  How  should  he  ?  He  does 
not  look  to  God  as  lite  model  of  perfection. — He 
will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does  not  ho- 
nour his  commands ;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  docs  not  look  to  the  Archi- 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant.  His  views 
will  not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur- 
sive ;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en- 
tangled in  earth  and  its  concerns;  they  nover 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
He  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

'  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.' 

His  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  ol'  all  its 
noblest  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyr'd  in  its  best 
attempts  after  a  fugitive,  low-ir*nded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
the  youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
ple but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  cor- 
ruptions, give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
ness,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
fltate  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
his  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
Jus  progress  for  another  country,  *  even  a  hea- 
venly •  Adopt  the  measures  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
guished member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfaction,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
titude, when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  be  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  God's  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
love  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
manner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
fend it,  for  he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
Teach  him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort 


of  the 'bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  than 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it ;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
stale,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government:  all  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  arc  credited  as 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  things  themselves  arc  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  '  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.'  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that '  thoughts  arc  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect standard  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest !' 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  •  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own/  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
own  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it.  Christianity  expects 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened conscience  shall  dictate.  Tho  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  •  a 
divider,  or  a  judge,'  over  a  contested  property, 
did  not  fail  to  graft  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  'Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousnoss.' 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart  will  second ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  wo  have  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con. 
trolled  betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereafter 
fill  his  whole  lite  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  born  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  «o- 
fjour,  whieh  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation. 
to  which  ttaj  ixt  vrafctaB**  *t.\**s&»  %#dea* 
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upon  this  spirit,  whether  instinctive  or  contract- 
ed, but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  convert  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of  honour 
may  seem  to  give  dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  con- 
venation,  while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance. It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
an  act  which  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
men  of  honour  may  pronounco  on  such  a  trans, 
action,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  definitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  be  pro- 
nounced murder;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention ;  murder  as  criminal 
as  that  which  brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  hi*  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dread  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  expel  from  his  heart  a  loo 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
censure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims of  honour  arc  tumid,  but  they  are  not  great. 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these  mis- 
chiefs,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  roli- 
gkm  of  Jesus  Christ  The  principles  drawn 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  honied,  how  many  duels,  how 
many  suicide:!,  (both  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  un- 


above  what  is  unworthy  in  practice.  It  wZ 
correct  his  taste,  but  will  not  enable  him  U 
resist  temptation  :  it  will  improve  his  judgicer 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  from  iu 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  tead 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  Bible"  that  cf 
himself. 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of  tht 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  divide 
armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  motives  ace 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  L 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convince  his  understand- 
ing, and  affect  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  you: 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlcmanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  bear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  lint 
pride,  selfishness,  and  coons  m,  treated  with  ax 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  dis- 
reputable, gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Goepel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con- 
demnation is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pride 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the  proud/ 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  again*: 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
claimed, that  *  no  man*  with  any  pretensions  L? 
a  Christian  character  *  liveth  to  himself;*  tba: 
we  are  not  to  'seek  our  own  things,'  and  thai 
we  must *  bear  one  another's  burdens." — Agasist 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  present  themselves  ic 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
selves, to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  thing* 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.' 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are  as 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  latter  caa 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  for  their  icdti! 
gence;  as  \hCy  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  +: 
phistry,  nor  c^cred  bv  anv  artifice,  "thev  ar: 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Moralitv  i- 
disgusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  "»m* 
of  the  sensual  man  ;  but  mere  moralitv  can  never 


remitted  application  of  this  one  grand  specific, 

Cultivate  in  your  won  whatever  is  valuuhle  in  I  extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  xnind :  it  is 
science,  or  elegant  in  literature. — Independent- '  not  always  her  aim,  nor  if  ii  were,  couid  tht 
ly  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling  1  accomplish  it. 

up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in  >  In  your  conversation  with  the  young  ptrfon, 
setting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes,  I  do  not  be  satisfied  to  generalize  religion.  Re- 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  for  the  I  ligion  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  wrier 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A  I  may  he  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meaning*, 
love  of  learning  judiciously  instilled,  is  amonsgt  and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  disdcpancic*. 
the  most  probable  human  preservatives  from  It  may  release  a  man  from  all  the  prescribe.: 
vulgar  vice  ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go  !  institutions  of  Christianity  ;  it  may  set  inn: 
but  certain  length*;  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  we  I  loose  from  al!  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  ri- 
have  witnessed  in.viy  deplorable  instances  of  its  '  straints:  turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  h:« 
failure,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  attain-  j  choice  between  the  »  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  L.-.nl.' 


monts,  lor  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  i«,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  nut  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellict  and  refining  the  ta<te,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  iescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  il  repeated,  though  it  invi- 
gorates the  mind,  will  not  reform  it.  It  is  a 
shiuiiitr  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective. Moral  evil  is  not  cur*.*d,  is  not  regula- 
ted,— nay  it  may  even  be  intl.tiht-d  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
considered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  strongly  teach   him  to  despise  what  is 


of  the  sceptical  {met.  Since  life  and  iinmort-  it- 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  i 
general  religion  is  no  religion  at  all.  Hi*  iy.u*. 
be  the  religion  of  the  Now  Testament.  R.  r .  ■ 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Ji*>u* 
Christ.  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  othi: 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  >* 
saved,  you  must  bo  assured  that  there  is  t.>  o::>;r 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  loo  ]••::- 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occupv 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant.  O  :  st&m'p 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  ho  will  hereafter 


worUiless  in  composition,  but  will  feeb\y  Wft.  mm\  m\x taracaxVj  wc&ft^ta\n^and  sentiments, 
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and  principles,  with  hit  other  tweet  associations, 
his  ulhcr  pleasing  recollections  of  the  vernal 
Ma* m  of  life ;  cherished  image* !  which  the 
i.iaturt>d  mind  is  fond  of  retracing,  and  which 
roinmonly  remain  vivid  when  moat  othera  have 
iad**d,  or  are  obliterated. 

F'aney  not  that  th«se  acquisitions  and  pursuit* 
vi  II  Might  the  openmg  buds  of  youthful  gayety ; 
'!» it  they  will  cheek  his  vivacity,  or  obstruct  hia 
.iHiiihle  cheerfulness.  The  ingenuous  unvitia- 
ted  mind  m  never  so  happy  an  when  in  a  stato 
■f  virtuous  exertion,  an  when  engaged  about 
-11:11*  object  to  which  it  must  look  up  ;  something 
•vhich,  kind  ling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
.-:iinrthinjf  which  excite*  the  ambition  of  lift- 
in  u  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  hero  recom- 
Handed  will  depress  his  genius  ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
m*  mind  will  find  widor  room  in  which  to  ex- 
/•and  ;  l:is  horizon  will  be  more  ot  tensive ;  his  in- 
vllictus!  eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range;  the 
whole,  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 

•  1  j»at into.  To  know  that  he  is  formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
shorten  his  views.  It  is  ir religion  which  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
■»pirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  exult  his  idea*,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac- 
cou n table  iMMiig  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
know  that  ■  tiud  is'  will  raise  his  thought*  and 
«!rsircs  to  all  that  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, — to 
know  that  Mind  i»  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that 
hiV*  Mini,*  will  cumulate  him  in  tho  race  of 
I'hristian  duty  ;— to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
in  which  <mhJwi1I  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
}\\«  preparation  for  iliat  day. 

As  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge,  im- 
prest upon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of  awful 
:ni|iiisitiuii  he  mini  stand  unconnected,  single, 
:iakid  !  It  1*  m*t  thr  best  attachment*  ho  may 
.Vive  tunned,  the  most  valuable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
h  lain  I  him  any  stead.  He  mutt  therefore  join 
i.iern  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention; — 
he  mui>l  n»t  seek  the  111  as  something  on  which 
tn  lean,  as  something  with  which  to  share  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 

•  unrern.  It  i«  \ainto  hope  that  by  belonging 
■  o  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  party 
imwever  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
■iwn  personal,  indivu!ii.a.l,  iccountahlencsi.    Tin* 

.nion  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  tn  the 
«;ivimuii  of  the  resp-in.-ilhlity.  In  this  worid 
*e  may  be  mo't  uscf.il  among  todies  of  men: 
in  tf.e  great  judgment  we  must  stand  alone. 
Wr  \*hi»i  theiii  here,  hut  lliey  cannot  answer 
I"  r  n*  h.r.arti  r. 

1.  .rn  hi«  Bible,  ami  from  hi*  Hi  Mo  on!  v.  !e' 
■11  draw  hit  1-11*1:  of  those  prim  ipl'-s.  of  that 

\.:n  lir.l  by  whieii  he  will  her™  tier  l««  judged  : 
i.i-i  \*  careful  i»*cr  to  distinguish  in  his  nun  ; 
'-^■•■M    thr    wtitMly  morality   whi-h  he    may 

<  1:1  from  »h.»  uriltitiidr,  and  that  ChM-tun 
•'.-.  .■*.  which  is  tin-  diet  .»e  of  l\v  S.Tip!uf-i. 
.■■!■!  :ii«  S.  npto.-es  almi- .  Traeh  l.irn  in  di-. 
.  !.'.•  r  there,  h»  •annol  «ii-«i<ivcr  il  trm  mmhi,  lh.it 
:t  1*  not  a  .«« I  of  rirnvi-rliial  moral  maxim*,  a 
few  random  good  actions,  decorous  and  inotfen* 
live  manners,  the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of 


fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain populai  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of  vir- 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
ceeds only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fruit. 

Alter  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ox. 
ertinns,  seconded  by  tho  most  fervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  successfully  prosecuted,  command 
success ;  yet  what  a  support  will  it  bo  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fairest  hopes,  that 
you  btrovc  to  avert  it !  Kven  if,  through  the  pre- 
valence of  temptation,  tho  pervcrscness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  malignity  of  his  corruptions, 
the  barbarous  son  should  disappoint  the  beat 
founded  hopes  of  tho  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  consolation  would  it  atford  you,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  trialn,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father  !  The  severest  cvi! — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  mofct  severe — is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  thi  consciousness  that  \%c  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourjclvct.  Though 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  from  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  tho  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  more 
tolerable. 

Hut  let  us  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 
pros|iects  for  our  country.  Wo  refer  to  those 
hopes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  htUc 
uork  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  (Sod  has  put  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
hope  therein  expressed,  and  tho  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Hnli>h  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
vioufly  appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  moat 
effectual  harrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourse. 
Religious  education,  with  iJod'n  blessing  upon 
it,  which  every  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  Uic  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  conss- 
Yience,  which  must  determine  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope;  and 
when  wo  ennsider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
wo  posnerts  in  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  inntruet  u»  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  nnd  private  nciuinnrios, 
why  nerd  we  despair  '  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  rhrnttun  religion,  gritted  on  the  sub- 
••taiiinl  mix  k  of  the  ginuiiie  Hnpfh  t  isracler, 
and  -.\  alt  red  by  the  di  ws  of  hcavi  o,  may  bring 
I'-rtfi  the  ii'ibltwt  product  ion  11  if  it  h;i  h  tin-  luwcr 
.v-irlil  1-  ca|-ahic;  lho:i^h  neither  the  terunty 
nor  tho  triumph  wiil  he  r  impair  1 1 J I  these 
*  Trees  of  Rig!ifflou>iH*»>  -in-  transplanted  into 

fhf  |Kiradl*e  iif  tiid. 

Head,  r  if  you  are  imlei  d  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  mouteoJU 
when,  bavins;  c«a\  >jwtt  «wsr*,  «X^H^\mkdL^ss^ 
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eternal  throne,  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  i  buted  to  brings  hilher !  Think  what  it  will  be. 
an  account  of  your  own  conduct,  and,  as  far  as  to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  amufe 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  your  offspring,  i  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  Mat 
Think  of  the  multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in  I  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — think  of  beiar. 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example  able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Father,  *  Behold.  1 
and  instruction  have,  through  his  grace,  contri-  j  and  the  children  thou  bait  given  me  !* 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 


IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  Soundness  in  Judgment,  and  Consistency  in 
Conduct. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
shall  honour  these  pages  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted.  But  as  religion  is  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  and  more  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable,  as  wc  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  sec  the  importance  of  religion  ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness !  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting;  to  those  inte- 
resting characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn- 
ing dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  \our  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  tho  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  it. 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  tho  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly begun.  J).i  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
change  has  been  r-rfi-etod  in  your  heart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
vourable alteration  in  your  <ct-lings.  The  forma- 
tion ofaChristian  character  i.-*  not  Ihc  wurk  of 
a  day  :  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded  ;  n  it  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  >.'m,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Be 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  nif-kr  a  public  dis- 
closure of  your  sentiment*.  l'r!i:-ion  is  an  in- 
terior concern.  Try  yourscivis,  prove  your- 
■elves,  examine  yourselves,  district  yourselves. 
Seek  counsel  of  wise,  established,  si.bcr  Chris- 
tians.  Pray  earnestly  for  more  lijrht  and  know- 
ledge, and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  you  may  he  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
jm/  with  which  you  set  out    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Ye  did  run  well — what  hinder, 
cd  you  ?'  You  ran  too  fast ;  your  speed  ex- 
hausted your  strength  ;  you  had  not  counted  the 
cost. 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feverita 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  o:" 
Christian  feeling.  Merc  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating  upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  for  i 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  a 
bettor  btrength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re- 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress ;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  support  which  will  carry  you  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat:  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  course, 
it  gains  speed  also :  progress  quickens  the  pace; 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  more 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it.  And  though,  in 
your  further  advance,  you  may  imagine  your- 
self not  so  near  as  you  did  when  you  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case  ;  you  have  a  l"we- 
opiniun  of  your  state,  because  you  hare  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  or* 
(iod,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  uf  your  own 
unworthincss.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet  seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  'Min?- 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  L*rd  of  Hosts .'" 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  *or:i»' 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hope* 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  only 
lost  all  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  will. 
a  prejudice  against  seiious  piety  in  other*. 
They  not  only  byeu:;e  deserters,  but  went  river 
to  tho  enemy's  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rti*h:ie->, 
presumption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  ani 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  ir«- 
stanet!  let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  grcunc 
for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it.  If  yc.i 
advance,  yon  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  ow  u 
s.ilvution ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  fhu  cau.*e 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  brinj-  upon  your- 
sclvr*  a  frarful  condemnation.  Self-abasement, 
Self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  bi:st  pre- 
servatives f»»r  all  who  have  entered  on  a  rth- 
j-ini-.  life,  ar.d  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  particularly 
vVTe-»  otv  \hft  vu\w>-Uu<.  class  we  are  now  taking 
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the  liberty  to  address  r—U  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
sound  judgment.  Of  all  persona  religious  per- 
sons  are  most  bound  to  cultivate  this  precious 
faculty.  We  see  how  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi- 
ritual labours  of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in 
stirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forget  this  exhortation : — '  The  Lord 
give  thee  a  right  understanding  in  all  things  P 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
4  that  their  lovu  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment  J*  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re. 
peats  the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  sober  minded.  These  admonitions 
acquire  great  additional  fbrco  when  it  is  consi. 
dercd,  that  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
a  parallel.  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  solf-confiddnce,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  sound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  tho  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  tho  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  are  of  little  worth,  bo  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  word,  ia  the  balance  in 
which  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portions of  our  duties,  and  tho  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved  ;  for  it  keeps  not  only  the 
talents  in  just  subordination,  but  tho  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomos  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
strains  irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor. 
rects  impetuosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it 
checks  it  without  diminishing  zeal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
has  had  the  renown  of  all  his  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  due  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  the  previous  application  of  this 
weighty  epithet — tub  judicious. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
zeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  effect 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
will  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by  a  cool 
head. 

Wo  speak  of  this  attribute  the  mora  positive- 
ly, because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  ia  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
gift ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  us,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
warns  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leads  to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against  spe- 
culative errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
duct.  He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
is  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  ia  fashion- 
able ;  neither  does  he,  if  it  be  innocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  is, 
in  short,  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  i squires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  a'nd  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  oxercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  tho  judgment.  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  tho  good  done,  by  his  se- 
lection of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
it.  All  things  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimauts  which  present  them- 
selves, and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en- 
able you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consistency, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  tho  wont  of  which  makes 
some  really  religious  persons  not  a  little  vulnera- 
ble. It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that ( there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.1  So  much 
to  be  rogrettcd  is  it,  that  goodness  of  intention 
is  not  always  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as  to 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discredit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whoso 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  more  consistently 
with  their  avowed  viows,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whoso  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  loftier  standard,  they  will  prefer  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  discrepancies,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figure, 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — Consistency 
is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  is 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delity sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censured,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
tho  careless.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  can- 
not despise  it. 

In  tho  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whole. 
Liko  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system :  not  an  action  of  the  life  that  is 
not  governed  by  it;  not  a  quality  of  tho  mind 
which  does  not  partake  of  its  spirit  It  is  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  Tho  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em- 
ployments.— There  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  less  display  ;  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  bo  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  heart 
will  have  round  out  its  own  corruptions. 

By  the  continual  exercise  of  the  yidgyiumfc^ 
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and  an  habitual  aim  at  consistency,  the  Chris- 
tian,  though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  less  subject  to  the  ebullitions  of  zeal,  as  well 
an  to  the  languors  of  its  decay.  Thus,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  the  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  ia  become 
equable,  regular,  consistent 

Thero  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
his  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  perfect  example 
in  his  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  for  us 
by  his  death — in  Him  alone  was  judgment  with- 
out any  shadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per- 
fections none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  his  humanity. 


On  Novel  Opinions  in  Religion. 

Amoxq  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  in- 
novating age,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
religion  should  come  in  for  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
system  of  the  new  secession. — Many  arc  dis- 
torting the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itself.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
is  fearlessly  controverted  :  its  sanctity  is  no  se- 
curity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies  ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  opposcr*,  but  by  the  professed  and  zeal- 
ous friends  of  Christianity  ; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  former  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
once  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends  :  by 
Christians  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
be,  and  generally  arc,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion may  hi.*  an  improvement :  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Genuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modern 
invention;  serious  piety  is  no  ricsh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  tie  beginnm?  ceclurcd 
we  unto  you/  are  the  worris  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  ther^lorn,  now  <o  mue'i  de- 
preciated, is  only  a  contiu  jaii<>n  in  the  g.ind  wd 
wiv  s.i  liui"  ago  recommended  by  tin-  prophit. 

Nor  i*  Christianity,  as  the  recent  parly  «\rm 
Jo  «u ;i pose,  a  superannuated  t h «: n ir,  which  wants 
rppiirmj  :  nor  is  i»  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
'•van*«t  fiilingr  up:  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
vh  »>'•  excrescence*  want  lopping  ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  ; 
nor  .in  erroneous  thing,  whose  errors  must  be 
expunged. 


But  to  do  these  malccontents  justice,  they  do 
not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  contested 
to  expose  the  defects  of  an  existing  system, 
without  providing  a  remedy.  This  restoration, 
this  purifying,  this  repairing,  this  expunging, 
this  lopping,  this  grafting,  this  perfecting,  they 
have  actually  and  gratuitously  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  with  a  view  either  to  improve  tbe 
old  religion,  or,  as  their  progress  rather  threat- 
ens, to  produce  a  new  one  ;  while  the  champions 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  '  the  old 
is  better.* 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  were 
not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present  age  axe 
>  not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  the  truth, 
errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls  short  of  it ;  oar, 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  more  difficok 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  de- 
sire of  overturn ing  established  troths,  of  being 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  more 
perfect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejecting 
all  opinions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  dis- 
tempered fancies ;  together  with  the  temptation 
of  being  considered  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
school, — which  gave  rise  to  the  fSbionites,  tbe 
Corinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  various  other 
sects ;  and  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  t> 
introduce  successive  heresies  into  the  church  of 
Christ 

Of  IV  two  classes  above  mentioned — those 
who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  novel  re- 
ligion, though  they  are  the  very  ami  pedes  of 
each  other,  *et  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
has   wandered    most   widely    from    the    truth. 
Scylla   has  it   wrecks  as   well   as  Cfaarybdis. 
Though  each  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  safety 
is  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  "the  other, 
I  yet,  by  this  increasing  desire  of  mutual  reces- 
;  sion,  they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  ap- 
,  proaching  to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meet- 
•  ing,  than  cither  intended  or  believed  at  first  set- 
|  ting  out. 

J      In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  consoling  of 
I  all  doctrines — the   doctrine  on  which   the  great 
:  hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — rejected  as  false, 
'  and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopt- 
'  ing  it  to  be  a  substitute  for  virtuous  practice. 
We  hear  one  community  spoken  of  by  its  pro- 
fessors as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  ail 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  rationality.   It  ia 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.     If  by  rational 
religion  is  meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  beings,  no  church  on  earth   has  a 
|  fairer  claim  to  the  appellation  than  the  Church 
!  of  England.     It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
!  ton  in  examining   and  weighing  the  evid-  rices 
s  of  Christianity ;  and,  having  clearly  proved  the 
j  authority  on  which  thfy  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
I  rati  mal  to  submit  our   reason   to   it<  doctrines. 
It  i*   rational  to  believe  that  wc   are   apostate? 
;  :VnMi  our  original  brightness;  not  only  hoiw*:** 
l  we  perceive  it   to  he  a  icriptnral  doctrine,  b'.j: 
1  tacaiise  we  sco  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  i- 
'  all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  n  being  conscious  of  its  weak- 
ness, to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  that  is 
strong  ;  wc  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  thai 
\ rock "\a CYttYBX..  Out  cWtclvis  a  rational  church,' 
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for  it  ii  sober  without  coldneM,  and  animated 
without  enthusiasm.  Its  service  unites  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  it  teaches  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doc. 
trine  of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from 
using-  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting 
virtuous  practice,  that  it  draws  from  thence  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  nPw  encouragements. 
It  teaches  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
«s  no  salvntion  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
ledge that  there  aro  mysteries  in  our  religion  ; 
hut  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 
energies  in  proving  tho  Divine  authority  of 
.Scripture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  (Jud  must  be  adored  now, 
ind  will  he  fully  understood  hereafter.  The  le- 
gttiinatc  members  of  tho  church,  for  she  has,  it 
j i*  to  bo  feared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  nut  sur- 
prised  that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
should  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
sacred  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationer b  fur  Heaven;  an;  meant  to 
pronirMA  humility  ;  which  they  consider,  what- 
fver  otN'M  do,  as  a  giand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  pn:ti  ml  to  know  in  what 
rnauner  the  llolv  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart:  hut  they  know  that  it  dues  operate,  lie- 
ran**?  it  prod  in -»m  that  change  of  heart  which 
I  hoy  an-  not  ashamed  to  rail  the  renewing  of 
the  If iily  <vhn«t,  and  which  distinguishes  tin- 
vital  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  who  have  sufficient  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  surh  thcro  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  Ihry  fervently  implore  ;  assist- 
ance without  which  they,  who  think  they  stand, 
.uav  finally  fall. 

These  hnmb>  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
come  at  Irngth  to  a  It .11  n,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  «>vi- 
Jenee  in  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  far  from 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  ccceutri- 
rity  of  dor-trine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preserves  them  from  earn  while  it  affords  tht-m  < 
'  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.*  j 

Rut  while  we   put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our' 

•  hurrh  to  ration  •!  n  ligion,  we  do  not  make  an  ' 
•■t  elusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel-  •■ 

>>no\      Kwry   human   institution   bears  on   it 
-om»:  innrks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human,  ' 
•f  ruurto  imperfect ;  and  it  is  suiuVienl  to  guard  , 
■if  ne/aimt  thr  folly  of  surh  a  pomjiou«  assump- 
tion to  i« now,  that  an  erroneous  rhurrh  not  only 
i«-,un*s   the  appellation  of  infullihle  it*' If',  but 
^r.et  it  al«o  to  1I1  infirm,  mutable,  human  head,  1 
•n  a  being  r^rlain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin.        ' 
•  Ir.!  1:'  in-  rl'i  ri.il  da i in  wmiidn.  *s  u»  well  as 
-.iM'iuilr v.  for  our  «xrlu-ivo  potM'sMnn,  «••  .^ro 
»ii  »r-    !iU#»Jv  to  f«rpetua(e  both,  than  the  Is  -1  ^ 

*  irulif*  >if  ir;inri!i«I«.      All  th  »t   i«  ^»hk!  in  our 

1  hurt  'i  1-  likdv  to  be  secured  to  it  by  tho  f«<nri-  ■ 
of  »»  •■-! .t rili-^iiitont.  An  cnc]ri«urr  is  n«>t  i*i  ' 
ik<  iv  !••  tm  br<>n<*n  in  upun  from  witliuiit,  n*  a  ' 
so<  m*i  v  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  liki'ly,  I 
sat,  to  be  wen  red  from  the  introduction  of  new 
dot  mas.  is  well  as  to  be  preserved  in  our  long 
Via.  II 


adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  encircles 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  tn 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
new  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  hy  a  great  mass 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collects  and 
prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instance  un- 
happily degenerate  in  doctrine,  tho  desk  will 
still  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed  deserve  the  name  of  the  tttabliakmtnt  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  but  as  being 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

In  another  of  tho  quarters  alluded  to,  the  more 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opinions  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  bu.t  little  of 
holiness ;  much  of  faith — a  d  is  proportioned  and 
unproductive  faith — but  little  of  repentance. 
These  grand  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity, — these  joint  essentials, 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  invariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  effec- 
tually, are  now  considered  as  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection. 

We  aro  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accus- 
ing those,  who  propagate  doctrines  which  aro 
evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  sumo  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  b*»  the  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  on  those  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  ages  of  tho  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  best  understood  and  most  success- 
fully practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  frequently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  suc- 
cessfully employs  the  ru-iou*  as  the  corrupters 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless 
device  tn  make  them  his  agents  for  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination  ; 
and  therefore,  hy  a  refinement  of  ingenuity, 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  arcnmplish- 
mmt  i if  spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  his 
selected  instruments  for  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  These  nn»ral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  tho 
mii'  supplication  of  the  Apnstle,  tlin*(iml  would 
"  establish,  strengthen,  settle  them."  These 
terms,  whirh  indrrd  are  not  synonym**,  but 
-linden  ; — them*  terms,  a  noble  t  limai,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Kvi-rr  move  in  the  nnw  innelime  ■rem*  (i>  nhake, 
-.vrnknn,  111 1  if  | tie.  i  Im-  pin  in  th«*  "M  ■ystrin  is 
pulled  out  after  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  if  its  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  'CV*  ^sA\yu«V  ****** 
has  shown  us  \sv  tan  elfaaawAm  wtYLva  ■  ' 


t%  Reuben,  how  destructive  instability  u  of  ex. 
Imnsy 

We  are  assured  that  the  change  in  these  over 
varying  theories  sre  »  frequent,  that  u>  cuaHhftn 
them  woo  Id  be  as  difficult  as  unnecessary  ;  for 
thmt  which  by  some  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  give*  way  in  the  no  it  to  some 
wider  deviation  ;  m  Dial  be  who  might  wieh  In 

Cuiadsert  on  somr  esisting  otii  mast  be  as 
id  a#  iU  inventor,  he  mi  tut 

*  CatsecK  rt  (Mt  inn  ttyathis  of  ffte  ml  now. 
If  in  religious  contcmplaiioii  or  discussion* 
wo  once  gi*e  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  wu  cherish 
every  seducing  thought*  morsiy  because  it  m 
how,  if  we  art  up  Utt  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  asstimn  individual  r*  fosse  from  all 
the  tic*  that  bold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  Do  plunge  into  the  unisLhunv 
able  ocean  of  discovery,  without  compass  or  rud- 
der, there  is  no  saying  where  wo  may  land  ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  wo  no*  dread.  Many  of 
these  leader*  differ  in  oniuioii t  but  each  seems 
ley  aa  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  a*  the  Pop* 
II  .  but  aa  the  lattxtr  wet  equally  infallible 
ther*  wae  one  Fop*  at  Avijrnan  end  en- 
t  Koine,  ao  the  infallibility  here  seem*  to 
by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
Hi  that  these  bat  bsgiu  by  differing  from 
othert  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
ODme  to  diflet  from  themselves* 
la  not  the  recent  seosseien  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  damooraoy,  en  of erleruiug  *y  stem  ; 

Kftrston  to  wliatcj vcr  is  eaubliebncl  i  a  con- 
of  authority  ;  an  impatience  ^if  lubordi- 
netiou,  a  tliir *t  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  ditTcr* 
enco,  that  then*  mli|jiooa  diaaidents  loose  the  | 
rein  of  their  self  government*  inn  load  of  tboee  of 
their  country. 

Wc  know  to  what  a  decree  the  kwe  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  sec  an?  thin*;  thsy  hare  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  ao  disgusting 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
beat  knew  human  nature,  who  beat  painted  lite 
character*  of  Englishmen,  said,  'In  England 
eay  mantle r  will  msfes  (be  the  making  of)  a 
man/  Tbia  u  ao  true,  that  a  dwarf*  a  giant,  an 
vjamsxural  birth  in  an  animal*  will  afford  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  pkna. 
eure.  We  hare  seen  to  what  excess  this  pension 
for  wliat  ia  novel  and  monstrous  may  he  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  Ute  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among;  tbi$  drag*  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  In  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  blas- 
phemy ;  yet  did  thia  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proeelytae  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  Uioee  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected*  But 
it  is  the  veiy  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction, 
Snob  preposterous  pretence*  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  mean*  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural, 
It  ia  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
certain  Ly*  The  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
hie  claim*  to  in  spiral  ion, 

Extravagance  in  religion  is*  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism*  which  is  sure  fur  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
who  frequently  pay*  UUk  atUauon  l®  \ta 


WuUrmcasds) 


pofieeu 
khans. 


f  that  of  e  Uhriaitan  retoranur  afciiUli  at 
hlng  more  than  mode* ale. 
9  lapse  «f  three  cent  ansa  huaa  added  htts»     I 
mm  co  the  lucid  essnuitaaa  «#  CMuuus 
as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  these  so 


established  phyaicien,  ia 
any   new  nostrum  from 
ifftUMjer  y>reiicrit*er :  ire 
ooundence  in  proportion  to  the 
of  Ma  cathoticon  ;  and  he 
pracirtioner,  awellows  wil 
peroirious  drug  of  the  advi&rUsinc 
Without  the  sligbteet  deoire  Ur 
the  peraouml  character  of  our  newr   mm\ 
divinity,  we  may  bo  allowed  to   vusu 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  life,  hud 
altogether  qualified  them  tor  the  exduouj 
taking  of  new  modelling  a  enure***     It 
that  '  Uta   erudition  of  a   (oouusvoa) 
man1  km  not  required  to  be  awry  p«utfuuS)4 
surely  that  of  e  Christian  retbrcner  ahiiuH 
MMHsassg 

The' 
clean 

Uuth  a*  exhibited  in  the  writings 
formers  by  whom  the  dncirineat  of  the  Chute* 
of  England  were  modelled.  Whatever  dssVnu 
might  hove  eeeeped  the  notice  af  Ihoes  mr> 
eyed  stAers  and  exauunera  of  Chri&lua  trutV 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  mhhiah 
which  it  iv  lin 
fircta  hove  been 

by  the  penetrating  mmd  of  Bishop  Jewel  in 
renowned  challenge  at  Paul's  Croe*. 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
Would  they  not  hove  been  expunge*!  < 
by  th*  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark 
cataMuiBtfieut,,  in  his  immortal  writing*  on 
iut*t*C4l  pplitfa  and  on  jumtifitmiwm  f  Wa 
they  have  eluded  the  observalinu  and 
of  Arc h  bis  hop  Usher  t  that  pr*>digy  of  crudrtioe^ 
We  need  not  be  again  told  the  wcU-knOwe 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  bee rn in^  where 
there  i>»  little  enlightened  piety ;  but  in 
glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  was  only 
secondary  excellence.  Various  and 
were  their  acquirements,  they 
tiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  see 
con  finning  the  scarcely  eatabtiehed  church 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cmasncr 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  man,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifice*  they  actually  sneak, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  «» 
meiiioue  truths  they  professed  to  believe ;  that 
they  would  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ture*, rather  than  renounce  the  doctrine*  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  urtt  orcinxncota  and 
tlwn  martyr* t — 'There  wsiw  giant*  in  those 
days ;'  out  to  eay  no  more  of  thont,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound  divines  and  emroraL 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  ■  men,  of  *tiffurr 
a] so' — would  it  not  he  casting  a  severe  reXlvclraa 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  aas 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  bid  from  those  akiUttl  and 
acute  indagatora,  were  reserved  to  he  brought 
to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nine!  (.en  U 
century  ;  that  to  men.  most  of  then)  bred  to  «• 
culsr  pursuits,  and  living  ante  cede  nijy  in  ««cu. 
tar  habds,  should  he  reserved  the  honour  ot 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  im  uerlo^tioos 
from  which  perhaps  no  human,  institution  tl 
esempt,  but  radical  errors,  but  fun 
\  ukuvcuMUx  aKwXws;  «afc  t^ij  vitsia  of 
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gion  ?  If  these  evils  really  exist,  if  thejr  indeed 
escaped  tho  penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance, 
and  mocked  the  wisdom  of  those  mighty  cham- 
pions, then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  ia  saying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideots, 
voluntarily  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
only  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
anticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
he  inveighs  against  that  which  declared  that 

*  The  Ten  Commandments  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Church  r 

The  Coryphaeus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in 
contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says  :  4  Faith 
is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
sesses so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con- 
founds and  destroys  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  sophistors ;  but  if  works  only 
are  taught,  faith  is  lost.'  '  But  if  nothing  but 
faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.*  Again : 
4  If,  indeed,  faith  saves  ua  without  works,  let  us 
have  no  anxiety  about  good  actions ;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
please.  It  is  true,*  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  faith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
also  tolls  you,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  justi- 
fied, does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that   it  worketh  by  love.*     Again : 

•  You  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
justifies,  yet  that  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient* 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
sequences. The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un- 
happily not  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Christ  than  by  all  other  means  that 
ever  were  devised.  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
although  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
finite power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
from  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  administered  into  an  open  door 
to  that  licentiousness  which  it  is  its  special  de- 
sign, its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
ceived on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  conse- 
quences, to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  tho  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  after  Divine  truth ; 
if,  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture  i 
to  bend  tho  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  crook- 
ed opinions ;  if  they  are  dotermiued  to  make  be- 
tween them  a  conformity  which  they  do  not  Jind, 
they  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  it.  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
the  ground-work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
are  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
victions were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
i  of  error  ia  not 
error  can  be  sol 


iikel 


truth,  yet  the  persuasion 
to  be  so  lasting.    As  no  i 


irresistible  as  a  known  troth,  it  cannot  Ions; 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it  He  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  finding  it  not  to  go,  as  we  say, 

on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  troth  which  he  has  aban- 
doned. Whether  the  pride  of  not  going  back, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.--Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  en- 
brace  it ;  they  therefore  resist  troth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop- 
tion of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion, to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.' 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  corruption  of  tho  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  yet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  tho  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  before  they  were  un- 
happily led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion. When  the  church  is-  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  observances ; 
'when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity,  but  to  bond  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  its  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreak  out :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
zeal  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  stago  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis- 
tence not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  tho 
frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
proached by  the  threatened  exertions  in  tho 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  begin- 
ning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favour- 
ite engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  his 
sxc,  burning  where  he  could  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  ho  could  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — The 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  now 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete- 
riorates truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  as 
the  process  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  become 
so  bewildered,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
•very  new  advinm  in  fcwtwj  ^*Awki%M^Mfc- 
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wards  truth.  Advantage  ia  made  even  of  iheir 
prejudices,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  they  are  made  to  be- 
lieve is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity,  to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  sho  did  their  former  unbolicf. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden bounds;  by cndcavouringtoexplain things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
subvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serve,  they  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un- 
dertake to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like 
the  seraphim, 4  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims, '  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !*  '  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.1 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  they 
remind  those  of  better  judgmont  of  certain  ani- 
mals, who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  arc 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  do- 
feats  his  own  cause,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  though 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
Neapolitan   atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num. 
ber  to  be  a  match  for  the  twelve  apostle*)  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infi- 
delity.    The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France  ;  and  . 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they  . 
robbed   that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious  , 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini's  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and   for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
singular  method.     He  undertook  to  prove  there  j 
was  no  God,  by  stating  the  general  idea  of  God.  ! 
He  strangely  fancied  that  to  define  the  idea  was  : 
to  destroy  it;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  his  ox-  ' 
istence  !     His  definition  ia  so  artfully  made  out,  '. 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while  , 
he  thought  he  wa?   drawing  mily  the  creature  » 
of  his  imagination,  it  app-.-ars  as  if  he  were  en-  ; 
throning  rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.     A  .' 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  again>t  the  being  j 
of  (ioj  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfec- 
tion? !    Let  the  delirious  nuMaphysies  of  modern 
times  ul' 'lie,  and  vv  had   alniu?:   ««iid  they  will  ; 
al*o  irgiie  themselves  into  the  a'.ivss  of  forget.  . 
fuV^.'  .       .         .      ."  ! 

Wi»  w.iiit  more  simplh  ity  i'i  t:ie  exvri-'.<c  of  ' 
our  ivli.rior. :  we  want  t-»  !•  •  relonnrvl  by  if,  r,:..] 
jj.it  ;.i  ri':">rm  it ;  we  have  r.-^.l   to  be  -:s;t  h;.i-ii  i 
tn  1-1;  tir-t  rudiments     We  should    • : .■  i i f  :V  iIjl- 
plain  mss:u:d  uncomplicated  i:ui!.<  d  o**t}»e  Ne'.v 
"IVhl-inieut,  where  the  doctrine-  arc  few,  '■til  of 

*  Fi»r  i  fimlifr  ;ir-niint  of  tln«  metaphysical  attaint. 
hv  Mr.  £?aurijj  s  scraion  on  *  Tint  deep  tiling*  of  God: 


importance  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal '.  W« 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  oar  faith  by  tkii 
'  unerring  guide,  and  not  by  the  puIluJations  s 
our  own  visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  sec 
back  to  elementary  principles.  We  need  uci 
even  think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  direct*; 
by  that  familiar  summary,  the  Apostles'  Crets. 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  tbc 
articles  comprised  in,  and  enclosed  by,  that  sai 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  ear 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  beggirij 
elemcnts.  Even  the  way-faring  man  casus! 
stray  while  he  is  contented  to  keep  close  witim 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  aimpb 
declaration, '  I  believe  in  God  ;'  for  to  believe  is 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  believe 
in  His  existence,  we  must  also  believe  in  H» 
attributes,  His  promises.  His  threaten iegs,  Hii 
Son,  His  word,  His  Spirit;  to  believe  in  thou 
attributes  especially  which  harmoniously  meet 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  the 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  pesos 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son  •,  thoae  promts* 
which  arc  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keep  a* 
commandments  ;  those  threatening  which  «y 
to  the  ungodly, 4  Depart  from  me  I  never  koev 
you  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shiH 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extecsive 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy whatever  comes  within  its  reach  ;  but  a 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  matter, 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  infect  the 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  him  from  whose  eruption  it  was  taken. 
4  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hand, 
for  they  have  destroyed  thy  law!' 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  opi- 
nions, which  constitutes  the  most  malignant 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  eg* 
propagated,  hurts  none  but  him  who  holds  it 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  is  surelj 
no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
proverbial  for  its  credulity  and  love  of  novelty ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re- 
formed,  sifted,  and  purified,  beyond  the  exa.T.pie 
of  sny  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  flund 
cd  mi  a  rock,  whose  stability  neither  »ter::.scir. 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Xor  ca:;  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beautv  of  si* 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  fa'themed 
by  our  slort  line,  nor  its  height  fully  apsr« 
hendeil  by  our  short  sight:  Christian*!!  vYhor. 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplexities  •:: 
metaphysics,  nor  the  industry  of  n*w  d:*. 
.oyrerf..  This  brief  title  of  the  Biblo— T:m 
VVijkii  it  < 'on— excludes  the  censures  o-'aM  ci 
villers,  :.:i:i:liil.:>$  the  emendations  of  aJl  eri-i-.j  : 
It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  hi* 
witnessed  the  ri>e  and  progress  of  the  new  com 
munily.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  own 
heart,  tho  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  dic- 
\atad  Vj  *  censorious  spirit.    But  it  may  be  said, 
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she  was  not  called  upon  for  any  inch  imperii-' 
nent  animadversions.  The  probability  of  such  a 
reproof  makes  her  feel  herself  obliged  to  account 
for  the  liberty  she  has  taken. 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  into 
her  former  writings,  need  not  be  reminded,  that 
she  has  through  life,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
though  not  exclusively,  devoted  her  humble  ta- 
lents to  the  service  of  her  own  sex ;  and  has 
conscientiously,  though  feebly,  laboured  to  be 
useful  to  their  best  interests  in  every  way  she 
could  devise.  She  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  right,  and  they 
nave  had  the  goodness  to  boar  with  her  when 
she  has  reminded  them  of  any  aberrations  from 
that  pursuit 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
their  credit  and  their  welfare  has  by  no  means 
invested  her  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the: 
present  painful  occasion,  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  consistent  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to 
overlook  a  circumstance  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  of  re- 
gret in  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent  instance, 
of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of  consideration, 
from  that  reserve  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristics  of  their  sex,  and  so  naturally 
appendant  to  their  own  respectable  characters 
and  situation  in  life. — They  appear  not  only  to 
have  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  tenets  of 
the  seceding  school,  but  to  labour  very  assidu- 
ously  for  their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems,  i 
not  only  followers,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  the  government  of  the  se- 
ceding party. 

Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
liveliness  of  imagination,  form  a  most  interest- 
ing part  in  the  composition  of  an  amiable  wo- 
man ;  but  the  qualities  which  adorn,  are  also 
the  qualities  which  mislead.  The  very  attrac- 
tions which  cause  them  to  please,  may  become 
snares.  If  not  carefully  directed,  they  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  conduct  They  lead  their  pos. 
sessor  more  widely  astray  than  is  commonly  the  < 
case  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  pleas- 
ing powers. 

That  providential  economy  which  has  clearly 
determined  that  women  were  born  to  share  with 
men  the  duties  of  private  life,  has  as  clearly  de-  j 
monstratcd,  that  they  were  not  born  to  divide 
with  them  in  its  public  administration.  If,  then, 
they  were  not  intended  to  command  armies  in 
war,  nor  to  direct  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate 
in  the  senate,  or  debate  at  the  bar— doubtless 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of  | 
religion,  to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new  church,  I 
nor  to  invent  dogmas  to  controvert  an  old  one;, 
nor  to  be  professors  of  prosely  tism,  nor  wrangling 
polemics,  nor  conductors  of  controversy,  nor 
settlers  of  disputes— disputes  which  will  continue 
to  be  agitated  as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads, 
and  proud  hearts ;  as  long  as  they  possess  vanity 
or  curiosity,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love 
of  opposition  ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
a  thirst  after  the  feme  to  be  acquired  by  their 
subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defeat  their 
providential  destination  ?   why  desert  their  pro- 1 


per  sphere,  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be- 
nefit, to  please,  even  to  shine  at  least  as  stars  of 
the  Mcond  magnitude*  f  Why  fly  from  their 
prescribed  orbit  ?  Why  roam  in  useless  and 
eccentric  wandering, 

'  And,  comet-like,  rush  lawless  through  the  void. 

i  and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonished  with 
their  false  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  disregarded 
and  forgotten  7 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be  among 
the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  to  any  purpose  which  they 
believed  to  be  improper ;  yet  they  require  to  be 
told,  that  neither  should  their  talents  be  exerted 
to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  seduction ;  that  they 
should  not  bo  employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 
shake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the 
steadiness  of  persons  who,  without  their  endow- 
menU,  are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
observations  will  produce  any  effect  on  those 
who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea,  without 
a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom — happy  would 
she  be,  if  they  might  become  the  means  of  pre- 
serving one  inexperienced  female  from  the  pe- 
rils to  which  novelty,  curiosity,  and  pressing  in- 
vitation too  easily  allure.  The  sure  preserva- 
tives from  this  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu 
mility  and  self-distrust,  to  keep  clear  of  the  very 
threshold  of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 
for  all  the  subsequent  ones  are  easy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 
that  *  when  she  would  inherit  the  blessing,  she 
may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  she  may  seek  it  carefully  with  tears.* 


IU  effect*  of  the  laU  Sece$*ion. 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  lste  secession 
has  contributed,  those  we  are  about  to  mention 
are  of  no  light  nature.  It  has  been  the  mesne 
of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 
ing a  desire  of  departing  from  received  opinions, 
in  certain  young  persons,  who  may  be  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  premature  instructors.  It  has 
increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who 
are  not  favourable  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
for  indiscriminately  classing  together  men  of 
different  views,  characters,  and  principles. — 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity. 
We  shall  mention  these  effects  in  their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 
than  is  committed  by  those  who  habitually 
speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  fault,  as  a  small 
pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  error  which  is  so  generally  adopted, 
and  so  carelessly  overlooked.  It  finds  its  way 
into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 
every  individual  of  the  species.  There,  is  not 
only  the  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 
of  learning,  of  talents,  but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  vanity  of  reuV 
I    AfcMtei»ttra\*'«rtt&S 
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.•wed  touching  of  the  sacred  mrk,  not  at  former- 
ly by  sceptic*  and  scoffers  only,  but  by  persons 
professing,  and  we  be  lie  to  intending  to  be  reli- 
gious, are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becoming  too  com- 
mon. This,  like  many  other  of  our  offences, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa. 


supposed  opposition  of  what  wu  never  initiate 
to  agree. 

'  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angel*  fear  to  tieaa' 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.     Though  Ik- 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was  as 


tience  to  teach,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre  !  given  to  be  criticised.     It  was  *  written  for  cl- 
ient day.  learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling  ;  it  was  gives  ax 


There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villager.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  glosses  and  inter- 
pretalions,  and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  Mak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *  silly  women*  but  silly 
girls.  Several  of  these  person*,  as  soon  as  they 
bejran  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 


own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom  j  *un  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  tosbi&e 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno.  |  brighter  by  the  light  of  your  farthing  candle, 
ranee;  instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know-  ■  Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
ledge  by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent  great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  « 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest  I  cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  expltz 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent    truths  till  we  come  to  deny  the  in.     We  mir  be 


praver  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
without  consulting  able  ministers — without  tak- 


so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  weaving, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  secarilv 
like  a  humble  mind  ;  a  mind  always  distrusting 
its  own  wivdom,  and  always  confiding  in  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instructor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  ?    Whv  no: 


look  up  fir  information  on  difficult  and  dispute*: 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  '     Whv  not  is 


ing  this  straight  and  obvious  road,— on  their 
own  very  s lender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  experi- 
enced and  tho  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  t ;••■*,  thus  inverting  the  Apostle's 
observation — tor  thry  '  when  for  the  time  they 
seek  to  be  t  •■.«••  I  jits,  have  nerd  to  be  taught  : 
the'u^lves.  ivhHi  In:  the  first  principks  of  tli--  j  i 

nm  !r*  ■»!"  <m.,!.'  If  t!:i<  spiritual  vanity  prion!,1  their  little  j  mi  r  ties  tu:n  their  attention  t.>  practi- 
rlmirM:,  wo  *h:i!|  *n0n  have  none  to  Irani :  a!!  .  <*■'■•  1  points  rather  than  to  speculative  ni.ctie*  * 
vill  h?  :-Mf!i  r  .  '  Why  n-.»t  cultivate  that  self-inspect  ion  and  heart 

Tinis  thi-  rsi'v  and  r.-.sh(,ha,i<ti.in(  confident!-,  huinhiiiiw  prayer  which  would  cure  those  cor- 
.w:iT"s  o'-i-r  all  til--  intpnicdi.iV  sjeps  tatweui  .  ceil.-  that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  ■- 
•Jie  « ii.  uin  r  ni:.l   ;hc   in.-triii'tur.  and  oe-ipi.-  inr  '  sciptie-tl    spirit;   Mich   habits  would    best  yn 

.-serve  them  fmsii  that  inflation  of  heart  w;iic. 
ari^i  -  Truro  the  vanity  of  hniuv  supposed  :ie* 
■  liioivpry,  in  r.  rniirinn  which  was  given  u»  by 
tin-  Spiiit  i.f  tioil. 

Ti.H  Scripture  no  whore  teaches  us  To  ir.Jn.c-- 
this  I'lii.'.iciuno  i-.-.irio.4:ty  i  it  ?.tirs  up  no  tar  : 
nisi  i'ir  pn^hiiii;  >;n  culatiiiii  bcyoml  itd  I**!: 
iu;:U    IcuiiJs.     It    furnishes    no    invit.iti^ri   :"  " 


•he  n!«l  :,r.«.i!>   1    :i  ipn-arli  t-»  :'\o   *ar red  tun 

*!«. «s"i-i:i'j  in*  -Mily  of  Ikm!?*.  uf  men,  ami  m* 
•liniM'If,  «-iart«*  in  a?  once  n  full- ■»  row  n  riivhe;; 
— the  iiovi'i*  +■'.;><  tlit*  profess- r's  chair,  ere*??- 
oirn-.  •::'  into  .  •--.-Iml.ir  without  li't-rature,  and  a 
:n«Vi!.ijiin  wr!«..ut  th<  olfpy.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  t-  *K  i!!  .ii-ij.',-.  iniij,  and  v.orse  a'.pli'd, 
lie   urni-  rUlo  *   r.   «i-"tr   h:>-  yn'in^    i:i-i^hinu;.< 

■  :?;v  w-'iv*  ii!" the  Ii:i>l«aa  :.nd  without  eyes  iiirii- 
'«*':',  sets  up  tiir  a  jniide  of  the  Mir,. I. 

rini««  yo:m^  oer^oin  in  r>  adine-  th«"  Scrip- 
*  ires  serin  to  It  »<»ttii  rr  <>..it  on  ri  vnva»e  of  riis- 
«■  v-ve   of   soiiii.-thi.-iir   ispiv,    r.ithcr"  thai   on   a 

■  ■■fir.-*  uf  oV=  -■  itioii  on  -..i,at  thrir  precur-ors- 
have  don.-  f,>r  them.     Tiuv  search,  not  «.v  i : !  i  de- 

■  -Mit  v  ii'jiiiry,  but  tearless  curi  witv  :  ti»  v  i  v.k 
"s4  i'ir  pissa'jpH  written  in  a  different  cu.incr- 
"ion,  am!  applied  to  dilforent  pi  n»  ■--■.■.•.  ;!i:tJ  th-« 
■rv  f)  i  rove  th..t  they  pr.idne*  not  C'-»rj-cr::tivv.' 
'•*"i"onini»t  ihtt  thev  do  not  f*t'ihii*»i  »i>o  ircne- 
r\\\;    .-..'ciied   ciivtrincs.      Il-iw    *.:i"iild    tfiev  * 


I- 


\inul 


limited   ^nhi-rc    a!lut'?o  l 


rau^in^ 

i.ijr  i.-i. p!-".«  i-t  huuiiin  ei-mlitijii.  Its  irioitc:.:-. :.:>- 
are  nut  irrila'ions  hut  encouragements^.  P:.: 
W'-.ii.  w.-elv  represses  all  that  spiritual  var.;:y 
wliieij  wonhi  dive  into  unprufltable.  bccisse  in- 
;-'in  trai'I»:  un>teric».  It  teaches  us  all  t'ltL  :-1 
inH-«.-.»..-ary  i«r  tis  to  learn,  and  there  it  stop-'.  I: 
toac.Iu-s  what  is  of  prime  iiupfirtance* for  ■.;*!■ 
kii-iv.', — J.iiul  we  arc  fallen  creatures.  It  sh^v* 
wi:jt  wc  irj^lit  to  hfliere  in  order  to  our  ln*i:ij 
r".-..in!  fr.nji  t!ii:«frtatc  of  apwtacy.  It  in*tr'jct? 
u-j  i:i  all  tii.it  is  nccci^arv  for  us  tii  do  to  W  re 
stored   i>  tiic   favour  of  '■od,  which   hv  s:--  »< 


Thi  y  wen*  iip»--t  intended  to  produce  iho  one.  '  liad  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  o:  \- 
or  to  c-tahli»h  t!  e  j.ther.  They  bring  tr»pet her  i  the  disi-ase,  presents  the  remedy,  and  ufT-.r- 
strufhtsititm*  which  have  no  relation,  and  which  t^od's  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  effectual.  !■ 
require  different  p^ooff,  and  then  tnum^h  vn  »\w  \  *Wt,  Vl  \tst^\%  *\V\\\%V  a«  orobationary  ln-i':;* 


to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  but  to  be  *  inwardlr  & 
gested;1  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own'eoc 
ceits,  but '  to  make  us  wise  unto  ftalvation.'  I 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  whici 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  up- 
on as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  hit- 
tore,  and  explained  till  they  become  contru':- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  thee 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  te&c 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  nothing  fbr 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  oar 
insufficiency.  If  thero  are  obscurities  they  vH 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.'  The 
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we  should  desiro  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  expect*  us  to  make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  lower 
ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy ;  and 
what  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  popular  hostili- 
ty to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  established 
church,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
see  some  of  its  ministers  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
at  another  ? — when  they  see  them  actually  re- 
nouncing it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
system  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
amongst  the  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her 
divines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  tho 
scaffold  and  the  stake?  Will  not  the  loose  and 
careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impiety, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  in 
her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
sen  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  ? 
— for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
such  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
are  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false? 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  without  the  least  intention  of  doing 
so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  corners,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  bat 
now  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
front  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
osed  to  fear,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
feared  ? 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  no  religion  best  of  all, — 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
order,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  means  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiefs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
vices, into  contempt ;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous all  that  is  good  ?  Yet,  from  such  men, 
such  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish- 
ment lesa  than  those  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing. How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to- 
tally different  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
edly, contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  .'—when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributing  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  arc  la- 
bouring to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do- 
jig  the  worse  dood ;  for  the  factitious  assailants 
of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who  were  in- 
jured before ;  for,  by  the  grossaets  of  their  it. 


tacks,  they  shock  all  who  are  not  totally  gives 
up  to  impiety;  while,  in  the  present  instance, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of.  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religious  dogmatists. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — those 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrusting  Christian  will  only  bo 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — will,  with  ' 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keep  him  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  see  that  com- 
mon sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  chureh,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  sua. 
picion,  increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved  in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  land  more  substantial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  ? 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  arc  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in  % 
common.   We  are  identified  in  some  important  * 
points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  docs 
not  Mind  us  to  its  errors,  nor  does  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them.— -There  are  both  rational 
and  orthodox  communities  in  our  own  country 
bmt  out  boV&af  awoa  ^jvwi»  va.  *nras&^'«>ft*» 
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mon  cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
sb  udders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  characters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distinguishing  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
the  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  preeminently  an  age  of  contro- 
versy. Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  uncharitablcness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  ?  But  arc  there  not  a  thousand  other 
subjects  better  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise? 'Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  tne  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,1  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself.  But 
shall  the  word  of4  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sittcih  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,'  bo  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  it 


puny  mh  ibitants,  whom  the  prophet  represents  !  portance  in  the  place  of  essentials  *  while  per 


by  the  most  con  tern  {Hi  bin  insect 

But  although,  as  wc  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  bo  dc'f ended,  the 
Christian  controvcrtist  never  engaopg  in  offen- 
sive war.  He  does  not  fight  lor  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  ip,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  it.  Rivalry  is  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  amoii£  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage in  civil  war.  You  have  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  g(x>d  works,'  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  nnd  provoke  each  other  to  Move, 
whicli  is  the  fulliHin?  of  the  law?  Let  bi»th 
sides  rejoice  in  th*»  jjood  don<»,  without  eiring 
which  does  it.  'There  are  diversities  nfopera- 
tions,  but  it  is  the  same  <*od  which  worknth  in 
all.*  If  there  is  so  much  dime  separately,  what  a 
mijjhty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  bv  car- 
dial co-operation  '  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  word.*  of  tin 


p-i.-», 

TV  D  melas  and  th«  Perry  h  «rh  Ma  t!i  r. 
\Vt-n%  c-.wiii.i-.' ut  ajMiii't  a  ivori !  in  arm.-. 


them,  neither  makes  as  adopt  those  opinions  I  tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  uv 
which  we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who   most  valiant  sodier  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  who  av 
profess  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were    been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the   field  of  ex- 
right.    Why,  then,  should  not  the  case  be  the   troversy,  but  who  shall  have  brought  most  gkfi   \ 
same  in  our  own  church  ?  to  God,  and  most  soul,  to  heaven. 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on  If  we  made,  as  sorely  we  ought  to  make,  ti 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weakens  the  ,'  Holy  Scripture  our  standard  of  judging,  as  s«L 
hands  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  his  auditors,  j  as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  as  of  zk& 
who  have  just  been  hearing  him  speak  the  words  -  of  brotherly  kindness  as  well  as  of  orthodoxy 
of  truth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the  — if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  contUs: 
next  controversial  pamphlet  they  take  up,  coup- ,  arbiter  of  our  debates,  as  well  as  the  prowssk 
led  with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd,  rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothing  wui 
It  is  hard  that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at  I  warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemns.  AT 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct i  differences  of  opinion  in  which  God  has  not  set! 
demeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com.  j  His  seal  that  it  ie  false,  should  be    treated  wie 

candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  owr 


1  purged  eyes*  the  universal  medium  of  di- 
vision, they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeinr 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.  Want  c:' 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the  dm 
we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  does  not  that  MiadneK 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  de- 
ficiency in  candour  which  widens  the  difference' 
To  profess  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neither 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief ;  ought  no:  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  arc 
equally  candidates  for  heaven.  In  that  abose 
of  perfect  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  on: 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  which  tbc 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  decla- 
ratory sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  pro- 
nounced, is  surely  no  ground  for  the  triumph 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  no: 
for  supercilious  contempt  in  those  who  rejec 
them.     Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  "in: 


haps  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  essential? 
are  not  always  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  a: 
least  arc  not  debated  with  such  unkind  perti- 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  o\ 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  cart 
est  in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  o 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  tb: 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controver- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vita, 
religion  :  who  oppose  without  belief,  and  defon- 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wis:: 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  thev  hapoc: 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  most  popular,  r* 
most  profitable  ? 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  0". 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  re? t. — The  ci:".:. 
vat  ion  of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sanc- 
tify the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  an. 
overlook  those  inferior  matters  in  others,  w-iie 
iiiiffht  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  v»e*« 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  pcrhar> 
permitted  :>>r  mutual  advantage  :  and  the  cj!: 
v:>tiim  of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carrieJ  '. 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  suirit  of  forbearance  in  k 


We  know  that,  in  the  sij/ht  of  (»'od  he  is  not  j  lion,  titan  if  there  were  no  such  thin?  as  d  ;%■*:■ 

the  most  successful  champion  who  may  have  ;  sity  of  sentiment.     Bv  the  consent  and  recipr*- 

given  most  falls  to  his  adversary;  but  he  who    cal  operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindness 

has  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own  I  we  shall  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  where 

•pint.     And  he  will  be  found,  in  the  great  andWYL  w\\\\»  tf  out  tk«A  \»  fi«lL  as  one  heart 
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where  charity  will  hare  its  full  consummation, 
and  forbearance  its  lull  reward. 

Let  us  thru  prcfiarcouritclvcs,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  one  lur  the  fruition  of  the 
clhcr.  I#el  (■ml  he  all  in  all  now,  an  lie  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there,  will  be  no  mora  left  in  the 
heart  of*  a  Christian  t'**r  a-imosity,  or  unkind- 
lie*)?  towards  his  fellow  Christians.  A  cordial 
agreement  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  Uos. 
pel  has  annexed  saltation,  should  swallow  up 
all  the  present  petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. 
— Could  this  muKt  desirable  object  be  accom- 
plinhed,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
or  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  apes  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  it*  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder.  See  how  these  Chrittians 
lore  one  another  ! 

On  the  llxntiotiM  of  Pioiu  ljad\e$. 

Wk  am  now  about  to  trend,  which  we  dn  with 
a  fearful  and  timid  step,  »m  tender  ground.  It 
14  with  mingled  respect  and  reiuetaiire  we  ven- 
ture to  luui'h  on  certain  delicate  jHiiitis  which 
atT'ft  the  sincerely  pious* ;  per  ions  who  equally 
•void  all  eociitricily  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereafter  creep  in,  the  very  consequence,  per- 
haps "f  that  increusing  and  inestimable  bless- 
ing, religious  society.  It  in  to  be  feared  they 
iii  iv  iiinir  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tion* againM  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it. 

The  perrons  to  w\iom  we  presume  to  allude 
nre  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  tuo»l  piety 
i.«  l>i  he  found,  and  who  are  in  hi  ninny  respect? 
e- •Milullv  advancing  its  cause. — Their  ser- 
\.c»  •«  are  mh  materially  useful,  Hint  it  would  be 
a  mihjcct  of  deep  regret,  if,  hy  any  r»Iii*lit  inad- 
ViTlriicr,  their  vain*-  ih'iiiid  e\i  r  l*»  diminished. 
Wc  arc  too  orten  led  to  complain  of  dejirwixrie* 
in  religion  ;  wn  are  now  to  «{>eak — net  of  it*  ex- 
r  ■ .«,  f.ir  wv  behove  there  n  no  such  thing — but 
r  .'her  to  guard  the  truly  pimH  against  the  pos- 
•«'!nlily  of  mronvenienenii,  whi<  h,  should  they 
an*-,  would  be  a  diminution  •  f  their  ut>"  fulness. 

The  th- eighth.-*  and  di*up.-ilcd  indeed,  who 
hvint  m.soeml  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talent* 
\"j  that  uori'l  whi«  h  tin  y  hair  ri.»Mii  for  their 
r  ..".ion,  find  their  reward  when*  th«y  *e?k  it, 
\n  the  admiration  of  tl  at  v..r!l  where  thev 
•'■it'er  a:.d  shine. — The  ■  tie  m  pi'.eotly  wait 
!".r  meiM  in  that  siugl*  ►"•.•.cn-e,  '  Well  done, 
;»..•!  and  faithful  srrvsn!."  Yi  I  thoii^li  it  i* 
«•  inf'il    to   »ay   a   Mllih!"    v  bi-'i    ii-:-jU    \>*-k 

•■  ili*-ippndiatioii  \v]|'-im:i1.  ■  "i!i"ii  i«  intend- 
■  .,  'iiiv  w«  rr.7-.krd  a  f«w  v. «.'  !■,  i.«  '.  of  c:riMsre 
:   r  ■  f  :riend!y  inlimitioii  ' 

Miv   not  thme   Inrje   j-.rt.-f;   «  f  t.tn  ■,    tri'l 

.-    ■  ^'!>,  :i:id  t>;-iri  .  •  j  n,  i  i  r-  ■.  ■ .  '  ;»•  nt  :ihri<:id 

.'■  .1  ij*  ChriKti.si',  in  t'..-   i  ■    J    s   •'•"■'   •■»*•. 

:       «.  !■:' :« ]j^in«i«*  c!>   ri'y,  l"  :.ii  •»:  irit  ■  ••  i*i'i  *« «! 

!      «  ■.•:■  .-»  h,   in    «.':.:"    it.  .    -.'re,   n;    :i   T'j  ■    mi 

j     ■      u-  '   «ur?^  of  d'l.'ijr-t;.- !.:"•  ,  u.H  -i  ,'.-««r- p'ejfc- 

•  ■  ■  .I'd  -vfi  d  d  ili   .  {".  r  v.'i.  .'i  ii-rir.  !■■■  :i  i  :i  m- 

•  ■  .  ■  :r  *  May  tie  y  ii  l  he  .i  i  xhdiM'-J  by  «  \ 
I  •:■  .[  t  •:»'  •  riM,  lh  it  t!i<  y  i.uy  In?  in  dancer  cf 
n.tTinj  with  diiiiiiti  >hed  iut>.ri»t  on  the  retired 
c\erriHej  of  the  closet.  All  business,  even  re- 
lipoos  husinets.  is  apt  to  produce  a  harry  and 

Vui-  II.  'J  G 


bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  the 
*pirifs,  which  the  most  terious  persons  lament, 
an  being  attended  with  Mime  diMpialificatinn  lor 
pergonal  improvement.  *  My  tnothci's  children 
eave  me  their  \ineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la. 
mentation  of  the  ancient  church.  They  had 
engaged  her  in  labours  and  difficulties  which 
she  feared  had  in  some  measure  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  was 
in  her  own  hou»r,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  fVet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
not  only  the  complete  eompalihilily\  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
ahn-id,  end  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  hut  applauding 
a  Mai,  which  wo  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some, 
what  regulated. 

There  is  tin  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  sit  a-going.  It  is  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful, 
if  bin y  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  fnr  hustle,  an  «nimal  activity,  a  love  of 
nffticc.  Whether  e\en  the  charitable  la  bout  t 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  us  olwcrvc,  however,  that  though 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  the 
zeal  of  some,  yet  bva  perseverance  in  welldoing, 
asitioted  hy  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
]en;:'h  berome  as  pure  as  the  act  is  undoubtedly 
lijrnt. 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
lhaii  j u Mice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  so.ue  truly  excellent  perMins  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  rjuitc  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  ire  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
fobcr  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion, even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  between  (»od  and  their 
own  soul,  a<«  we  know  it  rurally  is;  for  wc  are 
fir  from  su»|ieeting  the  secret  communion  with 
th"ir  (*od  and  Savimir  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  «u>ct  of  this  duly  will  always  be  visible 
in  produeingihat  sobriety  and  bimplieity,  which 
mi  enri'-piri|ili|ft|yl  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  religion  of  Jr«us  in  utterly  Jtitlmut  pa- 
rade, it  i  tlecls  no  publicity.  It  is  ei; .-.ugh  for 
husirvjr.ta  to  believe  that  their  luavenly  Ka- 
tii-r,  who  «cc«  tin  til  in  secret,  seen  them  with 
an  apprising  "\e. 

A"  they  ha\e  got  above  acting  from  the  fear 
of  iiiao,  the  next  step  \k  to  p»  t  abo\e  artu.g  far 
ii*  prniK1; — the  nir^nv  .ippl.inoo  and  cum- 
in'-iidaturi  of  their  ChrMnm  friends  Im-^iii.  in 
reaiily,  «till  more  to  be  watt  bed  ugain«t  than 
the  n  .'iroach  of  the  irreligiou-.  The  one  teaches 
them  t)  bf*  circiiinN[n'ct.  tin  other  may  hi  time 
induce  them  to  U  \it'\(*  that  <  in  uru<i]iei  in»n  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Tins  negligence,  if  it  do  not 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  tn  Wl  \ks> 
mach  elated  w'\Vbi  ^oa^^wV^aX  va  x\f>x. 
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Bat  there  are  higher  motives  for  the  use  of  I  tune,  rank,  nor  any  temporal  advantages  htn 


discreet  reserve  in  the  Christian's  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  character. 
However  pure  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  have  their 
good  evil  spoken  of.  They  must  be  scrupulous. 
It  cautious  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
toe  causo  dearest  to  their  affections.  Pious  per- 
sons cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  offence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
fives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro- 
fession itself.  But  if  they  should  hereafter  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  they  are 
looking  out;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  found 
where  it  is  sedulously  sought,  Christianity  would 
Buffer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  arc  keenly  on  the  watch  for  any 
tiling  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  through  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 
ground  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  with 
the  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
substantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
foible;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri- 
umphantly carry  away  a  blemish,  and  arc  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
is  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  offset  but  of  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  for  the  best  Christians,  that 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  watrhed  will  answer  an  ex- 
ccllent  purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them* 
selves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  ? 
God  forbid!     It  is  the  glory  of  our  a^e,  that 

anion?  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servants  of  |  from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  attiiear.. 
our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  '  devout !  nual  meetings  of  certain  religious  and  chariiabie 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.1  Ladies,  '  societies  :  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  cb- 
whose  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to  jection  can  be  made  to  their  being  modest  and 
the  harp  and  the  skctoh-book,  though  not  un-  ;  silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.  Thev  dr.  no: 
skilled  in  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others  j  attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or"  the  :.:• 
what  themselves  haw  been  taught:  who  disdain  :  employed — they  do  not  attend  to"  hear  the  I.k 
not  to  be  employed   in  the  humblest  offices  of  !  news  of  the  neiglil»ourhood.  but   to  liesr  *  c -^ 


been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  rain  purrca 
whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangers* 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votim 
of  pleasure.  We  cannot  but  admire,  that  l 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  is  L« 
diversions,  or  em  ploy  menu  little  better  tsai 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  derate 
to  purposes  of  religion,  end  religious  or  acts. 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  i» 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  **% 
blished  proprieties,  and  pi  escribed  decoras* 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  stV 
guard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sei :  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinion*:  r 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  direcva 
in  spiritual  concerns  ;  if  they  diverted  to  paK: 
purposes,  the  talents  given  them  tor  the  m:.-? 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  u»rV 
offices  of  private  life ;  if  thev  attempted  to  cku 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which  the  wisest  mi 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  aae 
reverence,  and  had  receded,  for  fear  of  *  darken- 
ing counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  commandiaua 
as  antiquated — new-modelling  the  one  and  re- 
scinding the  other  without  ceremony  ;  if  ibtj 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  right  izz 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  wr 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligence,  tL  de- 
cide upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  thoso  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend  ;  if  they  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mis- 
leading theories,  and,  like  the  apostate  Gala* 
tians,  *  removed  from  Him  that  called  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel  •*  if  all 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  they  wcaii 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  we  should  p:lv 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  should 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for"  the  one,  or 
excuse  the  other.  It  has  been  brought,  a*  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause 
we  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departcrt 


Christian  cjj'irity,  to  bo  f  •*.jii<1  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage, at  the  bc-.l-bi«Je  of  the  si.?!*  and  dying : 
whose  daughters,  it"  not  the  h-vt  iculizrr*%  are 
the  best  cateehxstn ;  who.*c  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whose  close1. s  are  the  scer.o  of  devout 
meditation;  who, not  contented  with  tho  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  ho-irs  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  templo  of  their  Uu:l ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
shed  on  the  sacred  day,  throujh  the  duties  of 
the  wock. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  d liferent,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  coin- 
mend  those  valuable  parsons,  whom  neither  fot- 


news  irom  a  far  country,' — news,   which   uc 

angels  in  heaven  stoop  down   to  hear, n-»i  il* 

conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  it" 
many, — to  hear  tiial  b^st  news,  the  exten*i.»-\::* 
C'.ristianity  t>  the  extremities  of  the  gl-jbe,— 53 
hear  that 

•lit  kingdom*  an]  all  prino  *  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  Hut  light  ;'— 

To  hear 

•  Thi!  •  astern  Java  to  t?i:  fcrihesi  \t« :-:. 
An  I  Ktjiopia  spreads  abroad  tin*  han  1. 
An  J  worships" 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  an* 
\  dtaKi^vih  ita  tay  multitudes  of  their  own  sci 
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which  crowd  the  resort  ot  pleasure. — Here,  they 
are  the  peaceful  listeners ;  there,  they  are  the 
busy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
native  recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  en 


France,  whether  in  science,  talent,  wit,  or  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  fur  the  esta- 
blishment of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.     Wc  hope  this  grand 


trrtniners,  hut  the  exhibitors.     Yet,  who  among   device  was  partly  foiled,  even  there.     In  the 
the  worldly  censures  one  of  there  clause*  '  who,    general  assault  tome  skirmishes  were  (ought  in 

this  country;  but  here  a  counterattack  was 
made.  4  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed/ — 'The 


among   the   prejudiced  does   not  censure   the 
other  ? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  ore  ;  let  us 


examine  the  difference  in  point  of  lime  ;  for,  ax  i  accuser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down, 
in  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of  |  Afterwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is  in  the  aamc  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener 
made,  forms  a  verv  considerable  object,  it  can-  j  gy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
not  be  thought  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes  '  combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre 
on  this  ground.  '  vious  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health,  jertcd  the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ac- 
sobrirfy  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  prcsrrva-  complishcd  them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
tion  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each  vcraiico  in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
other  liian  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  dis-  !  mischief  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  cnor- 
si  pa  tion  can  pretend  ;  yet  the  prodigious  in-  mity  of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
equality  of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  must  culling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labour*  were  per- 
settle  the  matter  nt  once  with  those  who  know  j  haps  more  energetic,  because  'his  time  was 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta-  short.'  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter 
lent.  J  attack  on  the  dragon.     For  it  is  to  the  same 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  dav,  and  t  powerful  energies,  exerted   in  the  contrary  di» 


the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  given  up  by  the 
one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  uncount- 
ed hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 


rection,  that  wc  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  condi- 


other  in  the  anti-iorittl  crowds  of  turbulent  j  tion,  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent, 
pleasure — *prnt,  wc  will  not  »ay  in  the  midnight !  but  of  the  whole  (Slobe,  and  by  which  wc  hope 
parties,  for  that  would  give  a  fnlw  impression  '  finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing, ■  to  beat 
of  the  season  of  tho*e  amusements.     The  mid- '  down  Satan  under  our  feet.*  • 

night  hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to  |  But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  exert. 
c\,irc"i  late  revelling. —  Rut  from  the  present  ing  the  energies  of  countries  and  communities, 
inversion  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not '  They  have  been  exerted  under  different  situs- 
only  of  dulncss  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  elsnj  tions  by  different  characters,  and  to  opposite 
rather  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, '  purposes,  by  individuals ;  they  have  been  re. 
than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  one**  the  ;  tnarkalily  exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
tune  which  rh§ej  the  scene  of  dissipation  ;  it  in  where  energy  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
now  that  of  rwnmr  firing  it.  Ami  it  is  scarcely  '  fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
extrsvagniil  to  say.th.it  the  morning  frequenter*  '  Knland,  and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad, 
of  the  charit.ible  meetings  join  them  not  many  ■!!  set  ing  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa. 
hour*,  after  thr  othi  r«i  return  from  the  sctne  of  '  gun  Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  rc- 
their  ur.quiet  pleasure*.     In  the  one  ease,  ni   se  in  hi  ing  theirs. 

neighh'HirhoiNl  is  kept  awake  by  unscasonohle  :  At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
noiw  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to  have  been  exerted  In  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
eorriiptior.s  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at  i  vate  individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
home.  i  departure  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  aimpli- 

T'i  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces,  'city,  the  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
Compare  the  little  ah«rncca  from  home  of  la-  accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 
die*  who  insect  the  concerns,  and  give  instrue.  j  It  would  be  unpirdonahle  in  our  remarks  on 
tion  to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de.  '  well  directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance, 
jertinn  of  another  class,  not  of  home  only,  but  '  <>n  which,  wn  trust  there  cannot  be  two  npi- 
of  country  !  ninns.     If  some  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 

I  i-in  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully  'period  are  \\n  errors,  others  are  its  glory.  It  is 
£uarl  s;;ain«t  both,  yet  we  niihl  omfVus,  in  the  cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  tracer-* log 
pre*  nt  »t  .-.!••  nf  things,  it  is  i«ot  so  much  a  tilth-  the  d»  .«rt  of  this  sinful  world,  to  hare  the  eye 
-trr*«  in  timI  in  one  quarter,  si  the  \i*tblc  here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
grouth  of  rii««ipation  in  another,  which  ■  has  in.  yielding  not  only  beauty,  but  fertility. 
irejs«d,  is  increasing,  and  might  lo  be  dnni-  In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
nishrd  ;*  and  truly  happy  should  we  be,  if  the  which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
im-h  n*'ih"  ready  writers,  so  frequently  em  ployed  In*  unjust  to  omit  one  whi'-h  reflects  honour  on 
ugaiimt  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted  our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
spinet  the  greater  excess.  be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Ihe 

■  ••■•■  ■  most  heroic  of  women. 

TI.e  owning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ha«        The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al- 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordinary    lude  to  the  female  Howard.     Hers  is  almost  (her 
energies,  exerted   in  every  sort  of  direction. .  sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  be- 
They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing   roism.     Unprotected  and  ata*^  %Vs*  «*!k&  m*> 
on  Die  late  revolution.    All  the  energies  of '^l^l^Te\n\o•<»we*^V%V^^8^^%^sl^>a^si*sN^«^. 
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heart,  ■nd  which  the  single  principle  alone  ty 
which  she  was  actuated  could  have  sustained 
hers.  With  true  Christian  courage,  she  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
and  crime,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
1  the  guage  of  misery,'  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, or  philosophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it.  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro- 
phet's den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  less 
savage  beings.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebellious  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as. 
aifct  these  most  desperate  and  forlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  be  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well-digcstcd  plan  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
inefficacious,  without  correcting  inveterately 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  tew  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tuted a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  had  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught.  The  lips  that  bad  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  taught  to  praise  Him  ;  the  hands  hitherto 
employed  in  theft  were  employed  in  honest  la- 
bour. Infants,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
born  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
from  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  pat  into  a  train  of  improvement.  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducting them  changed  its  face.  The  loathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  nut  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  naturo  could  have  been  pleaded  a?  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considi-rcd  as  tho  one  exc:n:il 
ca*e,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours  ; 
from  her  family  to  vi.-it  the  prison,  ?he  stole 
some  hours  from  sic*1])  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  r.s 
■in.  We  may  now  say  in  .1  good  sen«e,  •  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindlelh  !  Dis- 
tant places  have  caught  the  famn.  The  bright 
example  is  already  i  .lilLiid  by  cthtr  Indies  in 
some  of  our  great  t«>,\  n-,  *.:id  will  probibly  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

.May  we  conclude  this  pirt  of  «.-ir  subject  by 
nbicerviiig,  that  ladies  of  «»ti.er  rilijious  proils- 
Mcns  would  do  well  to  d;»y,  in  i-ort-iin  re-;ic-:ts, 
the  example  of  the  !«  miles  ■•!*  the  so?i»  ty  to 
which  this  di>tinguis!ied  l.tdy  In  lungs ; — giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  tiny  have  "time": 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money  ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

•  Among  these  Mrs.  Steinkopff  sUadt  in  tiv:  fu«i 
rank. 


snatched  from  vain  and  frivolous  parprses,  cv 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  143* 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 

High  Profession  and  Negligent  Praettet. 

Thus  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  whic 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  that  s 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disputed  to  belier. 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  inrtaLW 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lip*.  Eat  n 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  age  of  mac 
vital  religion,  as  it  most  be  acknowledged  tea 
is,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  false  pr% 
fession,  or,  at  best,  in  many  professor*,  mm 
external  show  than  inward  piety— »  relifi" 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  bv  pecs- 
liar  phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinion, 
than  by  much  devotedness  of  heart  and  lite- 
One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  rf 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  tttir 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  oncer- 
taken  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  ar* 
worse,  hut  because  they  are  more.  This  "sa:r* 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  \i  mv. 
apparent  growth  of  error  in  religion — that  it  s 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  vast  increase.  As  there  it 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  rcligirw 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expected  1 
larger  proportion  of  error  ? 

Wo  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarki  en 
another  class  of  Christians,  whose  incentioci. 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their  charily  1? 
narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  in:! 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Phraseolngi*'.*. 
These  arc  persons  who,  professing  to  bel:*r: 
the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  onVr 
one  half  of  it.  They  stand  quite  in  oppn«ii:;r 
to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom  n  e  li»: 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  i;r. 
tuous  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  !? 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  thcr* 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearer*, 
hut  indifferent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers  •"»: 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  Thev  are  11  wr* 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  bvthtrc. 
Their  religion  constat*  more  in  a  sort  nfsjs- 
ritml  gossiping,  than  in  holiness  nf  life.  Ti  rr 
diligriitly  look  out  after  the  faults  of  other*,  b'j": 

are  rather  lenient  to  their  own Thev  acru:-.- 

of  being  legal,  those  who  act  more  in  the  *■:-■ 
vice  of  Christianity,  and  dispute  In**  ab-^it  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  cssenlUIs,  ar- 
dilute  rather  fiercely  on, at  best,  doubtful  i>.!nv 
of  doctrine  ;  and  firm  their  judgment  .-f  f  • 
piety  r.f  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  j 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  hiirnri1.-  »■■. 
«od.  '  '" 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  cwversau - 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  arc  apt  to  •"isoec*.  :?.* 
*inc*»n»y  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  a-  . 
more  correct  ha  hit.?,  discover  a  letter  "tas!:. 
Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  zeal;  nroie:*. 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sentiments  >•:"  Pi- 
ety, conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  thw.-z  i\ 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  Thf  ■' 
make  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cduc> 
tion,  habits,  and  society :  all  must  have  on? 
standard  of  language,  and  that  standard  is  their 
>owu 
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Even  if,  on  soino  points,  you  hold  nearly  the 
Mine  sentiments,  it  will  nut  save  your  credit ; 
it'  you  do  not  ox  pro m  them  in  the  wine  Ian- 
gunge,  you  are  in  danger  of  having  your  prin- 
ciple* sunpectcd.  By  your  proficiency  or  dc- 
cleimion  in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  I«m  devnlednesa  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
or  dun  in  lulling  consistency  in  your  practice, 
iJicy  take  the  guago  of  your  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rtac  and  tall  ofyour  •pirituai  thermome- 
ter. The  language  of  tho*e  technical  Chris- 
tians indm  pones  persona  of  refinement,  who  hove 
nnl  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead- 
ing llioiii  to  make  a  moat  unjust  association  be- 
tween religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  thev  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
ligious  intelligence  produce  an  insUntaueous 
sifter  hood ;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  tin-  character  of  the  stranger  may  prove  to 
he,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  the  in,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
thing*,  but  things  themselves. 

If  the  phratfcologiitts  meet  with  a  well-dispos- 
ed young  perron,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
dcr,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  inip^tuwity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  eia*iiinc  if  her  principles  aro  sound,  but 
1  dors  she  pray  extempore  ?'  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
her*olf  h:n  imt  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  dc- 
sirs  tilt*  proficiency.  '  Will  she  tell  her  ex  peri* 
ence  "— Thme  inter  rogations  are  made  without 
regard  to  that  humility  which  miy  mako  her 
afraid  to  nppcnr  belti.  r  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo. 
denty  which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
feelings.  She  dors  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
I  he  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
of  il. 

\hi  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion  ? 
Ilh  wc  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Divine  gr-iee  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  »tr<  nicest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity .'  <tod  turluti  !  But  surely  wo  may  dis- 
approve tin?  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed fs  i  miliar  it  y  ;  wc  may  disapprove  of 
their  dii*cuK»mg  it  with  as  little,  reserve  and  sc. 
rinusws*,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  tlie  state 
of  the  went  her,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  we 
may  object  to  certain  cquivncal  reelings  being 
made  the  sole  enter  inn  of  religion  ;  feelings  to 
which  thus*  who  have  them  not  may  pretend  ; 
which  those  who  havo  them  may  tear  to  com. 
murucale,  before  tficy  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  |iermanency  which  may  make  them  more  j 
deceive  ;  we  may  blainn  such  injudicious  que*-  j 


wiser  counsellors,  or  ia  led  by  tho  hopelessness) 
of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religion iste  are  so  far  from 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  'the  day 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad- 
vance  short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainly  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  tho  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  aee  with 
their  eye*,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  aee  them  got  so  much 
above  hopes  or  rears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  a  a  that  any  should  plead  I  heir  claim  to  it 
on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainly,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of  their  having  entered  in  at  ( the 
strait  gate'  which  leads  to  iL  If  it  coat  as  tew 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  aa 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fight,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself, 
—ire  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene. 
rally  obeyed,  as  to  render  '  the  narrow  way*  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge,  self. 
denial,  sclf.a basement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
undouhting  confidence  and  exulting  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religious  subjects,  though  Christian  duties,  are 
less  unequivocal  mark  a  of  improvement,  than 
whether  we  love  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  oar 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  <«od.  A  growth  in  can. 
dour,  in  charity,  in  kindness  and  forbearance, 
in  meekr.ens  and  self  distrust,  will  be  the  proba- 
ble connequence  of  a  close  examination  into  our 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con. 
kideraliou,  as  the  glory  of  that  <«od  whom  it 
may  he  at*  constant  aim  to  glorify;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  be 
not  dime  at  the  expense  of  others  among  his 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
revere  nee.  There  ia  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  thegroesnese  of  adu- 
lation ;  lift  wren  affection  and  worship;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  ia  so  constituted  aa 
«ni!»timc<4  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
engagement*;  since  it  feels  the  need  of  relaxing 


tions  In  incipient  Christian-,  who  barely  know  i  into  some  intervals  of  pleasure;  it  is  no  uniuv 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity.  |  portant  object  to  enquire   what  pleasures  are 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  view*,  and  this  i  dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
nnl  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  ii  led  to  i  ho  mod**  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli.  :  is  nut  lb*  professed  object, 
gum — M'ime  mysterious  charm,  which  ip  ton  ,  The  persons  in  question  have  little  torn  for 
high  for  her  apprehension.  Th«y  will  not  hold  \  books;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vscant 
wilt  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progrensive  !  gap  were  they  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
piety  :  fur,  with  them  growth  in  grace  m  no    lo  rational  reading?    There  is  much  valuable 


grace  at  all, — the  atari ing.prwt  and  the  goal  are 
one  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  conse- 
quences probable  follows :  she  either  falls  into 
tculier  views,  or  she  ii 


their  peculiar  views,  < 


ia  driven  to  eeek 


literature  which  occupies  an  intermediate  apaee 
between  strictly  religious  and  frothy  books. 
History,  well-chosen  travels,  select  bsafy%qfc>V*mS 
works  fasn\a\i  uoHooVi,  Vajunftnsjq, > 
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reading.  The  study  of  these  would  improve 
their  views;  and  by  expanding  their  minds,  fur- 
nish them  with  topics  of  general  conversation 
and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
charity,  by  letting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  lime,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  fills  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  by  higher  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  these  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ins;  communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect  It 
has  but  few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
mud  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  pre- 
sume to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  must  tri- 
fling ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  aro  often  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
ever  written  would  afford  no  adequate  parallel: 
and  tliey  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  their  country,  arc  frequently, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquiring  into  the  gns-sip 
of  their  own  village,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  ore  useful,  that  aro  not  profes- 
sedly religious,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
souls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent  trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  cheer- 
fulness and  candour.  Every  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid ;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
*  Spectator'  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian* of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,'  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realizing 
those  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  secret 
which  lien  unmolested  in  their  own  heart.    Such 


books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  itdaa 
ing  any  thing  from  their  stock  of  piety,  axon* 
perhaps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  wosid 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  th» 
turn  their  waste  moments  to  some  profit.  Be  1: 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  mots 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  thai 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  object. 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  thenv 
selves  as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  straa. 
gtr  not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  bariar 
been  in  the  habit  of  bearing  the  term  appUed 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  prosenptiaa, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards  finds  it  iDtaat 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  link 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  frequeaih 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  injcL 
dicious  language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  thaa 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religion  itsett 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  oat 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  species  of 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  supiciac, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  stiU  an  intents' 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  who 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  eon- 
tent  to  sunV  ;  a  persecution  which  touches  sot 
the  life  but  the  fame :  but  this  affects  only  Chris- 
tians of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  art 
considering  ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  snperioritv  in 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  esteen 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  was 
with  the  master,  so  it  must  be  with  the  servant. 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  rata  tarsi 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  h amble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseologist*  is 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacrifice! 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  fur  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  tLan  the  mind ;  it  consists  in  terms 
rather  then  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  ia 
principles;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  occasions, 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but  probably 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  pious  persons  sre  not,  in  general,  piously 
educated.  Wo  have  known  too  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man's  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
hus  been  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  toward* 
this  transmission  :  and  if  it  is  sometime*  fount: 
that  the  fact  is  as  hus  been  asserted,  it  is,  we 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  with  some 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  to  &ow  the  seed,  and  labr-ur  to 
eradicate  the  weeds;  believing  that  education  is 
of  little  use  ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  ma»l 
come  from  abovp,  and  ccne  in  God'»  own  time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  goo  I  mu>; 
come  from  above;  and  that  of  whatever  is  goci!. 
God  is  the  giver :  but  wc  know,  also,  that  the 
ripening  suns,  and  the  gracious  showers,  aad 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heavea. 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
\\\on%\>u\\n\nV\£piiXA  the  olanl,  to  fill  the  ear 
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wo  ripen  the  grain,  and  thai,  without  supersed- 
ing,  to  reward  and  blew  the  labours  of  the  culti- 
vator 


Auricular  Confeaaion. 

There  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost  too 
serious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature,  and  are  jet  almost  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
confession  the  worst  part  of  another  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  Thero  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, who  have  introduced,  what  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
—To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  false  confidence.  Under  the  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  tn  them  doubts  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi. 
ous  fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  better 
than  they  arc,  by  the  lowl  v  affectation  of  appear, 
ing  to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap. 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest  These  fanciful  afflictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  after  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend, appeared  to  be  removed, 
are  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  snd  polite  listener;  though  the  penitent 
had  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  one  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellor*,  there  is  not  safety  but  dan- 
ger.  If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  female  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
aged  divine?  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe ;  thero  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief  and  not  admiration  be  wanted ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  besought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  To  vanity,  because  they  go  away 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  exultation.  To  ego. 
ism,  because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  road  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  beat  sources,  nor 
■ 
*  I*  Deeds  la 


always  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  has  however 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which 


cative  young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson* 
Never  talk  of  younelf%  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  qualities.1 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  will  allow  the  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual as  well  aa  bodily  physician.  Now  ifa 
patient  must,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  hie 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  an  of  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor, 
1  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  ?'  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  as 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  the 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  st  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti. 
ficiai,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  formed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  at 
the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
profitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the  intention 
is  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can. 
not  but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  ad? an- 
tes^ is  reciprocal.  The  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks;  while  the  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward :  •  They  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  beard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  then 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His 


UmprafitabU  Reading. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  is 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haunts  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  il 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievous— we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  proba- 
tionary being — time  that  precious  talent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity T 
be  ooosamed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  hornet, 
or  in  frivolous  diversions  abroad,  the  effect  en 
the  atatn  of  thn  mtaA  **>  t**.  tw^  ttssawftat 
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The  difference  between  private  excess  sod  pub- 
lic intoxication,  is  not  very  material  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  example  and  the  expenses ;  for  the 
mind  is  nearly  as  much  unfitted  for  sober  duties 
by  the  one,  as  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  of  public  dissipation :  only  its  operation 
is  different  in  different  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  seeks  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
bustling-  crowd ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien- 
ates her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion whieh  is  acted  upon ;  in  the  other,  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
ness  is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
its  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
reposes  on  its  superior  sobriety ;  for,  if  the  ■  pi- 
nts are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
othor  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imagination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In. 
stances,  however,  are  not  rare,  in  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet. 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
cates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
is  readily  granted.  Many  works  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtue*,  and  fur  spi- 
ritual exorcises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  momnnt,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  the  in- 
stances previously  noticed,  yet  the  constant  ha- 
bit  performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy  ;  it 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  bning  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  arc  becoming  more  and 
more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraint?,  which 
had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  severe 
terms,  for  quoiing  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
—a  book,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modest  lady  hiiiJ 
done  so  improper  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should 
not  do  so  immodest  a  thin  or  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  misfit  be  adducsd  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  less  scrupulous. 
Wo  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the  same  timo  was 
tempted  to  send  for  Rousseau's  Hcloixe.  A  very 
little  progress  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  was  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  bavin? 
read  it,  could  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  questioned. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiosity  ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  seen 
\y\ng  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
riocked  at  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  deft. 


,  cacy  of  their  minds,  or  the  scrupulo 
their  morals. 

But  to  li.-nii  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  tes 
single  article  of  time :  It  is,  perhaps,  not  In 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  by  tot 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless  pe 
rusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  probatfj, 
far  exceed  in  number  tho*e  spent  by  the  gav  12 
more  ostensible  and  public  dissipation.  Xsv 
we  arc  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if,  to  the  it- 
count  of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  added 
the  hours  spent  by  both  classes  in  arts  of  devo- 
tion and  serious  reading,  perhaps  the  total  ag- 
gregate would  be  exceeded  in  number  by  trie 
hours  thrown  away  in  the  retirement  of  kss 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  subject,  frtn 
being  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  evince 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may  be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.  Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fictitious  writings,  not  a 
few  are  there  in  the  English,  and  still  more  and 
worse  in  the  French  a  no"  German  schools,  in 
which  the  intrigue  between  the  already  married 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  means  so  appa- 
rently innocent,  and  conducted  so  gradually, 
and  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
escape  detection.  Vicious  scenes  are  artfully 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  an 
silently,  but  systematically  undermined,  till  the 
imagination,  that  notorious  corrupter  of  the 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Such  fascinating  qualities  are  lavish- 
ed on  the  seducer,  and  such  attractive  grac*«  on 
the  seduced,  that  the  images  indulged  with  de- 
light by  the  fancy,  carry  on  the  reader  imper- 
ceptibly to  a  point  which  is  not  so  far  from  I  heir 
indulgence  in  the  act  as  so.-ne  imagine.     Such 

I  soothing  apologies  for  an  amiable  weakness,  that 
in,  in  plain  English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  is  convinced, 

J  as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ;  and  the  pol- 

:  Inted  mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of  all  others 
the  least  willing,  and  the  least  able,  to  re«i*t 
practical  crime,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the 
satyrist  of  political  vices, 

That  not  to  In*  ciirrjpt  is  the  shame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a   prohibition 

as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  softened  down  into  a 

pirdonable.  weakness.     The  stabbing  the  p.acc 

and  honour  of  the  Ir.ishind,  and   the  barbaroj* 

I  desertion  of  the  innocent  b.ibe*,  or  the  sfil)  ■  j e ■- r>- 

:  cr  wound  given   to   tho  grown  up  din^iter?,  is 

J  reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irre«i»!i. 

I  blene:*sof  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  but  too 

!  successfully  pleaded. 

j      In  tracing   the  effect,  almost  exclusively,  of 

■  the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  sooth  in? 

1  pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we  could,  were 

I  it    prudent,    produce   actual    instance*    of  this 

breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abindonment 

of  ail  the  proprieties,  and  all  the  duties  of  life; 

and   it  is  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  known 

instances  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  others 

(  might  be  adduced  as  having  imbibed    from  the 

I  same  sources  the  rudiments  of  moral  misery, 

\  vAvyOaW  aXaxtsvu^j  va«\\it&ta&  wshiI  list  of 
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divorces,  and  thus  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  circulating  library  ia  no  (infrequent  road 
to  Doctor's  Commons. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradations  main- 
tained by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  seve- 
ral ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difference.  Many  who  would  tarn 
with  contempt  from  the  card-table,  think  little 
of  giving  days  and  nights  to  these  pernicious, 
or,  at  best,  uni reproving  fictions — an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have 
observed,  often  leave  impressions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 
^  How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa- 
tions to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scrapie,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  Bat 
it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
nod  to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
strain  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  considerable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
each  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  tossy  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
and  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen. 
tie  a  censure  ?  Even  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  is  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
consume  mast  exceedingly  deduct  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
some studies. 

And  this  is  not  all. — We  hear  passages,  not 
the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet:  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
ungratefully  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 

Kve  them. — But  from  the  same  fair  lips,  we 
ar  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  ofCowper 
and  of  Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in- 
nocent and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry. — The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
strains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind- 
ed parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daughters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  unfrequently  introduce,  as  part  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charles's  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
some  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know ;  and  the  vice  in  this  cose  being  some- 
what *  refined  through  certain  strainers,'  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  remiss- 
ness,  that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
their  pareuts'  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  is  not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
cious innocence,  a  year  gained  ?  May  not,  with- 
In  that  period,  the  nascent  libertinism  be  check- 

Vou  II. 


ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  par 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead 
as  an  apology  for  their  intimacy  with  each 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent  ? 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
bat,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  this 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  father*,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hoars,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  rising  up,  rfhd 
lying  down  V 


The  Borderers. 

Religion,  and  the  world,  nsed  formerly  to  be 
considered  aa  two  different  regions,  situated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  sel- 
dom maintained  much  unnecessary  intercourse. 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity of  the  other;  which,  in  its  turn,  kept 
aloof  from  a  communication  which  it  feared 
might  contaminate  its  own  purity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  oC  neutral  ground, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasionally  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless,  produc- 
ed at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seised 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  civil, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keep- 
ing well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  sre  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  present  in- 
dulgence tempts  on  the  left,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  present  good,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating all  differences  between  the  belli- 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantages  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  see ming  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  parly 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficult?  arises  when  they  hap. 
pen  to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories 
together ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  lose  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  absent  With 
the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly shake  their  hesd  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 


When  with  the  religions  colony,  they  tenderly 
lament  the  nficftee&s  VsoyasA  obi  >&*»&<$  \1eas4 
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obliged  to  associate  so  much  with  neighbours 
from  whom,  they  confess,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  is  something 
to  be  feared  ;  but,  as  they  art  quit*  $vre  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  great  danger. — They  regret,  that  as  they 
mast  live  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac- 
tices, doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  »  One  would  not  be  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.1 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
ioining  their  enemies;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
charitably  hoping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant.  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasing.  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re. 
quires,  the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  pus  pec  t  that  the  same  fa- 
cility in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
the  Apostle's  injunction,  applying  to  it,  however. 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men.' — They  scrupu- 
lously  avoid  extreme*.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  :  between 
these  *  hades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  the 
pride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  th«y  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depth* 
of  either.     The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast' 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak-  | 
ening  sermon  will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be- : 
vond  the  usual  geoeraphical  degree;  an  amu«- 
mg  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Chihle  H-iroId.  ] 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat.     Their  intentions  , 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally  j 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movements  are  too  '• 
frequently  on  the  other.  ' 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate  , 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance  ! 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  nf  them. 
In  their  external  decorations  they  are.  not  be-  ! 
hind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friend*  ; ' 
and  truth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  that ' 
their  drc«*s  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds  ] 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of  I 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con-  [ 
sequence  is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
mart  dn  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to , 
bok  like  other  people.    It  does,  however,  teem 


a  little  incongruous  to  hear  the  language  of  «e 
of  the  countries  spoken,  even  with  a  strong  se- 
cent,  by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  other. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperamssl 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  dutt. 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  seaii 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  sat 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  personal  ornamesl 
if  habits  of  luxury,  did  not  swallow  up  lbtv 
money,  charity  would  have  it.  Charity  is  tie 
next  best  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  ooum. 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  aa  ia  commonly 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pre 
gress,  the  land-marks  of  separation  between 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  he  lost,  sad 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  liuiiutkm 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an  aai- 
cablc  accommodation  between  the  adverse  par 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
ference  nf  this  intermediate  region.  But  whea. 
ever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  always 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  brea 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  about  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demandi 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa- 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  made 
where  one  side  expects  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
where  the  other  has  so  mnch  that  mn-t  be  part- 
ed with.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
hold  out. 

But  thaVgh  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alliances 
are  frequently  contracted  between  individual! 
of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very  unequal 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  come 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,1  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  Kan- 
ners,  and  gav  attractions  of  the  other  ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy*! 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  happen*  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their 
father's  Iioupc,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  msnners 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore. 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  vnte/% 
alliance*  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one  :  an  event 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  prt»srnt  stste  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Rut  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulous 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- 
ner of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We  acVnoir- 
ledge  the  charge;  wo  bow  to  the  enrreotion: 
confessing  that  we  srarcelv  knew  how  to  ap- 
proach this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
person*,  without  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fset,  between  allegory  and 
true  history.  Wc  felt  an  almost  sinful  relue* 
tance  to  sav  any  thing  which  might  seem  re- 
volting to  those  pleasing  characters  who  haw 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  its 
dAftc\?\*v  w\vWi\  Yrclivf,  courage   to  imitate 
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them. — Bal  real  concern  for  their  best  interest* 
will  not  allow  those  who  assume  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  erroneous. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  y oar  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionable  friends,  who  'care  for  none 
of  these  things,1  have  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
society  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amutements  of  the  worldly  have  in- 
di-mnified  you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  '  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way  ;'  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  ie  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gale,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  flat- 
tered yourself  you  should  have  found  it. 

To  you  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  formi. 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three  con. 
federated  enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
wsr  against  the  soul.  We  have  presumed  that 
spin  ions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldlineas  ie  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
woild  is  the  grand  huresiarch.  There  are 
many  more  who  '  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
ef  the  world,'  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  ara 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits  ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin. 
ion,  sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger, or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 


imputation  of  narrowness  or  enthusiasm*  •  In 
short,  tboy  go  with  'the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,'  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi- 
tion accommodated  to  them  by  temperament, 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit. 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world's  side, 
fiefure  tho  world  has  timo  to  begin  its  attack, 
the  citadel  is  disoosed  to  yield-  Before  the  as- 
sault is  made,  there  is  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, a  silent  connivance  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged.  As  soon  as  tho 
trenches  are  opened,  the  disposition  to  parley 
and  to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  reli- 
gious society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  ea pressed 
in  it.  By  that  introduction  you  seemed  not  urn- 
desirous  of  ranging  yourself  partly  on  that  side. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rest 
not,  then,  in  that  low  stste  of  religion  which  as 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment; 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 


harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ;  j  they  may  come  closer  to  the  goal,  yel,  if  they 
to  take  part  with  them  would  be  going  out  of  ;  come  abort  of  it,  fail  of  the  prixo  as  completely 
the  way  :  while  to  those  who  can  contrive  to  '  as  those  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater  t 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with  '  and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  whether  wo 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  tolly 
to  add  to  the  faults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
speculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 

not  tn  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangi-  __,    „.._ 

ble  offences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi-   evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 


lose  it  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers  ; 
they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 


tion  sot  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  nut  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion  ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
—a  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief,  but  as  it  contradiets  the  maiims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 


among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin  ;  for, 
though  multitudes  may  give  countenance  to 
your  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you 
hereafter. 

Ilo  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled  course 


Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment  of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
to  present  objects,  snd  a  neglect  of  such  as  are  J  every  breath  €tf  custom — whom  fashion  leadetn 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures ;  withersoever  it  lisle th.  The  persons  against 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of  j  whom  we  would  guard  you,  thouph  confident. 
Him  who  made  it.  They  are  governed  by  other  are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
princtpks  than  those  nf  that  gospel  which  has  serving,  that  their  fears  m-ldum  lie  on  the  same 
proclaimed  that '  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  !  side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
rnuuly  against  CJod/    They  are  influenced  by    practical  errors;  these  they  soften  down   snd 


it*  opinions,  misled  by  it*  eiample,  enslaved  by 
its  amutements;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
■ease  and  good  Usee  in  qnsstian  j  last  withdraw. 
lag  from  its  pnotien  should  bring  en  them  the 


treat   with   complacency ;    these  are   tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature— weak- 
to  which  we  ere  all  liable.     Almost  every 
1  graUncatsoa.  va  \kw»  VvtA&i 
YIVj  «&QftA  \vt%*»  ***  *"*  te 
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position  and  the  meant  to  indulge  it,  if  indul. 
fence  were  a  sin  ?'  There  is  but  one  excels 
they  guard  against — an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  danger, — we  mean  a  high  de- 

S-ee  of  religion  ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
arcd,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  even  been 
entered  upon ! 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the 
heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  softened  by  the 
smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  offensive  to  decency ;  but 
we  mu»t  compare  them  together  as  equally 
drawing  away  the  heart  from  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  God.  Courteousness,  which  is  un- 
accompanied by  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  exercise 
this  Urge  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  vices, 
not  thought  disreputable  by  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  construction  on  things 
very  nn justifiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  lose  all 
their  kindness,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  religion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
enthusiasm  presents  itself— is  always  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  we  think  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  you  not,  in 
this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or,  at  least, 
to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of  piety  you  ac- 
tuilly  have,  tor  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much?' 
May  not  this  fear,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendencies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  gradually  come  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ? 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in  you :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  most  ac- 
com  pi  i  shed  mind,  stands  in  the  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  Tho  more  engaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  the  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very 
attractions,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  slooil  bt-l>vpen  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
priziof  your  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsancliried  heart; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pioti«  mind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  want  of  it. 

Bo  assured,  however,  at  tho  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
ture/ or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
grmcci  will  be  more  estimable;  they  wAU  ta 


even  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  m 
to  be  the  best  things  you  have.  When  you  s* 
less  value  on  them  yourself,  they  will  be  mart 
pleasing  to  others;  who,  though  they  will  cot 
estimate  them  above  their  worth,  will  not  depre- 
ciate them  below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  reasonab-* 
to  expect  that  Christianity  will  change  itf 
character,  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
ihe  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  induce  y:i 
to  embrace  it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  sapc 
ficial  thing  which  some  suppose,  ae  rcqairior. 
little  more  than  a  ceremonious  attendance  oa 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  viola- 
tion of  its  commands.  This  may  be  nominal, 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  tbit 
spiritual,  yet  practical  religion,  lor  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  migiii 
establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  follower*,— 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Ft. 
ther,  to  establish  in  your  heart.  He  did  art 
suffer  that  His  children  might  be  excused  from 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  Inej 
might  be  negligent.  He  suffered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hear  Hie  voice,  a&d 
give  ear  unto  His  word.1 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  yoa 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  too 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your 
miscalculation;  you  will  think  the  sacrifice  as 
small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were  worthless ; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  princi- 
ple, yet  denies  yon  nothing  which,  even  now, 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  disen- 
chants you  from  an  illusion,  and  gives  you  sub- 
stantial peace  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  you  of 
nothing  which  good  sense  and  sound  reason  d-j 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion   enough    to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.     The  struggle 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  casual 
convictions,  is  far  from   being   a  happy  slate. 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di- 
versions  which  amuse,  will  not    console :   the 
prospt-ct  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity .' 
Labour  not  to   reconcile  two  interests,  whio'i, 
i  spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irre- 
concileable. 
J      A  life  governed    by  Christianity    differs  in 
j  every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.     It  U  :~7\* 
j  from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  it*  ?-.:- 
j  suits :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealous'-  $ 
|  of  its   competitions;  consequently   none  of  f  e 
:  lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappoints; 
I  results.     The  further  you  proceed   in  lis  piin* 
'  of  pleasantness,    the    pleasanter    they   beo o;sic- 
!  III  difficulties  diminish,  its  delights   increase 
It  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better; 
satisfactions  which  depend  not  on  human  ad::.i- 
raiion,  hut  on  His  favour,   whom  to  know    ia 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  tho  great  en  J 
for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world,  wu 
already  accomplished.  Continue  not  to  act  is 
j  if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  fox  which  God 
save  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  facoi- 
A\<5V  aa^vtuvi  Vivw^VkV^  oaoaefcies   for   endless 
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happiness.  Lei  not  thaw  powers  which  were 
meant  to  iil  yon  not  only  for  the  society  of  an. 
gels,  but  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  any  longer 
wasted  on  object*  the  most  frivolous ;  on  things 
which,  at  best,  must  end  when  this  world  ends, 
^h  '  renounce  pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a 


rational,  unsuited  to  an  accountable,  and  aha 
f  ether  unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being  !  Re. 
nounce  them  for  objects  more  becoming  a  can. 
dictate  for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
light,  bettor  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tal spirit,  and  commensurate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  OX  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  •/  Human  Nmtwrt. 

Thk  most  original  French  writer  of  oar  own 
time,  but  who  employed  his  powerful  talents  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
bis  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
undeniable  troth,—*  AH  is  good  as  it  comes  out 
of  th«'  hands  of  God,  all  is  corrupted  in  the  hands 
of  man.' 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  nis  Creator ;  but 
the  second  clause,  his  subsequent  application  of 
it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faults  sre  owing  to  a  delect  in  education, 
yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  radical,  and 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 
cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  aa  enlightened  as  be  was 
ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  education ;  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  from  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  tho  goodness  of 
(rod  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  hia  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
conn  ret  ed  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in. 
deed  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre. 
cede  any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  fallen  from  our  original 
state,  and  that  this  lap*e  furnishes  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy for  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  tho  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes  :  some  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
ns  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
cuse to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
metis  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
v.  hole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it  from  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man's 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fatal  consequences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stsnees  of  sin,  individual  and  national,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
lair  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  grnnnslsss  heps,  that  this 
quality  of  inbirsnt  wrontissj  fa  singed  only  to 


the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weeknesses,  and  even 
the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  7  Whv  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat, 
ed  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why  of 
the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  seal  of  Elijah  ?  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  ?  Why  of  the  far  darker 
Crimea  of  the  other  wise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie- 
ty, displayed  with  sublimit?  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi- 
nent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 
pious kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah ;  while  these 
last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  followed  only 
by  too  frequent  sn  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  for  a  successor  worse  than  themselves  T 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal 
lapse  could  only  be  proved  bv  transmitting  the 
record  of  those  vices,  from  which  even  the  holies* 
men  were  not  exempt 

And  as  these  affecting  details  unansweraH.y 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  for  barren  doctrinal  information 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra. 
ham,  Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  these 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  con  tic 
I  tinn,  that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say, a  How  then  shall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed !  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shall  1  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  ains  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish. 
nees,snd  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  F 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God's 
grace,  acting  on  the  study  of  the  characters  of 
these  highly  eminent,  hut  not  perfect  worthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
tho  enquirer,  through  too  redemption,  wrong  hi 
fesJUejidfi^feUMoneMlam«£^»»V 
BoartU  U»  tta*  wWtanl  ^yowaoM  *oe\ 
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prayer,  to  which,  in  this  game  Divine  history, 
inch  gracious  promisee  are  made  ? 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  oack  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be. 
lieved,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  to  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical  difficulties. — Laying  hold  on  these, 
which,  often,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  be  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  wc  excuse  ourselves  al- 
together from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
fearful,  in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  lias  left  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  oyes ;  or 
ao  lofty,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our- 
■elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  railing  in  that  which  ho  him- 
self had  made  impossible  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity,  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tying  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  he  hates  7 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  tho  statements  of  revelation  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  And  is 
the  doctrine  so  established,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  ?  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  fewer  difficulties, 
clearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremacy.  Our  present 
disobedience  proves  that  more  light  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should  reject 
then  what  wc  neglect  now. — To  refuse  what  wo 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes  ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith  ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience  :  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  those 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respects 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
tho  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding*  Wc 
speak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  i!m:e  me- 
taphysical perplexities  with  which  rhe  sclio  >\3 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  emo- 
tions ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  God  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  Tho 
Unlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  tho  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
him  own  understanding.    The  one  lives  YkAiYj,1 


and  thus 'by  doing  the  will  of  God,  be  cum  t 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  bo  of  God.1 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  fear  plain  trauV 
'  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewards*  of  L 
that  seek  him ;'  that  man  baa  apostatised  fiw 
his  original  character,  and  by  it  baa  forfrfK 
his  original  destination ;  that  Christ  cams  ur. 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  croea  to  expae 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  after  his  ascenaui 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  hie  work  imper- 
fect. He  sent  bis  Holy  Spirit,  who  peribraai 
his  first  office  by  saving  to  the  Apostles  rain- 
culous  powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease  then; 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  hii  miraculous  [in 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  bat  powerfc 
operations,  and  that  in  their  doe  order, — first,  ua! 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  tear, 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracioei 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  thee,  sf 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philosophy  fc 
entangle,or  of  will- worshippers  to  multiply  then* 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  CbrJetiaairf . 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  'seem 
things,1  though  they  '  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  lor  us ;  they  teach  us  humilitr, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  they  exercae 
faiih,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  offsets,  then,  the  poorest lisus- 
ers  in  the  aisles  of  our  chnrchea  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  onto  ssJvatiav 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  few 
simple,  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  marly  is  sad 
confessors,  onr  persecuted  saints,  and  our  blessed 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  tew  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved ;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not4 a  philosophy,  falsely  ao 
called  ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposj. 
tion;'  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto- 
nishing powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men, 
at  whose  feet  the  learned  world  ia  still  satisfit'd 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  whicb 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  of  ali  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it. 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and  the 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ex 
pound  these  doctrines,  but  they  are  equally  saved 
by  them.  In  view  of  the  simple  means  of  sal- 
vation, talents  lose  their  superiority,  learning  :'-s 
dignity,  and  power  its  pre-eminence.  Wie- 
the sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  sale,  beca«j*r 
prescribed  course ;  the  wise,  and  the  dispire: 
of  tl.is  world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  absurd  it  it* 
which  plain  men  escape ;  they  make  the  rii5- 
cultics  thoy  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
less mizes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrines 
under  consideration : — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so.  Let 
ns  believe  that  such  were  bo  by  nature,  even  ih« 
best,  since  wo  learn  it  from  the  Divine  sourcs. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
\  max^  V\a  waVtttiaYkVf  witx  \Jwt  <*hoU  race. 
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All  are  willing  to  allow  that  wo  are  subject  to 
frailties,  to  imperfection*,  to  infirmities ;  facts 
compel  as  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  bat 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  Bat  to  rest  here  would  lead  as  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend- 
ere  into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ;  mur- 
der is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in  alL 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  had 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
so  common  in  the  other ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
ous offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Dirine 
law-giver,  changed  situations  with  their  supe- 
rior*, we  should  then  have  heard  only  of  their 
imperfections,  tkeir  infirmities,  their  frailties. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart  Accident  does  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  aor- 
rnption,  bat  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  into 
the  heart  It  waa  there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
cess. Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
against  God  and  against  human  laws,  which  the 
high-born,  and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest  The  fre- 
quency of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  the  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character — is  not  am- 
bition, which  knows  no  bounds— envy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor — ill 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others — on- 
governed  anger,  which  is  murder  in  its  first 
seed* ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred  1  Again,  is  not 
sensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  might  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indulge  it — is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  os- 
tentation, which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  leads  the 
necessitous  to  forgery,  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  are  now  suffering  capital  punish- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  as  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  incipient 
stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
norance, of  unresisted  passion,  produce  conse- 
•nonces  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but 
that,  we  are  placed  by  Providenos  out  of  the 
semen  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptetkn,  atunn. 


la  ted  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  oar 
lot,  might  have  l<-d  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  tho  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy  ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  great  golf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which 
has  preserved  us  from  such  temptations ;  to  his 
unmerited  goodness,  which  has  placed  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  necessity 
— *  the  devil's  plea.'  But,  above  all,  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  shall 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures, '  stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.'  A  thorough  belief  in 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more  fer- 
vently to  be  delivered  in  '  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
as  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.' 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  ne  most  also  incline  us  to  «c- 
cept  it  It  is  this  gift,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  worst  Without  this  all-powerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  the 
stako ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work  of 
the  reformation. 


False  Notion*  of  th€  Dignity  of  Man,  shown  from 
his  Helplessness  and  Dependance. 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect as  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Oar 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feods  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately blended,  with  the  subject  of  tho  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  wc  shall  have  the  less  occa- 
sion to  extend  oar  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
as  wherein  oar  true  dignity  consists.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opinioc, 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  a 
•ansa  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  oat 
raloiiif  oojnahtje,lMt  i&*«w&BftB^as2ta*^*ft> 
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?nr  dependence  upon  God,  and  an  unceasing 
aim  at  conform  it  j  to  hie  image 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  tense  of  the  sinful- 
nest  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  'They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  enlightened  !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  higrh  attainments  reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  'from  blood  guiltiness,'  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
ple of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  '  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,'  for  'the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,'  for  ■  truth  in  the  inward  parts,' 
that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  p'irdon,  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — himself  an  unsuccess- 
ful courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  wifely  and  happiness  of  a 
C:iri*tian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge- 
neral order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  '  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.1  The  hitmen 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Pitron 
invites  it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 
'there  n  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:' 
•ComiO  unto  me,'  is  his  uniform  language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
fivour,  and  comparatively  Jew  boons  to  bestow. 
The  G.>d  of  Power  has  all  things  in  Hi*  gift, 
and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  corning  s<>  sel- 
dom, or  coming  so  late,  or  staving  &■>  Mwhi  a 
whik-.  He  only  wishes  that  his  beat  !,'ifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit.  Hut  when  wc 
approach  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  on\j 


acceptable  plea,  is  our  utter  want  of  both  olais 
and  merit—is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  tin 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  oak  \ 
vour,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejecDes 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happioesi 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punish  meat 
Though  we  hare  nothing  to  produce  bat  disloy 
ally,  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  thou*' 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer ,  we  plead  im 
privileges  of  children — we  implore  the  tender 
ncss  of  a  father. 
In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  st 

Set;  in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  tervih 
e  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  re 
ceives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying-  frown,  or 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  era?. 
smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escaps 
the  vexation  of  being  absolutely  rejected  ;  evea 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,  if 
^accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  with 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  be 
no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may  be  attend- 
ed  with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhaps, 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  or 
he  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  season 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waiting 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  employed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtaining 
something  more  important ;  or,  after  all,  he  may 
have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to  turn  it  to  the 
profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  upen.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made;  and,  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mines  fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  coiiciud, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bellow.  Re- 
pealed  gifts  do  not  cxhaurt  His  bounty,  nor  ley. 
sen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  so  Vic  na- 
tion, so  fir  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  taiiy,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  conscicu?n<  u 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  lncinc 
with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his  nuk- 
ing an  application  for  more  ;  while,  oil  the  con- 
trary, (iod  even   invites  us   to  call  on  Him  f  r 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His  p.:*: 
nets  of  goodness — 'even    mercies  wLuli  hive 
b^en  ever  of  old.'  And  as  past  mercies  on  <■•.■**** 
pirt,  so,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  i;o: 
past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hine'ra-.c-* 
i  to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  li.o 
I  answer  of  fervent  prayer. 
;      The   petitioner  to  hum  in   power,  who  ma 

fbrmirly  have  offe  ded  his  benefactor,  contrives 
j  to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  representing  ti.n 
,  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The  dewul  pc- 
;  titioner  to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  lu  the  boid- 
.  ness  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries  '  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great.' 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend- 
\  cue*  <m  <i<sA  y*  Vba  <Mtl3  true  safety     depend- 
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eneo  upon  Him,  the  only  trot  freedom— freedom 
from  doubt  and  fear,  and  sin ;  freedom  from 
human  dependence ;  above  all,  freedom  from  de- 
pendence on  ourselves.  As  pardoned  sinners, 
through  the  redemption  wrought  for  them,  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig. 
nity  they  had  forfeited,  so  those  who  are  most 
destitute  of  the  dignity  which  arises  froi::  this 
dependence,  missing  the  reality,  deceive  tiem- 
selves  with  the  shadow. 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  whioh  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  built,— even  he  who  does  nominally  pre 
fhn  to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
yet,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
it ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  its  truth— such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  cure — will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
alone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  aus- 
aupect  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  nature, — as  our  not  being 
able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 

The  obligation  of  Prayer  univereal— Regular 
seasons  to  be  observed. — The  sceptic  and  the 
sensualist  reject  prayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu- 
lation, to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest  The  pro- 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  •Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and* upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.' 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  be- 
cause it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker*  '  I  know  you  not,'  must  as- 
suredly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *  know  not  God.'  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
can  exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  hot  they 
exclude  themselves  from  his  favour. 

Voi.IL  2H 


Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also, 
unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should  fee* 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-days  by  raising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday — which  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, let  men  talk  as  they  please, — they  dese- 
crate the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  tor  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become  liable 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  t 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times;— the  seasons,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harvest, — all  set  an  example  of  undeviating 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking, 
be  the  only  disorderly  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherevcf 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  gift ;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  whioh  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doe- 
trine,  which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoso- 
phical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system. — They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *  whose  temple  is  all 
space;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human  ' 
heart  They  put  Him  as  tar  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi- 
dential care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  in- 
terest in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying;  but  that  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  in  with  them  very  orooiematiasl 

In  any  ease,  however^  they,  axe  ejs*u«l  <&*>*> 
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ness  of  superstitious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limi- 
tation, of  stated  seasons,  and  regular  devotions; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  paltry 
concerns,  though  he  himself  anticipated  this 
objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
'He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  ho 
hoooureth  me.' 

One  says  As  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  arc  His  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  tha 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  in- 
stability, and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of  the 
Saddocean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti- 
bly confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
Bat  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  these  men  who 
overlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into,  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible — should  not  at  least  attend  to 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common  ob- 
servation ;  we  mean  the  confirmation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  their  avowal  of  moral  evil,  their 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  suits  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  nature,  their  practical  and  pru- 
dential maxims,  where   they  have  an   end  to 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  Xenaphsc'i 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Qutntilian's  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopm 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  suca  t 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer  *  he  wouk 
emancipate  him  from  any  such  humbling  prac- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent worth ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspec*. 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  ail,  mutt 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  ha 
niilistion  more  profound,  in  self- renunciation 
more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  enquir- 
ing minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy, as  well  as  those  more  favoured  men  whs 
raw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  disian: 
perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illus- 
trious spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which 
you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  bars 
received  from  Him  who  cannot  lie.  the  assur- 
ance that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  tniih 
after  which  they  *  were  feeling/  they  should 
find  it!  How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apottle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians — he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  what  he  taught 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immortality  which  the  gospel 


;  revelation  has  brought  to  light  I — but  with  wha: 
pursue,  an  interest  to  gain.  Do  not  similar  j  unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
j-ulcs,  applied  to  Christian  principles,  and  de-  He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it :  that 
livered  in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that  !  He  who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it '. 
our  Divine  teacher  '  knew  what  was;  in  man  V     :  With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  hive 


In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  arc  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who  reject  ,  duties  of  devotion  ;  the  habitual  indulgence 


transport 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
j  reproof  and  a  tender  invitation — *  Ye  will  mi 
I  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  havo  life! — '  Ye 
,  philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri- 
dian splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  will  ys* 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  £rcat  a  salvation  '■' 

Rut  if  prido,  tho  dominant  intellectual  ?!n, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the    huiniiiatiu^ 


them,  vvc  have  «u  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who *  believed  the 
prophets,'  in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  con- 
version, he  most  judiciously  introduced  the 
great  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins  and  justi- 
fication by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhoniax  in  question  were  co  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 


the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves   an 
cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from  pra\er. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  cnjov:no:.\ 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volup- 
tuous life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  everv  t:ni:» 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights 'of  ib.il 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  v.- hi- '.: 
makes  it  so  slippery.  Ho  is  lost  before  he  u*il* 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plup.jy?  zi 
once  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  J.i-jvp. 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  list  7  s 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  dcstrucli-.-a 
is  equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.     He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 


of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  mote  toYieTO  \a>NAO,QTvm<roX  <&  wxoxA  ^Vas^la  with  a  kind  of 
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orderly  practice.  Ho  enquires  father  what  is 
decent  than  what  ia  right,  what  will  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  hii 
own  class,  rather  thin  what  will  please  God. 
Hi*  object  in  to  make  the  moat  of  this  world. 
Silfinhness  has  established  its  throne  in  hi* 
h«-art.  His  study  is  to  make  twry  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni- 
ence, or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring. 
\y  Ire* pacing  on  the  lawa  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  i«  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions; 
but  though  thin  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  w  itch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motivea ;  tor  the 
main-spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  *>g'>ing  aa  j 
well  as  the.  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
withnut  devotion  ;  given  alms  without  charity  ; 
subscribe*  to  public  institutions  without  being 
intcrestril  in  their  prosperity,  except  aa  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
mnies  he  knows  will  he  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes,  of  mA,  without  being  attached  to  any  ; 
he  doe*  them  favours  without  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favoura  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  exerts  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

rruycr  enters  not  into  his  plan — he  haa  no- 
thing to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself—  thanks- 
giving i«  Pit  ill  less  his  practice,  for  what  ho  haa 
he  deserve*. 

Ho  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  ia  to  obey ,'  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
the  most  unlimited  ohcdiciico.  He  respect*  the 
lawa  of  the  country,  especially  such  aa  guard 
properly  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both,  lint  as  to  the  laws  of  (Sod,  he 
thinks  tl^y  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  tin;  rich,  to  puni«h  the  vicious  p-ior.  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  res|H  t-tii  some  of  th*  commandment*,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
rij«Mfi..ii  shah  not  steal ;'  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  «iy*  'thou  shalt  not  covet*  might  be  ex. 
punged  from  the  decalogue. 

If  von  happen  to  sprak  of  the  helplesancss  of 
:iiin,  h"  thinks  you  are  alludiug  to  homr  para* 
'.vtic  ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  «  groat  man  ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
voiir  opinion,  for  he  r***d*  tin*  Newgato  calendar. 
H'it  of  sin.  as  an  inherent  principli*,  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  sin,  eicept  as  it  ilisturhs  sitciety,  he 
knoA«  nothing;  but  religion  an  a  principle  of 
urtion,  hut  priyer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
gp-urd  of  h-i'tf*.  he  neither  knows  nor  desire*  to 
know.  The  fttrrun  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
witVi'if  it ;  why  should  Ik*  ruffle  its  placid  flow  ? 
why  should  he  break  in  un  the  course  of  enjoy- 
iiit'iil  with  self.impnwd  austerities  ?  He  believes 
him-  !f  t.i  be  respected  by  his  fi-Hnw-men,  sud 
the  fiv-rirof  (tod  ia  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  Ilia 
real  cSaneier  the  great  day  of  decision  will  die. 
w>ver.    *ni  then  be  will  have  two  characters. 

1  Soul  Uke  thine  esse,  thou  hast  much  goods  \ 


laid  up  for  theev*  is  perhapa  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  fur  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  mvL  ia  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights  * 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goods  are  laid  up.'  Thou  fool .'  that  soul  which 
thou  wouideat  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  claasea  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  doe*  not  believo  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  (tod  ia  such  a  ono  aa  himaelf,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying, 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  die 
dry  dutica  of  devotion;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 

Error*  in  Prayer,  tthieh  may  hinder  it*  being 
an*wered. —  The  proud  man'*  Prayer. —  The 
patient  Chri*tian — False  E*cu*e*  under  the 
pretence  of  inability. 

A u.  desire  the  gills  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  (Sod.  If  wc  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake :  when  ahall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe. 
rience  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it-  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hcaits  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  jo>l  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  ami  alleged  diaappointment  ? 

Wo  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than  to  »ub- 
mil  our  will  to  it  aa  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  do 
not  now  im-o  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  ho 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  efTect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  tn  inform  us  of  the  man* 
ner,  or  the  lime  of  his  operations  ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  ua  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  ia  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

I'udi-r  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  nur  rcpinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  declaration*  of  the  (»"sj»el  arosuro;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  (»od  in 
Chn»t  Jesus,  for  his  uiorcirs  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  ia  di.Hap|K>iritrnent,  we  maybe 
assured  that  it  is  not  beeausn  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  hut  because  we  are  wanting  to  oiirst-lvrs. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,'  will  not  rut  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  i:ive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies,  mark  their  wanderings,  defect  and  la 
ment  their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  Il  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly  trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  or  at  is, 
prayer,  lbs*  Oms  ojvraeX  ^ffostos*  vus**A  ^ 
ptmyct  mi«  to  Wfaw  **  Veto  'ta*  ^«wNs\.   'fea*»~ 
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mm  and  pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions ; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  the  world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  yonr 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  yon  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  ?  How 
do  yon  know  that  if  yon  had  persevered  God 
mif  ht  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  ?  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wisdom  fore- 
seen they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurking  behind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  vir- 
tually saving,  there  is  no  God  to  bear,  or  that 
a  He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  7  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He 
neither  grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not 
accurately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good ^f  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior  and  un re- 
quested things,  as  was  the  case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  no- 
tice it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  roust  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to  prevent 
our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes;  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if  he 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  '  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness  ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
vention of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  wo  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or,  if  wc 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  bo  sur- 
prised if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally,  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
thai  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
out any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without 
mny  concurrence  of  the  will,  without  an)  con- 
*eot  of  the  affections  7    For  do  we  not  some- 


times implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  whici  ti 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  ie  not  tak 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  auc- 
tion, which  we  ourselves  are  not  giving  Is  ov 
own  requests,  even  while  we  were  in  the  acts 
making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lolling  thenar- 
science,  hardens  the  heart.  The  tank  is  per 
formed,  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  resvl 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homaff 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  en  expedient  Is  pv 
eify  Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  disp> 
sitions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  te  evident  tor 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  bf 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  seansk 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
e  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  wny  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  yonr  am- 
ers,  and  His  intercession  for  their  aecepuoet. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  vt 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  vhiti 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  must  not  never  ms  nwdia 
lion  from  his  atonement  All  His  divine  ofiea 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony «  but  in  iassps- 
rable  union.*  Or,  perhaps,  yoa*have  used  tat 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's  sake,  or  as  in 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  is> 
ploring .  his  efficacious  graee  in  changing  year 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  yonr  son. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  ■»<Ki*HrnT  ev^lirtfi*** 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  ere  always  farm- 
ing good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  nuke 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  intentioat, 
not  acted  upon  when  occasion  invites  and  dstj 
calls,  will  not  lessen,  bnt  inflame  the  reckoniof . 
For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  resisted  iht 
offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  ?  And  may  it  not  in- 
duce Him  to  withdraw  bis  blessed  influence*, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected ' 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serioui 
exercises  ?  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  falhert 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal .' 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lighuv,  lha: 
name,  which  is  above  every  name  7  lie  wk* 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  7  and  if  be  ha* 
heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name  used  by 
the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  impreca- 
tion, will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  a5  s 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  intercessor  ' 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox, 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confidtf.. 
no  intrcuty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  howewr 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  in£=- 
cntial  faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living 
devotedncss,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holioc* 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obe- 
dience to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.— This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  whi:J 
you  may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  <:' 
the  gospel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  tberr, 

•  We  observe i  with  refret,  that,  in  manj  form  r.f 

pravur,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more  frrcuen:  > 

iraptored,  than  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  merit*    H- 

\w^v*M,«axj aVNi^Vwtorassor.  bat  iJfeJT^^t^ 
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lor  that  it  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual  be. 
lief,  your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
auch  effects  are  mi  Me,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  principle*  we  defend,  are  not  thoae  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  ia  ao  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  saving  him 
a  feeling  tense  of  hit  misery,  hia  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate deliverance  from  it ;  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  ape. 
cimeoB  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always  thank 
(>od  that  he  ia  not  guilty  of  adultery,  or  extor- 
tion, to  which  vices  be  msy  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  him.  Yet 
is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro. 
claim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to  bring 
in  his  comparative  claims,  aa  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he  never 
disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  re- 
mind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  per- 
sons who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  selfish- 
ness may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  msy  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
Che  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble,  ft  is  the  abasement,  the 
Couching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
Che  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  God's 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  your  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
self  with  the  paralytic  on  his  couch,  with  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way -side,  with  the  labourer 
in  the  mine ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys  ; 
on  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic 
governments;  on  tlie  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  ain  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer;  think  *on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride  into  your  pray- 
or  if  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  uude- 
served  mercy  of  God,  in  riving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  sound  at  all, 
fcend  in  the  saaae  stoat  Both  aro  the  offspring 
*/  genuine  religion,  both  nurtures)  by  cordial 


prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumstances,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Roth  ema- 
nate from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment ;  it  ia  satisfied  under  every  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  him  to  nave  given  the  more  aa  the  lees. 
That  ia  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy 
aa  the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  m 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  hie  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  it 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 

it  is  the  Lord Shall  a  living  man  complain  f 

is  his  interrogation.  •  A  good  man,*  says  Solo- 
mon, '  is  satisfied  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  kit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  with  kimtelf,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  hie  heart,  which  is  he- 
come  a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  hi 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  •  shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hsndof  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,*  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence. Content  is  si  ways  praising  God  for 
what  she  possesses;  patience  is  alwaya  justify- 
ing Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  effectually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart.  How  are  they 
generated  T  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alive  T  by  heart-felt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Lord  gave,*  but  it  ia  only  Christina  patience  can 
say,  'the  Lord  taketh  away,'  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift  The  con- 
tented, patient  Christian,  haa  the  same  keen 
feelings,  th*  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  for,  though  his  passions  are  regulated  by 
religion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  iky  will 
be  dtmt%  ss  it  is  the  patient  Christianas  uneeas 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  hie 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  line,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  ie  the  principle  which 
rego'atea  his  lift,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  •  Peace!  be  still!*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sab- 
mission  does  not  adequately  express  hie  feel- 
ing*. We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  aa  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
mar  he  mere  aenuiaeeenco  id  the 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wa 
MM  of  <M\  wnfti  *»  7i&M**3rttfsn»  <en\ 
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only  yields  to  the  dispensation,  bat  adores  the 
dispenser.  He  not  only  submit*  to  the  blow,  but 
vindicates  the  hand  which  inflicts  it ; '  the  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
ehastiser.  *  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  be  afflicted.'  He  recurs 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray ,'  and  al- 
ludes to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  Buffering,  he  prays  also  that  it 
may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
the  trial  till  he  baa  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  tho 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrong 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Mot  being  accustomed  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you  would  wil- 
lingly expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is  unreserv- 
edly let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained,  will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  arc  explicit  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  merely  the  coin  milting  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hoar  me.'  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption  iu  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inlcr- 
poso  between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  doci 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentance,  deep  self-abb  seine  nt,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication fox  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant,  impure  thought*,  habitu- 
ally fostered  by  the  imagination,  arc  more  live- 
ly to  start  out  into  action,  aro  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  fin,  than  many  who  in- 
dulge them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  'secret  sins;'  these,  he  was  probably  con- 
scious, had  led  to  those  •  presumptuous  fins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  embittered 
his  lifo;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  lea«t,  the  dangers*  to 
which  they  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watching  with  prayer.  j 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than  ■ 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu-  j 
nishment  of  sin.  But,  if  you  stop  here,  your  do-  I 
votion  is  most  imperfect.  If  you  do  not  also  ! 
pny  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  domvnvou  I 


over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go  naA 
further  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They  tcea 
to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their 
rond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  emcrifissf 
and  lustrations. 

|  Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  hro 
,  many  intimations  in  their  fables  ;  for  what  j 
|  fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  hub 
j  ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  abiorc 
but  amusing  mythology.  The  eternity  of  their 
punishments  is  strongly  implied  in  the  insatia- 
ble thirst  and  un gratified  appetites  of  Tantaki; 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  flowing  water 
and  those  tempting  fruits  which  hang  in  ha 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable by  beholding  tho  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.  The  profit- 
less toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efforts)  prove  their 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment  eter- 
nal. The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it  was  to  br 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  wai  io 
have  no  end  ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held  by 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  o 
this  blind  mythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  must  uuweariedly  fer- 
vent in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  dominion  of  thst  sin  which,  if  no: 
forsaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  you  depre- 
cate, and  which  will  never  end  ?  But  roch  if 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  res- 
pite, that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  in  better  not  *  to 
be  tormontod  before  the  time.*  How  many  ntv 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  had 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  they/  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  !  But  with  vou  it  is  no!  re: 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  gracr,  which  to 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  part.  Use  it  then  with- 
out delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying-  up 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray- 
er,  the  duty  i«  accomplished  with  the  ta«k,  tho 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  ti> 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  datv  o-iite 
distinct  and  unonncctrd  with  any  other"  Tnev 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrence*  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  praposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  its 
operation  is  to  be  scrn  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling*  the  tongue,  in  chrckin;.  n~! 
only  calumny  buj  levity,  not  only  impure,  b-it 
vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  af  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  o  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  iuq-enuitv  on  '.hit 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  rel'gior. 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  compkis! 
they  are  n  :t  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  eri«?3 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  wore, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  «%l"i 
name?  (Jod  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exicL.'v 
what  wo  can  do,  and  loo  just  to  expect  from  in 
what  we  cannot. 
ThU  nretonce  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
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like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so  potent, 
if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an  enchan- 
tress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding  to  it ;  by  insensibly  forsak- 
ing Him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
logies for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  in- 
ability to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
enemies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
irresifdible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtually  saying  4  greater  are  they  who  are 
against  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  ?* 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
conquered  by  our  own  consent;  we  surrender, 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hit  grace 
and  glory,  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
ovcry  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
to  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves? 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist- 
ance then,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
souls  may  present  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified; 
it  is  '  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.'  It  is 
by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayer.*.  And  what  a  final  consummation 
is  it  thai  obedience  to  tho  will  of  God,  which  is 
our  duly  here,  shall  bo  our  naturo  hereafter! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come  a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
happiness  ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause  it 
to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


God  our  Father.— Our  Unwillingness  to  please 
Ifun. — Forma  of  Prayer. — Great  and  Little 
Sin*. — All  Sin  an  Offence  against  God. — 
Benefit  of  Habitual  Prayer. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
jf  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  there- 


fore can  only  say,  /believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  hie 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  tie,  continued  through  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or  of 
affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  majesty 
or  benignity ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  con- 
solation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  Father  ;  it  in 
eludes  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep. 
tance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  in 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  feeling  that  is  affec- 
tionate. It  inspires  fear  softened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
est  imago  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resem- 
bles the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  own  children.1 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  *I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth!'  and  in  the 
1 7th  of  St.  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth,' 
was  tho  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring, 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show  himself  to  all  ae 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and  support  ? 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  won- 
ders  of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned.  He 
still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  his 
call  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay.  He  waits 
for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He  pardons  us  ;  if, 
when  we  return.  He  receives  us;  if,  when  in 
danger.  Ho  preservos  us  from  falling;  and  if, 
when  we  fall,  He  raises  us? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  tho  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had 
so  notoriously  offended,  yet  lie  felt  that  the 
endearing  name  of  Father  had  an,  ttagtfifisjt 
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thai  might  plead  forgiveness  of  his  offence, 
though  be  fared  not  for  a  reiteration  to  affection 
and  favour.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired 
to  a  place  among  the  servants,  while  he  only 
humbly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  recon- 
died,  beloved  child. 

Yot  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  softened  into  lore,  or  allured 
to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only  slight  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benignity. — What 
God  has  done  for  us,  and  what  we  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves 
with  shame.  What  we  think  we  do  for  our  own 
benefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so 
earnest,  so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God — which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves— is  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
self-denial  if  it  be  for  God;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa- 
there;  if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  promised 
rtjeotnpence.  But  we  think  little  of  any  pre- 
■ant  privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  but  for 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  be  evident  differences  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  for  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prayer  can  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be. 
long  to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  particular  tempers,  which  we  wish 
to  cultivate  and  improve  ;  in  this  case,  wo  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  from  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  accident  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
gratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  every  new 
situation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday  and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  circumstances — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks, 
riving ;  and  to  express  these,  tho  use  of  stated 
forms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad. 
vantage,  as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the 
giw  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  and  the  ad- 


dition in  secret,  of  particular  clause*  of  prist 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficult  to  fisi 
where  gratitude  is  really  felt. 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruption  will  poev. 
fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  bomblhf 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tart 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  then. 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider i 
contrite  confession  of  the  sine  of  the  heart,  and  sf 
the  daily  lift,  an  indispensable  pert  of  their  dsv» 
tions.  But  God  will  charge  nmnr  with  sin  vat 
neglect  to  charge  themselves.  Did  they  attest 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  cooecience  not  hit 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  omisrittu  alone,  sf 
even  their  best  days,  registered  and  presented  ts 
them  ;  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  cata- 
logue for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  lav. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem. 
ber  that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  n  gractoos 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing-  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem- 
plary life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarous 
treatment  of  bis  brave  general,  in  first  dishon- 
ouring his  wife,  and  then  exposing;  him  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bat. 
tie— yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 
blood-guiltiness,  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 
1  against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  1  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  win  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins  ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
over- correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father,— a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  wlio  con 
eiders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo- 
dined  sins ;  it  in  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  the 
omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
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f  For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 

t  quantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  constitutes 
its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  interior  degree  which  is  cherished,  will, 
without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  when- 
ever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
self.  For,  howe?er  oar  compassionate  Father 
may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  bow 
can  we  expect  Him  to  brgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  T  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action,  to  which 
circumstances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering— -the  very  petition  to  oar 
Heavenly  Father — 'deliver  ns  as  from  evil,' 
forcibly  felt  and  sincerelv  expressed,  may  pre- 
serve  as  from  being  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
not  the  praying  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,'  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  7 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  act  of  thanksgiving 
tends  to  make  as  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer :  the  more  fer- 
vent the  praver,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanct\fieationy  newly 
adopted, — The  old  one  of  Promeeive  Sanctu 
JUation  newly  rejected*— Both  Doctrine*  in- 
jurious to  Prayer.— 8L  Paulo  Character^. 

Wi  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion of  one  in  the  folds  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  road-book^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sue- 
picion  of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledged  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  be  raises  his  own  fanciful 'superstruc- 
ture, but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and  to  bum* 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctrtf  e  is  to  exaH  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  establish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.  For  if  the  Saviour's 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  be- 
liever's  righteousness,  aa  to  become,  in  the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  4  whereof  to  glory,'  and  any  fur- 
ther  attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  common  sense  aa  well  aa  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it- 
self; for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  were 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su. 
perfluous  wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  injudi- 
cious and  ill-u  formed  by  retaining  some  little  . 
vestige  of  the  t/uth  thev  bad  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
glory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
in  effect  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him. 
It  is  a  fearful  fact,  that  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  '  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!' 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  tike-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  left  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offend* 
ing  God,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  on  him 
for  *  more  grace/ 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an. 
other  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  oaow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ'    The 


preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  existence,  that  there  is 


no  ouch  thing  as  progressive  s*nct\fication.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  left  behind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  its 
founder  ahall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  rood 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 

en. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume;  for  what  be. 

■at  of  the  spacious  prannwof  beij^'tNW** 
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ed  from  day  to  day  ?*  what  of  the  precept ■  to 
increase  and  abound  more  and  more  V  what  of 
the  incessant  inculcation  of  this  command,  re- 
peated  in  all  the  various  forms  which  language 
could  supply  ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
variety  of  the  illustration,  nor  oC  the  language 
which  conveys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  tho 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer- 
vent prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre. 
sent  doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing  to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Biblf  flic  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
leant  from  that  Bible,  that  diffidence  and  reve- 
rent ral  awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, a  humble  withholding  from  intruding  into 
unrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  for  the 
glorious  things  which  arc  revealed,  best  become 
blind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  ? 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  tho  useless  interval  of 
life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  lifo,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  decisive  moment  of  complete  sanctifi- 
cation  and  our  closing  scene  ? 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive hoi  inc. 4s,  is  the  progress  itself.  The 
man  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
such  tiling  as  motion,  made  tho  most  definitive 
answer, — he  t;ol  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busy  current  of  Hie  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  the  sustaining  feeling :  not  of  in- 
dependent, but  of  infused  strength.  Hope,  which 
is  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit,  but  stand  still.  •  Is  this  all,'  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  ?  *  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  ?  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  l>cing  a  fixture.'  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
some rc|>osc. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown  tempta- 
tions may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support.  With  that  sup- 
port promised  to  prayer,  though  *  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,'  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  our 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  groat,  but  with  the 
grace  of  God  they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God 
is  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
nim  at  on  assent  above  our  promised  auppoiV. 


In  aspiring  to  reach  a  visionary  devotion,  re 
lose  the  height  we  had  actually  gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  eu 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Par*: 
fable.  Doedalus  was  not  only  made  a  prisoocr 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  hie  own  pmjectin:, 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theological 
metaphysics,  he  was  no  sooner  involved  in  in 
maze*,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  ftiD 
wilder  contrivance.  But  his  next  invention,  h» 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  securr  his 
flight,  in  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  their 
insufficiency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  prescribed  region  of  safer, 
exposed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  the 
sun,  as  a  punishment  for  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneously 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  ever; 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  life 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare, whereas  in  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace;  the  Christian  would  have  no  more  *o 
tompt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  resist,  in 
short,  earth  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive. — The 
noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  attaining  their 
perfection.  This  analogy  subsists  in  nature, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  alien- 
able period,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incapable 
of  addition ;  when  our  duties  will  be  finUhed ; 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  such  a  pilch 
as  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  at  to 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd. 

Saint  Ta ill's  conversion  was  indeed  instanta- 
neous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Vet  thu:i^h  it 
was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar  !•■  it- 
self;  though  the  shining  light  from  heaven  sur- 
rounded him  ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  hir.\*e!f : 
though  his  natural  sight  was  taken  from  him. 
preparatory  tc  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  eys  : 
though  his  change  was  of  this  distingU:>!i<Ki 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  ?  So  Tar 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out,  'Lord,  whst 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Thus  wo  see.  lisat 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  prayer ;  prac- 
tical prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sancti  h*  cation  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  apv  un-J 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  heroic 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  o;.o  unv. 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  deptnd  on  hi< 
own  safe  stale,  it  was  the  divinely  illumin-teu 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  he  spend  his  after-life  in  self-sat:? tac- 
tion and  indolent  security  ?  Did  he  ever  ei-3<e 
to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  ?  Did  he  ever  ci  use 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his  most  e>'.i- 
bILshed  converts  ?  Did  he,  in  the  confluence -j:1 
supremely  eminent  gifts,  ever  cease  himself  n 
pray  ?  Were  hit  exertions  ever  abridged  *  his 
self-denial  ever  diminished  ?  Did  he  res'  satis- 
fied with  present,  though  supernatural  attain- 
ments? Did  he  remember  the  things  which 
ntct«  Vjfchvftd  I     Did  he  live  upon  the  good  he 
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1  had  already  done,  or  the  trace  he  had  already 
1  received  7  Did  he  count  himself  to  have  attain- 
1  ed  ?  Did  he  stop  in  the  race  eet  before  him  ? 
1  Did  not  he  prese  forward  7  Did  not  his  endea- 
vours grow  with  hia  attainment!  7  Did  not  hia 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip  both  7 
If  As  feared  being  a  castaway,  after  the  unut- 
terable things  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  after 
the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  1  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  find  it  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  '  continueth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  slready  gone  back. 
— This  glorious,  because  bumble  Apostle,  went 
on  in  progressive  sanctification,  he  continued  to 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
tho  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Cn/istian.  It  was  humble,  fervent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation, infused  and  sustained  by  '  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them- 
selves,  and  for  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  *  he  bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man ;  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  mipht  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  that  they  might  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.' 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that  prayer 
which  we  are  commanded  continually  to  repeat 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
perpetual  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced strength  than  we  have  jet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because  he 
must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Christian ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
'  fighting  the  good  fight,'  is  not '  finishing  our 
course'  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance,  Providence  assigns  us  new  employ- 
ments, new  trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vering progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  ao 
on  unto  perfection,  if  weare  stopped  short  by  the 
fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  already  reached  it? 
There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
sacred  canon  ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  truth  from  the  additions  acd  muti- 
lations of  bold  intruders;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  '  to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
shall  take  away  hi*  part  out  of  the  book  of  lift.' 


Character  of  that  who  expect  salvation  for  their 
Good  Works. — Of  those  who  depend  on  a 
Careless  Nominal  Faith. — Both  these  charac- 
ters unfavourable  to  Prayer* — Christianity  a 
Religion  of  Lone  which  disposes  to  Prayer, 
exhibited  in  a  third  character. 

Wi  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with- 


out neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its  efficacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice ;  opinions,  which,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fear  or  trembling ; 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look- 
ing unto  God  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.' 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  this  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill- understood  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  wc 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself,  because  he  thinks  his 
truBt,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  leas  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su- 
periority as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
profession  ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  evident,  that 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
formed  by  that  sound  class  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition  ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  tc 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds ;  which 
shall  wo  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  after  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
apiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men,—4  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  fo 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad  ■ 
dieted  to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against 
them,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation, 
is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  lift 
at  Christ  baa  given  us  both  the  <ywsssssAsAN>o^ 
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the  example  to  lead ;  that  command,  of  which 
the  language  was  always  one,  '  if  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandment*;*  and  that  example 
which  presents  each  a  tissue  of  holy  actions,  aa 
nothing  but  Divinity  could  exhibit,  yet  enlight- 
ened and  aeaiated  humanity  may  and  moat 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  thia  command  and  thia  example,  devo- 
tion waa  alwaya  indiaaolubly  connected. — Pre- 
viously to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for  the  due 
-  performance  of  praver,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  aa  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  *  when  we  pray,' — 
*  After  thia  manner  therefore  pray  you.9 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct.  Thia  faith, 
with  its  practical  consequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  fervent,  spiritual  praver. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  thia  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  ia  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  beat  action  will 
not  save  the  beat  man,  there  ia  little  hope  of  its 
efficacy  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  Question  ia  charitable ; 
bat  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
— a  too  common,  but  moat  misleading  motive. 
Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
usual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale  against  a  bad  one ;  per- 
haps he  hopes  that  his  acta  of  benevolence  may 
atone  for  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
giving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The  passion  of 
shame  sometimes  operates  usefully,  and  every 
passion  being  under  the  control  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  docs  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  lender  and  kind,  though  yet 
un sanctified  by  religion  ? 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action  ? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  ? 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
ful account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
would  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong? 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better?  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
good  actions,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
usual  order,  for  the  stream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knowa  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actiona  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
mm  are  bad,  but  may  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
frtme  mm  mmj  lead  him  to  examine  ti»  \ito 


principle  of  action,  and  thus  to  find,  that  though 
he  has  unhappily  began  at  the  wrong  end,  that 
the  right  end  is  not  even  yet  unattainable  ?  Whs 
can  amy  that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  examine 
hia  own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  be  will  be  taught 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  be  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  eitrj 
hopeful  appearance.  When  be  sew  some  eymp. 
tome  of  goodness  in  the  young  Ruler  *  He  loved 
him.'  But  hie  amiableneee  woe  not  religion 
Though  hia  obedience  to  the  commandments 
waa  leas  defective  than  that  of  many  a  high 
professor ;  like  others,  who  confidently  trust  ia 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  ia  to  bs 
feared,  so  moch  for  improvement,  mm  from  a 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
commendation — he  inquired  what  waa  yet  want- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  hie  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew  that 
hia  love  of  money  waa  greater  than  bis  love  of 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  thia  promising  charac- 
ter was  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  he  wanted 
was  more  than  the  many  things  he  possessed. 
He  failed  in  the  trial  He  had  some  concern 
about  his  soul,  but  more  about  hia  money ;  *  bs 
went  away  sorrowing,*  because  he  could  not  se- 
cure the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  as,  as  much  a  test  of  character 
now,  aa  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see  a 
man  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  predomi- 
nant sin  that  wo  can  venture  to  hope  that  he  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  that  he  is 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zaeeheas,  who  proba- 
bly set  out  worso  than  the  raler,  obtained  this 
grand  victory  which  the  other  missed. 

This  promising  young  man,  in  proclaiming 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  how- 
ever, boast  of  his  devotion ;  yet,  in  so  moral  a 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  was 
altogether  neglected — but  it  most  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  says  kthis  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  is  far 
from  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  slave  to  ava- 
rice can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  seeketh  to  worship 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctiflcd,  and  the  life  unfruitful,  the 
prayer  has  not  been  ■  the  effectual  fervent  praver 
which  availeth  much.' 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  tho  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  is 
determined  himself  to  be  right.  He  divides  the 
difference,  and  adopts  half  of  the  scheme  of 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubts  their 
unassisted  efficacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  ho. 
nours  the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidence  in 
His  sacrifice;  but  it  is  not  a  full,  entire,  unmea. 
sured  confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  so  far 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvation 
that  he  cannot  be  saved  without  Him,  but  dar«s 
not  trust  Him  with  tho  whole.  So,  without  in. 
tending  to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  o£ 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  waa  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  satis. 
\  fatXtan,  fat  tat  %\na  oC\ha  whole  world.  He  pro- 
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poses  to  contribute  hit  own  share  to  a  contract 
of  his  own  making,  trusting  that,  as  the  Saviour 
knows  he  is  not  perfect,  He  will  graciously 
supply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  working  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  charac- 
ter, if  he  bo  sincere  in  his  desire  after  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  so  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
faith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
faith.  He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  bad  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Sirsons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  that 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect  This 
sacred  principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart— that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
faith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  liveth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  are  unavailing — without 
which,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.*  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitute  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  God  'even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude, when  we  shall  wake  up  after  His  like- 
ness. For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi- 
tion, is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child;  trans- 
forms  Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — This  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  easy,  obedience  plea- 
sure, submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this  *  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  round  hie  own  utter 
insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  newly  converted  ■pottle,  who 


had  doubtless  previously  exercised  a  regular 
but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  have 
been  said  of  him  before—*  behold  be  prayeth  V 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace ;  he  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  felt  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  its  necessity,  but  its  efficacy ;  gradually 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged;  to  his  rectified  optics— 

•  trees  are  become  men.'    He  now  exclaims, 

*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast'  But 
though  he  has  left  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  left  off' working,  that  he  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  be  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility has  completely  led  him  to  tHb  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  is 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  is 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forgets  it 
is  his  doty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  hie 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  lime  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la- 
ment the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divino 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  and  more  sensible  in 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  is 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feels 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  hie  Di- 
vine Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the 
same  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  mercies 
— he  retains  Him  in  his  understanding,  by 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelli- 
gent faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him- 
self, in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  his 
will,  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  ever 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Him.  Thus 
all  bis  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summons 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord.' 


Prayer*— The  Condition  of  its  Attendant  Bleo 
oingo* — UoeUn  Contention  about  Termt. 

Mm  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
~  Messinn,  are  there  not  certain.  W 
%nAiwaVwa%WTk%  ^weAav  ^\msb^  *— w 
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to  have  brought  more  reproach  on  those  who  use 
them  than  thi  ir  harmless,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat, 
ment  on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
arc  reward t  and  conditio™.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  t»e  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con. 
vejed.  In  the  legal  sense  they  are  jery  excep- 
tionable, for  in  tho  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  onrtflcei. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition :  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in. 
dude  both  the  condition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualizes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  reoompencc; 
the  specific  rcco  in  pence  to  the  specific  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
rewards,  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
God  is,'  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  he 
is  a  re  warder  of  them  that  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  God.' 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalm?, 
prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  com-  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 


He  had  made  no  use  of  what  was  committed  b 
him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promises,  'is 
him  that  overcometh,*  repeated  with  such  un- 
wearied iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
Saint  at  Patmos7  What  is  it  but  a  beautiful 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards,  closed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  *  he  that  orercomela 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  sod 
.shall  go  no  more  out.*  If  language  more  dear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produced, 
we  confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  tbem. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disinterested 
of  men,  look  to  tho  recompence  of  the  reward  ' 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moeea,  •  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame  V 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  aad 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  acd 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  consolation  of 
tho  Christian  sufferer  for  righteousness  sake  to 
the  end  of  time. — Let  us  not  then  forfeit  oar 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

4  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Christ's  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  wherein  God  promises  heaven  to  all 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  hy  other  names, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — There 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seed 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  we 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true, 
arises  entirely  from  God's  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  hij 
own  engagement.  He  has  Himself  said,  *  rait  i- 
ful  is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  u«  by  the 


declared  that  •  they  shill  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.*  j  death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it  dedu-Vs 
Their  coming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac-  I  nothing  from  the  sovereignty  of  God.  All  the 
cepted.  *Rcst,'  again,  is  the  consoling  promise  .  promises  are  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
which  he  makes  to  'the  heavy  laden'  who  come  I  by  an  insulted  King,  who  condescends  t>  cSVV 
to  him.  '  He  that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour,*  :  a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  de- 
is  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  tho  '  *'  '  -  ■  ■  ■ 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion ?  The  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
*  Yc  will  not  come  to  me,  that  yc  might  have 
life.'  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  pec  the 
I/>rd ;  without  faith  it  is  irn[)ossihlo  to  please 
God.'  Do  not  these  imply  th*»  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  t?mp?r  ?  State  the  ques- 
tion  thus:  Shall  wo  bo  heard,  if  wc  do  not 
pray  ?  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  wo  do  not  re- 


serve nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  n-"»- 
thing.  Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve 'if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  dene 
amiss  f  yet  he  declares  that  punishment  :s 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  ir:.  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Sim.  Tie  at- 
tainted rebel,  instead  of  disputing  atoiit  :'■.* 
terms  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  pro?  sir.j 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  what  thi 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  hangs  on  a  f.:.:i 
pent  ?  i  belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  ■.•* 

1  Ey1  hath  not  seen,  r.nr  car  heard,  the  thing?  i  not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  the  duties  lie  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
hi:n.'     It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  the  ■  onr  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let  in 


condition  of  obtaining  th  •■«■?  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 
as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 


remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  bv  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  build 
up  onr  faith  which  is  we:ik,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful   king. 
He  enacts  laws  at  a  wise  legislator ;   still  the 


Huble  companion  was  a  conditional  paniihiraiklAoYa   tvntaBiMioNr]  \n\ttt\$M«  %x«    continually 
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breaking  out ;  to  check  which  the  sovereign  pro. 
poses  terms  as  proofs  of  oar  allegiance.— He 
does  by  no  means  annex  miration  to  them,  but 
he  requires  them  as  marks  of  oar  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  oar  faith  and  of  our 
submission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
themselves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish, 
ed  by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences*  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  bat  by  this 
excessive  affectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  all  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
speculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac- 
tical, is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  bat  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  frequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri- 
gid human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
lue it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  disco- 
vers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
so  favourably  discovers  to  as  oar  spiritual  ex- 
igencies, nothing  can  quicken  oar  petitions  for 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  Excuses  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer. — The 
Man  of  Business. — Case  of  Nehemiah. — Pray- 
er against  the  Fear  of  Death. — Characters  to 
whom  this  Prayer  is  recommended. 

There  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  bat  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
as  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  griot  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  oner  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  ap  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages' — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  bo  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  waa  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly •  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,'  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  request.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  doable  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  bo  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  dots  not  at  all  infringe  on  hia  reU. 
gbm  rjrttoto  tjiasD^*\ta*ttirafc^>*^F* 
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a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
dav. 

Now  it  it  a  lerioaa  troth,  that  there  it  oo  man 
to  whom  prayer  U  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anzities,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
rout  application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engsge ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

what  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
tion 7 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.     It 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  m 
event  which  happeneth  to  all, — '  it  is  appoint 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  ragged  rsk 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  weO  ■ 

4  Tbt  paths  of  glory,  teed  but  to  the  grave' 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  femx  of  deal* 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  bat  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over, 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint 
ed  for  all  living— we  are  put  in  mind  that  ■£ 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  wbat 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro> 
clamation  7  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  glow 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  melancholy ' 
No:  be  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  a* a? 
to  moral  goodness  therefore,  •be 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  as  to 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.' 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  east  mea, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sap- 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  bat  this  boastful  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  beinf 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it  Others  of  a  less  con- 
fident, but  not  more  serious  oast  of  mind,  take 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
thoughts,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  resec- 
tions should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,  in- 
deed, from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  un- 
pleasant subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  eflbrt  betrays 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  believe 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  con- 
tinue eagerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  are 
always  sliding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  but  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer  :  but  we  know 


would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to  j  that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  without 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive  i  accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour-  |  thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
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ney,  to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 


l  fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudence,  so 
.  to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  in  an  nm-re- 
1  pared  state  of  mind ;  and  that  fear  will  alwavi 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  the  pre  pa- 
,  ration. 
j      Prayer  against  tho  fear  of  death,  by  keeping 


up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality,  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  inlima'.s 
stances,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer  j  attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  qui: 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an-  .  By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judff. 
other,  hut  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under  ,  we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  :"o? 
every  alteration  of  circumstances.  ,  an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there  \  more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought  j  may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting.— 
— .  ._  l :.—j      va.-  w..  _.!.-• j:„..:.-:      Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  em phati call/ 


not  to  ho  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissiini- 
larity  of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 


remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  deaiL 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  all  our 
natural  evil,  and  practical  offences  are  derived. 


ditho,  in  wh>' .  *  hey  must  all  meet ;  one  tXate,  \     un\  ^X.  na  wA\«  %jumsXna*d  t»  think  of  death 
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ib  *  detached  and  separate  object,  as  the  mere 
insulated  circumstance  of  its  closing  our  eyes 
for  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accustomed  to  che- 
rish j  let  as  not  think  of  it  onl?  a*  a  consign- 
ment to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  bat 
let  as  ever  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
consoling  assurance  that  to  the  real  Christian, 
its  sting  is  drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart 
with  boundless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  op  in  the  mind  the  anticipa- 
tion of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world  shall 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  op  the  glorious 
prospect  of  that  eternal  day  which  shall  know 
no  night. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  *  race  may  pre- 
pexe  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an. 
swer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind ever/  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

To  the  mr  of  opmUnef,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain  ;  H  will  remind  him  of  laying 
op  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  ofyouthful  orenly,  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  most  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption,  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  men  of  genius,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  iu  his  teal  to  writet  had  neglected  to  prey; 
who  had  thought  little  of  any  im mortality  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
be  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  then 
the  praise  of  God!  how  fervently  will  be  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  msy  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  he  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he 
*  give  glory  to  God,  before  bis  feet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains !' 

The  mam  of  bmainett,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verts of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  most  find 
time  to  die— be  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
ful  period, '  when  nb  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish*' 

The  smm  »/ nfeetnr*,  alas !  what  shall  we  amy 
(or  kimt  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
gradation in  the  nwrml  scale;  ho  bee  not  eve* 
human  sopports;  be  baa  rabbet] 
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of  the  ordinary  consolations  reeorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefitted  soeietv— what  shall 
we  say  for  him  7  If  he  pray  nut  for  himself,  we 
most  pray  for  him — with  God  all  things  are  pot. 
sible. 

The  patriot,  indefatigable  in  the  public  set. 
vice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  hot  neglect- 
ing  the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lofty  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religions  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  un blanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faith  fully,  not  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer  gfortooo 
in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  king,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  God  and 
himsolC  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  servo  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mora 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  boor, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  'pride,  pomp,  and  dreom. 
stance  of  war,'  braver?  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  romemuered---nobly 
remembered,  his  coantry,  and  his  immediate 
doty  ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


• What  pity 

That  ws  can  dis  but  oace  to  serve  oar 


atryP 


yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mav  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  ton 
most  successful  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  its  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  T  May  be  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  be  cannot 
save? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  be  never  en- 
tered  the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  bis  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
pressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
to  be  encountered  in  the  solitodc  of  hie 
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spirit-stirring  dram;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation;  with  no  object*  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  tor  a  peaceful  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  6eld,  may  bring  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  be  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


The  Consolation*  of  Prayer— IU  Perpetual  Ob. 
ligation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observ. 
ed,  as  to  convenient  seasons  for  prayer,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
iflg**  DJ  gradually  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  wakeful  and  even  painful 
nights  to  devout  meditation  and  praver.  By 
doing  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
pleasure.  The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
Mason  of  heart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
consolation.  Solitude  and  stillness  completely 
■hut  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
impertinences.  The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Being  in  the 
universe,  who  never  si um beret h  nor  slccpeth, 
is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
even  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours.  The  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
highest  exercise,  but  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
from  the  exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more 
readily  ascend  to  their  noblest  object.  Night 
and  darkness  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer  dis. 
guises.  We  appear  lo  ourselves  more  what  we 
really  are.  This  detection  is  salutary.  The 
glare  which  tho  chocrful  day-light,  business, 
pleasuro  and  company,  hud  shed  overall  object?, 
is  withdrawn.  Schemes  which,  in  the  day  had 
appeared  plausible,  now  present  objections. 
What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least,  ; 
seems  to  require  deliberation.  This  silent  sea. 
son  of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
any  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main- 
:ained,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
'ilose  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day : 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  on<*e  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  bo  tempted 
to  exclaim  '  would  God  it  were  morning,'  the 
very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of 'all 
image*.  The  quick  mind  ihooU  fonraxdYwrotk& 


this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley  of  '£§ 
shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  on  ward  to  the  jsr. 
ful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  anticipate 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  wee> 
ing  and  no  more  night — no  weeping,  for  Gofi 
own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears;  no  niffcL 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light. 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  langmr. 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patterns 
is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  striking  insiaeei 
of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
ses.  In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  hs 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.* 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate  Fa- 
ther will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in  i 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  lan- 
guid sufferer  who  offers  it.  God  wants  not  to 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  remembered, 
to  be  loved,  to  be  sought 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly/  prayer,  toot  m 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely  de> 
ficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afford 
you  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  most 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you ;  and 
whatever  are  vour  wants,  there  your  resources 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  psalmist  make 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  Jif  ht  are 
both  alike !  ■  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  ia 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  was 
waking?*  'In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaims, 
4 1  commune  with  m^own  heart,  and  search 
out  my  spirit.'  And  of  this  holy  practice  was 
he  so  little  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  it.  *  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnifY  Thee  in 
this  manner.'  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet — *  With  my  soul  have 
I  desired  Thee  in  the  night.' 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  speci- 
men  of  experimental  religion  in  the  world. 
They  arc  attended  with  this  singular  advantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to  Him.  This  de 
lightful  interlocution  between  the  King  of  Hints 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promise, 
of  help  implored  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
ness pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
shown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  prostration  on 
one  part  and  encouragement  on  the  ether,  o:* 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy.  L.ii 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  S*- 
tween  sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lii":«ihe 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  mc*te]»- 
vat  in  or  communion  with  his  Saviour  and  his 
God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  hero  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
sutTering  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  prayirg 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart — that  very  sazicu- 
ty,  and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
life-blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplira- 
tion  in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex- 
pressions in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  graterul 
^tajat,  %x*  mote  easily  committed  to  the  memo* 
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ry,  than  im pressed  upon  the  heart  And  is  there 
not  wine  danger,  (hat  not  only  the  mere  for- 
malist,  but  cvon  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
tu  himself  sentiment*,  declaration*,  assurances, 
and  cm  fort*,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  ?  For  instance  ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
if,  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  fable,  he  had 
•hot  hi*  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  re. 
peat*  with  complete  sclfappli cation,  'Lord,  I 
am  nut  high-minded  ;'  the  trifler  says,  *  I  hate 
vain  thought*;'  the  irreligious,  'Lord  how  I 
love  thy  law.*  He  who  at'Idom  praya  at  all, 
confide  11  tly  repeat*,  •  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc- 
cupied in  thy  statutes.'  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  sclf-coiu- 
piai.-iiicy  deprecate!*  avarice,  as  if  tho  anathema 
again t.t  it  had  ever  opened  cither  his  heart  or 
his  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  feelings,  senli- 
nicnts,  and  principles  may  sink  into  the  hard 
heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  into  him- 
self, to  compare  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
reads,  and  by  discovering  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  his 
eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubling,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling {MiiiUMit;  n»t  indeed  doubting  of  the  mcr- 
cii>n  of  (tod,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling urn  so  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther than  from  any  criminal  unbelief.  Here 
on  it's  iu  to  your  relief  a  whole  host  of  gracious 
promise*,  peculisrly  adapted  to  vour  case.  The 
tender  iuugts  of  Mho  smoking  flax,*  and  *  the 
bruised  reed,'  the  promised  acceptance  of  '  the 
contrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart*  But  be- 
yond all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
greet  Huh  Priest,  that  '  he  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.'  Touched  with  them, 
not  only  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
actual ii ted  with  grief/  but  now  when  he  is  even 
*  ascended  to  tho  glorv  which  he  hod  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began.* 

How  soothing  is  thi-i  expression  of  the  Divine 
compassion  '  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing,  it  is  (ho  fteling  of  our  infirmities. 
Ife  was  in  all  point*  tempted  liko  as  wo  arc 
Tins  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy  ; 
lie  not  only  suffered  but  was  templed  ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  lui  its  limitation  :  fir  he 
wus  without  sin.  He  knew  tho  condition  of 
'  being  tempted,'  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  is  this  feeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
huu  -uch  an  in  limit"  concern  in  the  feeblo  tear- 
ful Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre 
si  iki\  snd  saves  the  in.  What  a  striking  con- 
r.riuatum  uf  (he  MuM.d  truth,  that  in  all  our 
at  flu  lious  I10  \%  adlirtcd,  is  the  awful  interroga- 
tion, '  Saul,  S411I,  why  persecutes!  thou,'— not 
my  church,  but  'msT 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
■pint,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
•now  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  foIL  lb  has  heaped 
jp  words,  ho  has  crowded  images,  fat  has  accu- 


mulated expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  arc 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  bo  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  tho  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation, '  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !'  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  domand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostss  of  the 
Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consoling.  He  denomi- 
nates him  'the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,' 
*  the  God  of  hop?  and  of  peace  ;*  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peaco,  and  gratitude  unspeakable 

Rofum  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  p^paps  you  are  easily  sa- 
tisfied with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  yon  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  onlv  being  who  is 
not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  thou  that 
hear  est  prayer,  why  onto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
come  ? 

But  though  God's  pardoning  grace  knows  no 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
f  rcsaivc  in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  anv  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  for  that  full  and  perfect  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  T  It  is  vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt 
offerings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers 
of  oil.  God  desires  nut  to  be  paid  for  our  par 
don,  nor  profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  bat  he  prescribes 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  *  Re- 
pent, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament;  but  when  to  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them  !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  ran 
express,  they  arc  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  them  can  wash  nut 

But  be  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  nav- 
known,  and  w|  nYsaea  taa  vtvifaft  «K  ^V"  *'** 
unfbtl,  or  he  Vj  vital*  \\  V*  wt«jtw\tA^  <*  \*'W*s* 
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uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  aoch  an  at- 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  bat  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro. 
▼idence.no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
tsjose  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
eeived  no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
■ingle  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  the 
confession  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv. 
ing.  To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  toisSo  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
oar  actions,  a  rule  to  oar  thoughts,  a  bridle  to 
oar  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
check  to  every  evil  temper,  then, some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you  so  tiresomcly  recommend.     So  far 

from  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  :  bute  to  the  present  comfort,  but  to  the  eten.ii 
could  hope  to  hear  of  a  bo  ing  brought  to  such    benefit  of  each  other, 


against  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  i! 
lurements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustik 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diS 
cullies ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  tk 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  :bi 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exbili rating  to  the  soil 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  the  oaiy 
employment,  we  had  almost  mid,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part.  In  praise  «c 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  moat  purely  dki&- 
te rested  of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  wiuW 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  oat 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.  Prayer  b  tse 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  tbes 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  as- 
known  even  to  the  angels.  They  are  anrauea 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us/ — Prayer  » 
prospective.  Praise  takes  in*  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  put. 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessings.  Prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven, ■  praise  is  alrtacj 
there.' 


On  Intent— ty  Prayer. 

Tri  social  affections  were  given  as  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  Tie 
charities  of  rather,  son,  and  brother,  were  be 
stowed,  not  only  to  make  lift  pleasant,  but  lo 

make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  mifht  cor- im- 


perfection of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  pcrseveringly  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  most  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
discontinuance  would  bo  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  others  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 


These  heaven- implanted  affections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  praye r 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  carina 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  amo- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  is  alwayf  ;'-. 
our  power  to  bring  them  before  God  ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  our  scire*.  TV.is, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable  obligation.     It     is    a    duty   wh,( 


•sing  praises  unto  Thee, O  Thou  most  Highest;  brings  the  soeiaF  affections  into  their  hi^h^t 
he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  '  exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocal!*  pa.: 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  j  and  received. 

night  season.'  The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  or;  It. 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as  '  that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  zr- 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than  '  ini»  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  »>? 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing  numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  intfrc:*- 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  dc  |  sory  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  thf  instant 
lightful  in  prayer.  Bui  since  he  began  to  feci  j  of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  EM*h.  -r 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  mo*t  substan- !  the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Mo***,  w:t: 
tial  blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to  J  other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  *»=:? 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the  ■  manner. 

promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this  j  Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham**  praT?: 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa-  j  did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  poiJjTK 
tisfactory,  none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do  ;  city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  ?:•: 
without ;  none  that  so  effectually  raises   him    it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and   the  rx- 


above  the  world,  nono  that  so  opens  his  eycB  to 
its  empty  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
look  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  lving  va- 


cessive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Jaajrv : 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  rig-htr- 
ous,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preserratin 


DtUei;  none  that  can  to  poweifulVr  d»eik4V]am\wia^«T^aS«o.a>wiOjQf  of  the  IN  vine  appr> 
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bation  and  a  striking  encouragement  to  persist 
in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  bis  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  fain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  anv  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.' Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin. 
oerely  for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  mote  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 

Jenuity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
Ding  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear 
those  tremondous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.' 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  poor  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  oar  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  ? 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  great 
~iches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.  Yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
nnk.  and  especially  of  riches,  Is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  from  spiritual  exercises,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

Let  as  then  fervently  include  among  the  ob- 
jects of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac- 
knowledged in  prayer : — for  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him.— Strange !  that  the  very  overflow, 
ing  cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgetfulness !  strange!  that  prayer  to 
God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  tye 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequalled 
rhetoric  was  always  wsrmed  by  a  deep  sensi- 
bility, and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religious 
feeling — the  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  au- 
thor of  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France : — 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  neces- 
sary as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  these  oar  often  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing  langour 
and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui- 
tion defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  con- 
trivances of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment' 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays— be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  your 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  pravers  of  others ;  vet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  lender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
oar  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be* 
qneetbed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  hie 
Divine  master  oatfiaczom>*hall^%u%i*fra»*>u 
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tsmaoasfmverimeJf? 

iim«  ie»%ion  is  leelj  aseosas  toe 
eeraeet  oasire  of  nr  swerfts,  it  vifl  iaevitabl j 
aseosas  tae  grant  Mom  of  oar  lives  ;  the  cm 
■  taecsOysslmmotsii  e*i<msK»of  theotaer: 
mm  ■.■■■try  the  wKgiooof  Ibkirt  ami  lifrl 
won  ■roawto  that  prayer  by  wnieh  botb  have 


•f  WOO*  met  dmnge  God 
iimmssisaby  His  Son, 
oor  entive  sstsioii  a  Hi* 
worts  of  ismairstina,  *  Bo  pot 
MOi^BfhttiMI  goodifol;' 
in  ?  giro  diligence  ;*  •  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation;' 'God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love;'  'bat  when  ye  have  none  nil, 
say,  Yo  are  unprofitable  servaata,  ye  have  done 
that  whioh  wat  your  duty  to  do.* 

Bat  i£  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  nnpro-l 
Amble  servants,  what  aball  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
latrit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  dearly 
■sent  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
■Man!  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  bis  oause  ?| 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  tied 
was  not  exceeded  by  bis  devotion,  and  both 
gioriooslv  Ulustratod  his  dootrines,  and  eon- 
firaied  his  divinity.  Until  we  make  then  our1 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  illostrious  genius  is, 
said  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  Ave  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
mg-hoose,  the  eourts  of  justice,  the  professions! 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  roily  accomplished  what  it  was' 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  Ian. 
gunge,  but  of  its  spirit:  the  fermer  is  frequently 
us  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  benmsmei  but  the  latter  is  of  univer. 
Wasnasm  teste 


dlspo&liioni  which  it  is  toe  otteejt  of  _ 
communicate,  ihould  be   kepi  alive  in 
and  brought  into  action  to  its  a  flairs-     1 
integrity,  the  veracity ,  the  justice*  the 
the  liberality,  the  wstchfuJneav 
the  candour  towards  others,  aD 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  " 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the 


of  At 


Though  we  hare  observed  000004  that  1 J 
rather  tlie  spirit  than  the  language  of  reApcs 
that  should  be  carried  into  buaixsaaa,  jot  wo  oo> 
not  forbear  reg retting ,  that  wo)  soosn  la  easier 
much  from  the  aober  nangee  qf  ew 
Formerly  testamentary  instntan 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of 
aiona.  They  were  aJso  made  I 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at 
with  s  devout  offering  of  the 
gave  it  Indeed  ii  ii  diiRcuIl  lo 
man  tan  write  the  words  my  U 
a  solemn  reflecliun  on  that  £uf 
inevitably  fallow  it,  and  in  tip 
he  la  making  it  Mav  not  this  sXar  sasea  01  ma 
practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  dociae  of 
habitual  prayer."  -mmmmmmmmmmmmmmma 

Bui  what  lair  opportunities  Wave  eertaia  of 
the  great  officer*  of  the  taw,  eapecteUv  is 
Uieir  thargrt,  of  giving  to  then)  s  solemnity  la* 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frrmoeairj 
to  the  awi'ul  trutus  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  a  wakening  ippealato  tlka  ooaecaemea  saouM 
fail  of  their  effects  on  too  noliappj  coonatf  to 
whom  they  are  addreasL-o1,  tWy  roar  be  of  in* 
calculable  bene  at  lo  some  of  tho  itoicervos  per* 
sons  present  A  counsel,  a  cantioo,  a  reproof, 
tnd  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
pies,  end  thus  coming  from  a  aav*wawiuu  fa 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  from  not  being] eipected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary*  The  terribly 
affecting  circumstances  of  the  monmmJt,  tme  ap- 
palling scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  ua- 
ipeakable  weight  lo  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion, He  who  is  judging  the  sjssjsjsjjssjoj  rav 
lator  of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  represents  live  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
aad  dead  and  will  himself  soon  bo  judged  by 


twifl 


*  T  set;  te**e  le  1 
this  head,  by  qneit or  a  1 
tralv  IMfw^  aarrisiier,  with  tn  extras!  I 
of  one  of  the  fwitrti  men  oTcyuramr- 

■  Of  lst#  y»srs.  it  hs§  hwn  Lba  flwbioa  (fhr  Uwrf  it  s 
fishtail  even  in  tnelsttan  of  a  man**  Nn)  ttt  omil  Uww 
tnferon  rvrambtes,  I  etm^cg  myastf  an  approver  sf 
them,  *■  Mievini  it  to  he  uaeml  lo  ins  ma  ■  tviaf  sHs> 
ttves  of  the  tei tiler  to  drew  their  attention  to  tee  n*- 
niawtoii*  c^n-«|iwnesi  ofthe  snssatioa  «r  *,>ut  aad  hesv 
st ssaams c^imsvesviMMtv  swiivwettssn.'  t^tbeas- 
towina  extract  fton  the  will  of  tan  lam  At* ,  Bevhe.  H 
wi«  be  inert,  that  hii  vnliay-ats,  on  «B»  aoJaVeeiaodei 
wilh  thow  show  timm^,  *  Flret  icerwOlsst  u>  ihv 
aeelent  food  and  IsaaaMe  eustom,  af  whieJi  my  kwan 
sad  eadentaodiDs:  iveenitse  tie  srassisiy,  I  sasawam 
my  soul  lo  God.  hosiac  for  Hie  mercy  taronaa  the  omif 
ixtfriu  of  our  Lonj  sad  BsTfour  Jesse  Christ  Mw  mwy 
1  ywire,  if  tdmld  <he  tt  any  alee*  farytnasawseat  as 
in  irsnmort  ihitbar.  (hai  act  athsswfevj  10  a* Amhad  si 
the  eturah  of  BsciwisafM.  near  m  the  bodies  of  my  ems 
«asf^ag*wlMTdMrcsls^iasJ||icsa»itysiii*s| 
thst  as  we  hasaUTwHOpiiaxii  salty  l — 
mt  hate  pert  is  fim  tewar 
waV^a.vovas>3la. 
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Him,  a  consideration  which  mikes  bis  respon- 
sibility peculiarly  tremendous.  • 

But  to  return, — Though  we  must  not,  in  ic 
commodation  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
unnecessary  seal  against  abstinence  and  devo- 
tion, neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
makes  so  indispensable  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  some  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where- 
as  prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  sets  the 
machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir- 
tuous action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
infallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
substitute  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
her  children  in  full  employment.  It  finds  them 
work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
*I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
morning  by  prsyer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 

eilse  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
oly  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work  growing  up- 
on him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  exsct  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  pro- 
crastination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest. 
Here  he  finds  work  for  overy  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to 
pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  hit  good  ones  engender 
self-applause,  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

*  The  late  Lord  Kenyon  was  neither  afraid  nor  atha 
ned  to  introduce  both  the  doctrine  and  lantiiasje  of 
Christianity  on  these  ueesitons;  and  we  haw  lately  mi 
other  valuable  instances  of  the  adoption  of  this  practise 


into  bigotry  ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  freeze, 
nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience at  the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  con 
ceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  is  wrong,  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
bis  warmest  affections  are  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  God 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Ho  prays,  as  well  as  strives, 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  own  faults  may  make 
him  more  humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  'thought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre. 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  ore  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  moro  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  nave  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps,  the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  mado  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
fnm  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,'  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  hit  heat  azv 


tto  praise 


eetoifve,heis 

iu^stovofeohng  any  joy  fa  vulgar 
>biot  iannilbls  to  lb*  him 
of  those  wto  axe  ptnissd  by  others;  but  though 
—       t  to  tto  good  oofafan  of |O0d  SBOn, 

I  toohtafa  ft, ii  d<*  ft*  end  for 

lywMtMjwwirii  Hfa  ambition 
■  of  a  higher  order,  hasMekiAier  aim.  Tto 
■ffiito  of  man  oannot  osAisly  n  spirit  vufah  nuns 

Bo  ft*  that  If  ho  hod  bo  ou  oat  vunrty,  tto 
oooodooooooi  of  toot  alone,  would  to  eonfeisut 
to  oot  hioi  om  Ma  guerd,  to  oufaken  Mm  fa  prey- 
orvto  caution  Mm  fa  oooifaotr— Ho  does  not 
AvfooJtotoooftonaayotboriotfWibWrioe; 
oo  o  single  enemy  ogofaot  whioh  oo  io  to  oo  on 
KM  waft**,  tot  oo  toot  riot 


i  oH  too  virtoes.  AaBMtf  tho  ofao  of 

,  ho  knows  that  •tbfa  Mad  goeth 

r  pro  jot.*    Won  to  moon  H  ooid 


Every  ■ipiniua  of tto  first  stirring  of  vanity 
fa  himoolf,  esneVMmwHh  deeper  prootratSoo 
before  mo  Motor.  Lord  wtot  fa  ton!  otoB 
tto  praise  of  ofenWcionti 
fa  too  nostril*,  wtooo  ashes, 


lii 

i  to  Mfa. 
gloi  with  My  own,  which  moy  even  before  my 
own  bo  consigned  to  kindred  duet,  shall  hh 
Moles  to  of  sufficient  potency  tooodoDfor  tto 
humility  of  i  being,  who  it  not  only  looking  for- 
ward to  tho  opptaooo  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  tho  throne  of  God,  bat  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himsolff 
When  those  with  whom  ho  ocemsioneJIy  mixes, 
r  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 


ooo  the  praying 
tto  world,  they] 
glee,  the  secret  < 


little  suspect  tho  frequent  strug- 
t  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
devout  and  conscientious  life,  hot  he 
•  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  be  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
tbot  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  expres- 
own  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
more  superfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  hb 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  be 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  for 
general  practice, — He  who  could  have  multipli- 
ed to  any  extent  tho  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  five  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga- 
ther up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  ho  might  set  an  example  of 
prayer  in  every  possible  form,  He  had  previous- 
ly bU—ed  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre. 
sooting,  fa  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 


rol  admiration,  how 

fat  doom  lotto  plainest  oj 

oaldotyof 

■otter  oH« 

■auiNj,no 

of*  utooyee  afoot 
•r,  end  tto  _ 

of  tor  MuejcnV  fa  a 
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no  Hi 


To  a  wmloly  men,  hfa 
thank  is ;  to  o  good  man, 
sessthFoo^afatoejedtoi 


ef  the  sanctuary .    Tto 

only  oo  to  sees  ft  fa  others;  oisi 

in  tto  rank  above  tto 

In  hfa 
sees  little. 


febours,i 

though  roof  is  one'  of  tto  too 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  jot  tthoMsoetu 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  end  ■then  rob  in  to  • 
feeling  being,  who  is  coosciooo  of  tto  fallen  con. 
dition  of  his  mortal  nature  in  el  its  woohoooo 
and  imperfection.  Best,  thsrofcse,  io  of  itaalf, 
a  promise  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  aim  de- 
sire to  depart  and  to  bo  with  Clwfat,  ovon  fade- 
pendently  of  his  higher  hope.  Tto  joy  una 
able,  the  crown  of  glory,  and  oH  those 
splendid  images  of  the  bfassodnoos  of  h 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.  But  it  fa,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  o  mors  indosnuto  on- 
light  He  adores  without  roily  rsjsnpaos^ondiog 
the  mighty  blessing.  But  tto  nrsenioe  of  root 
is  more  intelligible  to  tho  heavy-laden  Christian; 
he  bettor  understands  it,  beeanoo  it  is  oo  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  want  and  fadings :— 
Mir  is  notour  rest  It  offers  tho  relief  longed 
for  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.  He 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  end  rest,  and  Hfa  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  hen  von  under 
this  imsge  more  frequently  then  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  pre  soot  state 
—a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  end  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles. 


Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  more  rarely  to  persons  of  hi^h- wrought 
feelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a 
trary  character,  it  is  a  never-failing; 
,  a  tome-felt  solace,  the  object  of  hi 
tor.    What  a  support  to  to  porous 
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M     tffect  of  righteousness  is  quietness  and  assur- 
.1     ance  for  ever !' 


The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  model  both  for  our  devo- 
tion and  our  practice. — It  teaches  the  duty  of 
promoting  schemes  to  advance  the  Glory  of 
God. 


,  It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  op  pe- 

titions for  tbeir  •  objects  to  present  to  them- 
,      selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
r      the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
,      they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among .  the 
services  done  thenlf  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.    Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever  in  the  fulness  of  bis  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily  depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamina?  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind  Him  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
their  due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
gTeat  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  course  offer  for 
ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed, His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an- 
other book  was  opened ;  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
Vol.  II. 


books;  were  judged  according — not  to  tbeir 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.'  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe- 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
rcientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  omr  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ers and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quently are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,'  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  4  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,'  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  glob©  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that •  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  pray  that  *  His  will  may  be  done/ 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that '  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.*  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantly  desire  of  God  in  our 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.* 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  its  efficiency 
by  our  influence :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscienoe,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  ?  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per  to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  *  found 
fighting  against  God  !* 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Christians.'  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians these  assertore  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolaters  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical  ef. 
fects,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselvea 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounoes  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
punishments.    WhAl  msaa^  \i#*«^£*st  N&tss*. 
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ton  all  these  social  duties  are  trampled  on,  all 
the  suggestions  of  natural  conscience  are  stifled, 
riles  the  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody 
are  offered ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  bat  enjoined ;  they  do 
not  violate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of  it 
Surely  then,  politically  connected  with  them  as 
we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave  them  in 
their  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pate their  dreadful  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  stilL* 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way  to 
throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
cool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  us, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous  ;  God  must  bring 
them  about  by  a  mircle.' — God,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duced Christianity  by  miracles,  but  He  esta- 
blished it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
Eerogative,  but  man  is  his  instrument  Had 
e  not  sent  His  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 
frobable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
'on l us,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christiani- 
ty to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  equally  the  effect  of  divine  grace, 
I  hid  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
wlini.  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  most  unre- 
lenting warfare,  in  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  arms  against  her,  so  that  she 
could  emphatically  say,  *  there  is  none  that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou  O  God—.'  When 
it  might  seem  business  enough  for  any  but 
Christians  to  lako  circ  of  themselves,  even  then 
Britain  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruitless 
object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Hun  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Not  to  redeom  His  sepulchre 
from  in  fide  In,  but  to  communicate  to  them  the 
tilings  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  redemption 
through  His  blood.  Is  it  not  tlio  effect  of  grace, 
and  si  ill  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subsequent,  while 
their  fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and 
their  rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  opposing 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  by  one  universal 
feeling,  simultaneously  to  rise  up  in  one  com- 
mon cause  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty 
object — when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mination of  war  was  to  disseminate  the  gospel 
of  peace  ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  Cud  was  to  publish  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment of  good  will  to  men  !  Let  us  not  then  in- 
dulge groundless  imaginations,  as  if  miracles 
were  wrought  to  justify  indolence  !  as  if  a  man 
v.'ere  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac- 
tivo  agent  ..f  Divine  Provident. 

The   miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem  rn- 

her  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirmation  of  | 

the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual  j 

instrument  of  conversion.     Many  rejected  the  j 

gospel  who  saw  the  miracles.    The  miiactea; 


wrought  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  tie 

apostle's  'speaking  boldly  for  the  space  of  tarn 
months,  disputing  and  persuading   the  thicp 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.9     They  did  mi 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  na 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  spaa 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  hi*  nu- 
l  sion, *  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  oar 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'     Nor  did   they  prevent  kj 
|  thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  tw 
Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.     Here  we  be 
hold  the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  missionary— 
of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

'Many,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Botkr 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,apd  that  evil  is  n 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  ao- 
spsringly  lavished  on  the  moat  sober  and  veD 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptarei 
abroad.  We  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er- 
rors inseparable  from  all  great  undertakings, 
every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  ar/enU, 
have  been  carefully  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triumphant, 
ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  •  But,'  says  the  profound  prelate 
above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mis- 
sions, preached  before  the  venerable  society  tor 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,*  '  many 
well-disposed  persons  want  much  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  discoun- 
tenance what  is  f(Mod,  because  it  is  not  better,  by 
raising  objection*  to  some  under  parts  of  it.' 

The  truth  is,  Ikey  are  neither  enthusiast*  nor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-concerus 
and  prudently  conducted  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  object,  acting  with  a  oYep 
sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  in  deprndt  !ice 
upon  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  doe  lime,  with 
His  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  accomplish  the  great  ciM  of 
bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  the  superstitious,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  *i,e 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  :'  t 
the  fulfilment  of  declarations  which  have  nc.t-r 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  con- 
sequences without  their  predisposing  cau>e«, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heathen,  s  ■  k 
in  inUlIeciual  and  spiritual  darkness,  sha'.i  -::'.\ 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  '.  ~: 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  I'ul  t'.e 
preacher  will  be  found  without  being  sent. 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  *-:e  t"-.e 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  a<=  dis- 
played in  the  highly  figurative  language  if  t  ie 
prophet*,  actually  realized.  Wc  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shxli  li- 
terally blossom  in  the  wilderness  nf  Ar.ibi.i,  o: 
the  ce.iars  of  Lebanon  spring  up  in  the  «dr.dr 
vallies  of  Africa;  that  the  thirsty  desett  shot;  j 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water  ;  that  th* 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  is 
friendly  compact;  thtt  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  an  J  the  vallies  rise  of  themselves  , 

*  fV>achf><l  at  their  anniversary  meet  in;.  February 
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we  might,  I  say,  as  rationally  hope  to  see  these 
lively  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Di- 
vine  promise*  literally  verified,  as  to  eipect 
Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of  the  earth. 
God  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  for  universal  diffusion. 

Let  it  he  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  subject  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reference  is  not  more  fre- 
quently made  in  its  progress  to  prayer.  This 
seems  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  with  the  irreligious  man,  bat  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  professes  to  use 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devo- 
tions ;  and  from  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
but  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions. They  always  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  He  works  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  He  re- 
signs  to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  lor  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent.  Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Christians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral  dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  what  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part? What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  be  brought  to  know  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
already  enlarged  the  borders  of  Christian  charity 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass^  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civilised  world, 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difference  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin- 
ion had  hitherto  divided  them,  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  love  to  God,  of  faith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
anion,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  bad  sepa- 
rated, and  are  the  onlv  means,  as  far  as  human 


penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  the  cords  of 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growing  confi- 
dence, and  this  with  foreigners,  who,  though 
they  had  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  ?  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis- 
trust, to  confirm  good  faith,  to  promote  con- 
fidence and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untinctured 
with  suspicion?  May  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  us 
asunder?  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  unite  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
come  at  length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  in  regard  to  this  institution.  May 
not  the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe- 
deracy become  a  ratification  between  monarch*, 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  than 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  an 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  great 
seal  is  thx  wosd  or  ooo  ?  Does  it  not  embrace 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men  V  For 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  bring 
churches,  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  spiri- 
tual darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desired 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  our 
being  the  honoured  instruments  of  causing  the 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directly 
upon  them  ? 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  of 
this  might?  engine;  with  whatever  derision 
that  which  has  been  denominated  popular  charity 
may  have  been  treated ;  its  inferior  divisions  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  though  for  different  purposes,  it  gives 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  Iifl  in  the  scale  of  society. 
For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  less 
disposed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry,  to  give  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion of  not  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circu- 
lation of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which  im- 
peratively says, •  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity ;'  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi- 
son contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets,  and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  both  our  moral  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  be 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  bis 
feUow-creaiuxea*  ttao%b  to]  \h* \*^\jA\bwsx 
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advantage  of  this  his  natural  weakness.  For  is  it 
not  belter  to  attach  him  to  something  that  is 
useful  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  be  may  be 
leas  likely  to  be  drawn  into  snch  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connected,  though  by  the  lowest  and  sligheet  tie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  for  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm 
his  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  ? 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  untested  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
feeling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  givo 
than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  to- 
wards conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souls  have  been  benefited ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  gratuitously  taught 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  from  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  from  their  necessities,  but 
cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
successful  industry.  With  respect  to  such  as 
are  in  distress,  and  especially  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themselves  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tions of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  which  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse  Bishop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — *  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  scat   of  learning,  a  very  few  years,  in  all 

probability,  would  settlo  Christianity  in  every  [  Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  action?:  ..f  that 
country  in  the  world  without  miraculous  assist-  Omniscience  which  makes  him  a  discerncr  of 
once.1  our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  meet 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  are  secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls;  of  that 
blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation,  perfect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  Ine 
let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac-  ;  object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  ^ur 
rity,  from  the  humiliating  recollection  that  it;  practice;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  f.»r:c:t 
was   no  merit  of  our  own  which  brought  the    any  of  His  promises;  of  that  faithfulness,  w;.:ch 


wealth  of  Ormos,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric  pean  im 
gold  from  the  East ;  or  from  the  West,  the  nu« 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  moat  precious  merchan- 
dize with  whieh  her  vessels  can  be  freighted,  s 
that  pearl  of  great  price  whieh  the  merchant- 
man in  the  Gospel  sold  all  that  be  had  to  pa? 
chase. 

Let  Discovaar,  wherever  she  poshes  he; 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she  light 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  should  tha 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  polar 
world,  let  her  bo  assured  that  all  the  wooden 
for  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  waitt, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonders  cos- 
tained  in  that  Gospel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provision  tor  the  voy* 
age.  Let  her  be  assured,  that  if  she  carries  tie 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  news 
of  equal  value  with  that  she  carries  cot;  viS 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of 
equal  joy  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she 
has  carried  abroad. 

Let  Conquest,  though  her  garments  ban 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished  lbs 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  Caesar  and  Alexander,  by  ear- 
rying  civilization  in  her  train,  but  Christianity; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  oar  own  im- 
mortal hopes.  If  this  mighty  boon  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  offences  of  the  injurer.  it  will 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Conclusion. 

•I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,1  says  the  Almighty  by  his  Prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  oar 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
bute.*,— of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  >->r 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  render* 


news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  barbarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose  in 
the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
has  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his   strength 


will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  li 
that  Live,  which  our  innumerable  offences  caz- 
not  exhaust ;  of  that  eternity  which  had  :<iice 
*  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  He  is  God  :*  of  that 
grandeur  which  has  set    his  glory    above  t.v 


till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  having  I  heavens ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  God. 

illuminated  the  western  world,  he  is  once  again  I  strong  and  patient,  and  who  is   provoked  cvtrr 

rising  to  shed  the  glories  of  his  orient  beams,  |  day  ;  of  that  justice  which  will   by    no  mea-'s 

where  they  first  dawned.  clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy   which  t'i,— 

•  So  »ink*  tin-  da)  -star  in  ihe  occanbed,  i  £»*eth  iniquity,  transgression,  and'  sin  ;  of  tha: 

And  yet  again  repair*  hi*  drmipinc  ht-ad,  compassion  which  wails  to  be  gracious  ;  of  that 

And  trick*  his  i*am*.  and  uith  m'-w  *patigk?d  ore       goodness  which  leadeth  to  repentance  :   of  iha: 

Flame,  .n  the  forehead  of  the  innrmng  sky.'  j  J^  wnichf  whUe  .,  ^^  ^  .^.^  ^  ^ 

Let  Commerce,  then,  wherever  she  speads  her  I  ner  to  return. 
Mil*,  be  assured  that  whether  the  caxrica  \ta\     Mi  tanaa  a\Vr\\»»aa  am  bis  in  the    abstract 
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i  He  it  not  only  strong,  but  oar  strength,  not  only 
j  the  giver  of  life,  but  life  itself,  he  not  only  be- 
i      stows,  but  i§  salvation,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 

■  but  t*  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 

■  Ten,  but  ii  the  way,  not  only  communicates 
i       light,  but  is  JighL 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommuni- 
i      cable  attributes  are  employed,  in  never-ceasing 
i      exercise  for  the  common  benefit  and  happiness 
i      of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude, 
i       When  we  consider,  that  even  His  justice,  that 
i       flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex- 
clusion from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  tremble,  for  who  is  be  that  lives  and 
sins  not,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin  ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
indeed,  which  is  not  softened  into  love.    It  is 
because  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  harness  ac- 
quires additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  b  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
self, lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  THie  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub- 
limest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright- 
est  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  awal. 
lowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfection.  The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak  !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  faint !  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  excel- 
lence,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation. — We 
use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  •  search  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ;'  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations to  us  to  imitate,  in  our 'low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty goodness. — He  would  never  have  said, 
*  be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,'  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern.  •" 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
his  miracles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imJtat- 
ed,  as  well  as  admired. •  His  meekness  under 
reproaches  the  most  contumeliotis;Hia  patksjo§| 


under  sufferings  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com*' 
bination  of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  after  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God ;  His  union  of  constant  self-denial,  with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  those  miracles, 
so  often  performed  for  the  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ex- 
tenuating their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor- 
ance. '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !* 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  not  a  pattern  for  our's,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  fellow-creatures,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  as- 
sisting them ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  great  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  alive,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself. — The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancing  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  we  rob  our  sools  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here- 
after. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  out 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  comparing 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  against  Reli- 
gion, with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  future  attainments  must  here- 
after be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mind  and  the  seeking  heart 

And  when  onr  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief— when  our 
faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit— when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  domi- 
nion of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  life ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heart-searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profession  of  re- 
pentance, a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut- 
tered from  the  lips  to  God  ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heart? 
Where  is  the  transforming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  life?  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original?  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised? Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  lUdsjainsjt  tohfth&sA  fet^DA  \kto*«.  *b*^ 
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littb  farther  say  we— a  lKtb  more  flitigoe,  and 
we  shall  eee  the  desire  of  oar  heart  If  wo  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amusement,  the 
straigbtast  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
oar  choice.  Heaven  ie  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
religious  lift  may  subject  as ;  though,  after  all, 
it  often  calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  world, 
ly  one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  bast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,' — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease— be  on  thy  guard. — Thou 
bast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
ie  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  thb  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.' 

Perhaps  oven  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
'anooonemalntof  * 
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earee  betray  yon  {  thhss  on 
ebbtothinJtatan\whibyt 
~    of  thmkhw.    The  tfann 
Ee  nary  ton  hb  flaw  treat  yoawnanl 
tronoltoV   Think  wf  Go*  wwesi  the 
of  tinstnio  and  of  nvohfe 
hi  the 


rperfl.  •  It  b  the  hrjgwt  dty  ten 
tbeedwtr/Tliiake/bodWwoei 


fbvthtbeedt^r/TliiakefGodwhemthje 
hn/ world  es^»  Ah*  thb  w«lgrvwthnaw 
not  tne  Awjolvont  worst,  ft  Inst  enwnsatn 
creditor  that  over  trostil     Itorihleennt 


ihj  wtn>  reeotvO'to 
tiona 


now  jajwe,  1 

aebeetnbb)-<to  fhaaelte.** 
the  ettatery,  we  wonai  fain  tat 


It  b  tenth  It  homered,  1 
one  uhoolity  hoe  at  the  hoi 
gross  yon  make  hi  yoor  enb 
If  ibo  troth,  certainty,  end 
portaneo  of  eternal  thlngi 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  1 
en  both  devotion  and  practice. 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  ksjoi 
great  business  in  thb  world  it  te  4 
choice  ftr  eternity.  Thb  it  not  n  byo  work, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha. 
sard  of  He  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  b  the  ismpr- 
riooe  business  of  the  present  boor,  thn  neat  amy 
not  be  granted  oe.  It  b  notanedbJr  to  he  kept 
in  reserve,  an  affair  to  bo  postponed  t" 
aftaire  are  settled,  ftr  how  sonny  oonde' 
dilatory  dolosion  rained  I 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  1 
and  the  practical  effect  of  this  feeosati 
determine  your  fete  for  ever.  The  rbrieioa.  if 
delayed,  may  never  be  made;  the  call,  bow 
given,  may  never  be  repealed.  Think  what  yea 
put  to  hazard  by  delay.— There  b  not  an  beer 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  wo  then,  for  e 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  shall  bo  ?  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  cnoeerne  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deJihoralba 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  ds» 
greee  of  comparison  between  their  value,  asd 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  arndnniinonoc  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  yoor  choioa. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  ere  levei 
led  when  brought  into  nnmaerbon  with  to* 
things  of  eternity— the  dinefonoo  of  men. 
tot  nnn*  tenant  ex  i 
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no  longer  exists ;  the  distinction  it  •wallowed 
up  when  contemplated  in  the  riew  of  endless 
happiness  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
yon  hesitate,  you  have  already  taken  your  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  is  destruc- 
tion ;  you  have  already  resolved. 

The  band  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scribes the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah.  'The  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hasteth  greatly  ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress ;  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation  ;  a  day  of  dark, 
ness  and  gloominess ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm !' 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  glory. 
Still  more  affecting  is  it  to  contemplate  in  the 
study  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
of  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  !  How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined!  Yet  here  no  wonder 
miies  with  our  solemn  feeling.  All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  were  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re- 
flecting mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
*  the  great  globe  itself  compared  with  the  de- 
struction of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctificatkm,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  T  And  what  presents 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  extinguished ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is— a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.  Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  we  might 
dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
.^erness  for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed soul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  event,  it  offers  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.  It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  offender,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con- 
demnation.— For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.  Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  'justify  God  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex- 
actnees,  in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  heavenly  happiness  which  we  are  yet  as 


sured  will  be  without  measure  and  without  end , 
whilst  the  Elysian  grovej  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical, 
ly  represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religious  code.  The  one  describee 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur, 
suits,  and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts !  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  his  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous- 
ness !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  after 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  information. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra- 
ther  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  curiosity. 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be* 
ings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  be* 
lievers  to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi. 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Good,  there  must  be  su- 
preme felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  oar  enjoyment — a 
most  fallacious  part — consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is ;  our 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  it 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re. 
veal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
oonveved  it  to  cjux  toll  %3B3wtaQ*i*s*A<s«a  «*x 
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oeptions  of  it  most  then  be  taken  from  some- 
thing  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  things  oneeen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  beat  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  abort, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 


ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  ffissjsv 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracle*  of  Get, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  fall  of  glory.  Wstf 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  oatEai 
of  unknown,  un  imagined,  jet  cooeaannale  kfin 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  si 
ray  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 
HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

M  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle." 

M I  will  endeavour  that  vou  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  it 
membranes."    2  Peter,  c  1. 


PREFACE. 

FaoM  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  theee  pages)  ftels  id 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  ban  at  different 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  found  leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the  present  seasos 
of  incapacity. 

M  The  importunity  of  friends,"— that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  inferior  merit,  is  not,  is 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  bat 
frequently  been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Praver.  With  this  reooest  she  bet 
always  declined  complying; ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  previ- 
ously exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustible,— but  the)  slender  resourcsi 
of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods, there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reference  has  been  made,  bat  some 
distinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those 
portions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty  ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one 
compact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  ahe  is  herself 
able  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  p  assign  as  she  may 
think  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watching*  may,  through  Divine  grace, 
impress  her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of 
Prayer,  and  of  the  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exercise, 
when  every  other  support  and  consolation  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
reaping  one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  to  others, — the  benefit  of 
feeling,  as  she  reviews  these  pages,  how  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  has 
so  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  felt  bow  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  difficult  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  felt 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  and 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  that  of  all  her  fellow  Chris 
tians,  is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  affectionate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologize  for  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 
Barley. Wood. 
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CHAP.  I. 


J%e  necessity  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  corrup. 
tion  of  human  nature. 

The  subject  of  man's  aposlacy  \a  so  neat\^ 


connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede an  v  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
cwmcUon  that  we  have  fallen  from  our  original 
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•talc,  and  that  this  lapse  presents  the  most  pow- 
•rful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apology  for 
making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  great 
article  of  our  faith. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  leas  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abased  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  some  bavins;  erroneously  con. 
eidered  it  as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin. — It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  as  in  one  unbroken  series 
throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it 
from  the  third  of  (wenesis,  which  records  the 
event  of  man's  apostacy,  carried  on  through  the 
history  of  its  fatal  consequences  in  all  the  sub* 
sequent  instances  of  sin,  individual  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  talc  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred 
canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  trie  groundless  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 
the  piofligato  and  .abandoned,  the  Divine  In 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  tnera  serves  to  re. 
late  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
equal  fidelity  t  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re- 
peated deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  ? 
Why  of  the  too  impetuous  seal  of  Elijah  ?  Why 
of  the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  ?  Why 
vf  the  insincerity  of  Jacob  t  Why  of  the  far 
darker  crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David? 
Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  T  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vici*s  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive 
impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
but  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  follow, 
ed  only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  war  for  a  successor  worse  than  them, 
stive*  ?  The  answer  i%  that  the  truth  of  our 
universal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans- 
milling  the  record  of  those  vices,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt 

Hail  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha. 
racters  to  which  wc  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
th._-  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
frit,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistant,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  havc^ben  believed  ;  or,  if  be. 
Iievrd,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  pliin  truths; 
•  that  <iod  is,  and  that  he  is  the  re  warder  of 
all  that  seek  him;*  that  man  ha«  apostatised 
fp»rn  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for. 
f«-ih?d  hit  original  destination  :  thal'( -hrist  came 
join  this  world  and  died  upon  the  crops  to  ex- 
piato  sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  after  his 
asrrnsion  into  Heaven,  be  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per- 
formed  his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers.  Ilia  offices  did  not  cease 
there ;  he  haa  indeed  withdrawn  bis  miraculous 
gifts,  but  he  still  coosmoes  bis  silent  bat  now. 
erfnl  opsratiofM,  and  that  in  thesr  awe  orders— 
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first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the 
gracious  character  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  will-worshippers 
to  multiply  them  ? 

^  We  do  net  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
his;h  and  holy  mysteries;  bat  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  as  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace;  thy  send  as  to 
prayer,  and  they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  at- 
tributo  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  nuts,  then,  the  poorest  list, 
eners  in  the  aislos  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  onto  salva- 
tion. They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
con  feasors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed  reformers  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be. 
cau«e  theirs  was  not  a  '  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi- 
tion ;'  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which  were 
made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  because 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration: — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so. 
Let  us  believe  that  all  were  so  by  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine  authority. 
Let  as,  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  wools 
man,  its  universality  over  the  entire  race. 

Ail  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject 
to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  imfirmities ;  facta 
compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  bat 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  us  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  rout  It  would  by  a  division  of  offen- 
ders into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in. 
cipient  stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  produce 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men, 
but  that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 
Let,  then,  the  fear  of  (rod,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
tench  as,  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a 
wstsjrejus\  cjQxwnpitJSj  wssV  vJbsme%  ^av  *u*a 
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fondly  imagine ;  that  there  U  not  by  nature,  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  side 
might  not  pass  over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not 
look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any  native 
strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live- 
ly gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has 
preserved  us  from  the  temptations  to  which  they 
nave  yielded.   But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 

Csventing  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with. 
Id  from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With- 
out this  grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on 
the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  with  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.  II. 

7%e  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  helpUet- 
neet  of  man* 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependent  being-.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ,  if  he  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  his 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
so  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Prayer,  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture*  alone  teaches  us  wherein  our  true 
dignity  consists.  The  dignity  of  a  fallen  crea- 
ture is  a  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inlie- 
rent  excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  it;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up. 
on  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  .mage. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God  !  *  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  !'  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  '  from  blood-guiltiness/  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
ple of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for 
4  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,'  for  *  the  renew- 
ing of  a  light  spirit,'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward 


parts,'  that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  raft* 
be  granted  him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  ftt 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependem 
on  the  mercy'  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grssj 
of  God  to  assist,  render  hie  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  aw 
rior,  so  universally  applicable  to  the  case  ef 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsucens- 
ful  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  of  tb 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  sat 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  worai 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  ad 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  i 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  hie  only  tree 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  trss 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  hist 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.'  The  hamaa 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  HeaYenly  Patrol 
invites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord, 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  ton- 
ing/ *Come  onto  roe,*  is  His  uniform  invita- 
tion. The  Almighty  Donor  never  pats  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Hit  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated  gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solici- 
tation, so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  offences 
on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli- 
cation of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatJsely  few  boons  to  be- 
stow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
gift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit.  But  when  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me- 
rit, to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only  ac- 
ceptable plea,  is  our  nttsr  want  both  of  claim 
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md  merit, — is  the  ntter  destitution  of  all  that 
can  recommend  us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fa- 
vour, when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection  , 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects ; 
though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children, — we  implore  the 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure  by  representing  that  the 
offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries,  •  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great.' 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth, '  the  helplessness  of  man,'  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — even  he 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe- 
rimentally acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  cop- 
science,  in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth, — such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever-abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
selves to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
evil. 


CHArYIII. 
Prayer,    It*  Definition, 

Prayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relievo  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  '  Lord  save 
us,  we  perish,1  of  drowning  Peter ;  the  cry  of 
faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy.  • 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners.— Prayer  is  desire ; 
the  abasement  of  contrition ;  the  energy  of  gra- 


titude. It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
its  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing, experimentally  convinced  of  its  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God 
of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination  ;  but  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart. 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  must  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  rea$onable  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or*it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordi- 
nations of  God  ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not  have  prohi- 
bited every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and 
promote  them,  had  they  not  existed ;  nor  would 
he  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  us  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made 
before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved.— God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall '  have,'  but  to  those  who 
'  ask ;'  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall 
*  find,'  but  to  those  who  '  seek.*  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  tho  true  ground  for  our  application.  Wejte, 
,  he  not  Yxtfwva&i*  \\a&^  <m&  \\vWt^^s^^s^ 
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be  of  a*  little  we,  as  oar  application  would  be, 
were  he  not  Goodness  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  jnat  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  oar  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study 
of  the  Holy  Scripture*,  we  shall  want  the  high. 
eat  motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for 
performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these 
motives,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically, they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  they 
•tore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trincs  as  of  practical  application  ;  tbev  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  oar  retirements  we  too  often  fritter  away 
oar  precious  moments — moments  rescued  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this 
excursive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objects.  Let  it  stretch  forward,  under  the 
sanction  of  faith  and  tho  anticipation  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threatening  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under  tho  safe  and  sober 
guidance  of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  sjkjcu- 
lations,  and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fall  infinitely 
abort  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  wc  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  witn 
a  self-abasing-  rye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intenlness  on  that  mercy 
which  eleanseth  from  nil  sin.  Let  our  prayers 
bo  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  nil  com- 
plaint. When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  tho  subject.  If  we  con- 
template  his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
man instances,  will  create  affection,  *  We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 

Let  us,  therefore,  always  keen  ova  unwwtav 


ness  in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  ifetf 
of  tho  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plod 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  v 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  vt 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ;  ibe  worst, « 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  asi 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  God,  aad 
especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  shook 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sin*;  oar 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departure* 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  ■ 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  «kh  x 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  tat 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  Divine  assistance.  Wc 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  thit 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  a 
ourselves  :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  sic 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brotght 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  noa 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  jm»t,  in  one  sense,  at 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  tho  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair,  indeed,  of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptnoos 
spirit.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  i* 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine ;  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying it.  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac- 
ters. The  mal-appToprialion  of  Scripture  pre- 
mises and  threatening  is  the  cause  of  much  er- 
ror and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen  into  er- 
ror by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estedlness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be  Icvc"  ex- 
clusively for  himself,  with  an  absolute  renunci- 
ation of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ourse'tv?*;  i«i 
that  prayer  cannot  be    mercenary,  which  in- 
volves God's  glory  with  our  own  happinr*«.  ani- 
makes  hi*  will  the  law  of  our  requests.  Tlwagh 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su:>re;nlv  : 
though  this  ought  to  be  our   grand  ac'.uaTjr.;; 
I  principle ;    yet    lie    has    graciously    p? rmi'.:-::. 
|  commanded,  invited  us,  to  attacli  our  ot:i  '17- 
J  pincss  to  tlii.*  primary  object.     The  IM-Iv  c\  ■  • 
1  bits   not  only  a   beautiful,  but   an    in>epiri:l" 
I  combination  of  both,  which  delivers  u*  iiv-.i  '.:.* 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining*,  than  a:i  s'r- 
j  solute  renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  our.-f  !vr?  .* 
I  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory  ■ :; 

■  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  from  Wkir.: 
I  any  happinc.-s  independent  of  him,  ai'd  uiiiit 

I  rived  from  him.     In  enjoining   us   to   lo*.c  .V 

■  supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unsp<  iki; ": 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  hiffiit.-: 
privilege  with  the  most  positive  command.' 

What  a  triumph  for  the  huinblo  Chri-*:iac  i? 
be  assured,  that  '  the  everlasting  God,  the  h^- 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,*  is  the  U-.-J 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invittd  1* 
take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God's 
\oSat%>\&  aiua^.  Vtta  \nilutions,  to  receive  Ge-fi 
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•i  oor  portion  must  rarely  be  more  pleasing  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  than  separating  oar  hap- 
piness from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  inter- 
est*  iVom  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract 
from  his  perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  bright- 
ness of  our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the 
inspirrd  writers  arc  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  Cod  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
so  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
o»J  cr.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
and  sung  by  angels,  and  this  most  harmonious, 
ly  combines  •  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
with  {trace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  '  consists  in  pronouns.'  This 
(rod  is  ear  God  ;  God,  even  our  own  God  shatl 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation  !  to 
glorify  him  as  bring  in  himself  consummatA  ex- 
cellence, and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
his  excellence  it  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Hero 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
him,  in  whom  wo  live,  and  mov9%  and  are ;  it 
would  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  lie  had  condescended  to  establish  between 
bhnKelf  and  his  rational  croatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  *  My 
strength/  *  my  ruck/  ■  my  fortress/  •  my  deli- 
verer  !*  Again,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
be  exalted  !'  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
substitute  tho  article  the,  how  comparatively 
cold  in  the  impression  !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  ari«e*  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  '  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blcsfiingn,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  tho  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits  '  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the 
mercy  had  been  made  purely  for  me ;  as  great? 
nay.  it  is  greater;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  saino  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
holds  good,  nay.  rinos  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com. 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongue*/  is  diffusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  gi  unrsl  participation  without 
individual  diminution.     Each  has  all. 

In  aduring  the  providence  of  God,  wc  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
ass i|nrd.  because  others  share  them.  The  or. 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
Tliey  are  moat  essential  to  oor  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
iod  that  taey  are  aiso  most  — suiilisl  to  our 


comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  continuance 
which  should  have  tanght  us  its  worth.  We 
require  novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  hare 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription ;  as  if  God  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow 
ed,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  ho 
has  once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shown  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark* 
ed  out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by 
his  servant, '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gideon.' 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving;  his 
uninterrupted  career,  and  'rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course/  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substan- 
tial blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  the?  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God,  in  pro. 
mising  to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift.  Here  our  prayer  requires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

God  shows- his  munificence  in  encouraging  us 
to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest  things,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  •  shall  be  added  unto 
us.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  wc  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
liters,  by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual gifts  which  they  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  thau  those  worldly  advan- 
tages on  which  God  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  oor  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  another  man's  sins,  and  over, 
looking  our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  should  pray  more  especially  against 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  stand  in  need,  wo  should  dwell 
on  our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
avals  become  de*»W  wftateA  *iV&t  «•*  '«*a*»  ** 
it    Ow  ota^ta  faosM^a  ^twDWBXMB&saV*** 
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at  was  before  observed,  for  the  information  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  but  for  tho  stirring  up  of  our 
own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  do- 
pendonce,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mer- 
cies will  tend  to  keep  afire  a  sense  of  gratitude; 
while  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion,  and  unaffecting  generalities, 
without  personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  ohvious,  that  we  except  th  se  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
teres t,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essenco 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart'  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing docs  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  bnt  selfish- 
ness ;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
est   Though  be  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 
Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.     How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity  !    How  many 
evasions  fur  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
rcloctant  to  remain  in  it !   Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for   pleasure,  wo  commonly  give  to 
religion.     Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  presence.    Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
conversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.    Our   animul  spiritR,  which   so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  body  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other  ;  both  are  slow  in  listening   to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it     How  do  our  fancies  rove  buck  to  the  plea, 
sures  we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
diversified   images  of  those  pleasures  to   mix 
themselves  with  our  belter    thoughts,  to   pull 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer   re. 
quires  all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  often   feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  wc  have  al- 
ready proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love  so  intimate,  that  the  con 
*  Mr  BUetidan. 


victions  of  the  understanding  will  become  tie 
affections  of  the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fim& 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  | 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  thei 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted 'in  the  hear; 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity,  or  ek- 
gance.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will  ra- 
ther distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  ion. 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attentMa 
from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixe  dots 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted, 
ness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  doc 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.  It 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  i  magi  ca- 
tions which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  tie 
mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  unhumbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment ;  we  shook 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend- 
ence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long  views,  *  As* 
is  the  accepted  time.*  *  To-day  we  must  beir 
his  voice.*  '  Give  us  Mis  day  our  daily  bread.' 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to- 
morrow  will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  hare 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  oar  de- 
votions  with  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  bs 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
gent course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasuring  op 
in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  w» 
rush  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  full 
of  the  world;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions 
will  be  heard  or  granted.*  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

Wc  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple ond  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When,  fro-n 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  tne  spi- 
rits light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongu-  vwi. 
ble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re 
suit;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  reary 
flow  wc  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselvc*  rlr 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dc^e  :*.c\ 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  ccn!u<« J. 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  pre^r.l 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  "heart*  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  t> 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  plca^n 
in  praying  our  prayers  have,  therefor*,  not  z*- 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  ci*es 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  Th-8** 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  tle*a 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  acccp:. 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  mnr  K 
of  shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancv,"e;*- 
qucnt  words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  former 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit  abased 
k0Y  the  feeling  of  its  own  un worthiness,  scd 
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awed  by  the  perfection!  of  a  holy  and  heart, 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  doll  and  tasteless  repetitions  which,  with 
all  their  imperfection*,  Infinite  Goodness  may, 

Crhaps,  hear  with  favour.* — We  may  not  only 
elated  with  the  fluency  but  even  with  the 
fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  out 
of  the  very  aet  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
be^ in  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our- 
selves so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copious- 
ness for  which  we  certainly  are  never  the  bet- 
ter in  the  sif  ht  of  God,  and  from  that  constraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, and  of  the  importance  of  the  thing*  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
doe*  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured  that 
God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from 
his  mind.  *  He  know*,*  as  St  John  expresses 
it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,* 
and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, '  while  they 
sre  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.  This  is  the  per- 
fection of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  fee  EgttU  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  by  s  certsin  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
n«tt  always  find  the  obit-dor  himsel!  quite  as 
humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  bring*  as  we  arc 
to  presume  to  lay  our  potty  necessities  before 
the  Gn-at  and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requests  which  are  brought 
before  him  by  his  creatures.  These  md  such 
like  objections  srise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  (Governor  of  the  Universe. 
It  inins  as  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
the  Most  High  as  '  such  a  one  as  themselves  ;' 
a  Reing,  who  can  perform  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  bo  over- 
powered with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at 
best,  i«  it  not  considering  the  Almighty  in  the 
light,  nut  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minuter,  or  a  king,  who,  while  lie  superin- 
tends  public  and  national  concerns,  is  obliged 
to  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions ;  bo- 
cause  his  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  thai 
leisure   and  attention  which  suffice  for  cviry 


•  Of  ih*«p  ami  of  reppiiiinn*.  nqr  admirable  Omirh 
L«t  ir  -v  ha*  *r+n  mrt'im*  a*  *  ftutt ;  h<it  ihi«  drfa-t .  if 
ii  s-  nn-.  bsppily  acriHQimlat***  itwlf to  mir  innnnilM*. 
tVh-r-  i«  in*  fonHjrrd  *»in|  whn»;  aM'Qlinn  n<*%T 
it  an-1'  r*  whoop  heait  armmptnir*  hif  tips  in  rvrry  M-n* 
f#rii*  *  !•  thpr*  mi  stone*  nf  mind  tn  tbepplitian#r.nn 
wvikWi  at  of  law  taunt  hi**  no  laenatuecy  of  i  Is-  heart. 
i  !&-••  ropetitHNM  ai»  wisHv  cakiilaU>d  to  correct, 
i«>  ibr  dead  atiealioa,  lo  srisy  hack  inv  strayed 
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thing?  They  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  ss 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
difficulty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multi- 
plicity no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  snnihi- 
latcd ;  that  past,  present,  and  future,  are  dis- 
cerned more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
than  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  single  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  snd  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 
Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
peeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decrees  unal- 
terable, therefore  our  eefteee  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  as 
well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  German 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they  might 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
J  plain  practical  text  as  *  Draw  near  unto  God, 
:  and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,*  carries  more 
'  consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
|  and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
i  ner,  than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
j  puzzled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
;  first  set  afloat  by  its  original  proponnders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 

'  to  prove  there  was  such  a  thins;  as  motion,  in 

answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 

theory,  denied  it;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 

he  is  borne  down  with  the  asiuranee  that  there 

;  is   no  efficacy  in    prayer,   requires   no  better 

!  argument  to  repel  the  assertion   than  the  good 

he  finds  in  praver  itself.     A  Christian  knows, 

'  because  he  feels,  thst  prayer  •*,  thoufjK  lav  v 

\  wav  to  turn  \warjra\aMst^  >fe*  m&vuek  <A  «ssw 
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notion  between  God  and  his  rational  creature*. 
It*  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
blessings  upon  us.    The  Christian  know*  that 

Sayer  U  the  appointed  means  of  nailing  two 
mb,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  moat  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,' 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de- 
lights to  dwelL'  He  knows  that  this  inexplica- 
ble union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
essentially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
prayer ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
feels  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion  : 
he  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  in- 
terim. — The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  epiri- 
toal  life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  re- 
novation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  by  the  prayers  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  of  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  the  com- 
mand of  Ood ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Most  High,  who  declares,  •  He 
will  be  inquired  of.'  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  4  Ask,  and  ys  shall  receive.*  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chris- 
tian.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
(rod's  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
how  God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
«v  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  lh3 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  ho 
assured  in  that  word  of  God ( which  cannot  lie,'  of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
pravsr  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting  cala- 
amities,  both  national  and  individual;  it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  convinced 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  sna> 
mount  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  sjsaisj 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  tent 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  esd  e«V 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  sjsjf-: 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  pSK 

formanco  of  any  doty ;  it  is    motive ^ 

for  him,— that  Thus  setts  the  Lard. 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not 
verting  any  of  these  premises,  yet  negketfcv 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  adassi*j 
of  them  ;  who  neither  denying  the  doty  ear  fkt 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  ia  s*> 
ir regular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,m 


appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  banese, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  lives/ 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said,  *  to  urn 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  socket 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  tasr 
lose.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  was 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  whisk 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for;  was* 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  them 
mesns  and  opportunities  which  now  they  eitssff 
neglect  or  despise.  •O  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  wonMeosv 
sider  their  latter  end !' 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  fearel, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  set 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it. 
'They  do  not  find,'  say  they,  'that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse  ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.'  They  60  not  k-no*  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  Imaw 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  •  they  asked  amiss,'  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  a&kcd, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  •  restrains  prayer,'  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual request ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  Gud, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
often  disappoints  his  most  favoured  children  by 
giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  froward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds, knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint 
mont  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  his  prayers 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims, *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  nc 
judgment:'  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwith 
standing  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  im 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 

•  Bishop  Halt 
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Is*  ^ikmi  kith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
**jf  asto  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though  he 
-'•»  «e,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.' 
,«'ll  may  we  Dot  say  that  thore  ia  a  considera. 
w  jSUm,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ohjcc- 
•'  pea  which  we  hare  elated  against  the  use  of 
•*^«r ;  woo  are  ao  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
aw  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
[  V»  yet  tako  it  up  on  aa  low  ground  aa  ia  con- 
llsaawnt  with  their  ideaa  of  their  own  eeretv ; 
*•«,  while  they  conaider  prayer  aa  an  indis- 
asaablo  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
a  art  and  of  thoae  holy  tempers  whieh  it  it  in- 
led  to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
■  putoualy  to  the  letter,  arc  ao  far  from  enter, 
into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
figly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
r*  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
o  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  apeak  almost  any 
r/uage  in  support  of  almuat  any  opinion,  these 
Mini  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  besr  them 
in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  duty  ;  and 

ZL  profess  to*  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
at  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  ee- 
m  ChrUtians.  Among  the  many  paasagea 
eh  have  been  made  to  convey  a  meaning  fo- 
gii  to  their  original  designa,  none  have  been 
d  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persona 
In  the  pointed  cent-ores  of  our  Saviour  on 
i  *  who  for  a  pretenec  make  long  prayers  ;' 
•a  well  as  on  those  'who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.* Now  the  things  here  intended  to  bo  re. 
proved  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  liey  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  fully  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  those  severe  repre- 
benrooiii  should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  nil 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
•tit  u to  the  trm*  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
loubl  but  one  of  the  mo«l  affecting  nvcimena 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
rull  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
nd  self  abasement  which  is  the  very  principle  ! 
*4id  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps 14  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we. 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  fiugal  petitioner  a  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  alw.iya  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
to  run  less  ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhap*),  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulnesa  of 
Lie  m»uI  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Kven  the  sincereat Christian,  when  he  wishes 
to  find  hia  heart  warm,  ha*  often  to  lament  its 
coldness  though  he  foci*  that  he  has  rcceired 
much,  and  baa,  therefiire,  mueh  to  be  thankful 
for,  yet  he  is  not  ablo  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  aa  shall  fit  it  for 
the  solemn  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  but  he  has  hia  tempera  to  re. 
dace  to  order,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  hia 
peace  to  make.  Ilia  thoughts  may  be  realising 
tho  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baal, 
*  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,'  and  most  be  re. 
called;  hia  heart,  perhaps,  'alecpeth,  and  must 
be  awaked.'  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will 
labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho- 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
ana  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.'  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupuloovly  limit  itnelf  to 
the  mere  burine*§  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  contont  itself  with  meroly  spreading 
out  it*  own  necessities,  but  expands  iu  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is 
addreaaing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long, 
er  governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  hia 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  ho  has  to  mourn  his  worldline**,  hia 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  his  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptation*  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
hy  '  the  Inst  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,' 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  pcrhap*, 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  nf  their  fellow 
worms  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  which  they  are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Kven  the  sincerely  pious  hare  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  inistakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris, 
tian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  a«  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he  had  pray, 
ed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  arid 
impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  ono 
will,  indeed,  from  a  strong  sen-n  of  those  die- 
tractions,  feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  hi*  koly 
things  ;'  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi- 
liation every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  siua  of 
hia  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  aneh  a  brief  petition,  as  ■  Lord 
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help  ray  unbelief,*  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so 
happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  op  with 
such  strong  faith,  that  hit  very  soul  mounts 
with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a 
Messing'  which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more 
prolix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short;  bat  that  secret  communion  between 
God  and  the  soul  which  is  the  very  breath  and 
Wing  of  religion ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
from  suggesting  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
It  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  '  Pray  with. 
out  ceasing  ;' — •  Pray  evermore ;' — •  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where ;' — ( Continue  instant  in 
prayer.' 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  repro- 
bate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawak  ened,  or  pro- 
tract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  vain  repe- 
titions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions'  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
oar  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions,*  in  the  sense  these 
objectors  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  for  onoe  we  are  told  *  he  continued  all 
might  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  a  most 
awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  §ame  word*.* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
course with  God,  would  wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 

Vain  Excuses  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer. 

There  arc  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  npglect  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  com  puny,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
us  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  either  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  he  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  '  wages' — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  torn  over  thia  duly 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  chifsksj, 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing-,  botes! 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  speas  it 
better  ;  but  they  have  no  time.  Il  is  indeed  i 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  tsat 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  coast- 
ing-house, or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  Ik 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  test 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  mta 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  ass 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiak 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  or  tfea 
greatest  king  of  the  Blast,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  oa  i 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction;  tor 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  la- 
st ant  ly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,'  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  petition.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it.  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  fiir 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce,  fie 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assign*  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gious system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  cf  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de. 
vnut  application  for  the  blessing  of  God  ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  mora  iav 
portant  to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
\  wYtab  tat  &aj  mvj  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
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ib  more  ineombeot  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro* 
bity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resigna- 
tion 7 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out  putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work'  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  all, — 'it  is  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.'  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  bo  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 


No  :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  'be  sober' — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious) 
vigilance, — '  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swer many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short' — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.' — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
now, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
when  your  fortunes  are  flourishing ;  now,  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray  you  ;  think  on  Him,  while  you  are* able  to 
think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of 
thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.' Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. '  It  is  the  bright  dav  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.'  Think  of  God  when  the  tempting  world 
says,  •  All  this  I  will  give  thee.*  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  erery  creditor 
that  ever  trusted  it.    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opulence,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  youthful  beauty %  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption,  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  genius,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  thought  little  of  any  immortatity  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  tha* 
he  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 


gloomy  aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 


damation  7  Does  be  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy  aggravate  the  account  or  ma  sins ;  mat  nw  ta- 
terapcrs,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  mJanchoiy  7 1  leota  may  noA  touroA  ife&  tataroswex  <&>&* 
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punishment !  How  earnestly  will  he  supplicate 
for  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he  *  give  glory  to 
God,  before  his  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains ■• 

The  man  of  buiineoo,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw. 
ful  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  of  pleasure,  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
gradation in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefited  society — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him — with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. * 
^  The  otateomon,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lofty  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exorcise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanchod  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  ho  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  re  word,  will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
nis  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved,  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  a  I  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatabilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
not  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  se- 
solar  thought*  and  vain  imagination*,  often 


break  in  on  oar  devout  employment*,  let  as  a. 
low  Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  mritis| 
herself  with  oar  worldly  occupations.  There  s 
no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  may  sst 
slip  in ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessisf 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other 
case  in  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  set 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  aa  the  great  them- 
selves ma?  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  staad 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  GoVi 
band  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  (hey  cos- 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  tbaa 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  mors  likely  ts 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  oat  of  ear 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  mta, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  then- 
selves  governed  by  a  religious  principle ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  for  success. 

The  aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  ear- 
rounded  with  the  •  pride,  pomp,  and  ciroaav 
stance  of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  reniomberedV-nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ei- 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


What  pity 


That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  r 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  successful  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  iu  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourablo  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
spirit-stirring  drum ;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  oith<*r  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  thaa 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  stats  thaa 
\  wtatmta  toasted  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  aim 
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to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


CHAP.  VI. 

Character*  tcho  reject  Prayer, 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu- 
lation, to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  'Pour  out  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.'* 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray- 
er is  of  imperative  obligation  ;  it  is  universal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker.  '  I  know  you  not,'  must  assured- 
ly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
thus  •  know  not  God.'  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can 
exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  ex- 
clude themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  msny,  also  unhallow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week-days,  which  thev  should  fear  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifying 
the  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday — which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please, — they  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
satile a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint- 
ed times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censurable 
than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons  ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
appointed  times ; — the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
family  or  public  worship,  assuming  that  those  who  ha- 
bitually observe  private  prayer  will  eonscieniiou«ly  at- 
tend to  the  more  public  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  when 
u  is  recollected  that  the  Divine  Being,  who  performed  a 
miracle  to  feed  the  multitude,  that  lie  might  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  every  possible  form,  previoasry  Mess- 
ed the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  how  shall  aesjpsarf— j 
weaiure  dare  omit  a  duty  so  sanctified. 


dies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  ;— 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity. 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  ? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching  undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  they 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's  presence  ;  what- 
ever we  have  is  His  gift ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise ;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  ddcorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vaguo  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  is 
all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  He  has  no  providential 
care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
Hi  mi.  God  and  nature  are  with  them  synony- 
mous terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying; 
but  that  its  government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  lit- 
tleness of  superstious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit- 
ations of  stated  seasons,  and  regnlar  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  pal- 
trv  concerns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
4  He  that  ofTereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
noureth  me.' 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  aiyl  the  fields  are  his  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  servo  God  any 
where,  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Savionr,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility, and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  on 
tering  into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
— a  tacit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  tbo 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
risaic religion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  vroold  be  a  superflu. 
on  labour  to  address  ujirjtdtae^^vk^wfisi 
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arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would  hum. 
bly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever  de- 

nof  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity, 
ould  he  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reject  them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination, has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  na- 
tural religion.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa, 
who  *  believed  the  prophets,*  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  judiciously  in- 
troduced the  preat  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhomst  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineame  ts, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
*  of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
ks  reality  than  he  believes  that  of  Xenophon's 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independent  worth: 
for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  would  be  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  pro- 
found, in  self-renunciation  more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiring 
minds,  who  udorncd  the  Porch  and  the  Acade- 
my, as  well  as  the  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  dispensation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  prophecy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  things  which  you 
see,  and  have  not  believed  ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illustri- 
ous spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which  you 
overlook  !  How  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Him  who  cannot  lie  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth  after 
which  they  *  were  feeling,*  they  should  find  it ! 
How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and  elegant  spi- 
rit, whose  favourite  theme  was  pure  spiritual 
love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love ; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master  ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted*  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians, — he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed  than  knew  what  he  taught, 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him, — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
that  light  and  immortality  which  the  Gospel  re- 
velation has  brought  to  light  ? — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  huvo 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation, — '  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  !'— Ye 
pbikmophiamg  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  men- 


dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  wfllsi 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  sal  vat  ion  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  ■ 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating  4t 
ties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  Ik 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  oa* 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyneal, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volapts- 
ous  life,  has  a  natural  distate  to  every  thing  that 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that  life 
It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which  make) 
it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels  that 
he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at  oaa 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  i 
yawning  gulf  at  tho  bottom,  our  destruction  s 
equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  oat 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  n 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  practice.  He  inquires  rather  wbatii 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secure  tin 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  nit 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world 
Selfishness  has  established  his  throne  in  bis 
heart.  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni- 
ence, or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  costoso. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  right  motives;  for  the 
main  spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
as  well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion;  gives  alms  without  charity; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription-list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any ; 
he  does  them  favours  with  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan, — he  has  no- 
thing to  ask,  for  ho  has  all  in  himself, — thanks 
giving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  •  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  be 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  sad 
Won\&  \tacix&  wi  vr«c*  poet  and  pillar  that 
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which  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he 
thinks  thai  which  Bars,  *  Thou  shall  not  covet,' 
might  be  expunged  from  the  Decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  apeak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man.  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  aoine  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  hia  dependence,  to  aoine  hanger-on 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  live*,  Mine  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  tho  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  allrgod 
punishment  ? 

We  are  more  disponed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  (.Sod's  government,  than  to  sub- 


of  a  groat  man  ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts  mil  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  dc 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  Calen-  j  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
dor ;  but  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  '  lias  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
turpitude  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he  |  producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of  ,  wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  pesce  or  a  ;  ner,  or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to  \  pectsof  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
know.  The  stream  of  lifo  glidos  smoothly  on  obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing 
without  it;  why  should  ho  ruffle  its  placid  flow! .  whatever  be  its  imperceptible  effects, 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy,  j  Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
mem  with  self  imposed  austerities  7  He  believes .  source  of  our  rcpinings  must  be  looked  for  in 
himself  to  bo  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and  j  tho  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ; 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His  for  the  declarations  of  tho  Gospel  are  sure  ;  their 
real  character  the  groat  day  of  decision  will  dis- .  answer  must  bo  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
cover.  Till  than  he  will  havo  two  characters.      |  (Wist  Jesus,   for   his   mercies  are    infallible. 

'Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  Wherever  thrro  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
laid  up  fur  thee/  is  perhaps  tho  state  of  all  others  ,  asKurcd  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
which  must  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer,  us,  but  bo  cause  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- ;  Tho  prophet's  expression, '  the  iniquity  of  our 
tite,  but  the  soul  is  called  upon  to  contemplate,  holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
to  rep  we  on,  tho  soothing  prospect,  the  delights  J  except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
if  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the 
goo  J*  are  laid  up.' 

But  whon  the  prosperous  fool  says, '  soul  take  '  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  ,  is  to  bo  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
theo,' — tho  pros|>erous  Christian  says,  *  noul ,  far  mora  apt  to  intrude  on  ua  in  prayer,  than 
tremble  at  thine  ease— be  on  thy  guard.— Thou  |  the  duvout. affections  excited  by  prayer  are  to 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it  follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  largo  inherit-  break  in  on  our  devotions  :  when  will  tin*  api- 
an cc  for  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un-  rit  of  devotion  mix  with  tho  concerns  of  the 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life  (  world  ? 
wiiich  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.' ,      You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  ynur 

Thus  wo  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these    requests,  suffer  a  fow  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
two  clause*  of  character.    The  sceptic  docs  not j  not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  tho 

{»ray,  becauso  he  dues  not  believe  that  God  is  a  things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  ?  How 
learcr  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  becauso  he  |  do  you  know,  but  that  if  you  had  persevered, 
bolieve*  that  Gud  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and  j  God  might  have  bestowed  them  I     He  cortainly 


much  ,  recesses  of  their  own  hoart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 


btcauMe  he  has  already  gotten  all  tint  ho  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  tho  means  of  gratifying 
his  scn-uality,  would  not  bo  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercine 
which  would  incrcaso  neither,  he  can  easily 
disponso. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Enron  in  Prayer 

It  has  litcly  been  observed  by  a  dintin^ui^icd 
Christian  ornbtr,  that  *  many  profess  to  b<-lievc 
the  BiMc  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  tlic 
truths  in  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  tli-i! 
all  doiiro  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do  not  desire 
God.  If  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  tor  our 
o  vn  *ike;  when  shall  wo  begin  to  Ioto  Hi  in  lor 
hiiii«<lfr  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom. 
sr  education,  freijuenily  complain  that  they  find 
bo  benefit  from  prayer;  others  that  they  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
at  May  not  those  who  that  complain,  and  who, 
,  an  ftr  from  being  eMmiea  to  religion, 


would,  had  He  not  in  Hia  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  good  tor  you ;  and,  there, 
fore,  in  Hia  mercy  withheld  thrm.  la  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be- 
hind such  impatience  ?  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  ?  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  their  re 
quntts. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  f,ir  the 
!ic«l  things  as  we  before  observed,  wo  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  iirire<|ur<tcd  things,  as  was 
the  ca*c  with  Solomon  in  hit  prayer  for  wiidom. 
God  will  not  forgot  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
doe i  not  seem  to  notice  it  st  present,  he  may  lay 
it  by  fur  a  time  when  it  may  bo  more  wanted. 

In  pravcr  wo  must  lake  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  oar  desires  *.  this,  ferowt  «b% 
few,  0m  \aXV»t  nwf  Wyb«sj8imMs*.    Rmraaat- 
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fog  ipirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  He  who  murmurs,  distrusts 
the  truth  of  God ;  and  from  distrust  to  infidelity 
the  distance  is  not  great  The  certain  way  to 
prevent  our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy, 
ing  what  we  have,  is  to  reel  impatient  at  what 
we  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  what  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  '  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
cious prayer.  Your  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some 
undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won. 
der  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  .memory  in 
the  tongue  which  runs  over  the  form,  without 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currence of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections?  For  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attending  ?  Ano\  is  not  this  presumptuously 
to  demand  from  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  wo  are  in  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science, hardons  the  heart.  The  task  is  per- 
formed  ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Flim. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo- 
sitions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
"we  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  His  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 

*  Wc  observe  with  regret,  that,  in  many  puWic  forma 
M  iffJiycr.  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more  frequent- 
ly implored,  than  the  benefits  nf  his  death  and  merits. 
He  is,  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  inter. 
ceimoa  is  not  the  whole  source  of  ouc  dependence  on 


ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  jn 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qesBSsv 
lion  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  alsui 
forming  good  intentions;  now*  though  tost 
make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  a 
tentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  occasion  isffei 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  tkt 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  look  as  if  yon  Jul 
resisted  the  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  sal 
originally  prompted  the  intention ;  and  oar  it 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  iaiu- 
ences,  when  they  have  been  both  invited  aid 
rejected  7 

Do  vou  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  13 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serissi 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  sod  bar/ 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Fatheri 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  tstf 
name  which  is  above  every  name  7  He  wb 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  7  and,  if  Me 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  nasae  stri 
by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im- 
pious as  an  interjection,  or  by  the  presampfessi 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  k 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  asai 
Intercessor  7 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  thel 
no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  bo 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident ;  so 
entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however  cus- 
tomary, will  avail,  if4 it  be  not  such  an  influential 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living  dr. 
vutedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  nf 
God,  This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  vrhich  yo'- 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  is  immutable;  but  your  own  actoal  belief, 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  such 
effects  are  visible,  \vo  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principles  we  profess  are  not  those  by  which  we 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him  a 
feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  *up- 
plicate  deliverance  from  it :  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  leach  us,  that  the  *  tvo 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  wcrf 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thunk  God  that  ho  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  «.r 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  hltlr 
temptation  ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithe 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  bin 
Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  lo 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  cerlsh 
Loationa  v»bo  axe  oaseibly  less  the  objects  of  Di 
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fine  displeasure  than  he,  by  hit  pride  and  sel- 
fishnrss,  may  have  rendered  himself;  although 
his  regularity  in  the  forma  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase- 
ment, the  touching  self-condemnation,  the  avow- 
ed poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
beggar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
whom  God's  mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is 
the  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
pleasure sends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
couch  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  'the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  i%  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  can. — Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  but  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
you  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
verted into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  tho  one, 
under  easy  circumstances,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
but  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
exercised  under  varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment :  il  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
its  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
less.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
enjoy  as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  is  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  ftuffor 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The 
language  of  tho  patient  man  under  trials  it,  Il 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ?  is 
his  interrogation.  *A  good  man,'  says  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.1  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  Ats  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  with  himself,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
Indented  into  his  very  soul  Content  knows 
bow  to  want  and  bow  to  abound ;  this  it  the 
language  of  equanimity  :  •  Shall  I  not  receive 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  goud  T 
— This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses, 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart  How  are  they  generated?  By  tho  in 
finances  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
beriefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  controul  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you 
would  willingly  expel  it;  for  a  guest  which  is 
unreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  frequently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  Atari, 
the  Lord  will  not  bear  me.'  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  tho  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prac- 
tical offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentance, 
deep  so  If- a  basement,  and  fervent  application  for 
pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bosom-sin,  know- 
ing that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli- 
vered  from  '  secret  sins  ;'  these,  be  was  proba- 
bly conscious  had  led  to  those  '  presumptuous 
sino,'  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  em- 
bittered his  life;  and  whose  dominion  ho  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  be 
ranked  with  the  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  most  exposed. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  connects,  in  in- 
dissoluble  union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  bo  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here  your 
devotion  is  moat  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  do- 
minion  over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  fooling  of  guilt,  by 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  aaori 
fices  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease^and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  not  •  to  be  tormented  before  the  time.' 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreversible  mUsica, 
wish  they  baAVaaju.NmtDKo&is)LW«^ 
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might  not  be  tormented  forever !  But  with  yon 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace, 
which  to  them  it  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it, 
then,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceit e  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing, that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis, 
man,  is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid. 
ting  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  conversa. 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak;  a  complaint 
they  ate  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 

(  This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence,  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  Wo  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  sid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  arc  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength, 
ened  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
hands.  The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchant- 
ment, by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensibly 
forsaking  him  who  is  our  strength.     We  make 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  frau5» 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederate  enewi 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  ass 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  hat  a- 
pressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  gloriSac: 
it  is  '  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit/  Iiissy 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  uv 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation  a  t 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  or 
duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter  !  W'bt, 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  posses***; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  ahall  become  a  ne- 
cessity, and  that  necessity  shall  be  faappiatsi 
ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated,  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  nuj 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  thereto* 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  ui 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


The  Lord* $  Prayer. 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  for  king*  to  draw  op  ps 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  roonarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  msking  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  laminae  he  may  exptsd 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  rind  the  general  principle  of  his  o»  n 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 


apologies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their  j  our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 


power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  inability 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  arc  not  irresisti- 
ble. If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
saying  'Greater  are  they  that  arc  against  us 
than  He  that  is  for  us  " 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  His  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  our 


existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  l?a\t  re- 
fund Him  a  it  (tul  at  or  by  which  all  future  ajea 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  ;r. 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  K>:nc 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  so:n: 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  « 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Char  uy 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  specifically  f". 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  tr.a 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prave: 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  there 
fore  can  only  say  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author,  Governor,  and 
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rational  creation.  It  conveys  alto  a  beautiful 
idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which  links  all 
mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  us,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
sets  out,  tends  to  exclode  selfishness,  and  to  ex- 
"tito  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to  God  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con. 
vey  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or 
of  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jestv  or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  compilations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in. 
foresting,  as  that  of  Father  ;  it  inclndes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallows  op  his  grandeur  in  His  beneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti. 
grated  by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions,  to  con. 
vey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  own  children.*  In  di- 
recting us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re. 
commends.  *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  !*  And  in  the  17th  of  St.  John 
he  uses  this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
times. 

'  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us,'  was  the  ill- understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  ?  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man. 
ner  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the 
sublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
our  Father,  if,  when  we  have  done  evil,  He  with, 
holds  His  chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have 
sinned,  He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call,  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay, He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return,  He  receives  up; 
if,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves  us  from  fall, 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  as  ? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear, 
ing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  though  he 
feared,  not  for  restoration  to  aflbction  and  fa- 
vour.  But  while  ha  only  meekly  ■spired  to  a 
plica  among  the  servants,  while  he  only  hum. 


bly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved  child. 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  therefore 
after  this  manner*  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re* 
mind  us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  Spirits : 
with  Him  who  is  '  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  His 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  ? 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  lifb 
by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
scientious attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  come,9  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  '  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,'  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that '  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that '  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goetfi  out  of  feigned  lips  ?  When  we  pray  that 
*  His  will  may  be  done,'  we  know  that  His  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should  ' 
perish.'  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently  desire  of  God  in  our  prayers,  that  *  His 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  'His  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  csta- 
blished  throughout  the  world  ? 

If  praying  for  our  'daily  bread'  is  a  petition 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  our 
desires  after  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  requests  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread'  without  imploring  '  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.'  ^ 

*  Deliverance  from  evil'  is  a  petition  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  and  is  closely  eonneeted  with.  thsA 
which  ttteflfttoa  \l  "*3*A  taauuk  ^nfe.  ^aoasB* 
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temptation,*  but  His  Providence  may  lead  cm 
into  situations  which,  acting  on  the  corruption 
of  our  heart*,  may  eventually  produce  the  evil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  cure  those 
sinful  propensities  which  are  likely  to  expose  us 
to  it,  and  to  presenre  us  from  those  circum- 
stances which,  by  subjecting  us  to  difficulty  and 
danger,  may  terminate  in  sin. 

Temptation,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  fre- 
quently implies  probation;  a  trial  sont  in  order 
to  lay  open  our  real  character.  Thus  God,  in 
tempting  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  that  illus- 
trious exemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is  also  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  dis- 
play of  magnificence  and  wealth  before  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian?  that  »  God  left  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart.'  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hexckiah  to  subse- 
quent repentance  and  humility  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
this  error  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed, His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  ire  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Tu  LorcTi  Prayer  continued.—1  Thy  Will  be 
Done.' 

The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  pome  short 
aphorism,  ap>stropho  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  ho 
included  in  thi^  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Praykr,  *  Thy  will  ite  done.' 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  complnin,  d<*.$  net  care  to  submit.  It 
arr-.-gates  toii*.If  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
out  any  claim  t »  t:ic  mt<:!;n-  /•<  of  yielding.  Its 
silence  is  btubbnrnnesr.  its  t'.-rtitudo  is  pride; 
its  .-alriiness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  (-hanrfors  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  thA  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nerves  could  make  cut  a  b?ttor  title.  Yet 
the  surFrring  which  aris»c3  from  acute  feeling  is 
bo  far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig. 
nation,  that  when  it  docs  not  impede  the  sacri- 
fice it  onhancos  the  value.  True  resignation  is 
the  hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
ft  i*  the  oAeneat  taught  and  the  bleat  \aainX. 


It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  oir  s 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  ma«ie>af 
the  subject  The  necessity  of  following  csb< 
lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  alar* 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  ccdv 
soots  fresh  modification.  The  submission  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  mif 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  oca 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually  n> 
coneiles  us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  tic 
cise,  and  renders  every  successive  call  nxcr 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  tx£ 
only' with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  tif 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  coanc- 
lion  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  opo&  it  a 
the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy  irx. 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  east  art 
self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer  r 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  so  many  cs- 
tives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understands? 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  a'-cer- 
taking  ;  icd  not  less  difficult  when  it  corces  i* 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  ease  of  lia* 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogaut:- 
cally  prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  praetinfr 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 
any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  mint! 
at  their  inetficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physi- 
cian tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  Vw 
draught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  be  bo> 
dered  the  patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  ihr 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the"  wri- 
ter,  when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act. 
not  to  reason  but  to  sutler.  The  theory  ii  kj 
:  just,  and  the  duly  so  obvious,  that  even  hJd  ir.rr 
ascent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  re*: 
men  find  it  moro  C3sy  to  commend  the  rale  thsr 
to  adopt  it.  But  he  who  has  once  got! en  e- 
graved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heir',  t.v? 
divine  precept  Thy  will  be  doxk,  has  made  2 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  suhscqjrr.t  iz 
struction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  er&rei 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own   express  ap- 
pointment ytt  he  peremptorily  rejee'ed  \txT. 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  subclinic  r 
.  instead  of  Mgns.     Will  He,  under  a  mere  !**:■ 
.  fret   dispensation,   accept    of  nny   obserTxr.c*- 
which  are  meant  to  supercede  interna!  if::.:z 
■  lien,— of  any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  -■*:: 
1  p'cte  desire  of  acquiescence  in  his  wili  *    •  M" 
son  give  me  thine  heart*  is  his  brief  b*:'.  irrr* 
relive  command.  But,  before  wc  can  bv  v-rr  :;  ' 
1 1»  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  rvn us*: li:-*:.  G  «J 
.  inu^t  enlighten  our  understanding',  li:at  ..-jt  c:- 
'  vition   may  bo   rational;  He   must  rcot.'V  ■•- 
will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary  ;   Ho  nssl  ?*y:'T 
i  our  hcirf,  that  it  may  be  ppiritaal. 
1      Submi^ion  is  a  duty  cf  such  hi^h  and  \:\- 
import  I hiit  it  can  only  be  learnt   of  th*  G~- .'. 
Teacher.     If  it  could  hive   b?en   acquire ■*  :/ 
mere  morel  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of!"" 
:  ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it.  F..: 
;  their  most  elevated  standard    was   low  :   r.r: 
i  strongest  motives  were  the   brevity  of  life.  :-'•? 
i  instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  sutrVrinj 
Vvt\\»,  vYtvG^a  *'*&&  their  narrow  vphrr*  •' 
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Paging ;  things  tine,  indeed,  as  far  at  they  go, 
bat  a  substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  su- 
perstructure to  be  built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of 
support*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as- 
surance  that  God  orders  all  things  according  to 
the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good)  it 
wanted  that  >nly  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in  en- 
tire  dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  di- 
lated. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  we  must  not 
slacken  our  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiss  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world. 
If  it  be  hie  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it.  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  lakes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe- 
dience. It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering, 
activity  as  woll  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  petition  daily 
slips  off  the  tongue  without  oar  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  on 
ourselves.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  in- 
volve, and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co-extensive  with  our  whole  course  of  be- 
ing ;  that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves;  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  Me  bUtsed  and 
•niy  Potentate  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words,  thy  will  be  done,  express  an  act 
of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance 
the  most  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  arc  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  be- 
neficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  wo  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously  endea- 
vouring to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  ws  are  distinctly 
making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 


already  are.  We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  con- 
formity to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  his  will ;  in  short,  to  die 
pose  of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  bow- 
ever  contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestionable 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God,  bv  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible ;  that  pride  and  peace 
are  irreconcilable ;  that  jbllowing  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  Thy  will 
be  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace !  be  still !'  Lei 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub 
mission  dees  not  adequately  express  his  feelings 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  duty 
as  from  necessity  ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yields 
to  the  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicts  it :  '  The  Lord  is  righte- 
ous in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser. 

*  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  '  Be- 
fore I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  alludes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

1  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  as 
from  oar  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  bat  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the '  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  falling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 
1  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it* 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  once 
fixed  on  tta  h\^m*A,\\.  tat*  w^ta*  Wfcfcsi^ 
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,to*fbrooawtaaey;aotftreeMngc, 
hat  frislblv; aot  for  v/a  vortag,  bet  adherence, 

daty,  to  Imp  lbs  nU  in  en  habitual  posture 
of  nrtsalasina  •Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hamsnoad, 
•aJksrlibaxpoJsi&n,  waeagreeJersfcvom  tba 
wvJsrnessthen  lw  had  been  fat  tbe  iaefeeore.' 
IT  the  barbarian  ambassador  eaaw  cipiasslj  to 
i  to  aogottate  from  Ma  ennntiy  for 
i  to  ba  their  servants,  doctoring  that  a 
'  taJsaisn  ataa  to  a  foreign 
i  to  a  wiM  and  dlaerderiy  fl 
m^'atay  the  Christian  trksph  to  tba 
and  aa—iurto  ba  attaintd  by  a  eoaiplato  oab» 
jagetioa  to  Bum  who  ia  emnhatioi 
wWa/aftVr. 
A  vital  Wawaiawteitoelf  iavHal 


Thy  win  ba  dona,*  ia  eminently  a  practical  pa- 


Tim  nret  indication  of  tbe_ 
afhaaitvoaprafltioaliodieatioB.  Ha  did  not 
eeh«*  Are  there  few  that  bo  saved  r  bat  •What 
aaal  /  da  to  ba  aeved  r— The  feat  symptom  St 
Inal  gave  of  hia  eonversiott  waa  a  praatioal 
evsmptoni  s  'Lord,  what  wilt  ebon  have  aw  to 
mV  He  astfered  on  hie  new  ooaree*  with  a 
ofhisownwtlL    It 


to  Ibia  fiaal  ApaaUa  to  ba  tba  taratoff  point  ba- 
twain  JaawaUlf  and  piety,  whether  \e  should 
follow  I*  own  will  or  tbe  will  of  God.  He  did 
not  amass  has  earioahj  with  spoculstive  ques- 
tion*. Hk  own  Jmaiemaro  and  grand  concern 
aagfoanWhmwbnstsoal.  Nor  waa  Maaaaatioa 
a  snare  baity  albafca,  aa  mtamgative  spring, 
la*  oataribal  oiled  w*fiogof  aweand  wonder 
wBah  accompanied  hie  art  overwhelming  ooa- 
vtotione.  It  booejne  tho  abiding  prindpfc  which 
governed  hia  future  KAt  which  nude  him  in  ia- 
boors  more  abundant.  Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  emr  folare  emcrifice  of  ease,  sprang  from 
it,  waa  influenced  by  iL  Hia  own  will,  hia  ar- 
dent, impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued, it  was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  rfevofcrfiieet, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
as  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  God.  De- 
votodness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayer*,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — Devotedness 
consists  in  doing  and  Buffering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  doty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination ;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
vant for  bis  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
cised, in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  aa  obedience, 
unless  bis  nativity  baa  bean  exercised  in  doing 
what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  bow  nan  wa 
fount  on  hia  doing  what  oortrmdkU  bia  own 


or  for  hav 
e/ seel,  like  th* 
subject,  is  always  la 
ways  ia  action;  who 
a  spirit  of  e^enbottoo,  alernyn 
volt  when  tba  wil  of  the  anei 
tioa  to  that  of  tba  aabjaoL    1 
cjpst  is  the  wwMahi  ■■■■ hah  of 

WemeMesmgmGodlee^a** 

Hkown  way,  be*  ffieewm  ebon.    1 

Ha  waita  to  bar  a, radian.*    If  a* 


ewe  are  ant  yet  baaafbs 
fits  aa  for  tbe  grant  of  eenr 
not  Ha  who  mast  ba  arwagha  nam 
selves.    Or,  perhaps.  He  re 


selves.    Or,  pernapa,  Be  r 

sab,  to  order  to  give  nan  1 

sekansaJeitoktog. 

for  tho  removal  of  nana;  Ba 
so  aadar  it    Wedeeero      ~ 


at  Ws 


zbaaa 
ed  their  enmity  tooar  ii 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by 
We  desire  him  to  avert  some  i 
instead  of  averting  it,  he  tehee  away  ita  bituw- 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  wo  beetovnd  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  ne  a  right  temper  wader 
it  How,  then,  can  we  sey  be  baa  toiled  of  bis 
promise,  if  be  gives  somethiag  anore  treJv  va- 
luable than  we  had  requested  at  hie  bends  r 


i  patient  end 


uable  than  we  had  requsotod  at  I 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  neaho  as  Ihankml 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  d> 
disappointment  wifi  teach  na  to 
selves,  and  confide  in  God.  Exp 
struct  us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  the**. 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  ere  addiesi 
ed  knows  what  is  beet  and  note  upon  that  know- 
lodge. 


CHAP.X. 

A  iligkl  ockeme  of  Prmyir  nrsnooij  for  yew*/ 
persons  on  the  model  of  ike  LeraTVPrvyrr. 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  few  foQewieg 
hints  7  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  mewtimahh 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  nntnruOy  be 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  aawnld  ba  oar 
.  neatly  inculcated  on  their  dtfldrm^bcrt  fJsatthey 
Xwjnak  wa  Mwf>  Yt  \*  few,  W,  wmnaor;  and 
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eve*  parents  need  little  persuasion  or  cooomI 
on  Uio  subject  Yel  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious) 
families  sre  often  so  t>uperficially  inslr acted  in 
this  important  business,  that  when  they  sre 
asked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  answer,  *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  llie 
Creed.*  And  even  some  who  are  belter  taught, 
are  nut  always  made  to  understand  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
fmith,  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  »ufpli. 
cation*.  By  this  confused  and  indistinct  be. 
ginning,  they  set  out  with  a  perpletily  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled in  more  ad vs need  life. 

An  intelligent  mutlier  will  seite  the  first  oc. 
casio-i  which  the  child'*  opening  understand, 
ing  shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  eiery  di- 
vision or  short  sentence  separately ;  fur  each 
furnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lee. 
ture.  Children  should  be  led  graduslly  through 
every  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  thev 
should  be  taught  to  break  it  into  regular  divi- 
sions into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itself.  They  should  he  made  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  lor  tlie 
pur|iowe  of  better  understanding  the  in,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings  ;  for  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  wi!l  bear  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
•ay,  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  sbundant  is 
the  rxptsntory  matter  which  this  succinct  pat. 
tern  suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  msde  to  observe  the  con. 
ncctiun,  relation,  and  dependence  cf  the  several 
part*  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  fur 
there  is  great  method  and  oonnt-ciion  in  it.  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
l-igically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  imut  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
w snts  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons  from  b»»ing  completely  in- 
structnd  in  this  short  composition,  (which,  is  it 
is  to  be  their  guide  and  modfl  through  life,  loo 
much  pauis  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it  J  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  genersl,  thsn  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  haa  been,  per- 
haps loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  In  swallow  in 
the  lu  up,  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

1  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
tnniild  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  thcrn,  un- 
•ntt'Uigibss  expositions ;  but  that  the  exposition 
.'•  to  be  coUoqaieJ.    And  here  I  must  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometime*  unreason, 
ably  spt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense 
by  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  oa 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  bo 
made  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  f  jrrfatieeiy  on  the  beat 
forms,  if  they  ire  made  to  commit  them  to  me. 
mory  like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  wsy,  they  will  produce  little 
effect  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  tekemc  of  prsyer.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant, 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
kncwUdge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  nifty,  and  as  a  due  preps- 
rative  to  it:  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  light  before  he  gives  heat 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  nisxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  snd  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  prsying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at. 
lend  to  their  prsyers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  Uod  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine  and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  •  II m  with  whom  they  hsve  to  do.' 
His  omnipresence  is.  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri. 
hutes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  j 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analyais  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  'fiod  is,1  that  he  is 
an  infinitelv  holy  Being,  and  that  '  he  is  the 
re  warder  of  sll  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  eaWafien.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  *e// oVJicaf  iea  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  sre  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want 
help,  which  may  he  taut  Vj  wNO*%am  *m^n*ci<* 
\  the  J  wAU  etiWj  ^)t  \«A  \a  wcjwwjksA  Ywm  *sw- 
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When  they  have  been  mode,  by  a  plain  end 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
etend  the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and  when 
they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration,  $df. 
nVoicafien,  cee/tssten,  petition,  (Aonasgsetnjr, 
end  interce$ria*t  are  distinct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  invoked  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem- 
plify the  rales  by  pointing;  out  to  them  those 
eneoeseive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
ie  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
trviy  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  every  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
eees  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
ewe*  living  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  of  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

Bat  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
ae  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
boors,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpose;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
culty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per. 
looted  when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
fold themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
donee  that  it  should  be  the  first  seised  on  ibr  the 
MJCOfe*.    ItaWoJd.tlimfMO^ 
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be  demand  01 
either  by  frond  or  1 

It  woeid  he  well.  If  ia 
ehiidren  were  first  sirontod  *%*■  gat  he?  I 
an  eye  were  badtowiettoirreawroaeenfcr 
and  that  they  were  employed,  hot  wttbm 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  lenroiog 
such  ae  may  be  best  turned  to  thin  aocoant  la 
the  hundred  and  thirtv-unth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  yr—qg  heart,  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  woe  horotw  < " 
ie  unfolded  with  each  a  naixtora  of  1 
grandeur,  and  such  an  intoreofing  variety  of 
intimate  and  local  circumsiaaooo,  eo  in  tihefr  to 
seize  on  the  quick  and  lively  looting  of  youth. 
The  awful  idea  that  that  Being  whoa*  they  ere 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  **  fenrrai 
4  acquainted  with  all  their  waye,'  hot  that  He 
is  *  about  their  path,  and  aboot  their  bed,'  be- 
flows  such  a  sense  of  real  and  prooont  existeoea 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  aa 
having  his  distant  habitation  only  in  heaven,  at 
will  greatly  help  to  realise  the  eenao  of  bis  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expression 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  U  includes 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  en  well  aa  tem- 
poral favours.  It  illustrates  the  eorope^eionale 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderoeso  and  ex* 
quisite  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

*  This  will  he  so  far  from  spoilins;  the  cterrffatarm, 
or  impeding  the  p^aaure*.  of  ehiMaonil,  that  the  Author 
knows  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  stfrt,  belbra  she  was 
seven  years  oM,  had  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  throve*  a 
second  tiaw;  and  that  without  any  tHutnotion  or  ae- 
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every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart 
of  an  affectionate  child.  The  fifty. first  supplies 
an  infinite  Taricty  of  matter  in  whatever  relates 
to  confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  tho 
aid*  of  the  Spirit.  The  twenty. third  abounds 
with  c-iptivating  expressions  of  the  protecting 
goodness  and  tender  lore  of  their  heavenly  Fa. 
thert  conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  sweetness  :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  lor  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  bj  it,  will  afterwards 
feci  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  their  petty  labours,  when  they  are 
called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
cnllcrting  ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
set  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  ape- 
cific  head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 


fully  draw  thn  real  penitent  to  •  humble  avowal 
of  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  arc  some, 
who, because  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  con. 
(cation  of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
God  will  chargo  many  with  ein  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re- 
monstrances  of  a  conscience  nut  laid  aMcep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  emr'ssion*  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  beat 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  re* 
pentancc. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  all  sin  is  an  utfeno)  against  a  gracious 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  eclf-abasing  prayer  of  Da 
vid,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black  of. 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplar y 
life,  though  he  deeply  foil  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishonouring 
his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi- 
table death  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
— vet,  in    praying  to   be  delivered  from   thia 


nmcaienate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular    *  blood. guiltiness,'  he  bequeathed  an  important 


whole,  occasional ly  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some- 
time* beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confession  ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
me  pirt,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard, 
•hip*  of  a  religioue  Sunday  are  often  so  patheti- 
cally pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur- 
Jen*  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
ire  so  often  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolcra- 
tile  rigour*,  by  recommending  ploasant  employ. 


lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  proet ra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  wa*, 
'  Against  Thtey  The*  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  moat  worldly  aro  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  anj 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  ronlrivc  to  be  tolernbly  reconciled. 


roenf,  might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been  j  They  think  the  coin  mission  of  these  not  in  con 


tere  suiriiested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa 
:ion«.  to  lighten  its  load  ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
funned,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
wing  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  cxer. 
:isc  invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  re a won - 
ibly  hope  that  their  «jfrrfions  also,  through  Di. 
rine  grove,  may  become,  interested  in  the  work, 
ill  they  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
ind  with  the  understanding  also  7*  They  will 
low  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-corn  posed  form. 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
iow  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  whirh  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
nam  of  gfrid  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi. 
:ani  eomposition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
ind  beauty ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  fur. 
her  advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
heir  o*n  purpose  such  prayers  as  aro  more 
udieioijs  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
jate  them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
>rder,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Penewrmmt*  in  Piwyrr  end  Prmin, 

A  drp  eenat  of  bis  eorraptiawa  will  power. 
Vol.  U. 


'  sistent  with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  al*o  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins  ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  meiely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  aa 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  ita  mangnilude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  tuwarda 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  who*e  commands 
arc  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con. 
siders  wtTy  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer 
cised  with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re. 
maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  modi, 
fled  sin*  ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  fthich 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almcst  said  to 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  aa  to  the  nature  of  a.\*w^  WVv  «o*w#»~ 
, Urim  ito  makfttWj,  %i\\  <>sAs^\m>&Ma\***5^<»t 
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prayer.  The  inferior  degree  which  is  cherished, 
will,  without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be 
ready  to  become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  pre- 
sent itself.  For,  however  our  compassionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault, 
jet  how  can  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  de- 
gree of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  ? 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con. 
genial  to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown, 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
,  proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  rodress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
lie  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  thst  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  'Pray  always/— pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  ple- 
onasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  hove  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  wo  have 
no  other  refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  bo  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  our  obligation  for  his  benefit*, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire  dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Hirn,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him  ;  the 
oonfossion  of  our  own  un worthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
andxfor  the  pardon  of  our  offences;  for  succour 
in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace  ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient, an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 

hfe  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 

the  exerrif9,  the^ApoetJe,  ever  attentive  to  the 

principle  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circumilancem 


of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  Otv 
essence  when  he  resolves  them  intofAc  ssvisf 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears  to  st, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mmd  a 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  eto 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  st 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  willing  to  o% 
though  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought at 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act,  —  *  as  a  traveller,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  kit 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest, 
and  to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  at 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  par- 
suit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  thee, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  ear 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  ws 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.' 
The  expression  '  watching  unto  prayer,*  impbsi 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  seal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  It 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  sw 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  1st 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declar- 
ed that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  8pirit,  that  he  will  great 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  thai 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  afTec lions 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul 
that '  we  are  risen  with  Christ,'  but  this  obvious 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are 
above  ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind 
is  lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere  ;  that  ths 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex- 
presses but  elicits  the  Divino  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  ?  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  he,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  oftener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this 
sacred  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray, 
er  is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reiito 
tance ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  whose  to  fly, 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist. 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  '  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thoa 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort- 
\ea,tapn  tf  \W  mil  either  drawn  or  drives 
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with  ho! y  Dana,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a 
place  to  hide  me  in.' 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  bv  whom  itself  seems  to  be  given 
up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  equally 
imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  dan- 
gerooa,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger,  in  which, 
though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less  heard ;  be- 
cause the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes, 
unbroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi- 
rits,  a  spring-tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  God's  mer- 
cies is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it 
Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  wim  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu- 
rated heart '  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  7* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
focus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive- 
ness  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  compas- 
sion for  want  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
boly  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-dis- 
trust It  attracts  Fsith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
— Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
vefth  her  open  hand, — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ing  at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
graces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap- 
propriate practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
virtue  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  effaced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows,  and  bow  little  He  requires ;  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality  ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oblation  ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
titude for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
flect, that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  is  His  gift ; — that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  offering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
acceptable} — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him  ; — that  we  should  only  confess,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due ;— we  may  well 
blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
us  *  to  do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuato  our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
should  gladly  have  done  it — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

'  Our  thanks  how  due  V 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  oar  dependence,  the  recognition 
•f  His  right' 


fiat  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  on- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say,  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  ?  • 

To  these  interrogatories 'there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing.   To  repeat  the  couverse  would  be  super- 


When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  oor  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prayer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tiresomely 
recommend.'  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hu- 
man being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
most  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion, which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  state, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  be  roost  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to '  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  season.' 

It  is  true  that  while  be  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  so  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  empty,  shadow  v  wsa  wjV$&  «nbl  to&u&  Nfcasx 
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look  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  lying  ra- 
rities ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  defend  him 
against  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  after  bavins;  given  both  the 
example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con. 
descends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  intercessor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  our- 
solves,  when  we  believe  that  He  never  ceases 
interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that,  however,  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per. 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super, 
fioial,  will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  it*  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  mlh  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion  ;  it  is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re. 
novated  strength  renders  it  delightful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  oxhiliraling  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praiso  ?  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part.  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem. 
ed,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  un fallen 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us/  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  faith ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective ;  praise  lakes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  jf  future  blessings.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven, l  praise  is  already  there/ 

CHAP.  XII. 
On  Interce$$ory  Prayer. 
Am  it  i$  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  th*  &f. 


I  feotions  ae  well  as  to  iunctify  them,  the  benns 
I  lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend  hsm- 
sclf  alone  to  the  Divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All  that  are  bw 
to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  especially  the  lute- 
Ail  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  Is 
restrict  any  thing,  much  lees  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he,  therefore,  spiritualizes  the  social 
affections,  by  adding  intercessory  to  persoaal 
prayer :  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  for  others 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  num- 
berless instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that 
4  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry/  1  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it 
brings  to  him  who  offers  iL  When  we  pray  for 
the  objects  of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purines  pas- 
sion,  and  exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we 
pray  for  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  is- 
tercourse,  it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambitisa 
subside :  when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
obedience :  when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it 
softens  the  savageness  of  war,  and  mollifies 
hatred  into  tenderness,  and  resentment  into  sor- 
row. There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  aJJayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  U»  humtn 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offendtd  u*, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of  *  the  communion  of  Saints/  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  com. 
mcrce  ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  ho 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  he  if 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for 
him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  person  of  merit  were 
entitled  to  our  prayer.  Good :  who  ia  good  f 
*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God' 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  ia 
the  way  of  claim,  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
scendant  holiness,  that  *  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight  V  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayrr,  when  shall 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  all  to  Hist  »  woo 
chargeth  the  angels  with  folly  ?' 

The  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 

for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.    The 

charities  of  rather,  son,  and  brother,  were  he. 

\  stowed*  not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  to 
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make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comfort,  bat  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  bring  them  before  God  ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
u  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
ing of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  offered,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
sist in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
promise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
bad  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practico  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.' Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  mote  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  pood,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hears 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  '  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.' 

O  impudence  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  store, 
How  dar'st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays— be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  e 
-enumeration  for  the  devotions  yoa  withhold. 


Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  yon? 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in* 
deed,  to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  vet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  lore*, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  does 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit. 

But  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friend*.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayers.  While  we  pray  for  those  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor* 
tunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  unto  our  devotion* 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  ? 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  *  bows  his  knee*  to 
God'  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  7— No :  it  is  that l  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hiv 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  innei 
man  ;' — it  is,  » that  Christ  may  dwell  in  thri 
hearts  by  faith ;'— it  is  that '  they  may  borootov 
and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to  a  glorious  end. 
— *  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  com 
prehend'  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  a 
Christ;— that 'they  may  be  filled  with  all  tht 
fulness  of  God.'  These  are  the  sort  of  petition* 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  present.  Thest 
are  requests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al 
ways  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  an 
certain  we  cannot 4  pray  amiss.'  These  are  in- 
tercessions of  which  the  benefit  may  be  felt 
when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power,  shall  ta 
fofoUen  things. 

Why  doea  Seta.  1V&*  ^vj  ^  vc\  T&afclw 
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Chat  he  might  we  the  face  of  his  Thessalonian 
converts  7'  Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the 
gratification  of  once  more  behold  ins;  those  he 
loved, — though  that  would  sensibly  delight  so 
affectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith.' 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object ;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
muoh  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
same  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it  These  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
so  simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
an  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
tbeni  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the   most  powerful  example  be- 

iueathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Hvine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 

•  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,'  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
aio  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  oxample.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves, Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
msy  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instru- 
mental to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intrcat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  very  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  bo  pardoned  and  accepted, 

•  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,'  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Intercessor. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Practical  Result*  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
tnmy  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 


the  probable  effects  which  would  follow  ths  et 
vout  and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rate 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  ss  religion  is  really  become  ttj 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitafclr 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  est 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other; 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  fin 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  whack 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  ska 
of  what  great  things  God  Ms  done  for  ne  in  oar 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  Hia  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  alothfnl  f  •  ran  tkt 
race ;'  *  fighnxhe  good  fight  ;*  • strive  to  enter 
in ;'  *  give  diligence ;' '  work  out  yoor  own  sal- 
vation ;' '  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  year 
labour  of  love ;'  *  but  when  ye  have  done  aB, 
Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  does 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.' 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  havt 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortation*,  cherry 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  Ibr  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  Glory?  The  activity  ia 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  his 
divinity.  Until  then  we  make  onr  religion  a 
part  of  our  common  life,  until  we  bring  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  hsve 
brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ;  until  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  active 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
change, the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lin- 
gusge,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  aa  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  We  moan  that  the  temper  and 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affaire..  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  nnfelt  petition*.  • 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  but 
whom  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  heart?  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  ? — Where  is  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Where 
is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
ia  specifically  promised  f  Where  is   the  light. 
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and  lift,  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  and  conduct  7  Yet  we  are  aseuced, 
that  if  we  are  Christians,  there  most  be  a  con- 
stant aim  at  this  conformity. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  as 
we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray, 
and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  mast  not  be  a 
solitary,  independent  exercise ;  bat  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  golden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
of  which,  when  so  connected,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  links.  They  will  not  prey  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
Jim  differently. 

But  though  we  most  not,  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
zeal  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in- 
dispensable an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  it  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going,  ft 
is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  useful- 
ness. Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  em- 
ployment It  finds  them  work  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  |u  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprned  in  one  brief  sentence — 
» I  will  think  upon  thy  commandments  to  no 
them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents;  the  legislator  his  statutes ;  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficulties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  with 
those  seminal  principles  which  contain  the  es- 
sence of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  deducible.  This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the  best 
human  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
some  impracticable,  and  some  have  become  ob- 
solete. The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
advantages: it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 
in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
some  leading  hint  .or  the  particular  demand,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
and  temptation  of  the  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi- 
plicity of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
vidoal  intricacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet  he  will  die- 
cover  in  every  page  some  governing  truth,  some 
rule  of  universal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
comstance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  par-  j 
pose,  and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty  I 


Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  feist 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  thsTsacred  aphorism,  so  pointedly  ad. 
dressed  to  men  of  business, » He  that  makeik 
haite  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent' — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  closet, 
he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse ; 
but  will  adopt  as  roles  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever  else  be  his  professed  object  He  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  de- 
vising ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but 
one  measure  of  conduct, — the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  tike  as  he  finds  it, 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  sot  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  has  bad  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, will  find  his  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  do 
it  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  procras- 
tination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  be  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the'  love  of 
ease,  for  be  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  but  he  has 
to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  hit 
ones  engender  self-applause ;  that  his  best 
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candour  do  not  degenerate  into  indifference ; 
nor  his  strictness  into  bigotry ;  that  his  modera- 
tion do  not  freese,  nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to 
controul  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his  most 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in 
his  best  services  there  is  something  that  is 
wrong,  much  that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but 
the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect?  you  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  with, — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  naturVl  difference  between  himself 
and  his  censurer,  but  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  prays  and  struggles  against  those  cor- 
ruptions, the  very  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  suspect 

There  is  nothing  more  hnmbling  to  the  con- 
firmed praying  Christian  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  I  ho  beauty  of 
Christian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted  ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
hot  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  than  an- 
ticipating Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expanded 
by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  ef- 
faced, the  heavenly  vision  vanished  ;  he  mourns 
to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power- 
fully  exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forcibly 
display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind 
has  been  sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
dience is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest  affections 
are  often  languid,  perhaps  his  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  best  resolves  not  followed  up. 
In  this  view,  though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him 
also  as  tho  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Ilia  own  faults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  senso  of  the  divine  mercies  more 
grateful. 

But  he  will  feci  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
eold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  tho  obe- 
dience of  Christ,'  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling  to  believe  that  what  may  bo  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  Ho  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre- 
serve simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  litt  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  mora  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logu*. 


The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  hss,ak*f 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man,  as  he  aaj 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  ■ 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  foei 
degree  conquered  this  temptation,  he  may  sti3 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  appUosi 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  Aa 
eager  desire  of  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  last 
lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even  to  those  ess 
have  mado  a  considerable  progress  in  religioa, 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  exemplify 
the  emphatical  description  of  the  translates 
Saint  in  the  Old  Testament,  '  he  to****  wits 
God.*  He  does  not  merely  how  down  before  hsf 
footstool  at  stated  intervals  :  he  does  not  cenv 
moniously  address  Him  on  great  occasions  oolr, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance;  sat 
he  walks  with  him ;  his  habitual  intercourse, 
his  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  inti- 
mate communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer.  He 
is  still  seeking,  though  it  may  be  with  slow  ana 
faltering  steps,  the  things  which  are  above;  be 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  progress. 
for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling;,  ho  ia  still  look- 
ing though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality ;  he  is  still  waiting;, 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate 
the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal  redemption  draw- 
ing nigh.  Though  his  aimsjrill  always  be  far 
greater  than  his  attainmen&v  jet  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged. His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above, 
his  treasure  is  above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  his 
prayers  arc  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himself 
hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but 
his  everlasting  home. 

The  grand  dangerofthe  Christian  in  the  world 
is  front  tho  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices; 
he  guards  against  self-complacency.  Ifhisaffiirt 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  the 
throne  of  God  ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  bumble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  rifrlit  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exorcise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  un?pot. 
tod  from  the  world,'  than  to  hold  the  thing*  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
their  dangers  ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.1 

Ho  feels  that  if  ho  had  no  sin  but  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  bo  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  prav- 
er,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. — Ho  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
a3  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  «.:i 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulc  4. 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  tho  sins  of 
tho  inner  man,  he  knows  that  *  this  kind  gorlh 
not  out  but  by  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  t&id 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.' 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value. 
i  how  mmj  risjht  actions  of  their  reward  1 
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Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  send*  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  most  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  eren  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dost,  shall  kit 

£  raise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
amility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  looking  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  bat  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
society,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  be 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  hia  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  after  that  consistency  of  cha- 
rmcter,  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence 
of  high  Christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
counteracted  by  their  opposites.  This  consist- 
ency exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  aa  in  tho  works  of  crea- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  another,  than  in  the  indivi- 
dual beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  re- 
sults of  religion  are  the  most  beautifully  exhi- 
bited in  the  Christian  character 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  these 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
oeart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
he  cultivates  this  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  hia  own  heart  The  more  he  dis- 
covers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  aa  well  as 
more  fervent  in  bis  application  there.  Nothing 
so  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exigen- 
cies, nothing  can  auicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  this  conviction,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  length  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consolations,  its 
blessedness,  its  transforming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Consolations  of  Prayer  in  Affliction,  Sick- 
ness, and  Death. 

Thk  Pagan  philosophers  have  given  many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bites- 
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ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but,  want- 
ing the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  produce  little  practical  effect  The 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  receive  no  sup- 
port from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im 
mortality,  for  want  of  Him  who  '  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light*  Their  consolatory 
discussions  could  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  was  not  '  swallowed  up  in 
victory.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immor- 
tal principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis- 
ease. The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhilirating,  triumphant  cer> 
tainties  of  Christianity.  *  fknow  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — In  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another' — *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Jjord  ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die.' — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead — here  is  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directly 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  confess 
it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufferer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  ? 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
butes,—of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  from 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions :  of  that  om 
niscience  which  makes  Him  a  discerner  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  ponctrates  the  most  secret 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that  perfect 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  truth  which  will  never  forfeit  any  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  never 
forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exhaust; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  '  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth;'  of  that  grandeur 
which  has  set  Hie  glory,  above  thft  fcmmna\^l 
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tut  long1- suffering  of  God,  who  is  strong  and 
■stient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  day  ;  of  that 
aistice  whirh  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
jet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin ;  of  that  compassion  which 
Wait 8  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness  which 
kadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  purity  which, 
whilo  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever  other  af. 
flictivc  dispensation  he  may  be  struggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  lifb,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it.  If  continued  infirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feci  grateful  that 
he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ex. 
tract  consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
friendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  now  and  heavenly 
Ight  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good 
iff  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  It  seems  to 
Km  as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
tearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it-1 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
M  will  always  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 
so  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  (Jrcat  Physician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che- 
mistry, in  mixing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  things  have  worked  toother  f  >r  qood; 
had  they  worked  separately,  they  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  *  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer/  wc  shall,  under 
the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
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and  spiritual  consolation.  Solitude  and  mm 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  busuMai 
cares,  its  impertinences.  The  mind  isnsji 
the  passions  are  stilled  ;  it  seems  to  ths  *l= 
ful  Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  oara 
only  God  and  his  own  soul.  It  is  as  iacipi 
Bible  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the 
ing  in  the  universe  who  never  slumbrreiiv! 
sleepcth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  be  far 
free  access,  even  in  the  most  unseam 
hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  net.  sr- 
haps,  be  in  their  highest  exercise;  bstutt 
fections  of  the  heart,  from  the  ezclesioosfsi 
tracting  objects,  more  readily  ascend  la  Qa 
noblest  object.  Night  end  darkness  are  as  a 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed  a 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  oor« 
more  what  we  really  arc.  This  detection  ss> 
lutary.  The  glare  which  the  cheerful  dayeffc 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  sfastse: 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  was*,  a 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  press 
objections.  What  had  then  appeared  safe.**, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.  Thus. 
lent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  aims 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  tacks 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pars. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  aaa* 
taincd,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devona  ■ 
those  who  have  little  leisure  daring  the  sir; 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  beak 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  onceaddifc 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  be 
of  it. 

If  tho  weariod  and  restless  body  be  tr*ip9*i 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  momiarr 
tho  very  term  euggests  the  most  consoling  *ft!l 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  forwxri 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  vaiifT 
and  shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  thf 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  antic*. 
pates  that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  irerc 
weeping  and  no  more  night ;  no  weepipg.  £* 
God's  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears:  ao 
night,  fur  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  !irfc*- 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  stale  de^rtsi 
tho  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  not  de- 
rive from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  a 


sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer   crifice  tn  ihe  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
drank  for  our  sakes  ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine    and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  ? 


displeasure  from  us.     Let  us  pursue  the  com- 
parative view  of  our  condition  with  thit  of  tin 
Son  of  God.     lit  was  «!.>'crled  in  his  ino.-t  try- 
ing  hour,   diverted    probably   by   tho--e  whn'-r 
limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had   restored  ;  whose  fouls 
he  had  come  to  save.     We  are  surrounded  l»v 
unwearied  friends;  every  p-iin  is  mitigated  by 
sympathy ;  every  want  not   only  relieved,  hut , 
prevented:  the  'asking  eye*  explored;  tho  in- j 
articulate  sound  interpreted:  the  illcxores-ed  j 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 


It  i<  a  further  encouragement  to  Praver  to  the 
dejected  spirit,  that  tho  Almighty  was  nr."t  cot:*t.:- 
ed  to  >ho\v  his  willingness  to  pardon  bv  sir-j!?  ■-?- 
cl.irations,  however  r.-rong  and  full.  He  hs«  •:■  ■;> 
cd  up  w«»rd<,  h«*  Ins  crowded  images,  he  lisi.'-s- 
mulafed  expres^im*.  he  has  exhausted  ianc--r\ 
by  all  the  variety  of  syno:iymes  which  ■"ir--r*« 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  Th--v  s:i 
Graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  tr?mf  !'nc 
iiiournnr  who  was  not  sufficiently  assurer  **r 
might  bo  cncviraged  bv  another.     An  J   ft 


plied.  When  our  souls  are  •  exceeding  sorrow- .  i*  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  g-xsrre??, 
ful,*  our  friends  participate  our  sorrow  :  when  j  that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ain'tMSsairr. 
desired  to  *  watch*  with  u*.  they  watch,  n:t  honc    hut  that  the  Kinj  of  king?,  the"  blessed  and  jti'v 


hour,'  but  many;  not  'falling  asleep,'  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing  ;  not  tors  iking 
as  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
Cannot  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  tho  praying 
EhristUn  a  season  of  heart-aeaicinufc  Vkoufchu 


Potentate,  condescend.?  himself  to  prenn-jnef 
this  royul  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  tho  Lcro 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suturing  ar.ii 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression. 
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with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  eaaily 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
trail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why -is  God  the  only  being  who 
is  not  believed  T  who  is  not  trusted  ?  •  O  Thou 
that  nearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  win  not  all 
flesh  come  V 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  feels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
ran  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  language ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  affections.  A  pang  endured  with- 
out  a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an. 
•wer  to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word, '  the  Lord  said  onto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.' 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afford 
oa  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  the  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  fer  Christian  worship,  under 
every  supposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
They  have  racUitaled*the  means  of  negotiation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  fer  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confession  fer  the  contrite, 
consolation  fer  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  fer  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  furnished  petitions  fer  the  needy,  praise 
fer  the  grateful,  and  adoration  fer  all.  How. 
ever  indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magaxine  of  in. 
tellectual  and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
gifted  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
feelings,  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
they  invest  the  sublimett  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly ;  they  have 
furnished  him  who  was  ready  to  porish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel, 
ings ;  they  have  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  fervent  desires;  they  have  in. 
spired  the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experimental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
•  Seek  ye  my  face ;  Thy  face,  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  inter. 
change  of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
stowed; of  weakness  pleaded,  and  strength 


r  imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  re 
turned;  of  prostration  ou  one  part,  and  en- 
couragement on  the  other;  of  abounding  sor- 
row, and  overflowing  mercy:  this  beautiful 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  sinful 
dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifts  the  abased  peni. 
tent  into  toe  closest  and  most  sublime  commu- 
nion with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  most  elevated  character  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  apirit;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distress 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  fer  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that '  in  all  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.'  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrinoe ; 
while  the  vastoess  of  the  sacrifice  endears  the 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  inferior  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The  Chris- 
tian temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.  The  passive  vir- 
tues, the  least  brillant,  but  the  most  difficult, 
are  then  particularly  called  into  action.  To 
suffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than  to  perform 
the  most  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
of  feme,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Extraor- 
dinary grace  is  imparted  for  extraordinary 
trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are 
short  The  crown  is  in  sight;  it  is  almost 
in  possession.  By  faith  '  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jeans 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The  sick- 
ness is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  martyr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment :  our  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration kindled;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference to  our  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  pious  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  for  a  model.    To  the  martyr's  stake 


we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought 
i  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevit 
AfjwpjminBeaX>m\\fls\  ttaafc  *&  1 


To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitably  earn*. 
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tore  of  his  disease,  tho  dying  Christian  will  de- 
rive consolation  in  an?  case,  either  from  think, 
ing  how  forcibly  a  sudden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
•nd  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  lift.  He  will  admire  the  Di- 
vine goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en. 
ebantments,  and  to.  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
ranch  less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted 
by  suffering,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  aronnd  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
no  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercv,  to  that 
state  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re. 
■train  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
forded for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
us  not  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
sickness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resigns, 
tion  ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing;  if 
wearisome  nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber they  are  '  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life  ;  as  the  gift 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignation  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  yet  with  suffer, 
ings  too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty,  the 
■ick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded  ;  if  means  are  at  an  end  ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.  He  who 
bas  long  been  habituated  to  look  death  in  the 
face,  who  has  often  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
dissolving  nature;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those  anti- 
eipatory  prayers  he  may,  porhans,  now  owe  the 
humble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  inevitable 
hour.  Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 
prise and  novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene. 
It  has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.  He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imagination 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit 
by  looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opening  grave,  •■  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
wMfchtk.    The  hop^tf  Heaven  vntttoftafc 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it  On  Hetvev 
then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  tb« 
awful  intervening  circumstances.  He  will  nut 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  moment 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  Ho  will  en- 
deavour to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  con- 
queror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  it*  spoiler ;  lesi 
of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  then  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  boom 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  hie  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  aa  if  the  manu- 
mission had  actually  taken  place,  be  is  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  soul  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag- 
nitude, for  he  beholds  them  in  the  true  point  of 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  tho  world,  for 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  apear ;  it  has 
failed,  and  it  haa  pierced  him.  He  leans  not  ea 
himself,  for  he  has  long  known  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  leans  not  on  his  virtue*,  for  his  re- 
newed mind  has  shown  him  that  they  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge,  hs 
feels  that  his  sun  would  eet  in  darkness ;  hit 
life  close  in  despair. 

He  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  life. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prospect* 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  coo 
mils  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. But  though  secure  of  the  port,  be  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  rest  is  at  band ;  the  man  roar 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  » 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered 
faint  through  the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  nay 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glo- 
rious realizations  which  Scripture  affords.  He 
may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  attest*/ ion# 
givon  by  the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  the  hea- 
venly state  were  not  conjectural.  They,  t«»  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  >  new. 
and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  'I  rer kon/ 
says  St.  Paul,  '  that  tho  afflictions  of  thir  pre- 
sent  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  bo  revealed.*  He  sar  j  this 
after  ho  had  been  caught  up  into  the  thirc*  Ilea 
von  ;  after  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
he  alludes.  The  author  of  tho  Apocalyptic 
vision  having  described  the  ineffable  glories  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  power 
into  his  description, *  I  John,  saw  these  things 
and  heard  them.' 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  increase 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Christiin  fcch 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  car* 
will  cfase,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  graef 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue ;  i>n 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnet* 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no 
more  sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself,  nor  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  ds 
votion  will  be  without  languor ;  his  love  without 
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mymeni   nis  hope,  fruition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
for  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  matt 
summon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being, 
ail  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian.  The 
principles  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
we  have  uttered,  roost  now  be  made  practical. 
The  speculations  we  have  admired,  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence.  All  the  strength  we  have  been  col. 
lecting  must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar- 
guments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.  We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  oor  precepts  to  experience ;  we 
must  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exercise;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sus- 
taining it  We  must  heroically  call  up  the  de- 
termination of  our  better  days.  We  most  recol- 
lect what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  foil  vigour, 
when  our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  un- 
disturbed. Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  as 
of  mental  strength.  Let  os  implore  the  aid  of 
holy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Let  us  endeavour  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  our  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
monly  imparted.  Let  us  not  impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
which  bad  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  oor  understanding,  most  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  reason, 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  propositions,  but  we  may  derive 
strong  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  fully  established  in  oor  mind. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
ticriptare  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
kith  than  gratify  curiosity.  There  the  appro, 
priate  promisee  to  •pirilaai  beings  are  purely 


spiritual  It  is  enough  for  believers  to  know 
that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord ;  and 
though  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supremo 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Oor  ca- 
pacities of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  bo 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  our  enjoyment— a  most  fallacious  part — 
consists  in  framing  new  objects  for  our  wishes  * 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  us  no  such  dis- 
quieting desires,  for  all  which  can  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  God.  We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  bearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  he  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Those  sublime  negatives — '  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him ;'  fill  the 
soul  with  loftier  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  dohneatione 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  us, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  bleesings  that  can  bo 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions of  it  must  then  be  taken  from  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sore  to  depreciate  the  valoe 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in. 
ferior  to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  the  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  un imagined,  yet  consummate  bliss 
— In  Thy  presence  is  the  folnese  of  Joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore ! 


I  MO  ) 

ESSAYS 

ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

PBIftClFALLY   DK8IONID  FOE   YOUNG  LAMBS. 

44  As  for  you,  I  shall  advise  yon  in  afew  words  :  aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  an  i 
to  tour  ssz  ;  follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendatkm  not  at  bt 
talked  of  one  way  or  the  other." — Oration  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenian  Women. 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU* 

Madam, — If  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  you  would  probably  hart 
escaped  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  you,  less  by  the  lustre  of  your  under 
standing,  than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart 

As  the  following  pages  are  written  with  an  humble  but  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  as  far  aa  the  very  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  you,  madam,  who,  while  your  works  convey  instruction 
and  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  by  your  conduct,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can  with  truth  remark,  that  those  graces  of 
conversation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  almost  any  other  character,  constitute  but  am 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  the  following  pages  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public  :  yet  however  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  have  prevented  her  from  suc- 
ceeding to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humbly  trusts  that  the  upright- 
ness of  her  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  favourable  reception.  The  following  little  Essays 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flatters  herself,  will  not 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  service.  She  by  no 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct : 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  beT  sus- 
ceptible of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  imagined  were  particularly  interest- 
ing to  young  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  will  not  be 
offended  if  she  has  occasionally  pointed  out  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  peculiarly  feminine,  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  subject  on  the  different  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  she  takes  the 
liberty  to  repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained  ;  for  besides  those 
important  qualities  common  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifications, 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  they  ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each  ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  the 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  innovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  affect  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  highest  merit 
"The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind/*  says  an  admired  writer,  speaking  of  the  sex :  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  and  moral,  clearly  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  doNnot  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costliest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  security,  and 
IP  w*.  remote  from  any  probability  of  accident  or  destruction  1  By  being  so  situated,  they  find 
t*  r  faction  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  with  i  design  of  placing  young  ladies  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light ;  it  is  only 

*  This  Ingenious  lady's  maiden  name  was  Robinson,  and  her  brother  was  the  eccentric  Lord  Rokeby.  She  dlsi 
te  1800,  baring  been  a  widow  many  years.  Her  correspondence  exhibits  abundant  proof  «rf  the  goodness  of  asr 
start,  as  her  "  Essay  on  Snakspeare''  does  of  tasio  and  accomplishment*. — Eo. 
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introduced  to  insinuate,  that  where  there  is  more  beauty  and  more  weakness,  there  should  be 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  prudence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  for  the  more  public  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
life.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  wares,  they  derive  no  injury,  and  lose  no  polish, 
by  being  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  constant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  their 
proper  element,  where  they  respire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situations 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  intended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  life ; 
to  appear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shilling  in  counsels. 

The  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
the  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven  when  she  observes 
also,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  excellence  from  extraordinary 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  them.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  have  lively  imaginations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  that 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  topenetrate  into  the  abstruser  walks  of  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish.  There  are  green  pastures,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
they  may  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  delight  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  roses 
of  unagination,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  and  criticism  ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  many 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  will 
appear  less  strange.  The  lofty  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  successful 
flights  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

Nor  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehended,  at  all  injure  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  other  pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wasting  warl  No :  their  simplicity  is  their  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
have  too  Utile  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  harps  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
the  "  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,"  and  "  man's  first  disobedience," t  have  never  been  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characterize 
their  compositions ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  delicate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gran- 
deur, dignity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species ;  ease,  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shine  from  their  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreign, 
adventitious,  and  unnatural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  off  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  generally  quicker  perceptions ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  how  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (young  ones 
at  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection  ;  in  men,  reflection  is  the 
antecedent. — Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — Women  ad- 
mire what  is  brilliant ;  men,  what  is  solid. — Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sally  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkling  effusion  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  tne  most  laborious  investi 
gation  of  Tacts. — In  literary  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis  ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  just  deduction  of  effects  from  their  causes. — Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — Women  admire  passionately,  men  approve  cautiously. — One  sex 
will  think  they  betray  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  will  be 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing. — Men  refuse  to 

S've  way  to  the  emotions  they  actually  feel,  while  women  sometimes  affect  to  be  transported 
tyond  what  the  occasion  will  justify. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  understand- 
ing in  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  one 
female  logician — of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer. — In  the 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
succeeded  it,  and* which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  women 
cannot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  here, 

"  Invention  labours  more,  and  judgment  leas." 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  vraitemblance  to  real  life  as  to  the  events 
themselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the*  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  is 
natural,  yet  above  what  is  common.  It  farther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  feel 
ings  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearing,  domestic  circumstances,  which  take 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  armour  of  reflection.  To  amuse 
rather  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  indirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concate- 

•  TtsoerUns  in  bis  Idyls,  and  Virgil  In  Us  Bacolics  |  Hsmsr  in  the  Wad,  sad  Milton  la  Paradlat  Lost, 
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nation  of  circumstances,  is  at  once  the  business  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  female  genius.* 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  mind  in  each  sex  has  some  natural  kind  of  bias,  which  constitutes 
a  distinction  of  character  ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
preservation  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  mixed  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  abolished  ?  If  the  quali- 
ties of  both  were  invariably  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  would  arise  from 
the  tedious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  such  an  intercourse  ;  whereas  considerable  advantages  are 
reaped  from  a  select  society  of  both  sexes.  The  rough  angles  and  asperities  of  male  manners 
are  imperceptibly  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  polishing  of  female  conversation,  and 
the  refining  of  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  by  their 
associating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicious  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fame  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  1  to  shine  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  moving  awkwardly  in  a 
path  diametrically  opposite !  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imitators  1 — in  a  word,  to  be 
excellent  women,  rather  than  indifferent  men  t 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
Doglie  etrtt  Allegrme  tnetrte  !— Petrarca. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modern  manners, 
it  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  rug- 
ged and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
increase  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  contradicts.  Nero 
was  not  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  fiddler :  het 
who  wished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Rome ;  and  Sydney  and  Russel  were  con- 
demned to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
though  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Britain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  be  the  reigning  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated life  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
pation, and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  gravely 
declaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  for  their  dulness,  and  the 
gamester  blames  them  both  for  their  levity. 
She  whose  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
44  opera  ecstasies,"  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
quaintance can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
uke  harpies,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillaging,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  her  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  wnich  she  has  no  taste,  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 
evil  so  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 


somewhere,  though  all  are  inwardly  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  with  themselves.  All  desire  a 
general  reformation,  but  few  will  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  particular  amendment ;  the  body  must 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  begs  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  concern  all,  will  be 
likely  to  affect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  is  scattered 
among  so  many,  cannot  materially  affect  any 
one ;  and  thus  individuals  contribute  separately 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend 
more  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  machine 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  in  con- 
tributing to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduci.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Brit- 
ish ladies  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform ;  to  enter- 
tain, when  they  might  instruct ;  and  to  dazzle 
for  an  hour,  when  they  are  candidates  for 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahomet's  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  women  are  shut  out  from 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  excluded 
from  the  endearing  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
and  equal  society ;  and,  as  a  charniiiu*  poet 
sings,  are  taught  to  believe,  that 

** For  their  inferior  natures, 

Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
Heav'n  has  reserv'd  no  nature  puradtve, 
11  ut  bids  them  rove  the  paths  of  blisu,  *»    rm 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  or  hereaO*r.n 

Dr.  Joktuon's  Iran. 

These  act  consistently  in  studying  none  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivating  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  the  intolerable 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain 

*  The  author  does  not  apprehend  it  makes  against  her  ocnksal  position,  that  this  nation  can  boast  o  female  critic, 
poet,  historian,  linguist,  philosopher,  a. id  moralist,  equal  to  moat  of  the  other  sex.  To  these  particular  instances 
others  might  bt  adduced ;  but  it  is  presumed,  that  ihcy  only  stand  as  exceptions  against  the  rule,  without  tending 
10 invalidate  th*  rule  itself. 

[The  ladies  a  ere  indirectly  complimented,  appear  to  be  Mrs.  Montagu ;  Miss  Aikin,  afterward  Mrs.  Barbaod  *. 
MnkMaosnler.  Mrs  Elisabeth  Carter;  Mrs.  Chapooc :  and  perhaps  Mrs  Lennox.  J— Ko. 

t  The  Empwv  Caligula.  ,r~  ,        r»    v  i~ 
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'  ff  ahould  carefully  conceal  any  knowledge  or 
a  .earning  they  may  happen  to  poetess.    T  own, 

•  with  submission,  that  I  do  not  see  either  the 
&  necessity  or  propriety  of  this  advice.  For  if  a 
»     young  lady  Las  that  discretion  and  modesty, 

•  without  which  ail  knowledge  is  little  worth,  she 
will  never  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  it, 

•  because  she  will  rather  be  intent  on  acquiring 
more,  than  on  displaying  what  she  has. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  young  female 
*  instructed  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  advantageous 
ooint  of  view,  her  skill  in  music,  her  singing, 
dancing,  taste  in  dress,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  most  fashionable  games  and  amuse- 
ments, while  her  piety  is  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cealed, and  her  knowledge  affectedly  disavowed, 
*Mt  the  former  should  draw  on  her  the  appella- 
tion of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  latter  that  of  a 
pedant. 

f  n  regard  to  knowledge,  why  should  she  for 
ever  affect  to  be  on  her  guard  lest  she  should  be 
fbund  guilty  of  a  small  portion  of  it  t  She  need 
be  the  less  solicitous  about  it,  as  it  seldom 
proves  to  be  so  very  considerable  as  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration :  for,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  her  talents  and  her  studies 
have  enabled  her  to  make,  she  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  found  to  have  less  of  what  is  called 
learning,  than  a  common  schoolboy. 

It  would  be  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous 
and  absurd,  for  a  young  woman  to  pretend  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  company  ;  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  her  own  opportunity  of 
improvement,  by  talking  when  she  ought  to 
listen  ;  or  to  introduce  subjects  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  show  her  own  wit,  or 
expose  the  want  of  it  in  others  :  but  were  the 
sex  to  be  totally  silent  when  any  topic  of  litera- 
ture happens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 
conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effectually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  snd  elegant 
conversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word ! 
for  the  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  The  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  sparkling 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  marked, 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  the  same  feelings 
could  have  been  by  the  most  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
the  least  influence,  may  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  ami  by  an  illuminated 
countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obliging  attention  is  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  senso 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  they  hap|>en  to  be  engaged  in  : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaiM  to  accident,  the 
bit  introduction  in  the  world  for  a  subject  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  couM  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  without  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  but 
which  will  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
by  the  listlessness,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
•dry  girls,  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  their  in- 
breeding. A  polite  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing, 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  done :  a 
look  is  a  sufficient  intimation ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  dulrtite, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company, 
who  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week's  reading  would  have  yielded 
them ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  that  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  "  as  iron  sharpened! 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  is  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modern,*  in  the  following  littlo  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  #  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  ports 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wisdom.  One  of  them,  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence  ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, turning  to  him,  asked,  "  But  wliat  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  it  Vf  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply  :  "  Tell  yon; 
king,  that  you  have  found  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent." 

There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more  intoxicating 
to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge— this  ia, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  abuse  this 
charming  quality.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with ' 
out  it^in  safe  and  sober  dulncss,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  looks  upon  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant  The  moraust  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irregularity,  and  the  frugal  citi- 
xen  dreads  it  more  than  baiikniptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extravagance  and 
beggary.  The  cynic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  1 
Of  very  little,  perhaps:  no  more  is  a  flower- 
garden,  and  yet  it  u  allowed  as  an  object  of 
innocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not 
less  so  than  beauty  itself:  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  peculiarly  inoffensive, 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
strained by  more  prudenco  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot. 

This  talent  is  mora  likely  to  make  a  woman 
vain  than  knowledge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imme- 
diate property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  ia 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  thai 
we  should  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow. 

But  wit,  like  learning,  is  not  near  so  common 

•lata 
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more  than  the  trust  active  aud  turbulent  vices.  ;  tenets,  let  us  not  adopt  their  errors;  e-a 
The  mightiest  conquerors  have  been  conquered  which  would  be  infinitely  more  inexc»ssb«i 
by  these  unarmed  foes :  the  fiowcry  fetters  are  .  us,  who,  from  the  clearer  views  which  v> 
fastened  before  they  are  felt.  The  blandish-  :  lion  has  given  us,  shall  not  have  their  i£~*tkb 
merits  of  Circe  were  more  fatal  to  the  mariners  !  or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  *c  n  m 
of  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheme,  or  •  availed  ourselves  of  that  portion  of  thc-precr. 
the  brutality  of  the  La'Mngons.  Hercules,  after  j  which  inculcates  the  improvement  oi  cveri  a* 
he  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per-  J  ment  of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  te  >&- 
formed  all  the  other  latours  enjoined  him  by  cate  the  moments  so  redeemed  to  the  pi.ii.? 
Eurtslheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  soft-  '  sensual  and  perishable  pleasures.  bi.:  *.c  ^ 
ncsses  of  the  heart ;  and  he,  who  wore  a  club  securing  of  those  which  are  spirit  ui:  ic  \^z 
and  a  lion's  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con-  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration, 
descended  to  the  most  ctieminalc  employments  If,  indeed,  like  the  miserable*  bciL£*  =» 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who  pined  by  Swift,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  cc"  u 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over-  ;  irrational  desire  after  immoderate  lenjih  o:  «uh 
come  by  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  and  he,  who  '  we  were  condemned  to  a  wretch' ti  -inn 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  danger,  and  death,  '  immortality,  we  should  have  an  escch  a 
on  the  Alps,  wax  conquered  and  undone  by  the  '  sending  some  portion  of  our  titne  :u  *L>x> 
dissolute  indulgences  of  Capua.  '  tion.  as  we  might   thou    jjieici-.d,   v..i:.  k\» 

Before  the  hero  of  the  mo?t  beautiful  and  vir-  ,  colour  of  reason,  that  we  proposed,  a:  a  n* 
tuous  romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean  \  period,  to  enter  on  a  IntUT  co  ir>c  o:  ac; 
Teicmachus,  landed  on  the  island  oi  Cyprus,  he  Or,  i(  we  in wr  funned  a:.y  such  re^oU1..*, 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion.  Meu-  '  wo.ild  make  no  material  dirlerencc  ;o  > 
tor,  in  whom  wisdom  is  fo  finely  per>omiied.  whose  state  was  alieady  unalterably  rUcu  &: 
At  first,  he  behtld  with  horror  tin-  wanton  and  !  of  the  scanty  portion  of  day*  a*si<jniu  :«  ocs 
dissolute  manners  of  the  loliipliiouMnhahitaiit* ;  lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  hi  weak  «i:«i  i."«fr 
the  ill  t  rice  is  of  their  ex  amide  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
glaring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 


lule  procrastination. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  d.'term;ned  oa  at 

side  of  vanity,  who,  like    llcrculo  ibrfuit  * 

and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was  '  knew*  the  Queen  of  L\<ha.  aud  had  ic.irie^a 


softened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened :  he  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worslup  which  was  offered  to  Venus  ;  the  disor- 


spm),  have  not  resolved  on  tht  ir  choice  U.*ta 
virtue,  and  pleasure,  may  rehVcl,  th.itii;*^ 
in  their  power  to  imitate  that  htro  in  hi*  .v.'t 
choice,   and  in  his   urinous    rejection.     I;M 


ders  ol  luxury  and  profaneness  became  less  and  j  may  also  reflect,  with  ^rntefui  triumph.  :-j& 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun-  ,  Christianity  furnishes  thi-m  witli  a  bc-i'ir  ■_  lie 
try  enfeebbd  his  courage,  and  relaxed  his  prin-  '  than  the  tutor  ol  Abides,  and  wiiii  a  M:rtrj.:.i 
ciples.  In  short,  he  had  cea»i  d  to  love  virtue  !  than  the  doctiint-s  of  fu<ra»  philo* 
ltiiii;  befoP1  !»•■  tho.ijht  of  comuiit'mg  actual 
vice ;  ari-i  tl:-  t!-:»if  s  of  a  manly  ji'tv  w<  re 
burdi'ii«o:n"  to  h:in,  b«!o.r   he  \\ as  s>o  vl.-ba-id 


as  to  o.'hr  pfri'iim  >  a;;tl  burn  isk  i-iim1  0:1  :iic 
al-.ir  of  i!.i   ini  ii'.ions  j»cd  it  ss. " 

"  Let  u?.  crown  (n;rM  I\i  ?»  with  :o.-i  ;•■;;.;*,  be- 
furi-  I'.i-y  b»  w.i.i  :i,l."  *.;.;,{  .N»!o:;i";i";«  incline. 
Alas !  I.t  dul  i.ot  n  l!<  <"t  th:il  tliry  wr.ii-ii.l  mi 
tiie  \i-:y  ;_m;;h  r.i.j.  Tl.'  lo.-i  s  i»i  pli  .i«.:ire  scl- 
do:n  l.i»t  Km;:  •  no  .j;l»  to  a  iurn  t!:»-  h.nw  ol  hun 
who  plucks  t:i'-m  ;  !'«•:  tin  v  are  tii»-  on!v  ro.-c> 
which  do  i.nt  retain  t!.«  ir  swet  mess  aiti-r  tin  v 
have  lost  their  hea'ity. 

The  heathen  poets  of:  en  pressed  on  tin  ,r 
readers  the  nt'em-i'v  of  i-u::.«id(  r.:.-:  tin  si.i-.:- 
ness  ofl.fr  as  an  iiin  i.iiir  tu  pi-  .'iMin-  in  A 
\oli!]iti;o..i>!.i  •"• ;   I* >t  t'n-  -  ason   f'.r  iii.b.Uii..: 


It  is  f;ir  fio:u  my  di-s>i^:i  .«»  \i  n  Iv  :■■ 
t!n-  iiinoei  lit  |>!i.i>.:riMif  Lio  :  J  \\c..'!  :  . 
iwivi'  to  o'.si  ;  :■■,  tint  tr.o*.!'  wn;./;,  ,kr.:  , ; 
>i.o.-ld  in- v t  r  he  ;i!!o-.\tu;  us,, I  :vi:  i. 
meet  i.'i'.oetnt  will,  by  uiiiiuxl*  r  t:v-  ».*■ , 
ci  :i*e  to  !•-.■  >o. 

Ti.t  wo-iun  of  this  cu:in'rv  \\irr  :.: 
i:ito  th-  wo. hi  to  ^h"  n  >u:n  iv,  b.:t  !o  ».; 
It;  t:i»  V  were  no*,  il- >:.;.;«  1  |t.i  \%.4VlS  «-. 
:ud.  -,  t.:.l  for  t:.i  ;:::....!.:.■  .-lJ  tii.:tdr.:  z 
oi  ."■Hi.'il  hie  T!:ivh:L\i  hmj',.!  >!:■..  > 
.tiid  impoi'tal.t  e]i.i:.ii;ri  r»  to  >■:>:;«;!;  i"; 
ol  a  reoj.o:i  wn.cii  tiot  >  v.oi  imj'o?-  :  % 
but  eiioms  duiit<;  a  ri  lijion  i-i  ]••  i'.k-.i 
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;.i    tlii-:ii   s!,o.i!.l   ju«>s   i;i»:nijiro\i  vl.     Th 

and  nii'.-irU'M  >.o::o:is.  not  in  sjv  the  a:.>olne  '  province,  ol  I.wi.j  uncor.  i.p'.i  »i 
disbrhef.  wiiicii  tiii-y  e:;ti  ::  i:ri«-il  o!"  a  f • : i i. s r t -  ;*  ri  !i^:o:i  wh.rh  cloi .-.  1.0'.  diro 
htale.  is  ti.e  only  npolojy  ih  ;1  can  i"-  o'lt  r>  d  for  '  f:o:u  the  mnit'l:  i!»-,  th.it  l.uy  n. 
this    re -a»i«i!npT.      Hut.  wlr.le  we  ce.:«'.re    tie  ;r  ]  but   wlr-ch   po*.'iviiy  lurhid*  l\n 

•Noth.r:?  o-in  1.-  n.orr  j..!in.r:ib!.-  il.  .:i  Hi.  imi.:  .-r  n  j  inuhlluclr  to  rfo  evii. 
wlnrli  i.n*.  b. .'-g  r>  i*  (i>:u:ij  (•-.!.  ui.ti  ;i,r  v\|;ii  \*ur>., 
nm  tu  iiir.ii  in  i:->  :m.i~>  *,  mj-i.:.;h  ,-\.  .:■  .1  (it:,,  r  ;m>  n.- 1. 
t-«-Jttjti>  -.  ;-  «r,l!. ;,  j'i  tl,,  \{  r»  f..  -  -I  «.t.  l  n  •  :'  i;i.".-;i.:\  . 
l;i  iti:««  ia.iT  r»->;ri-|.  .(  i^  r».i'i  m  j  Mi;*rnn  (n  tin-  \\i-il[- 
ol  in.  :t:n-  i-iitb,  iiif  moral  of  wiiuii  i>  irtqi;.  ni  \  ni.ntrij 
r>\  the  j,r-i«'«:.t«s  i.f  iM'  .r  n  ul.o.o^s.  S..iil-  u.i'ic  '"'  ti.'" 
purit\  ii;  IV  riinMaii  n  '..£  o:\  rniv  Iv  i!i"«'  o\t  n  .:  t  \i  :i 
in  Kem-.oii'*  briiliri»i.  ar.d  tin->  eit.'jj  a  niu-tun  ol  jmt% 
U  passifij  iiiruu^li  f  he  lia-J«  of  I  tut  aim  v-ie  ;>rcl3ic 
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TIIOrCJHTS  ON  CONVKK.SATIi-.V 

Ir  l.a>  been  adw»ed.  and  by  \e-rv  ns-r>-  c*.V.'!« 
autho.'it:e>    too,   t:..n    in  coi.wrrf'tt.e.'i,    woi'jes 
Tut  Sirulj^ruci.    Sec  Yojajp  to  Liom^ 
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a  thing  as  is  imagined.  Let  not  therefore  a 
young" lady  be  alarmed  at  the  acuteness  of  her 
own  wit,  any  more  than  at  the  abundance  of  her 
own  knowledge.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  she 
should  mistake  pertness,  flippancy,  or  impru- 
dence, for  this  brilliant  quality,  or  imagine  she 
is  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet.  This 
is  very  frequently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  -eal  existence 
is  so  rare. 

Lest  the  flatten-  of  her  acquaintance,  or  an 
overweening  opinion  of  her  own  qualifications, 
should  lead  some  vain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
false  notion  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
when  she  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
spin's,  she  may  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
the  definition  of  this  quality,  by  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  individuals  could 
over  boast : — 

11  Tis  not  a  tale,  lis  not  a  jent, 
AdmirM  with  laughter  at  a  fcart. 
Nor  floml  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain, 
The  prooi'e  of  wit  lor  ever  mu*t  remain. 
"  Neither  can  that  have  any  place. 
At  which  a  virgin  h'<Je»her  face; 
Such  dross  the  Are  must  purje  away  :  "in  j;i*t. 
The  author  blush  there,  where  the  reader  muM." 

COWI.KT. 

But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, cannot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never  makes 
friends  ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
state  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
she  who  is  ambitious  of  making  every  man  her 
admirer,  has  an  invincible  vanity  and  a  cold 
heart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  ha<  established  the  repu- 
ta*>:  i'iwiie  grmm.  will  sufficiently  maintain 
it  without  Keeping  her  faculties  always  on  the 
rfr-Mch  to  say  xo-.ui  thin?*  Nay.  if  reputation 
alone  he  her  obj"ct.  she  will  train  a  more  solid 
one  hv  her  forb«  arar.c**.  as  the  wi>er  part  of  her 
aopiaintap.c1  will  aser;ve  it  to  the  mrkit  motive, 
which  is,  not  that  she  has  le>s  wi',  but  that  she 
has  more  judgment. 

The  fatal  fondness  for  indulging  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  h.juiious  and  irreparable  coii- 
se-.y.ipnces  which  sonwtimes  a'tend  the  /:■< 
p'  ■  •:.'/. '  reply*  can  ii'-ver  be  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  coudeinTied.  Not  to  oden.l.  is  the  firM 
step  towards  pleasing.  To  u.so  pain  is  as  tirich 
an  olTeuce  against  hr.rnamty.  as  a^a.r.st  «jood 
breeding  ;  and  surely  it  :s  as  w*  !1  to  abstain  from 
an  action  because  it  i«  s:ni\:!.  as  because  :t  is 
impolite.  In  company,  young  laiiies  wo*dd  do 
Wfll,  before  they  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
an1  com*  to  say  may  not  distress  some  worthy 
pirsori  present,  by  wounding  th":n  in  their  per- 
sons families,  connexions,  or  religious  opinion*. 
If  l hey  find  it  will  touch  them  in  c  r.her  of  these, 
I  should  advise  them  to  suspect,  that  what  th.\v 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  very  good  a  thin^  as 
they  at  first  imagined.  Nay,  if  cvn  it  was  o:ie 
of  tlios-'  bright  ideas,  which  "  Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nectar,1'  so  much  greater 


will  be  their  merit  in  suppressing  it,  if  ther«» 
a  probability  it  might  offend.      Indeed,  if  21  I 
have  the  temper  and  prudence  to  make  •/..it  I 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  more  nefcjy  >  I 
warded  by  their  own  inward  triumph,  a:  brcf  I 
suppressed  a  lively  but  severe  remark,  :iip  -- 
could  haTe  been  with  the  dissembled  a:p_ss 
of  the  whole  company,  who,  with  that  co.i:a- 
sant  deceit  which  good  breeding  too  mrici  »• 
thorizes,   affect   openly    to   admire  wr.i:  z* 
secretly  resolve  never  to  forgive. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  ?:?!• 
of  the  little  girl's  eloquence,  in  one  of  the  '?:-- 
dren's  Tales,  who  received  from  a  irien&y'X? 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  she  utterec.  ::^a 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  should  drop  fm 
her  mouth.  The  hidden  mornl  appear*  ;■: » 
this,  that  it  was  the  sweetness  of  her  toxptr 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciful  effect :  » 
when  her  malicious  sister  desired  the  same  r.^ 
from  the  good-natured  tiny  intelligence.  :> 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  joisfli 
ous  and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  soae=s 
join  in  the  laugh,  which  has  been  raised  *:  M 
expense  by  an  illnatured  repartee  ;  but  J  /.  *» 
very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  *■;.".  *f 
truths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  parCv"*: 
even  in  private,  ought  n*»ver  to  b*  utTt-re..  - 
piblic,  he  docs  not  laugh  because  h*  [9  p>L«ti 
but  because  he  wishes  to  conce*!  now  m'-r:  > 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  was  "irtered  by  a  L;:y. 
so  far  from  seeming  to  resent  i».  he  will  b*  t-e 
first  to  commend  it ;  but.  nolwithstan  i.r.^  :m", 
he  will  remember  it  as  a  trait  of  mahec.  »h*3 
the  whole  company  shall  have  forgo::?n  ::ui 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  ^?-2S 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  unhar.- !*£.?.  ?  * 
er:«l  thirds,  that  it  is  tin's  very  ■.*:  .v  :.::.*:  v.  ce 
which  re::di'is  ihnii  more  intoVm-le  ,vV>.*r. 
the  arrow  l*  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  :»  :.."■  rr ..*:" 
to  him  who  is  wounded  to  refl»c:.  that  is  '"la.'i 
wh:i-h  shot  it  was  a  fair  one. 

Many  wo. nen,  when  they  have  a  !*.•."■;■ .:.:*. 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wi«h  to  '••: '-J  *-"■'•" 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  often  us»«  a  %•:■»  1  *:.- 
fjen::o';s  method  :  they  will  stare  a  v.'.1.*-  j  ■..  i- 
uously,  an-1  then  avail  themse!\i-s  or*  1'.  :-:  *"i*"- 
c\er  manner  shall  b«  st  answer  ih-.ir  f  1:;. :?-.  : 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  Mate  of  in. \-c :?.■-•".  \*  'i 
iheir  re;tl  meaning.  whtie  they  triuruvh  :;.  -V 
perfib'xiiy  th*  y  hive  givi«n  you  bv  the  :  :'* ' 
eotic!:i>ioi.s  they  draw.  fro-.:i  jir»  .u:*--*  e."-."> 
ca!!v  stated.  They  wdl  aI*o  !>•■■. u»-!::.\  jp;.s 
from  fxe.'p'lons  ir.stead  of  r.!c>.  a:i.I  d:-;  :■?:■>- 
isli^d  whi-u  \ou  are  not  will.-n^  ut  !•■'  cor.".- ..".c. 
wiih  a  prej'.i.liee.  instead  of  a  rtv.son 

Li  a  s:  ;;>:b!e  compauv  of  bo:h  S'.»xv*.  w:  ■  r- 
women  are  not  re.-lra;»;i  d  by  aiiv  orher  ••-•""•t 
than  what  'heir  nature!  moJ«^tv  11:1  .o?r>.  -  . 
where  the  intimacy  of  :■.!!  p.ir?.*:< "  sr:::  :-.:** 
the  utmost  freedom  of  co:iii:vin.i.*j,...e1  ;  r;.o.!J 
any  o  :■?  inquire  w;;at  were  the-  ■?,  -:. -r..'  >  :.:.- 
iiipjiIs  on  some  particular  si.bje.rf,  ;•  -.%::..  I  r-- 
licve.  commonlv  happen,  that  th"  i.id  es,  whi.-?* 
imaginations  have  k»  pi  pace  with  :h?  na:-a:.«>a, 
have  anticipated  its  end,  arid  are  readv  lodehvK 
tb.eir  sentiments  on  it  as  soon  as  ii  is  fimsheiL 
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While  some  of  'he  male  hearers,  whose  minds 
were  busied  in  settling  the  propriety,  comparing 
the  circumstances,  and  examining  the  consisten- 
cies of  what  was  said,  are  obliged  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  they  think  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  conversation  of  women  is  often  more 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  less  laboured. 

A  man  of  deep  reflection,  if  he  docs  not  keep 
up  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
sometimes  so  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  in- 
tense thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplexed  expression ;  while 
a  sprightly  woman  will  extricate  herself  with  that 
lively  and  "  rash  dexterity,"  which  will  almost 
always  please,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
convince  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  turn  that  has  more  hmppiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
self discomfited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wide  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceived,  has  disconcerted  him  more 
than  the  most  startling  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  reasoning,  could  have  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  laugh  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  though 
hs  m.  >uld  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
attended  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be 
right,  in  order  to  be  applauded. 

Bu*  let  not  a  young  lady's  vanity  be  too  much 
(dated  with  this  false  applause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex  :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  triumph ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
*o  discriminate  between  that  applause  which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  sprightliness  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu-' 
ate  themselves  to  a  custom  of  observing,  think- 
ing, and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula- 
tion, or  the  study  of  logic  ;  but  she  who  is  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  to  reason  justly  and  pertinently  on 
common  affairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  being 
"learned  without  the  rules;"  the  best  defini- 
tion, perhaps,  of  that  sort  of  literature  which  is 
properest  for  the  sex.  That  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion rather  than  of  science,  sits  peculiarly  well 
on  wdmen.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  lady, 
who,  though  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, scarcely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
structs every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  than  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  rule  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
lace  his  own*  threadbare   discourse  with   the 


golden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 
Jt  has  been  objected,  and  I  tear 


with  i 


reason,  that  female  conversation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorious  spirit,  and 
that  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  discover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister. 

"  Ifitbe  so,  It  la  a  grievous  fealt.** 

No  arguments  can  justify,  no  pleas  can  extena 
ate  it.  To  insult  over  the  miseries  of  ai  un- 
happy creature  is  inhuman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate them  is  unchristian.  The  worthv  part  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  tramaneiy 
on  the  failings  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween running  into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  idea  they  enter- 
tain, that  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
must  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
suspected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosity,  they  affect  some- 
times to  speak  of  very  indifferent  characters 
with  the  most  extravagant  applause.'  With 
such,  the  hyperbole  is  a  favourite  figure ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparison  but  the  superlative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
on  other  occasions  ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  given  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  those  of 
real  merit  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  value 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  pieces,  cried  out  in  an 
affected  rapture,  "  All  alike  !  all  alike  !" 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  s 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  affecting  silence  in 
regard  to  those  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberless  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  a 
settled  principle  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  affectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  their  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  the  safest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  feminine.  The 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  foolish. 

'ftere  are  many,  who  never  can  fcTgive  an- 
other for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ac- 
complished than  themselves,  and  who  can  par- 
don any  offence  rather  than  an  eclipsing  v%«ift 
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Had  the  nightingale  in  the  fable  conquered  his 
vanity,  and  resisted  the  temptation  of  showing  a 
fine  voice,  he  might  have  escaped  the  talons  of 
the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  singing  was  the 
cause  of  his  destruction  ;  his  merit  brought  him 
into  danger,  and  his  vanity  cost  him  his  life.* 


ON  ENVY. 

-  Envy  came  next,  envy  with  squinting  eyes, 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbour's  health ; 
Best  then  he  lives  when  any  better  dies, 
Is  never  poor  but  in  another's  wealth ; 
On  best  men's  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  his  fill, 
Klsehis  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spiteful  will, 
111  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill." 

Fletcher's  Purple  Island. 

"  Envy  (says  Lord  Bacon)  has  no  holydays." 
There  cannot  perhaps  be  a  more  lively  and 
striking  description  of  the  miserable  state  of 
mind  those  endure,  who  are  tormented  with  this 
vice.  A  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  improvements ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  warmest  rivaJship 
will  produce  the  most  excellent  effects ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  a  perpetual  state  of  contest 
will  injure  the  temper  so  essentially,  that  the 
mischief  will  hardly  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
other  advantages.  Those  whose  progress  is  the 
most  rapid,  will  be  apt  to  despise  their  less  suc- 
cessful competitors,  who,  in  return,  will  feel  the 
bitterest  resentment  against  their  more  fortunate 
rivals.  Among  persons  of  real  goodness,  this 
jealousy  and  contempt  can  never  be  equally  felt, 
because  every  advancement  in  piety  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increase  of  humil- 
ity, which  will  lead  them  to  contemplate  their 
own  improvements  with  modesty,  and  to  view 
with  charity  the  miscarriages  of  others. 

When  an  envious  man  is  melancholy,  one 
may  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Bion,  what  evil 
has  befallen  himself,  or  what  good  has  happened 
to  another  1  This  last  is  the  scale  by  which  he 
principally  measures  his  felicity,  and  the  very 
smiles  of  his  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  his  own  happiness.  The  wants  of  others 
are  the  standard  by  which  he  rates  his  own 
wealth  ;  and  he  estimates  his  riches,  not  so 
much  by  his  own  possessions,  as  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  neighbours. 

When  the  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  very 
deep  and  dangerous  stroke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  most  remotely  in  the  world 
from  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  set 
out  with  commending  the  object  of  their  envy 
for  some  trifling  quality  or  advantage,  which  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  possess  :  they  next 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  :  thus  artfully 
removing  any  suspicion  of  their  design,  and 
clearing  all  obstructions  for  the  insidious  stab 
they  are  about  to  give  ;  for  who  will  suspect 
them  of  an  intention  to  injure  the  object  of  their 

*  The  povtical  fable  here  alluded  to  is  in  StraJa's  Pro- 
lusions on  the  Style  of  Claadian,  and  ha*  been  transla- 
ted into  English  verse  by  different  writeis;  ivirticularly 
Ford,  the  dramatist,  and  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  at  an  example 
of  the  Enantiosis  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Rhetoric.''  pub- 
"-  Iml767.-ED. 


peculiar  and  professed  esteem  T  The  hearer1! 
belief  of  the  fact  grows  in  proportion  to  the 
seeming  reluctance  with  which  it  is  told,  and  ts 
the  conviction  he  has,  that  the  relater  is  nst 
influenced  by  any  private  pique  or  personal  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  confession  is  extorted 
from  him  sorely  against  his  inclination,  sod 
purely  on  account  of  his  seal  for  truth. 

Anger  is  less  reasonable  and  more  sincere 
than  envy. — Anger  breaks  out  abruptly  ;  ems 
is  a  great  prefacer — anger  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood at  once ;  envy  is  fond  of  remote  hints 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  as  its  oracles  are, 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  are  per- 
fectly comprehended  ; — anger  repeats  the  sains 
circumstances  over  again  ;  envy  invents  new 
ones  at  every  fresh  recital — anger  gives  a  bro- 
ken, vehement,  and  interrupted  narrative ;  envy 
tells  a  more*  consistent  and  more  probable, 
though  a  falser  tale — anger  is  excessively  no- 
prudent,  for  it  is  impatient  to  disclose  every 
thing  it  knows ;  envy  is  discreet,  for  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  hide — anger  never  consults  times 
or  seasons ;  envy  waits  for  the  lucky  moment, 
when  the  wound  it  meditates  may  be  made  the 
most  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  most  incurably 
deep — anger  uses  more  invective ;  envy  does 
more  mischief— simple  anger  soon  runs  itself 
out  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
its  tale  ;  but  it  is  for  that  chosen  period  that 
envy  has  treasured  up  the  most  barbed  arrow 
in  its  whole  quiver — anger  puts  a  man  out  of 
himself;  but  the  truly  malicious  generally  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  self-possession,  or  they 
could  not  so  effectually  injure. — The  angry  man 
sets  out  by  destroying  his  whole  credit  with  you 
at  once,  for  ho  very  frankly  confesses  his  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  object  of  his  abuse ; 
while  the  envious  man  carefully  suppresses  all 
his  own  share  in  the  affair. — The  angry  man 
defeats  the  end  of  his  resentment,  by  keeping 
himself  continually  before  your  eyes,  instead  of 
his  enemy ;  while  the  envious  man  artfully 
"brings  forward  the  object  of  his  malice,  and 
keeps  himself  out  of  sight. — The  angry  man 
talks  loudly  of  his  own  wrongs ;  the  envious 
of  his  adversary's  injustice. — A  passionate  per- 
son, if  his  resentments  are  not  complicated  with 
malice,  divides  his  time  between  sinning  and 
sorrowing ;  and,  as  the  irascible  passions  can- 
not constantly  be  at  work,  his  heart  may  some- 
times get  a  holvday. — Anger  is  a  violent  act, 
envy  a  constant  habit — no  one  can  be  always 
angry,  but  he  may  be  always  raivious  : — an  an- 
gry man's  enmity  (if  he  he  generous)  will  sub- 
side when  the  object  of  his  resentment  becomes 
unfortunate  ;  but  the  envious  man  can  extract 
food  from  his  malice  out  of  calamity  itself,  if  he 
finds  his  adversary  bears  it  with  dignity,  or  is 
pitied  or  assisted  in  it.  The  rage  of  the  pas- 
sionate man  is  totally  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  malicious 
is  not  buried  even  in  the  grave  of  his  rival :  he 
will  envy  the  good  name  he  has  left  behind  him  ; 
ho  will  envy  him  the  tears  of  his  widow,  the 
prosperity  of  his  children,  the  esteem  of  bit 
friends,  the  praises  of  his  epitaph — nay,  the  very 
magnificence  of  his  funeral. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


*  The  ear  of  jealousy  heareth  all  things*' 
fsays  the  wise  man),  frequently,  I  believe,  more 
than  is  uttered,  which  makes  the  company  of 
persons  infected  with  it  still  more  dangerous. 

When  you  tell  those  of  a  malicious  turn,  any 
circumstance  that  has  happened  to  another, 
though  they  perfectly  know  of  whom  you  are 
speaking,  they  often  affect  to  be  at  a  loss,  to 
forget  his  name,  or  to  misapprehend  you  in  some 
respect  or  other ;  and  this  merely  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  slyly  gratifying  their  malice  by 
mentioning  some  unhappy  defect  or  personal 
infirmity  he  labours  under  ;  and,  not  contented 
"  to  tack  hit  every  error  to  his  name,"  they  will, 
by  way  of  farther  explanation,  have  recourse  to 
the  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family  ;  and  this  with  all  the  seeming  simplicity 
and  candour  in  the  world,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  mistakes,  and  to  clear  up  every 
doubt  of  his  identity. — If  you  are  speaking  of  a 
lady,  for  instance,  they  will  perhaps  embellish 
their  inquiries,  by  asking  if  you  mean  her  whose 
great-grandfather  was  a  bankrupt,  though  she 
has  the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  others 
who  are  much  better  born  walk  on  foot ;  or  they 
will  afterward  recollect,  that  you  may  possibly 
mean  her  cousin,  of  the  same  name,  whose 
mother  was  suspected  of  such  or  such  an  indis- 
cretion, though  the  daughter  had  the  luck  to  I 
make  her  fortune  by  marrying,  while  her  betters 
are  overlooked. 

To  kint  at  a  fault  does  more  mischief  than 
speaking  out ;  for  whatever  is  left  for  the  imagin- 
ation to  finish,  will  not  fail  to  lw»  overdone ;  every  j 
hiatus  will  be  more  than  filled  up,  and  every 
pause  more  than  supplied.  There  is  less  malice, 
and  less  mischief  too,  in  telling  a  man's  name 
than  the  initials  of  it ;  as  a  worthier  person 
may  be  inrolved  in  the  most  disgraceful  sus- 
picions by  such  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  envious,  after 
having  attempted  to  deface  the  fairest  character 
so  industriously,  that  they  aro  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  detect  their  malice,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  your  suspicions  effectually,  by  assuring 
you  thst  what  they  have  just  related  is  only  the 
popular  opinion  ;  they  themselves  can  never  be- 
lieve things  are  so  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be ; 
for  their  part,  it  is  a  rule  with  tkcm  always  to 
hope  the  best.  It  is  their  way  never  to  believe 
or  report  ill  of  any  one.  They  wdl,  however, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  they 
may  do  their  friend  the  service  of  protesting 
their  disbelief  of  it.  More  rrpuUiion**  an*  thus 
hinted  away  by  false  friend.*,  than  are  openly 
destroyed  by  public  enemies.  An  tf,  or  a  lul% 
or  a  mortified  look,  or  a  linzmd  defem-p,  or  an 
ambiguous  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  hsMy  word 
affectedly  recalled,  will  demolish  a  character 
more  effectually,  than  the  whole  attillrry  of  mal- 
ice when  openly  levelled  again* t  it. 

It  is  not  that  envy  never  praises — No,  that 
would  be  making  a  public  profession  of  itself, 
and  advertising  its  own  malignity  ;  whereas  the 
greatest  success  of  its  efforts  depends  on  the 
concealment  of  their  end.  When  envy  intends 
to  strike  a  stroke  of  Machiavelian  policy,  it 
i  affects  the  language  of  the  most  ea- 


i  aggerated  applause  ;  tfiough  it  generally  takes 

I  care,  that  the  subject  of  its  panegyric  shall  be  a 
very  indifferent  and  common  character,  so  that 
it  is  well  aware  none  of  its  praises  will  stick. 

It  is  the  unhappy  nature  of  envy  not  to  be 
contented  with  positive  misery,  but  to  be  con- 
tinually aggravating  its  own  torments,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  felicities  of  others.  The 
eyes  of  envy  are  perpetually  fixed  on  the  object 
which  disturbs  it ;  nor  can  it  avert  them  from  it, 
though  to  procure  itself  the  relief  of  a  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness.     On  seeing  the  innocence 

I I  of  the  first  pair, 

u  Asids  lbs  dsvll  turnM, 
For  cotj,  yet,  with  Jealous  tor 
Ky*4  tac     ~ 


As  this  enormous  sin  chiefly  instigated  the 
revolt,  and  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  angelic 
spirits,  so  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  will  be  a 
principal  instrument  of  misery  in  a  future  world, 
for  the  envious  to  compare  their  desperate  con- 
dition with  the  happiness  of  the  children  of 
God ;  and  to  heighten  their  actual  wretchedness 
by  reflecting  on  what  they  have  lost. 

Perhaps  envy,  like  lying  and  ingratitude,  is 
practised  with  more  frequency,  because  it  is 
practised  with  impunity  ;  but  there  being  no 
human  laws  against  these  crimes,  is  so  far  from 
an  inducement  to  commit  them,  that  this  very 
consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  the 
wise  and  good,  if  all  others  were  ineffectual ;  for 
of  how  heinous  a  nature  must  those  sins  be 
which  are  judged  above  the  reach  of  human 
punishment,  and  are  reserved  for  the  final  jus- 
tice of  (Jod  himself ! 


ON  THE  DANGER 

or 

SENTIMENTAL  OR  ROMANTIC   CON- 

NEXIONS. 


Amoito  the  many  evils  which  prevail 
the  sun,  the  abuse  of  words  is  not  the  least 
considerable.  By  the  influence  of  time,  and 
the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  have  a 
meaning  assigned  them  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  original  signification. 

The  present  age  may  be  termed,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 
in  the  implication  it  now  beam,  was  unknown  to 
our  plain  ancestors.  Sentiment  is  the  varnish 
of  virtue,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vier  ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  persons  to  make 
a  jest  of  religion,  to  break  through  the  most 
solemn  ties  and  engagements,  to  practise  every 
art  of  latent  fraud  and  open  seiiuctio;i,  and  vet 
to  value  themselves  on  speaking  and  writing 
tentwunUlly. 

But  this  refined  jargon,  which  has  infested 
letters  snd  fainted  morals,  is  chiefly  admired 
and  adopted  by  young  ladies  of  a  certain  turn* 
who  read  Meniimental  books,  write  $tnttmtniml 
letters,  and  contract  srairm/ji/*/  friendships. 

Error  is  never  likely  to  do  so  much  i 


MO  THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 

as  when  it  disguises  its  real  tendency,  and  puts  is  too  noble  to  regard.  These  prefc*#ici»  ? 
on  an  engaging  and  attractive  appearance,  humility  are  the  common  artifice  of  it.z  *&; 
Many  a  young  woman,  who  would  be  shocked  and  these  protestations  of  gcncrosr.v  ih«:  r*:.- 
at  tiie  imputation  of  an  intrigue,  is  extremely  '  of  the  rapacious.  And  among  its  many  &:::-._ 
Mattered  at  the  idea  of  a  »ciitimcntal  connexion,  mischiefs,  it  is  one  of  the  sure  and  sc.cctr* '. 
though  perhaps  with  a  dangerous  and  designing  frauds  of  sentiment,  to  alTcct  the  mo*:  ..%:. 
man.  who,  by  puttin g  on  this  mask  of  plausibility  indifference  to  tho&e  external  and  pec::L"» 
and  virtue,  disarms  her  of  her  prudence,  lays  'advantages,  which  it  is  its  great  and  rt-oi ..:-.: 
her  apprehensions   asleep,  and  in\olves  her  in    to  obtain. 

misery;  misery  the  more  inevitable,  because  ,  A  sentimental  girl  very  rarely  enterm.-.:  ;.-- 
unsuspected.  For  she  who  apprehends  no  dan-  doubt  of  her  personal  beauty  ;  for  she  :;d>  .■  •: 
«er,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  always  daily  accustomed  to  contemplate  it  htr*-cii.  ._. 
ujion  her  guard;  but  will  rather  in* He  than  to  hear  of  it  from  others.  She  will  net.  i.:.-:- 
a\oid  the  ruin  which  comes  under  so  specious  fore,  l>e  very  solicitous  for  the  conrirrn.t::o:.  :■:  i 
and  .so  fair  a  form.  \  truth  so  self-evident ;  but  she  suspect*  :hi.:  •* 

Such  an  engagement  will  be  infinitely  dearer  pretensions  to  understanding  are  more  !:'»«..•  :■ 
to  her  vanity  than  an  avowed  and  authorized  be  disputed,  and,  for  that  reason.  grecc  ,v  ;- 
attachment ;  for  one  of  these  sentimental  lovers  ■  vours  even*  compliment  oiFered  to  those  ptn'r.- 
will  not  scruple,  very  seriously,  to  as>ure  a  tions  which  are  less  obvious  and  more  r?  iv* 
credulous  girl  that  her  unparalleled  merit  enti-  !  She  is  persuaded  that  men  need  only  ojk.i:.-." 
ties  her  to  the  adoration  of  the  whole  world.  :  eyes  to  decide  on  her  beauty,  while  it  w.l  :•* 
nvA  tiiat  the  universal  homage  of  mankind  is  '  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  taste,  *ti*- 
nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable  tribute  ex-  '  and  elegance  of  her  admirer,  that  he  can  iLmz 
torted  by  her  charms.  No  wonder  then  she  and  flatter  those  qualities  i.i  her.  Annie::*.* 
should  be  easily  prevailed  on  to  believe,  that  an  ,  character  here  supposed  will  easily  inf.-^iu 
individual  is  captivated  by  perfections  which  ,  himself  into  her  affections,  by  mcJms  v: "  :\j 
might  enslave  a  million.  Hut  she  should  remem-  latent  but  leading  foible,  which  mav  be  cc'..-:u 
b:r.  that  he  who  endeavours  to  intoxicate  her  J  the  guiding  clew  to  a  sentimental  heart  He 
with  adulation,  intends  one  day  most  effectually  '  will  affect  to  overlook  that  beautv  which  at;~ic*J 
to  humble  her.  For  an  artful  man  has  always  .  common  eyes  and  insuares  common  liter's, 
a  secret  design  to  pay  himself  in  future  for  every  j  while  he  will  bestow  the  mo>:  delicate  rra»*c* 
present  sacrifice.  And  this  prodigality  o(  praise,  i  on  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  finish  th:  c.i^-ix 
which  he  now  appears  to  lavish  with  such  ,  oi  adulation  bv  hinting  that  she  is  superior  w« 
thoughtless  profusion,  is.  in  fact,  a  sum  economi-  j  ..  AmI  wlwn  ho  fe„,  hpr  ^  hafM  ^ 
cully  laid  out  to   supply  his  future  necessities  :  j  Mie*:i\sbhedo**,  being  the:i  mcwi  Anicri' 

of  tins  sum  he  keeps  an  exact  estimate,  and  at  j      «...        .  , 

tome  distant  dav  promises  himHt  the  mo»t  ex-  !  ,  *ni  ll0lhin?  ,n  P"?"*1-  can  <>"<*  1***  **■?> 
orhiiant  iWi^f  lor  it.  If  !>  has  addre-s  .i:,d  fl,".v  than  lh";'  ™h{:m*  a«-ich:r.m:..  o- 
endue!,  and  the  u:.;e.-t  of  h  s  p..r,.i:t  i..-..-!,  «bvi-in»  act>  of  ^-vPon  w»  re  c»,r  ;  r  :.-:. 
v.nir.  and  >.u,ie  s  r.^l/v.  U  s  i-ieiu  fia>  of  D;!!  ."l'".v  ar,>  9"1^  (l  }&*  ="<  ^  *"-  '■>  =■■  -■ '• 
suve^;  lurM)  pow.rfdw:.!  !v  hi*  oc,,..  vv  . '•' .^*-  "»  J^mmv.e  :u  ihe  y-:!^:  <:•/.  -  :.;  -■ 
uur  her  mind.  Li  >U»  uili  >o.»n  adopt  ..■>  no-  o!  \"'"n"?l\  In-.t  w.alfn  v-!!:.,n  ;,-..  ■  r  ■  ,- . 
t.e;;s  ;  ,.d  ,u,.s.,,:is  Ii.-ieeJ.  it  is  :no:o  than  !°  :'J  UiX'*!  °:1  ",!n  .,!"':  :i"'!  '  c'y'f  "•'  '  ' 
P'i.bab\  >!..'•  po-..s>c.l  i:.-t  ,•:  th.  n,  ■■.-.....  ,ow.:'  li0V  ''  :  V  ,"* .:°  \"  lV  I'---;-  '■  •  -•- 
havi:,-aradui!:v^:..:-redttirmi.||i..ri-:.::.-.t:oi.     '"  ,:l*:  v>  "'  ol }:wx  *'""*"'   :  ' 


'.d  '2:  :!ero.-:?v,  vvisii-  d  h   r 


into   tr.e    M:,e.,.   mal  «•';.  ir.-u-^r.      To    i.i.r.i.raiu 

that  ei,ir.»..Mi  :  v.:'li  dnj:  :'v  .i::d   p:o.'v.»  :v.  it  iv 

nre,-ar>  si.e  sho.iid  enti  ru.n  t!.f  m».t  « i". -uit.-d  V^^:^  ^T^y.'11.  '"'  \  *"'" 

i  leas  oi  ii;spr<iportio!iate  al'/anci  s  .i:id  »:i>:,.:'  r-  "  r  ' '  "lui%'t,l!l  *  kA\  n'>  »•■'!-"  i"  s:  n.  *.  :   • . 

r-ted   lo%e;    and   c,M>id.  r    forfiii.-.    r:-i\.    a-id  :-^i^*^!;'>''^1;- \-:i1''^- ^.  i..:>  !.o^  . 

:•  i«i.ta'.ior.,  as  mere  chim'  j:oai  ii^ti!.c:i'-::s  a:i  I  |,l>,1:  ,,',.r  t-I°   A!f  ■,'::^,  ::5s'-  •»"  ^»y  ^T;--'" 


:1s1; 


».-  }.- 


v,:£yr  pp*J".W:Ces.  ( 

i  ::e  !\  ver.  iheplv  \ri'v.  -.1 .:.  ::.]  i':v   ei  ':..i":;  .i > 
o\   Kind.  .11..I  sk.d.tt  in  v,  -  ■:  !:m..*eit  si.tu  ».-m  w  "A'"  "":  *  '  *"*  "•  :*'i'-  v  ?■  - 

aveii'.le  Ci    li;-1    l:«:i!'   \\;..t  ..  !;..'.  v.-.    t  ,.-;!  "u.;^  ".i    •      \  <..ij«i'k   'i  to  i...d  i  -. .  s..l/    ;■   o 

UJiiT-iirdt  d.   m.u'U  d  .-'ON'  :>  wi  \\...e:i  s..'.^  .:  .^  .  •.  i-  it  >:   i-  y,\.  '.•;■*!  >.     'i*   ■>  1 

zi'.n-t    accessible        lb-    a\-.:'.i.   i.::ji- !»"   oi'    t  .  .t  *.  :v. 'v  \:»id-d;o   :.i..  >.>-.;% 

ni-.!k:;f.-s  b\  addfe-iMnj  !.•  r  iii  .1  !•" •:  j"  *:i _:- -  e\-  ;..,■.>  !■:  r-».-!!  «.■:  i.  •-;  .  ...■«•.-:..'.■,. 

a-*t!y  consonant  to  .'.•  .'  «.,•..  «  '..  ..h.      Ht    ..■;..,*>  ..  .■   »,  -.i   ...;..    j..:,  c:.  r:  ,  '  ..-.: 

hi  r  With  her  o'.mi  v..  .:y-.  .:.-.  .!■...:  ej.;t-;.i  .-   «  .   ;  -  ■.   .. .  T.  v  o  i.in.      Ni«  "a-.,.-!  ,  >  • 

sody  to  seiit'.uii'ii*.      Hi-  prule.?^; .-  mi   .-ov     •.;;.  iv     ii.i.    f."  ei.»"n. :-..•.:. t  j    ;•  ->■- 

a  i'y;i:i  ;ii;.'    ier  t : .<.    }ai'.-   •;.•:. «•(•;.,-  «•!   u.uii-  _;. .  •!,?>   :!i>'..-.i  r.i,  *.:::.  cr  i.:«-  .  .-^ 

that  ^he  thinks  i:  In  r  ti..!;.  '0  rev.  ;r.i  i  ...;  ;...■■   •«•  :a!i  .1  :i.»ii.a;:,',i.     N.i  ii>:./,  .-  »v 

gcit'ousd  ruiiiiwia.i'j.i.      li\»  rv  |.!-.i  i.«  ;..  •:'■;%  ,>..:..,    io.u'.  J    \.;.'.i    ;'.c    %■.•'...  ■ 
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honour  to  sacrifice  to  him  that  foriune  which  be  ,  priv:!«  ^ts  of  .1  goddess,  to  ail  th«  m.pcrieciiosi. 
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vanities,  and  weaknesses  of  a  slighted  woman 
<and  a  neglected  wife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
so  lately  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  virtues, 
<ire  now,  as  Cassius  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
Tho  paw  ion  which  was  vowed  eternal,  lasted 
only  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indifference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  m  the 
bargain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jour- 
ney of  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  for  the  comfletum  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  be- 
ginning, we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
had  her  head  originally  turned  by  pernicious 
reading,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  imprudent 
friendships.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
confidante  of  her  own  turn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  her- 
self. A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
souls  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  though  they  live  in  the  sar*e 
street,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  house.  TMs  is 
the  fuel  which  principally  feeds  and  supplies  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
spondence the  two  friends  encourage  «ach  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  great  important 
business  of  human  life,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  as  too  low  and  paltry  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  beings,  and 
fit  only  to  employ  the  daughters  of  the  plodding 
vulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  aggravated.  They  arc  filled 
with  tows  of  eternal  amity,  and  protestations 
of  nerex-ending  love.  But  interjections  and 
quotations  are  the  principal  embellishments  of 
these  very  sublime  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  and  hyperbol- 
ical, and  every  censure  exaggerated  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  irailty  is  heightened 
into  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  most 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  every 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplication, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  ima- 
ginary wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  mad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favourite 
topic  of  these  epistles  is  the  grovelling  spirit  and 
sordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters, should  they  presume  to  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  direct  their  course  of  reading,  interfere  in 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  young 
ladies  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
genius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
in  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
secret  exultation,  in  case  either 'of  the  above 
interesting  events  should  happen,  as  they  carry 
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with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  incidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  sentimental 
lady. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  these 
soaring  spirits,  when  their  plain  friends  or  pru- 
dent relations  presume  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  any  impropriety  in  their  conduct.  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  their  contempt  is  then  a  little 
softened  by  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  very 
antiquated  poor  creatures  should  pretend  to 
judge  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of  their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  consider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
lime pleasures  of  a  delicate  and  exalted  passion, 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contemned, 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  eluded. 
The  prudence  of  these  worthy  friends,  they 
1  term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  the  face  of  things 
has  so  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  tolera- 
bly for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  all 
their  advantages  of  knowledge  and  observation) 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened daughters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  go  abroad  in  her  laced  pinner 
or  her  brocade  suit. 

But  young  people  never  show  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  conspicuously  than  by  this  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  known  more  days.  Youth  has  a  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  which  it  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  penetration.  But 
youth,  like  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  it 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  it  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  aged.  The  same 
vices  and  follies  influenced  the  human  neart 
in  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  One  who  well  knew  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  "  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun." 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  sentimental  character, 
to  imagine  that  none  but  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society, 
or  even  to  the  common  benefits  and  blessings 
of  life.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  affect  the 
most  lofty  disregard  for  useful  qualities  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  of  idleness,  she  who  is  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
pensity to  cultivate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  values  herself 
■on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
liberal  way  of  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of 
those  minute  dehcacies  and  little  deooruma, 
2N 
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wJkieh,  triimg  ea  they  may  be  thought,  tend  at 
cmee  to  die^tfy  the  character*  and  to  restrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  «i 
Perhaps  the  oner  hen  coaanlaincd  of  origi- 

eeeh  other.    Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ps> 


Sauttment  ratines  away  the 
and  the  plami  «s  of  piety ; 
id  wit*  has  remarked  of  hi* 


the  virtue  of 

„„ . M -y-j  the  virtue  of  erftou,    Seati- 

■Met  has  its  seat  m  the  head*  principle  in  the 
"*  Njgeets  fine  harangues  and 

principle  conceives  just 
m  sped  actions  in  rouse- 

eoenee  of  them.    °— — * 

srnsnlieity  of  troth 

,  at  a  celebrated  .._.    _  _ 

no  leas  celebrated  conteniporarr, j 

in  worde  and  vice  in  deeds.    S 

be  called  the  Athenian,  who  forte  ^hat  wee 

light;  and  principle  the  Lacederooiiiaa,  who 

frmctttd'A. 

But  theee  onalitiea  will  be  better  fr*empitfiH 
by  an  attentive  conaaieration  of  two  admirably 
team  characters  of  Milton,  which  arc  beauti- 
l  distinctly  marked.  Theee 
~  *  i  improperly  celled 
_  _„____  „„___„  ,  _jdAbdiel>  woo  maj 
he  termed  the  Angst  e/  PrmcaL 

Sarvey  the  picture  of  Belial,  drawn  by  the 
t  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 


A  maw  sums  last  set  shim  ;  br  eetm*d 
far  eamtty  onuecstd.  sad  sigh  eaptoii* 
Bat  sjTwss  fslss  sae  hollow,  mmi  h  hi.  | 


Jelly,  delicately,  end  distinctly 
are,  Belial,  who  may  not  be  n 
tk*D*m~JSnHwunt;jDdl 


Here  m  a  lively  end  exquisite  representiiion 
of  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding,  end  pol- 
ished manners ;  on  the  whole,  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  torn  to  the  artless,  upright,  and  unso- 
phisticated Abdiel. 

"Faithful  foood 
Anoof  the  ftjitiUese,  faithful  only  he 
Among  iaDomermMe  (alts,  nnmovf 
Unelnken,  aneedueed,  unterrifted ; 
Hi*  loyalty  he  kepi,  hi*  love,  hie  seal. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  ewerve  from  truth,  or  change  hie  coral***  mi  nd. 
Though  •ingle."— Book  V. 

But  it  is  not  from  these  descriptions,  just  am} 
striking  as  they  are,  that  their  characters  are 
so  perfectly  known,  as  from  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  through  the  remainder  of  this  di- 
vine work  ;  in  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  their  actions,  and 
what  the  above  pictures  seem  to  promise.  It 
will  also  be  observed,  that  the  contrast  between 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utmost 
exactness  of  delineation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring. 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
all,  and  Abdiel  did  all.      The  former, 

"  With  words  still  clothed  in  reswm^  rales, 
Coumwird  ignoble  esse,  and  peace 
Not  peace1*— Book  VL 

In  Abdiel  you  will  constantly  find  the  elo- 
quence of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 


*  Al  aajftt  tas  ereaflssa  sssjsl  waaamsasi 

TTweeas^atjart  wlss  asasanaejm  ease  slsws* 

Tfowoaderhewaerwservwdwttasjrhaa^ 
mationa  of  joy  by  the  r  rlntial  pu nam,  aha 


Yss,sfsami 

a^tamalaatl 

And  afterwanJ,  m  a  < 


Oataeprssrfcfesisresa 
What  wee  the  affect  oft 
vigilant  and  active  seraph  1 

-■■ii  safest 


of  a* 


Abdiel  had  the  wqieriorily  of 
-t  ma  warlike 


Tew  as  wee  m  cassis 


ButnotwAstaadrnglhaTO 
aapenty  anient 
ciple,  yet  I  am 


team- 


Ihnvw 


» flee  Voltsire'e  Prophecy  c 


(not  the  sort 
jangX  may  be  so  connemw 
bestow  on  it  tte  biajpiteat 
captivating  gracea.  Am 
from  being  oisagteechle, 
perhaps  mdjaponcably  no 
woman.  But  h  must  be  the  « 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.  It  must'  be  the  <■*■ 
thusiasm  which  grows  up  with  the  feeling  *^ 
and  is  cherished  by  a  virtuous  education ;  aot 
that  which  is  compounded  of  irregular  pesskri. 
and  artificially  refined  by  books  of  unnato-a 
fiction  and  improbable  adventure.  I  will  evei 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  young  woauz 
cannot  have  any  real  greatness  of  soul,  or  tree 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tinchet 
of  what  the  vulgar  would  call  romance,  sot 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  «i 
discern  to  proceed  from  those  fine  feelings,  as* 
that  charming  sensibility,  without  which,  thoagi 
a  woman  may  be  worthy,  yet  she  can  never  be 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  cannot  be  too  rigid* 
watched,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  those "»b» 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  Irs 
interesting  characters  are  happily  exempt 
Young  women  of  strong  sensibility  mav  t* 
carried  by  the  very  amiableness  of  tms  temper 
into  the  most  alarming  extremes.  Their  tastes 
are  passions.  They  love  and  hate  with  all  toes 
hearts,  and  scarcely  suffer  themselves  to  fed  i 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  ia» 
a  violent  attachment 

'When  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusting, 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  be? 
own  sex  and  age,  whose  nililicea 
are  engaging,  she  is  instantly  aaaaeei  with 
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ardent  desire  to  commence  a  friendship  with 
her.  She  feels  the  most  lively  impatience  at 
the  restraint*  of  company,  and  the  decorums  of 
ceremony.  She  longs  to  be  alone  with  her, 
longs  to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  her  tender- 
nea*,  ami  generously  ascribes  to  the  fair  stran- 
ger all  the  good  qualities  she  feels  in  her  own 
heart,  or  rather  all  those  which  she  has  met 
with  in  her  reading,  dispersed  in  a  variety  of 
heroines.  She  is  persuaded  that  her  new  friend 
unites  them  all  in  herself,  because  she  carries 
in  her  prepossesing  countenance  the  promise 
of  them  all.  How  cruel  and  how  censorious 
would  this  inexperienced  girl  think  her  mother 
was.  who  should  venture  to  hint  that  the  agree- 
able unknown  had  defects  in  her  temper,  or  ex- 
•  ipnons  in  her  character.  She  would  mistake 
these  hints  of  discretion  for  the  uisinuatkms  of 
.m  uncharitable  disposition.  At  first  she  would 
iierhaps  htiien  to  them  with  a  generous  impa- 
tience, and  afterward  with  a  cold  and  silent  dis- 
dain. She  would  decpise  them  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  misrepresentation,  or  ignorance. 
The  more  aggravated  the  censure,  the  more 
vehemently  would  she  protest  in  secret,  that 
her  friendship  for  this  dear  injured  creature  (who 
ik  raised  much  higher  in  her  esteem  by  such 
miunnun  nuxpicionn)  shall  know  no  bounds,  as 
•he  is  BhMireil  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  this  trusting  confidence,  this  honest  in- 
limcrelioii.  is  at  this  early  period  of  life  as 
amiable  a»  it  is  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely  cul- 
tivated, produce,  at  its  proper  season,  fruit*  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  all  the  guarded  cir- 
cumduction of  premature,  and  therefore  artificial 
prudence.  Men,  I  believe,  are  seldom  struck 
with  thev  midden  prepo*sessions  in  favour  of 
each  other.  They  are  not  »o  unsuspecting  nor 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  predominance  of  fancy 
They  engage  more  warily,  and  pass  through  the 
several  *tagcs  of  acquaintance,  intimacy,  and 
con  fid «  nee,  by  slower  -gradations  ;  but  women, 
if  they  are  bomelimes  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  fneml,  enjoy  even  then  a  higher  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  if  they  never  trusted  For 
to  In*  alwnv*  rlad  in  the  burdensome  armour  of 
suspicion  is  more  painftit'and  inconvenient  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  suffering  now  and  then  a 
transient  injury. 

Hut  the  above  observations  only  extend  to 
the  yuiitf  and  the  inexperienced  ;  for  I  am  very 
certain,  that  women  are  caiiablc  of  as  faithful 
and  a*  durable  friendship  as  anv  of  the  other 
sex  They  can  enter  not  only  into  all  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness,  but  into  all  the  sjlid 
fidelity  of  attachment  And  if  we  cannot  oppose 
instances  of  equal  weight  with  those  o<"  Nvsu* 
and  Euryalu*,  Theseus  and  Pirithous.  P>iade* 
and  Orestes,  let  it  he  remembered  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  recorders  of  those  characters  were 
men,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  them  is 
merely  poetical. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MEEKNESS. 

A  low  voice  and  soft  address)  are  the  com- 
of  a  wetlbred   woman,   and 
to  be  the  natural  effects  of  a  meek 


and  quiet  spirit ;  but  they  are  only  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  it ;  for  they  are  no  more 
meekness  itself,  than  a  red  coat  is  courage,  or  a 
black  one  devotion. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  itself;  nor  is  any  practice 
more  frequent  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  exterior  mark,  without  once  thinking 
to  labour  after  the  interior  grace.  Surely  this  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  neglectiiig  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate the  features  while  the  soul  is  in  tumults, 
or  to  command  the  voice  while  the  passions  are 
without  restraint,  is  as  idle  aa  throwing  odoura 
into  a  stream  when  the  source  is  polluted. 

The  sapient  king,*  who  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  the  temper  of  the  mind  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  features  :  "Wisdom 
maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  says  that  exquisite 
nidge ;  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  more 
Likely  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  soul. 

It  will  not' be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  artificial  meekness.  The  former  is  uni- 
versal and  habitual ;  the  latter,  local  and  tem- 
porary. Every  young  female  may  keep  this 
rule  by  her,  to  enable  her  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  gentle 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  her  visiter,  she 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  is 
not  in  her. 

Who  would  not  be  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  Itehold  a  wellbred  young  lady,  soft  and  en- 
gaging as  the  doves  of  Venus,  displaying  a 
thousand  graces  and  attractions  to  win  the 
hearts  of  a  large  company;  snd,  the  instant 
ihey  are  gone,  to  see  her  look  mad  as  the  Pyth- 
ian'maid,  and  all  the  frightened  graces  driven 
from  her  furious  countenance,  only  because  her 
gown  was  brought  honv  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  she  expected,  or  her  riband  sent  half 
a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  she  ordered  1 

All  men's  charactera  are  said  to  proceed  from 
their  servants  ;  *nd  this  is  more  particularly 
true  of  ladiea  :  for  aa  their  situations  are  more 
domestic,  they  lie  more  open  to,  the  inspection 
of  their  famine*,  to  whom  their  real  charactera 
are  eisily  and  perfectly  known  ;  for  they  sel- 
dom thin*  it  worth  while  to  practise  any  dis- 
gtise  before  those  whose  gooa  opinion  they  do 
not  value,  and  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
the/r  most  insupportable  humours,  because  they 
are  paid  for  it. 

Among  women  of  breeding,  the  exterior  of 
gentleness  is  so  uniformly  assumed,  and  the 
whoie  manner  is  so  perfectly  level  and  vat,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  dispositions  by  conver- 
sing with  them,  and  even  the  very  features  are 
so  exactly  regulated,  that  physiognomy,  which 
may  sometimes  he  trusted  among  the  vulgar, 
is,  with  the  polite,  a  most  lying  science. 

A  very  termagant  woman,  if  she  happen  also 
to  be  a  very  artful  one,  will  be  conscious  she 


\n  here  anderMsod  ;  bai  UV  term  by  watea 
a*  is  indicA'rd.  ill  raits  the  dlf  but  of  on«  who  has'  tse 
•f  bring  the  wiss»t  of  bm».~E». 
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has  so  much  to  conceal,  that  the  dread  of  be- 
traying her  real  temper  will  make  her  put  on  an 
over-acted  softness,  which,  from  its  very  excess, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  by  a 
penetrating  eye.  That  gentleness  is  ever  lia- 
ble to  be  suspected  for  the  counterfeited,  which 
it  so  excessive  as  to  drprivc    people  of  the 

6oper  use  of  speech  and  motion,  or  which,  as 
amlet  says,  makes  them  lisp  and  amble,  and 
nickname  God's  creatures. 

The  countenance  and  manners  of  some  very 
fashionable  persons  may  be  compared  to  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  which  speak 
nothing  but  good  of  what  is  within ;  but  he 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  will  no  more  trust  to  the  courtesy, 
than  he  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  the  various  artifices  of  factitious 
meekness,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
plausible,  is  that  of  affecting  to  be  always 
equally  delighted  with  all  persons  and  all  char- 
acters. The  society  of  these  languid  beings  is 
without  confidence,  their  friendship  without  at- 
tachment, and  their  love  without  affection,  or 
even  preference.  Tlus  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  safe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  has  cither 
taste,  sense,  or  principle  in  it. 

These  uniformly  smiling  and  approving  ladies, 
who  have  neither  the  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend vice,  nor  the  generous  warmth  to  bear 
their  honest  testimony  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
conclude  every  one  to  be  illnatured  who  has  any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  distinguishing  judg- 
ment as  want  of  tenderness.  Dut  they  should 
learn,  that  this  discernment  does  not  always 
proceed  from  an  uncharitable  temper,  but  from 
that  long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  lead  those  who  have  it  to  scru- 
tinize into  the  conduct  and  deposition  of  men, 
before  they  trust  entirely  to  those  fair  appear- 
ances which  sometimes  veil  the  most  insidious 
purposes. 

We  are  perpetually  mistaking  Ue  qualities 
and  dispositions  of  our  own  hearts.  Wc  ele- 
vate our  failings  into  virtue*,  and  qualify  our 
vices  into  weaknesses :  and  hvnet  arise  so 
many  false  judgments  resecting  meekness. 
Self-ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  mischief. 
Many  ladies  complain  that,  for  their  part,  their 
spirit  is  so  meek  they  can  bear  nothing ,  whereas 
il  they  spoke  truth,  they  would  say,  their  spirit 
is  so  high  and  unbroken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  Strange  !  to  plead  their  meekness  as 
a  reason  why  they  cannot  cm  lure  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  produce  their  impatience  of  contradiction 
as  a  proof  of  their  gentleness  ! 

Meekness,  like  most  other  virtues,  has  cer- 
tain limits,  which  it  no  sooner  exceeds  than  it 
becomes  criminal.  Servility  of  spirit  is  not 
gentleness,  but  weakness  ;  and  il  allowed,  under 
the  specious  appearances  it  sometimes  puts*  on. 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  compliances. 
She  who  hears  innocence  maligned  without  vin- 
dicating it,  falsehood  asserted  without  contra- 
dicting it,  or  religion  profaned  without  resent- 
ing it,  is  not  gentle,  but  wicked. 

To  give  up  the  cause  of  an  innocent,  injured 
friend,  if  the  popular  cry  happens  to  be  against 


him,  is  the  most  disgraceful  weakness.  Thh 
was  the  case  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She 
loved  the  character  and  admired  the  talents  of 
Racine  ;  she  caressed  him  while  he  had  no  ene- 
mies, but  wanted  the  greatness  of  mind,  or 
rather  the  common  justice,  to  protect  him 
against  their  resentment  when  he  had  ;  and  her 
favourite  was  abandoned  to  the  suspicious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  king,  when  a  prudent  remonstrance 
might  have  preserved  him. — But  her  tameness, 
if  not  absolute  connivance  in  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  tho  Protestants,  in  whose  church  *hf 
had  been  bred,  is  a  far  more  guilty  instance  of 
her  weakness ;  an  instance  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  devotional  zeal  and  incomparable  pru- 
dence, will  disqualify  her  from  shining  in  the 
annals  of  good  women,  however  she  may  be  en- 
titled to  figure  among  the  great  and  the  fom.- 
nate.  Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  and  pious  countryman  and  conteia 
porary,  Bougi,  who,  when  Louis  would  naif 
prevailed  on  him  to  renounce  his  religion  for  a 
commission  or  a  government,  nobly  replied.  "  If 
I  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a 
marshal's  staff,  I  might  betray  my  king  for  a 
bribe  of  much  less  consequence.** 

Meekness  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  both  arme 
and  passive  ;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  subdue 
our  own  passions  and  resentments,  as  well  as 
qualify  us  to  bear  patiently  the  passions  and  re- 
sentments of  others. 

Before  we  give  way  to  any  violent  emotion 
of  anger,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
consider  the  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  tiling  we  so  ar- 
dently desire,  or  so  vehemently  resent,  be  ready 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  as  that  delightful 
tranquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  purlin: 
of  it.  If,  on  a  fair  calculation,  we  find  \w  art* 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  as  we  are  sure  to  Jos-  . 
then,  putting  all  religious  consideration.*  uiit  oi 
the  question,  common  sense  and  human  i»ol.o. 
will  tell  us,  we  have  made  a  foolish  and  unprul- 
itable  exchange.  Inward  quiet  is  a  part  oi  o:u-'* 
self  ;  the  object  of  our  resentment  may  be  on.y 
a  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  certainly,  what  make* 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  onaht  to  i- 
tood«\ir  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  tnthn^.  tor- 
cign,  perhaps  imaginary  good. 

The  most  pointed  satire  I  remember  to  hivr 
read  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Seneca**.  "  Alexander,"  said  Ur. 
'"  hud  two  friends,  L'litus  and  Ly&imachn* ;  U*- 
one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  other  to  hiniseli 
he  v.-ho  was  turned  loose  to  the  beast  e^aptd. 
but  Clitns  was  murdered,  for  he  was  tur.i' -i 
loose,  to  an  angry  man  " 

A  iwssionatc  woman's  happiness  ib  never  .1. 
her  own  keeping  ;  it  is  the  sj>ort  ot  aivuit'i;!. 
and  the  sl.ive  of  events.  It  is  in  the  power  o: 
her  acquaintance,  her  s»  rvaiits.  but  chirrly  o: 
her  enemieh  ;  ;md  all  her  comforts  l:e  at  t!i" 
mercy  of  others.  So  fur  from  ln-iny  williiiij  to 
learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  she  con- 
siders meekness  as  the  want  of  a  hcronr.iijr 
spirit,  and  low  lines*  as  a  despicable  and  \ulgar 
meanness.  And  an  imperious  woman  will  so 
little  covet  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qui?*: 
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spirit,  that  it  is  almost  the  ontasvmamenf  «he 
will  not  be  solicitous  to  wear.  £it  resentment 
is  a  very  expensive  vice.  How  pearly  has  it 
cost  its  votaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Cain,  the 
fret  offender  in  this  kind !  "  It  is  cheaper  (says 
a  pious  writer)  to  forgive,  and  saJeHbe  charges." 

If  it  were  only  for  mere  hmnen  reasons,  it 
would  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patient : 
nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy  like  a 
spirit  of  forbearance ;  the  return  of  rage  for  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectually  provoking.  True  gen- 
tleness, like  an  impenetrable  armour,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shafts  of  malice  :  they  cannot 
pierce  through  this  invulnerable  shield,  but 
either  fall  hurtless  to  the  ground,  or  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  them. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it 
will  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  from 
the  most  unpromising :  it  will  extract  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  most  barren  circum- 
stances ;  "  it  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock." 

But  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  compla- 
cent quality  is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  that  is  amiable.  Meekness  may  be  called 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  other  virtues,  which  levels 
every  obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficulty 
that  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  their 
progress. 

The  peculiar  importance  and  value  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  m  its  per- 
manency. Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  rapacious,  to  a 
proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
wish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  the  severest  exigencies  1 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  giving,  it  cannot,  by  the  most  malicious  ex- 
ertion of  its  power,  take  away. 


THOUGHTS 

ON 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Hba*t  and  Temper 

Iff  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I  have  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  imagine 
that  I  can  offer  any  thing  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  successfully  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  all 
possible  deference,  beg.  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
short  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  subject  of 
education,  which  I  would  call  the  education  of 
the  heart.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
has  not  been  less  skilfully  and  forcibly  discussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
neen  so  much  adopted  into  common  practice. 

It  appears,  then,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  real  improvements  which  have  been 


made  m  the  affair  of  female  education,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  still  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  that  the  indications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  nor  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

Jn  the  first  education  of  girls,  as  for  as  the 
customs  which  fashion  establishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubtedly  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a  considerable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  not  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  be 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  them  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  'Let  the  arms,  the 
head,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  which  shall  be  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  pro- 
ceed as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  false 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgment  of  education  by  slight  and  sudden 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wrong  way  of 
determining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  those  who  teach  them,  by  perceptible 
and  almost  immediate  effects ;  and,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
deficiency  in  the  master,  every  superficial  ob- 
server can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog- 
ress. The  effects  of  most  of  these  accom- 
plishments address  themselves  to  the  senses ; 
and  there  are  more  who  can  see  and  hear,  than 
there  are  who  can  judge  and  reflec*. 

Personal  perfection  is  not  only  mere  obvious, 
it  is  also  more  rapid ;  and,  even  in  very  accmn- 
ptished  characters,  elegance  uauaUy  precedes 
principle. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passions,  is  led  to  what  is  right  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon- 
ished by  reproof,  and  allured  by  kindness.  Its 
liveliest  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  its  brightest  prom- 
ises often  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is  slow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctant in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  prove*  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  important,  as  well 
as  more  difficult,  than  any  other  part  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  usual  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almost 
always  getting  forward,  and  one  difficulty  is 
conquered  before  another  is  suffered  to  show 
itself;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  is  to  ]>ss9,  and  smooth  the  inequalities 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  task  is  for 
more  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbulent  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduing  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  so  often  as  the  proline  hydra  can  predae* 
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tfaemt  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antaras  so  fast  as 
be  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

If  all  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  virtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  infinitely  dear !  And,  however  startling  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  labours  of  a  good  and  wise  mother, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daughter's  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  her  instructed.  She  will  doubtless  rejoice 
at  her  progress  in  any  polite  art,  but  she  will 
rejoice  with  trembling—humility  and  piety  form 
the  solid  and  durable  basis,  on  which  she  wishes 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, while  the  accomplishments  themselves 
are  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  no*  secured,  in  proportion  as 
the  building  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  overloaded 
and  destroyed  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
were  intended  to  embellish  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 

The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
putting  to  night  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  which  cannot  safely  subsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation,  or  bear  the 
bolder  tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flat- 
tery. A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
est triumph,  in  contemplating  those  excellences 
;n  her  daughter  which  deserve  applause,  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  which  that 
applause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  which  it  may  awaken. 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  and  perhaps 
his  duty — will  naturally  teach  a  girl  to  set  her 
improvements  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
light.  Se  /aire  valoir  is  the  great  principle  in- 
dustriously inculcated  into  her  young  heart,  and 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fundamental 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  the  certain 
and  effectual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
unborn  vanities  will  spring.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  uses)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not  in 
so  many  words,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dexterity.  Such  a  one  will  be  more 
careful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul- 
tivated than  exhibited. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  that  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  should  be  best  enabled  to  excel 
in  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments will  but  indifferently  qualify  a  woman  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life",  though  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  them,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  life  without  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living !  A  lady 
may  speak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a 
few  passages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  and  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  with  her  own 
tambour-work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
attempting  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  qual- 


ifications :  they  are  most  of  them  not  only 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indispensably  neces* 
sary,  and  a  polite  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  seems  to  be 
very  well  apprized  of  their  importance,  there  is 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  their  utility.  Vet, 
though  wellbred  young  women  should  learn  to 
dance,  sing,  recite,  and  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  dancer*, 
singers,  players,  or  painters  ;  its  real  object  i» 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  good  members  of  society,  and  good 
Christians.  The  above  qualifications,  therefore, 
are  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  em- 
ploy their  lives ;  for  an  amiable  and  wise  womaa 
will  always  have  something  better  to  value  her- 
self on  than  these  advantages,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  subordinate  parts  of  a 
truly  excellent  character. 

But  I  am  afraid  parents  themselves  some- 
times contribute  to  the  error   of  which  I  aa 
♦  complaining.     Do  they  not  often  set  a  higher 
value  on  those  acquisitions  which  are  calculated 
to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  valuable, 
permanent,  and  internal  t     Are  they  not  some- 
times more  solicitous  about  the  opinion  of  others 
respecting  their  children,  than  about  the  real 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  children  them- 
selves t     To  an  injudicious  and  superficial  eye, 
the  best  educated  girl  may  make  the  least  brill- 
iant figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip- 
pancy in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  her 
expression ;  and  her  acquirements,  to  borrow 
Bishop  Sprat's  idea,  will  be  rather  "  enamelled 
than  embossed."    But  her  merit  will  be  knows 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  near  enough 
to  discern,  and  nave  taste  enough  to  distinguish. 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  man 
whose  happiness  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.     He  will  not  seek  for  her  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there ;  but  he  will  seek  for  her  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every  amiabl* 
accomplishment,  exerted    in  the  shade,  to  en- 
liven retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  embellish  the 
narrow  but  charming  circle  of  family  delight* 
To  this  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  good  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
gant  accomplishments,   instead    of  exhibiting 
them  to  attract   admiration,   or   depress   infe- 
riority. 

Young  jpls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
understanding,  will  often  make  a  sprightly  figure 
in  conversation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  for 
entertaining  others  is  frequently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  in  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wit  is  helped  on  by  frivolous  reading, 
which  will  produce  its  effect  in  much  less  time 
than  books  of  solid  instruction  ;  for  the  imagin- 
ation is  touched  sooner  than  the  understanding ; 
and  effects  are  more  rapid  as  they  are  more  per- 
nicious*. Conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
education,   not   the  precursor   of   it.     It  is  a 
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golden  fruit,  when  suffered  to  grow  gradually  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  precipitated  by 
forced  and  unnatural  means,  it  will  in  the  end 
become  vapid  in  proportion  as  it  is  artificial. 

The  best  effects  of  a  careful  and  religious 
education  are  often  very  remote  ;  they  are  to 
be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  exhibited  in 
untried  connexions.  Every  event  of  life  will 
oe  putting  the  heart  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa- 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  will  allow, 
they  must  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
an  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  well-disciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  Know 
on  what  service  his  leader  may  command  him, 
by  what  foe  he  shall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
mode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  great  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  un- 
necessary awakening,  nor  too  obtuse  by  the 
want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper ; 
while  the  latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  a  dull,  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  if  not  enough 
•trained,  will  abate  of  its  -vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
jnkindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
»emper,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
soul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit !  These  are  of  higher 
worth  than  all  the  documents  of  learning,  of 
dearer  price  than  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
mode  of  education. 

But  sensibility  and  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  come  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
an  error !  They  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
of  infinitely  more  value 

"  Than  all  their  pedant  diadpUne  e'er  knew." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  are  superior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  languages  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  heart,  and  the  music  of  the 
according  passions.  Yet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
affect  more  than  usual  sagacity,  cast  a  smile  of 
supercilious  pity,  at  any  indication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
and  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  they  will 
know  belter,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
they  are  older."  But  every  appearance  of  ami- 
able simplicity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature's 
"hasty  conscience,  will  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
they  will  carefully  cherish  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female ;  for  they  will  perceive  that 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  cultivated,  which  will 
•one  day  make  her  enamoured  of  the  loveliness 
•of  virtue,   and  the  beauty  of  holiness :  from 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  a  spirit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  who  wish  to  make  her  asha- 
med of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give 
her  nothing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefully 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  judi- 
ciously its  redundances  are  to  be  lopped  away. 

Prudence  is  not  natural  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  art  in  its  stead.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  t  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undisguised,  than  in  the 
affectation  of  virtue  itself,  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extremely  apt  to 
suspect  them ;  and  am  always  infinitely  better 
pleased  with  nature  in  her  more  common  modes 
of  operation.  The  precise  and  premature  wis- 
dom which  some  girls  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect- 
ually cover*  those  secret  bad  dispositions,  which, 
if  they  displayed  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocrisy  of  assuming  virtues  which  are 
not  inherent  m  the  heart,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  of  those  real  ones,  which  it  is 
the  great  end  of  education  to  cultivate. 

But  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  temper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  the 
diagnostics  by  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  1  The  wise  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  intended 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication, or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  t 

This  cunning,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
is  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fear.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  very  frequently 
create  it,  where  there  was  a  natural  tendency 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  transports  of  rags 
which  many  betray  on  every  slight  occasion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premeditated  crimes,  naturally  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  does  not 
however  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faults  of  another ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sin  1  If  a  girl  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhaps  nave  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  she  thinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  she 
will  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propensities,  and 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  she  can  do  it 
with  impunity. 

Good  disposition*,  of  themsesjss,  will  go  but 
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a  very  little  way,  unless  they  are  confirmed  into 
good  principle*.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
bat  by  a  careful  course  of  religious  instruction, 
and  a  patient  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,  notwithstanding  girls  should  not  be 
treated  with  unkindness,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  by  cold  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  young  females  should  be 
accustomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  depree 
of  restraint.  The  natural  cast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.  That 
bold,  independent,  enterprising  spirit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
happens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encouraged,  but  suppressed.  Girls  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  carry  on  a  dispute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  be 
robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  to 
contract  a  contentious  or  contradictory  turn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is  a  lesson 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  them  fre- 
quently practise,  when  they  come  abroad  into  it, 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  having 
learned  it  the  sooner.  These  early  restraints,  in 
the  limitation  here  meant,  are  so  far  from  being 
an  effect  of  cruelty,  that  they  arc  the  most  indu- 
bitable marks  of  affection,  and  are  the  more 
meritorious,  as  they  are  severe  trials  of  tender- 
ness. But  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  this  watchfulness,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habitually,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratify  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  is  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.  They  should  reflect  that  extraordinary 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
rare.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  produce  a  Newton,  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  without 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  Tils  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Nowtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  his  wise  and  gracious 
plan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  piety,  as  well 
:»s  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  improve  the 
talents  which  children  actually  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  possess  supernatural 
endowments  or  angelic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Lord  Bacon's  furnishes  an  admirable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  carry  the  amiable  and 
Christian  grace  of  charity  to  its  farthest  extent, 
instead  of  indulging  an  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  but  less  important  acquisitions. 
"  The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
caused  the  angsjs  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowl-  | 


edge  in  excess  caused  man  to  fall ;  but  n 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  men  nor  angels 
come  into  danger  by  it." 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  social,  a  happy,  and  a  useful  life. 
And  when  we  behold  the  tender  hope  of  fond 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  disappointment,  the 
defect  will  as  often  be  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cultivation,  is 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  those  who  lament 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occa- 
sioned it. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  merit  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  defeated 
in  this  or  that  particular  instance,  where  they 
had  treasured  up  some  darling  expectation,  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  their 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  redoubling  it.  Those  who  hope  to  do  a. 
great  deal,  must  not  expect  to  do  every  thing. 
If  they  know  any  thing  of  the  malignity  of  sin, 
the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heart  will  always  remain,  after  the  very  best 
possible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion. Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  nature  in  this  its 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  much  will 
remain  to  do,  and  much,  very  much,  will  still  be 
left  undone  :  for  this  regulation  of  the  passions 
and  affections  cannot  be  the  work  of  education 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  divine  grace 
operating  on  the  heart.  Why  then  should 
parents  repine,  if  their  efforts  arc  not  always 
crowned  with  immediate  success  ?  They  should 
consider,  that  they  are  not  educating  cherubims 
or  seraphims,  but  men  and  women ;  creatures, 
who  at  their  best  estate  are  altogether  vanity  : 
how  little  then  can  be  expected  from  them  in 
the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy  !  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  longer,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  many,  who  have  set  out 
with  a  warm  and  active  zeal,  have  cooled  on 
the  very  first  discouragement,  and  have  after- 
ward almost  totally  remitted  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  kind  of  despair. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  profu- 
sion of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretion 
in  children,  that  there  may  be  animation  enough 
left  to  supply  an  active  and  useful  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  the  redundant  spirits  shatl 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consummate  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  has  observed, 

'*  That  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain," 

it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  scarce Iv  a  single 
passion  which  in.iy  not  In-  turned  to  some  good 
account,  if  prudently  rectified,  and  skilfully 
turned  into  the  road  ol  some  neighliourim?  virtue. 
It  cannot  he  violently  bent,  or  unnaturally  forced 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  nature, 
but  may  be  gradually  inclined  towards  a  corre- 
spondent but  superior  affection      Auger,  hatred. 
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resentment,  and  ambition,  the  most  restless  and 
turbulent  passions  which  shake  and  distract  the 
human  soul,  may  be  led  to  become  the  most 
active  opposers  of  sm,  alter  having  been  its 
most  successful  instruments.  Onr  anger,  for 
instance,  which  can  never  be  totally  subdued, 
may  be  made  to  turn  against  ourselves,  for  our 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience — our  hatred 
against  every  species  of  vice — our  ambition, 
which  will  not  be  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  change  its  name,  but  its  object ;  it 
will  despise  what  it  lately  valued,  nor  be  con- 
tented to  grasp  at  lees  than  immortality. 

Thus  the  joys,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  all  the 
passions  and  affections,  which  separate  in  various 
currents  from  the  soul,  will,  if  directed  into  their 
proper  channels,  after  having  fertilized  wherever 
they  have  flowed,  return  again  to  swell  and  en- 
rich the  parent  source. 

That  the  very  passions  which  appear  the  most 
uncontrollable  and  unpromising,  may  be  in- 
tended, in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  to 
answer  some  important  purpose,  is  remarkably 
evidenced  in  the  character  and  history  of  Saint 
Paul.  A  remark  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  I  will  here  take  the 
liberty  to  translate,  will  better  illustrate  my 


44  To  convert  the  bitterest  enemy  into  the 
most  zealous  advocate,  is  the  work  of  God  for 
the  instruction  of  man.  Plutarch  has  observed, 
that  the  medical  science  would  be  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  when  poison  should  he 
converted  into  physic.  Thus,  in  the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  our  blessed  Lord 
converted  the  adder's  venom  of  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor, into  that  cement  which  made  Paul  the 
chosen  vessel.  That  manly  activity,  that  rest- 
less ardour,  that  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  his 
fathers,  that  ardent  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, did  the  Son  of  God  find  necessary  in  the 
man  who  was  one  day  to  become  the  defender 
of  his  suffering  people.'*4. 

To  win  the  passions,  therefore,  over  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  answers  a  much  nobler  end  than 
their  extinction  would  possibly  do,  even  if  that 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  their  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  the  passions 
also  resemble  fires,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  if  totally  extinguished, 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
comfortless  inanity. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pas- 
sions as  instruments  of  virtue,  envy  and  lying 
must  always  be  excepted :  these,  I  am  persuaded^ 
must  either  go  on  in  still  progressive  mischief, 
or  else  be  radically  cured,  before  any  good  can 
be  expected  from  the  heart  which  has  been  in- 

*Ohras  de  Quevedo,  tIAs  de  8sn  Pablo  Apostol. 
(Francisco  Quevedo  de  Villein,  born  at  Villeneuve  dl 
lnlaaudo,  hi  Spain,  in  1470,  and  ditd  there  in  164*.  His 
worka,  printed  at  Brussels  (3  vols.)  consist  of  poems, 
romances,  satires,  and  some  religious  pieces,  among 
wDieb  is  the  oee  bare  qasts*.-~B*v] 
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fected  with  them.  For  I  never  win  belief  e  that 
envy,  though  passed  through  all  the  moral 
strainers,  can  be  refined  into  a  virtuous  emula- 
tion, or  lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn 
for  innocent  invention.  Almost  all  the  other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
but  these  two  must  either  be  totally  extirpated, 
or  be  always  contented  to  preserve  their  original 
deformity,  and  to  wear  their  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 


FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Various  are  the  reasons  why  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  apply  thedsaelves  to  arts  or 
letters.  Particular  studies  are  only  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  particular  persons.  Some  are 
incapable  of  applying  to  them  from  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  some  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth,  and  others  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
Many  are  precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
education,  and  many  by  the  straitness  of  their 
fortune.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfully 
manifested  in  this  happy  and  well-ordered  diver- 
sity, in  the  powers  and  properties  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  since  by  thus  admirably  suiting  the  agent 
to  the  action,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  af- 
fairs is  carried  on  with  the  most  agreeing  and 
consistent  economy,  and  no  chasm  is  left  for 
want  of  an  object  to  fill  it,  exactly  suited  to  it» 
nature. 

But  in  the  great  and  universal  concern  of 
religion,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  are  equally 
interested.  The  truly  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity accommodates  itself,  with  an  astonishing 
condescension,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  rejects  none  on  account 
of  their  pecuniary  wants,  their  personal  infirmi- 
ties, or  their  intellectual  deficiencies.  No  su- 
periority of  parts  is  the  leaat  recommendation, 
nor  is  any  depression  of  fortune  the  smallest 
objection.  None  are  too  wise  to  be  excused 
from  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  nor  are 
any  too  poor  to  be  excluded  from  the  consola- 
tions of  its  promises. 

If  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  having 
furnished  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  their  different  destinations, 
and  in  having  fitted  every  part  of  his  stupen- 
dous work,  not  only  to  serve  its  own  immediate 
purpose,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  bow  much  more 
ought  we  to  adore  that  goodness  which  has 
perfected  the  divine  plan,  by  appointing  one 
wide,  comprehensive,  and  universal  means  of 
salvation :  a  salvation  which  all  are  invited  to 
partake ;  by  a  means  which  all  are  capable  of 
using ;  which  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness 
can  prevent  our  comprehending,  and  nothing 
but  wilful  error  can  hinder  us  from  embracing. 

The  muses  are  coy,  and  will  only  be  wooed 
and  won  by  some  highly-favoured  suiters.  The 
sciences  are  lofty,  and  will  not  stoop  to  the 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  But  "  wisdom  (by 
which  the  royal  preacher  means  piety)  »*  •  **»> 
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aHaoo  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  wo  toad,  Oat 
"triaioai  it  the  ariajhtaoaa  of  no  a  101  lasting 
i|h^th«mM30ttediMROroftaopo«erofOodi 
and  no  image  of  hie  goodness."  . 

Tho  phihioonhioni  artfaor  of  *  The  Defence 
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%y  thia  correcting  ptnranla,  which  haa  ajado  ao 
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Moot  bo  an  infidel  either 

,  or  bad  education :  he 

t  or  by  aorprjea;  tor 
occaaioned  by  ondden  impulse  or  violent  tempt- 
anon.  He  may  be  burned  by  tome  Tehement 
desire  into  an  immoral  action,  at  which  he  will 
blush  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  which  he  will 
lament  as  the  sad  effect  of  a  spirit  unsubdued 
by  religion ;  bat  infidelity  is  a  calm,  considerate 
act,  which  cannot  plead  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  or  the  seduction  of  the  senses.  Even 
good  men  frequently  fail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  but  the  infidel  errs  on  a  plan,  on 
*  settled  and  deliberate  principle. 

But  though  the  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  with  this  disease,  either  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  above-mentioned,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  is  in  nature  so  monstrously 
incongruous  a  being  as  a  female  infidel.  The 
least  reflection  on  the  temper,  the  character, 
and  the  education  of  women,  makes  the  mind 
revolt  with  horror  from  an  idea  so  improbable 
and  so  unnatural. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  observe  that,  in  general, 
the  minds  of  girls  seem  more  aptly  prepared  in 
their  early  youth  for  the  reception  of  serious 
impressions  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  and 
that  their  less  exposed  situations  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  qualify  them  better  for  the  preser- 
vation of  them  !  The  daughters  (of  good  parents 
I  mean)  are  often  more  carefully  instructed  in 
.hear  religious  duties  than  the  sons,  and  thia 
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only  be  oo  misunderstood,  oo  to  be  < 
into  tho  least  disrespect  to  literature,  or  a  wan 
of  the  highest  reverence  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  elegant  knowledge:  they 
are  only  intended,  with  all  proper  deference,  la 
point  out  to  young  women  that,  however  in- 
ferior their  advantages  of  acquiring- a  ■  miakdii 
of  the  belles-lettres  are  to  those  of  the  oner 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  la  at 
surpassed  in  this  most  important  of  all  stadssa 
for  which  their  abilities  are  equal,  and  their  op- 
portunities perhaps  greater. 

But  the  mere  exemption  from  infidelity  is  st 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character,  that  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  anal 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  vans 
herself  merely  for  not  being  the  very 
thing  she  possibly  can  be.  Let  no  mia 
girl  fancy  she  gives  a  proof  of  her  wit  by  brr 
want  of  piety,  or  that  a  contempt  of  thingi 
serious  and  sacred  will  exalt  her  understanding, 
or  raise  her  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  avowed  male  infidels.  For  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  all  their  profligate  ideas, 
both  of  women  and  of  religion,  neither  Boling- 
broke,  Wharton,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lord 
Chesterfield  himself,  would  have  esteemed  a 
woman  the  more  for  her  being  irreligious. 

With  whatever  ridicule  a  polite  freethinker 
may  affect  to  treat  religion  himself,  be  wax 
think  it  necessary  his  wife  should  entertain  dtf- 
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ferent  notions  of  it  He  may  pretend  to  demise  it 
as  m  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  creeds  and 
systems ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
know  the  value  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  her  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  to  him  that  she  will  be 
equally  exact  in  fulfilling  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependance  on  her  at- 
tachment to  Ann,  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglects  first 
duties,  gives  but  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
religious  professions  may  be)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  life,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
she  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Cato's  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  like  a  philoso- 
pher, but  of  living  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledge  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  rational  woman 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  and  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  engaging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothing  is  more  unamiable  than  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party  zeal,  nor  more  disgusting  than  to 
hear  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denounce 
vengeance,  against  any  one  who  happens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhaps  of  no 
real  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
may  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
of  her  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  furious  and 
unmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  sex,  as  a  Thalestris 
or  a  Joan  d'Arc.  Violent  debate  has  made  as 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in- 
struments are  particularly  unbecoming  when 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  out  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persuaded  out 
of  them ;  they  mav  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  of  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
life.  And  while  a  young  woman  ought  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  wrangling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  honourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
she  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
fend them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
appearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
certed at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pious  young  woman.  But  there  is  as  much 
efficacy  in  the  manner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
as  in  the  words.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
roseness,  she  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unskilful  manner  of  administering  it. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  tho 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levity,  and  a  certain  expression  of  pleasure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
religion  much  more  than  he  did  who  public^ 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  either 
that  she*  does  not  believe  or  respect  what  she 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  friend.  No  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  av  wod 
enemy;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  of  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 
■  It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  the 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enough  for  the  clergy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  tor  the  aged,  who 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
till  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  die,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  most  wretched  reasoning. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  placing  it  in  a  gloomy  and  unamiable 
fight.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  woman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  the  source  of  deformity  1 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  absorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli- 
gious life  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  land  of  dernier  restart,  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defer  flying  to  this  disagreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  left  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  forget,  that  to  perform  this  great 
business  well  requires  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  vigour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities  1  To  confirm  this  assertion,  they 
may  observe  how  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  every  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attending  to  the  most  ordinary  affaire ;  and 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  will 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  day  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  with  excessive 
gratification  ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  are 
so  sunk,  that  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  bur- 
dent  how  shall  the  blunted  apprehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pleasure  ! 

To  put  off  religion  tilt  we  have  lost  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  singing  men  and 
singing  women,"  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till,  we  have  "  no  pleasure  in  them" 
ourselves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  j 
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:  Geos>  Starr  m  ee  different  from  genmu  as 
perception  is  horn  invention  ;  yet,  though  dis- 
tinct qualities,  they  frequently  subaat  together. 
It  »  Altogether  opposite  to  wai,  bm  by  do  mean* 
inconsistent  with  tt,  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
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it  it>*  enbeUtule  for  eauh  where  they  do  not 
*-u»t,  and  the  perfection  of  til  where  they  do. 

•  QoodiMM  is  so  far  frost  tissue  lag  the  ap- 
pellation of  i  mWmm  eaur,  by  which  it  is  fre- 
uueiitly  caked,  that  it  la  pwhays  on*  of  the 
iMsA,  ■joalitiee  of  the  human  mind*    If,  indeed, 

t  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
to  the  purpose*  of  common  life, 
is  great  propriety  in  it,  Good  eon—  asj 
'peat*  to  differ  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  ia  aa 
instantaneous  decision  of  tha  na4  a  sudden 
relish  of  what  ia  banetnni,  at  diegnet  at  what 
is  defective  in  an  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  slower  confirmation  of  the  judgment.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  which  es- 
tablish r&  s  suddenly  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
b?  the  power*  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  that  taste  seems  to 
hare  a  snore  hnnaediate  reference  to  arts^'to 
lsttraanre,  and  to  ainaat  etory  object  of  the 
■IstM  |  while  good  sense  rises  to  morel  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  its  influence  on  Ufe  and  man- 
n»re,  Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perception  sod  en- 
joynaant  of  whatever  is  beautiful  ia  art  or 
nature  :  good  sense,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heart- 
Yet  the  term  good  sense  ia  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  express  either  a  finished  taste  for  let* 
tert,  or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affair*  of 
life.  It  ia  sometime*  applied  to  the  most 
moderate  abilities,  in  which  case  the  expres- 
sion m  certainly  too  strong ;  and  at  others  to 
the  moat  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  kiadequate,  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  nnapprnpriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  of  undemanding,  from  the  sober  mortal, 
who  obtains  it  Uy  his  decent  demeanour  and 
aohd  dutness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
m  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  ie  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  poseeasor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  another  j  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  whore  the 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
tually eiiate,  and  is  attended  with  the  highest 
capacity  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
iia  delight  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  beautiful  things  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  author  Ngs  tesvc  to  offer  an  apotofy  for  Intro- 
ductus:  litis  "BSf  b  which,  she  Iran,  may  be  Ihmicht 
tmign  to  ber  pnrpo**,  But  ***  hope*  ibai  M*r  mtnoM 
daaintDf  via  un#  a  iteic  lot  Iktaroiinp  hi  jounj   Isrim 
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(which  encouraged  bvr  iq  hsurJ  lbs  folio wiflf  remirk*), 
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but  of  the  vast  gulf  * 
have  not  the  least  conception.      Tlsay  i 
edge  a  superiority,  but  of  lU 

teeiity.    It  ja  troA  the 

eye,  can  take  m  ob/sau  U, 

d^  kor^  true  of  paat  mind*  ;  Sot  aoaaaaaf  aw 

capacitf  who  Brsnaian  a  i 

reeembles  oaa  who,  aawia^  at  e)«aaaam  aw  aa 

first  tune,  and  awmlms;  at  too-  ajaaat  a  d 

to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  rnndiaaaa  it  lib 

flat :  or,  like  one  nnaoijnaiwtasl  j 

principled  of  philosophy ,  wt 

hie  horizon  appear  a  plain  i 

idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  whoie,  wsia 
he  does  not  set;,  and  laughs  at  the  aocaaatsf 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Whatever  is  excellent  ia  also  rare ;  what  m 
nsefol  is  more  common.  How  many  i 
are  born  qualified  for  the  coaxae  < 
of  life,  for  one  who  ia  capable  of  < 
the  fine  arte  !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  1 
our  natural  wants  are  mom  numexwat  and  awst 
importunate  than  the  intellectual 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  diatav 
guiahed  talents  has  been  drawn  by  mistake, « 
precipitated  by  passion,  into  an y  dangexona  a> 
discretion,  it  is  common  for  thoae  naai  coM- 
nese  of  temper  has  supplied  "the  place  ass 
usurped  the  name  of  prudence,  to  boast  of  thfil 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumph  in  thear  oua 
superior  caution — only  because  they  have  never 
been  assailed  by  a  temptation  strong  enoogats 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  what  i 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  them- 
selves do  they  constantly  conclude  with  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  cumrtwn  tense  *  Thev  pouu 
out  the  heautv  and  nsefulnesa  of  this  quahtvso 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
ao  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  though  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  which  hie  cenaurer  hat 
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«et  capacity  to  jswge:  but  the  event  was  un- 
fevoureble,  nay,  the  action  might  be  really 
wrong,  ao4  the  vulgar  maliciously  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  single  indiscretion,  to  lift 
themaflhsja  nearer  on  a  level  with  a  character 
which,  except  m  this  instance,  has  always 
thrown  them  at  the  most  disgraceful  and  mor- 
tifying distance. 

The  elegant  biographer  of  Collins,  in  his 
affecting  apology  for  that  unfortunate  genius, 
remarks,  "  That  the  gifts  of  imagination  bring 
the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason ; 
and  to  bear  those  faculties  with  unerring  recti- 
tude, or  invariable  propriety,  requires  a  degree 
of  firmness,  and  of  cool  attention,  which  does 
not  always  attend  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind ; 
yet  difficult  as  nature  herself  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  task  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is 
the  supreme  consolation  of  dulness  and  of  felly 
to  point  with  Gothic  triumph  to  those  excesses 
which  are  the  overflowing  of  faculties  they 
never  enjoyed."* 

What  the  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by 
common  sense,  will  be  generally  found,  on  a 
closer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraud,  or  selfishness ! 
That  sort  of  saving  prudence  which  makes  men 
extremely  attentive  to  their  own  safety  or 
profit;  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
pleasures  or  interests ;  and  perfectly  at  their 
ease  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  furies,  where  their  own  property  is  con- 
cerned ;  philosophers,  when  nothing  but  the 
good  of  others  is  at  stake  ;  and  perfectly  re- 
signed under  all  calamities  but  their  own. 

When  we  see  so  many  accomplished  wits  of 
the  present  age,  as  remarkable  for  the  decorum 
of  their  lives  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  wri- 
tings, we  may  believe  that,  next  to  principle,  it 
is  owing  to  their  good  tense,  which  regulates 
and  chastises  their  imaginations.  The  vast 
conceptions  which  enable  a  true  genius  to  as- 
cend the  sublimest  heights,  may  be  so  con* 
nected  with  the  stronger  passions  as  to  give  it 
a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  straight 
line  of  regularity ;  till  good  sense,  acting  on 
the  fancy,  makes  it  gravitate  powerfully  towards 
that  virtue  which  is  its  proper  centre. 

Add  to  this,  when  it  is  considered  with  what 
imperfection  the  divine  wisdom  has  thought  fit 
to  stamp  every  thing  human,  it  will  be  found 
that  excellence  and  infirmity  are  so  inseparably 
wound  up  in  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the 
soreness  of  temper,  and  irritability  of  nerve, 
which  make  him  uneasy  to  othors,  and  un- 
happy in  himself,  from  those  exquisite  feelings, 
-and  that  elevated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which, 
as  the  apostle  expresses  it  on  a  more  serious 
occasion,  he  is,  as  'it  were,  out  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  when  the 
•pint  is  carried  away  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
own  ideas, 

"  Not  louch'd,  bat  rspt ;  not  wsken'd,  bat  inspired  f 

that  the  frail  body,  which  is  the  natural  victim 
of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  always 
be  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  its  aspiring  flights, 


used 


*  Dr.  Joan  Lsnghorne's  Biographical  Memoir,  pra- 
ted to  ibe  Fooucal  Works  of  WUnaai  CotUas> 


but  should  be  as  imperfect  at  if  it  beleagui 
only  to  an  ordinary  soul. 

Besides,  might  not  Providence  intend  to 
humble  human  pride,  by  presenting  to  our  eyes 
so  mortifying  s  view  of  the  weakness  and  in- 
firmity of  even  his  best  work  1  Perhaps  man, 
who  is  already  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
might,  like  the  revolted  spirits,  totally  have 
shaken  off  obedience  and  submission  to  hit 
Creator,  had  not  God  wisely  tempered  human 
excellence  with  a  certaiu  consciousness  of  he 
own  imperfection.  But  though  this  inevitable 
alloy  of  weakness  may  frequently  be  found  in 
the  best  characters,  yet  how  can  that  be  the 
source  of  triumph  and  exaltation  to  aay,  which, 
if  properly  weighed,  must  be  the  deepest  motive 
of  humiliation  to  alii  A  good-natured  man 
will  be  so  far  from  rejoicing,  that  he  will  be 
secretly  troubled  whenever  he  reads  that  the 
greatest  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  ava- 
rice, and  the  greatest  British  philosopher  with 
venality.* 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticism,  that 

"  Ton  oansara  wrong,  for  ens  who  writes  snUss." 
But  I  apprehend  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  to  judge  is  more  difficult  than  to  write. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  critic  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  poet,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  directly 
the  contrary.  "The  critic,"  says  the  great 
champion  of  Shakspeare,f  "  but  fashions  the 
body  of  a  work ;  the  poet  must  add  the  soul 
which  gives  force  and  direction  to  its  actions 
and  gestures/'  It  should  seem  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  more  judge  wrong  than  write 
ill,  is  becanse  the  number  of  readers  is  beyond 
all  proportion  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 
ters. Every  man  who  reads  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  critic,  and,  with  very  common  abilities, 
may  point  out  real  faults  and  material  errors  in 
a  very  well-written  book ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  is  able  to  write  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  work  which  he  is  capable  of  cen- 
suring. And  unless  the  numbers  of  those  who 
write  and  those  who  judge  were  more  equal, 
the  calculation  seems  not  to  be  quite  fair. 

A  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  is 
the  indubitable  sign  of  a  good  taste.  But  if  a 
proper  disposition  and  ability  to  enjoy  the  com- 
positions of  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 
of  reputation,  it  is  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 
merit  to  his  who  can  invent  and  produce  those 
compositions,  the  bare  disquisition  of  which 
gives  the  critic  no  small  share  of  fame. 

The  president  of  the  royal  academy,}  in  his 
admirable  discourse  on  Imitation,  has  set  the 
folly  of  depending  on  unassisted  genius  in  the 
clearest  light ;  ana  has  shown  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  knowledge  of  others  to  our  own 
native  powers,  in  his  usual  striking  and  masterly 
manner.  "  The  mind,"  says  he,  "  is  a  barren 
soil,  is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 
no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 
fertilized,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter." 

*  Seneca  end  Bacon. 

t  Mrs.  Montajru,  in  her  vindication  of  oar  immortal 
'  m  the  oBiisorisus  remarks  of  Vohsirs*— B». 
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Tet  it  has  been  objected,  that  study  is  a 
great  enemy  to  originality ;  but,  even  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  an 
author  should  give  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  those  crude  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  values  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  original.  The  sweetest  honey  neither 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  *other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
so  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invigorate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them  by 
every  species  of  elegant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edge, and  the  mind  will  not  fail  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  ;  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
ual, will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishing  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  independence. 

For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linnsean 
system  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  general 
acquaintance  with  plants  and  flowers  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  delightful  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varied  operations, 
with  tho  minute  accuracy  of  a  Boyle,  or  the 
laborious  investigation  of  a  Newton  ;  but  his 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  arc  more  independent, 
and  require  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
graces  of  poetry ;  but  poetry,  if  she  would 
charm  and  instruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
she  must  be  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicest  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments  ;  and  does  it 
not  magnify  the  character  of  true  poesy,  that 
she  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art ! 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
taste,  as  the  examination  of  those  original  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  their  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  their  examples  ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  rules 
is  less  instructive  tha.i  the  living  spirit  of  their 
verse.  Yet  tliese  rules  arc  to  a  young  poet, 
what  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  young  mathe- 
matician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincing  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  furnish  him  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
princioles.     When  he  has  well  studied  the  mas- 


ters in  whose  schools  the  first  critics  fbras* 
themselves,  and  fancies  he  ha*  caught  a  spuk 
of  their  divine  dame,  it  may  be  a  good  methsi 
to  try  his  own  compositions  by  the  teat  of  tin 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechanism  d 
poetry  goes.  If  the  examination  be  fair  sad 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel'i 
t>uear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  and  bring 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  measure  of  its 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  it 
examines.  It  accommodates  its  praises,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  ap- 
propriates it  to  the  nature  of  it.  General  ap- 
plause, or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of  a 
vulgar  understanding.  There  are  certain  blem- 
ishes which  the  judicious  and  good-naturei 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.  But  the  Jalst 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  for  great- 
ness, the  distorted  figure,  the  puerile  conceit* 
and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  t  nese  are  defects 
for  which  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  merit  can 
atone.  And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  a 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  » 
now  and  then  guilty  of  some  of  these  faults,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  judg- 
ment, but  feebleness ;  and  who,  instead  of  devi- 
ating into  error,  is  continually  falling  short  of 
excellence.  The  mere  absence  of  error  implies 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cold  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  will 
be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  magnificent 
irregularities  of  exalted  spirits.  It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  liberal  souls  to  a  painful 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  merit. 
A  work  of  capital  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes  to  one  of* 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  little  to  till  up  the 
space  assigned  him.  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attempting  it :  and  a  moderate  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Mezentius  ;  the  living  spirit  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patiently  to  be  m 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

Taste  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  so-d 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  be- 
fore we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment,  all 
knowledge,  learning,  and  opinion  would  be  cold, 
inert  materials  ;  whereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  inflame^ 
by  this  animating  quality. 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  en- 
thusiasm. The  enthusiasm  of  sensible  hear'* 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  the  impu-M* 
with  which  striking  objects  act  on  it,  but  such 
hearts  help  on  the  effect  by  their  own  sensbil- 
ity.  In  a  scene  where  Shakspeare  and  Garnet 
give  perfection  to  each  other,  the  feeling  heart 
does  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  they 
occasion  ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  it, 
it  solicits  the  delusion,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  the  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelings.  The  poet  and  performer  concur 
in  carrying  us 

14  Beyond  this  viaihle  diurnal  ppbere ;" 
they  bear  us  aloft  in  their  airy  course  with  on* 
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resisted  rapidity,  if  they  meet  not  with  any 
obstruction  from  the  coldness  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  only  a  few  fine  spirits  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  writing  and  acting ;  but 
the  multitude  do  not  enjoy  less  acutely,  because 
they  are  not  able  philosophically  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
ha? e  the  advantage  of  "judging,  these  have  at 
least  the  privilege  of  feeling :  and  it  is  not  from 
complaisance  to  a  few  leading  judges,  that  they 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  delight- 
ful agony ;  their  hearts  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ- 
ations of  character,  and  the  lighter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
guish them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
ac^feling  in  the  spectator ;  though,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned,  the  profane 
vulgar  come  in  for  a  larger  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal delight,  than  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  genius  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false4aste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objects  :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  province  of  genius ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  is  the  property  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  business  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature :  she  must  also,  says  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  imitate  beautiful  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
than  to  choose  ;  and  genius  might  imitate  what 
is  vulgar  under  pretence  that  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  nice  discernment  to  distinguish 
verisimilitude  from  truth ;  for  there  is  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  often  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error  ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 

frecipice,  as  when  indulging  its  sublimest  flights, 
t  is  in  those  great,  but  dangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilant  judgment  is  most  want- 
ing:  while  safe  and  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  insipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformity, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beauty.  Dulness  Vas  few  redundsnees  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  though  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  there  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  01  irregularity  without 
greatness.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
be  retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
can  never  be  supplied. 

Those  who  copy  from  others  will  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  from 
nature.  To  imitate  imitators,  is  the  way  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  great  onginal  herself. 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engraving  retain  fainter 


and  fainter  traces  of  the  snbfect,  to  which  tb* 
earlier  impressions  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  it  should  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  natu- 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  be  harder  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  char- 
acters as  we  converse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist.  But  caricature 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

People  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  by  some  corresponding 
object;  nay,  genius  itself  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  would  never  blaze,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  judging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  points  out  such  objects 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the  particu- 
lar age  or  nation  in  which  an  author  lives.  In 
a  da-.-k  and  ignorant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalks  out  a  few 
strong  but  incorrect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  days,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enlightened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
mmstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots  ;  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  after  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they  fell  short  of 
it.  "Where  the  arts  begin  to  languish  after 
having  flourished,  they  seldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  takes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  than  it  was  to  polish  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay :  the  first  may  be  laboured  into  elegance, 
but  the  latter  will  rarely  be  strengthened  into- 
vigour. 

Taste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kept  back  by  & 
crowd  of  the  most  discouraging  prejudices  :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  born  to  reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  has  not  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  erer  go> 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embellishment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not 
natural  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
improper  situation  will  convert  the  most  striking 
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beauty  into  a  glaring  defect.  When  by  a  well- 
connected  chain  of  ideas,  or  a  judicious  suc- 
cession of  events,  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
"Thebes  or  Athens," what  can  be  more  imper- 
tinent than  for  the  poet  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling,  by 
introducing  a  conceit  which  contradicts  his 
purpose,  and  interrupts  his  business  ?  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey  :  the 
instant  we  feel  we  are  travelling,  the  writer's 
art  fails,  and  the  delirium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascalaphus 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  wore,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  by  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  going  out  of  the  way  for 
false  gratifications,  loso  sight  of  the  end  they 
should  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  this 
false  taste  that  introduced  the  numberless  con- 
ed ft  which  disgrace  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  interrupted  snatches  of  de- 
light in  perusing  the  brilliant  but  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  which  he  constantly 
receives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  generally 
from  Tasso.  The  first-mentioned  Italian  is  the 
Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  most  eager 
career,  to  pick  up  the  glittering  mischief ;  while 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  pursuit,  and  unsc- 
duced  by  temptation. 

A  writer  of  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
in  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


;  found  to  be  least  imi table.  The  most  elegnt 
I  verses  are  the  most  easily  retained  ;  they  faces 
I  themselves  on  the  memory  without  its  making 
|  any  eifort  to  preserve  then,  and  we  are  apt  to 
i  imagine  thut  what  is  remembered  with  ease 
was  written  without  difficulty. 

To  conclude  :  genius  is  a  rare  and  preciow 
gem,  of  which  few  know  the  worth  ;  it  is  fittei 
lor  the  cabinet  of  the  connoisseur,  than  for  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
bill,  convenient  for  change,  negotiable  at  all 
times,  and  current  in  all  places,  it  knows  tbs 
value  of  small  things,  and  considers  that  an  ag- 
gregate of  them  makes  up  the  sum  of  human 
affairs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  iato 
matters  of  importance,  by  performing  then  m 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  sea- 
son. Good  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  always  suspectedol  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  superiority  ;  ami 
respect  is  paid  to  it  with  that  reluctance  which 
always  attends  other  imposts,  the  lower  orient 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  deraandi 
by  which  they  are  least  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetrate 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  unfathomable  abysses 
and  uncreated  worlds,  and  to  see  what  ia  ssf, 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  distinguish 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  Teally  u 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  hot  u 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  so 
deeply,  but  as  far  as  it  does  see,  it  discerns  dis- 
tinctly. Good  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
who  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  oat 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  (I  speak  with 
reverence  of  the  immeasurable  distance)  bean 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  without 
any  visible  materials,  »'  who  spake  and  it  wai 
,  created  ;"  who  said,  "  Let  it  be,  and  it  was" 
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Accomplishments. — It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakmgly  adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  winch  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  whicli  will  want 
it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  the  spirits  thru  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.  Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  middle  life,  to  lav  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  may  preserve,  or  transier  to  the  mind, 
that  affection  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
£>nn  which  has  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while,  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
re  ruler  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreary. 

*  ArioAto  wan  born  at  Ref»io  in  1474,  and  died  of  grief 
in  1535.  His  principal  work.  (h«  poetical  romance  of  "Or- 
Isndo  Furfoao."  some  of  hm  admirers  affected  to  *et  in 
-opposition  to  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered'*  of  Tasso.— Ed. 


Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be  vain 
of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  conteni]>orarr 
shining  examples,  the  venerable  Khxabech  Car- 
ter and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere  them. 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contemplate  pro- 
found and  various  learning,  chastised  by  trw 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venerate 
acquirements  which  woi.id  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  imiversit;,  meekly  softened  in«! 
beautifully  shaded  bv  the  gentle  exertion  of 
even-  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  femuiine  employment. 

A timiraiion.—  Self-deception  is  so  easy,  tha: 
I  am  ever  afnid  of  highly  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  with 
having  bona  my  testimony  in  its  favour,  and  so 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  the 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  doing  it,  and  with  this  we  are  too 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
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AfeetwnM.—TnM  religion  ie  seared  in  the 
•it ;  that  m  the  centra  from  which  all  the 
fines  of  right  practice  most  diverge.  It  is  the 
mat  duty  and  chief  rwsmsss  of  a  Christian  to 
labour  to  make  all  his  affections,  with  all  their 
motives,  tendances,  and  operations,  subservient 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular 
passions,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into 
disorder,  will  require  vigilance  to  the  end.  He 
must  not  think  all  is  safe,  because  the  more 
tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  mar 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  those  which 
» rebellious  are  beci 


.dutstftoa.— -Among  the  various  objects  of  am- 
bition, there  are  few  in  life  which  bring  less 
accession  to  its  comfort  than  an  unceasing 
struggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very 
moca  above  the  level  of  our  own  condition, 
without  being  aided  by  any  stronger  ascending 
power  than  mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise, 
and  to  lift  their  possessor.  The  name  in  mount- 
ing does  but  obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there 
r  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to 


be  great,  destitute  of  the  gifts  which  can  coa- 
ler greatness,  the  painful  effects  of  ambition  are 
like  water  forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical 
powers.  It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art, 
to  keep  up  what  art  first  set  agoing. 

Amusements, — I  have  known  pious  persons 
who  would,  on  no  account,  allow  their  children 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet 
little  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
those  places  are  calculated  to  generate  and 
nourish.  This  is  rather  a  geogiapbical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thanking  move  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain  their 
persons ;  but  are  not  careful  to  expel  from  their 
hearts  the  dispositions  which  excite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  very  essence  of  danger.  A 
young  creature  cannot  be  happy  who  spends 
her  tune  at  home  in  amusements  destined  for 
exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhib- 
ited. 

The  woman  who  derives  her  principles  from 
the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  intellectual 
sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  from 
active  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
for  beholders.  She  is  no  clamorous  beggar  for 
the  extorted  alms  of  adniiration.  She  fives  on 
her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are  within  her- 
self. She  possesses  the  truest  independence. 
She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

Anuiogy. — The  sacred  writings  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  operates  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
this  operation,  thsQj flections  and  faculties  of  the 
man  receive  a  new  impulse— his  dark  under- 
standing is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified ;  his 
judgment  is  informed,  his  imagination  is  chas- 
tised ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  their 
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object  of  his  hopes,  an  eternal  separation  from 
God  the  object  of  his  fears.  His  love  of  the 
world  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  The 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  ser- 
vice. The  senses  have  a  higher  direction. 
The  whole  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
ceive a  nobler  bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  mind,  a  sublimer  aim  ;  his  aspirations,  a 
loftier  flight ;  his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  his  vagrant  purposes,  a  settled  home ; 
his  disappointed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  Itat 
heart,  no  longer  the  worshipper  of  the  world, 
is  struggling  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our 
blessenHjeemer,  in  overcoininiThe  world, 
bequeathed  us  his  command  to  overcome  it 
also ;  but,  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  did  not  give  the  ex- 
ample without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey  the 


Anger.— We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it- 
self look  like  religion.  We  esti  down  thunder 
on  many  a  bead,  under  pretence  that  those  on 
whom  we  invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we  inwjke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

4£piaw#*.~Human  applause  is,  by  a  worldly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  Inxuries  of 
life,  but  among  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  its 
foundation  in  vsnlty,  and  it  is  one  of  oar  grand 
errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial  fenk.  An  over- 
estimation  of  character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
conciliate  all  sonVages,  is  an  infirmity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  is  a  weakness  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  a  strict  religious  principle,  worthy 
men  are  m  most  danger.  Reputation  being  am 
itself  so  very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actu- 
ally possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to 
possess  it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even  of  the 
upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet  Like  htm, 
we  affect  to  despise  the  mob,  considered  aa  in- 
dividual judges,  vet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applause.  Like  him,  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  and  are  leas 
anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work  than 
about  the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success 
is  merit  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

Ascetic  Piety.— A.  piety  altogether  spiritual, 
disconnected  with  aU  outward  circumstances,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devo- 
tion, was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imper- 
fect a  creature  as  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  M  not  tooch'd,  but 
rapt,"  who,  totaOy  cut  off  from  the  world,  seem 
almost  to  have  literally  soared  above  this  ter- 
rene region ;  who  almost  appear  to  have  stolen 
the  fire  of  the  seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no 
business  on  earth,  but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial 
flame.  They  would,  however,  have  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  the  example  of  their 
divine  Master,  the  great  standard  and  only  pei- 
fect  model,  had  they  combined  a  more  diligent 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficences 
of  life  with  their  high  devotional  attainments. 

Atheism. — It  furnishes  the  most  incontn> 
vertibU  proof  that  the  world  by 

SO 
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not  God,  that  it  was  at  the  very  time,  and  in 
the  very  country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  powers  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  infallible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  tenses  were  the 
highest  natural  light  of  mankind.  It  was  in  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that  this  athe- 
istical philosophy  was  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid cornets  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earliest  missions.  One  of  St.  Paul's  first 
and  noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was 
made  before  the  most  august  deliberative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  though,  by-the-way,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  member  of  Are- 
opagus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
apostle's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul- 
tivated Italy,  it  was  to  the  "  regions  of  Achaia," 
to  the  opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corindi,  in 
preference  to  the  ImuImumm  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  late  attempt  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  a  neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which  were  opened 
every  night  in  its  capital,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  offices 
the  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  of  Reason,  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  carnage  of  the  day  1 

Authors. — If  we  resolve  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults, 
Lord  Bacon's  inexhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
owes  more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekness  of  Melancthon.  Even  the 
divine  instructions  in  the  book  of  Eccletsiastcs 
would  have  been  written  in  vain.  . 

Evil  in  the  man  would  not  invalidate  the 
i~uths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet,  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  Reformation  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus. 

If,  then,  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate 
his  reasoning.     Though  we  allow  that  even  to 


the  reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  tat 
life  illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  most  newt 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallisfc 
test  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Allow  tan, 
and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  plessV ' 
Take  the  opposite  case.    Do  ws 


ed  against  us, 

ever  produce  certain  moral  qualities  which 
Hoboes,  Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  akeptks 
possessed,  as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opin- 
ions 1  Do  we  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  the* 
lives  were  not  flagitious ! 

It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  unfairness 
to  prefer  a  charge  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
consistency against  an  author,  because  his  m>, 
in  some  respects,  falls  short  of  the  strictness 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  disparity  almost  in- 
separable from  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
have  no  heavier  charges  brought  against  has. 
than  he  has  brought  against  others.  Infinsttf 
of  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart,  thooga 
tearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  sufficiently  dead 
to  the  world : — these  are  the  lingering  effects 
of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in  a  heart  which  yet 
longs,  prays,  ana  labours  for  a  complete  deliver- 
ance from  all  its  corruptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  te- 
dious thou  superficial  1  From  an  overflowing 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  you 
want,  but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather 
nothing. 

Avarice. — That  charity  begins  at  home,  it 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  shoals' 
never  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  ready 
as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness  to  amass  wealth ; 
and  it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.  4>  We 
must  provide  for  our  childen,"  is  the  pretence ; 
but  we  must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family, 
but  he  is  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to 
put  off  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous  man 
hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  cal- 
ling his  lands  by  his  own  name. 

The  Bible. — The  sacred  volume  was  com- 
posed by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  every 
different  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity 
of  character  and  turn  of  mind  ;  the  monarch  ind 
the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the 
foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  legis- 
lator, the  orator  and  the  poet, — each  had  his 
immediate  vocation,  each  his  peculiar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangelists, 
living  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  dif- 
ferent dispensations  of  the  divine  economy, 
filling  a  period  of  time  which*reached  from  the 
first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  ra- 
diance. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events, 
and  the  ovangelists  recording  them ;  the  doc- 
trinal yet  didactic  epistolary  writers,  and  ho 
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who  closed  the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision; — all  these  furnished  their  respective 
portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove-tailed 
correspondence  :  all  the  different  materials  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactory, 
with  an  agreement  the  most  incontrovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consist- 
ency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods 
for  conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled 
congruities,  these  unexampled  coincidences — 
form  altogether  a  ipecies  of  evidence,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world. 

Our  divine  Teacher  does  not  say  ready  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  All  the  great 
objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
but  those  of  the  book  of  God  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  lose  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
fore us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  "the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary 
evils,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Young  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
unaltered,  unmutQated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

Blessings. — In  adoring  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new 
and  out  of  course,  while  we  too  much  overlook 
long,  habitual,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
sings of  life  are  overlooked,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  uniformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essential  to  our  support ;  and  when  onco  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  our  comfort.  Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  our  gratitude  ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  (Rings  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confer. 


God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  i 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  oar  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Books. — For  those  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor from  the  body  of  his  work ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  safest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  ana  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself:  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation. 
Let  us  be  conversant  with  such  writings  as 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  books 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  religion,  but  for 
having  a  false  religion.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  reading  pernicious 
book*,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  who 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Voltaire's 
writings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it "  stayed  the  plague"  in  their 
own  houses,  caused  the  infection  to  spread 
wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  suet 
compromise ;  tney  burned  theirs.  » 
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We  bare  too  many  elementary  books.  They 
are  read  too  much  and  too  long.  The  youthful 
mind,  which  was  formerly  sick  from  inanition, 
is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  capacity  and  disposition. 
A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be  indulged  till 
nine  years  old  with  books  which  a  lively  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  seven.  A  girl  of  talents 
tmtf  read.  To  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement 
of  lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
much  as  the  other  requires  restraint. 

Calamities. — Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
life  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
shame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
infliction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  onus  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
good  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  our  suf- 
fering to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  by  causing  the 
effects  of  it  to  promote  our  good.  If  the  virtu- 
ous suffer  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakeun 
them  to  compunction  for  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  self-dependance.  He  makes  use  of  their 
smaller  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones ;  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  increase  their  dread  of  such  as 
are  wilful.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
them  to  fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun 
all  the  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  using  all  the  liberty  they 
have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid,  not  only  whatever 
is  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  of  what  is 
doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  teaches  them  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  germinations  of  evil, 
to  anticipate  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 


As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results. 

Catechism. — The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  explanation,  much  development ; 
still  it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  held  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  compo- 
sition so  admirable,  but  so  condensed. 

Character. — We  are  apt  to  call  men  good, 
because  they  arc  without  certain  bad  qualities. 
But  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  human  nature.  All  vices  are  not 
itilimties  ;  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of  one 


vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  sj 
covetousness  avoids  profligacy,  and  ambitioi 
expels  indolence :  but  though  they  are  natural 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  source; 
the  same  fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  the  Bible  does 
not  say  that  his  actions  are  Jlagttwus,  but  that 
"  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Those 
who  are  given  up  completely  to  the  world,  to 
its  maxims,  its  principles,  its  cares,  or  its  pleas- 
ures, cannot  entertain  thoughts  of  God.  And 
to  be  unmindful  of  his  providence,  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  insensible  to  bis 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  him 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  Excessive  dissipa- 
tion, a  supreme  love  of  money,  or  an  entire 
devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks  up  that  spirit, 
swallows  np  that  affection,  exhausts  that  vigour, 
starves  that  zeal,  with  which  a  Christian  should 
devote  himself  to  serve  his  Maker. 

Charily.'— I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake ;  charity  is  the  calling 
of  a  lady  ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profes- 
sion. Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  aeuus. 
Women  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasant)/ 
filled  up  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  ill 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  because 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl- 
edge, they  cannot  administer  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

The  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  the 
bounty  of  the  affluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it. 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates  is  rather  justice  than  charity.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  own  labour- 
ing poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  persons 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those, 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  derive  their 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advantage  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminish  the  differ- 
ence of  paramount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all, 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praite,  is 
stripped  of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution. 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
self-delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  then 
chahtyf  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who, 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  botu> 
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tans  •■object  of  conversation.  After  enumerating 
the  Yahoo*  instances  of  hex  beneficence,  she 
omen  concluded  by  seying,  u  notwithstanding 
my  lug*  family,  I  give  all  this  in  chanty,  he- 
siUs  fying  tke  poor  roles  .*"  thus  converting  a 
compulsory  act,  to  which  aU  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Childhood.— The  mind  should  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. PiOTidence  has  plainly  indicated  child- 
hood to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flexibility  to  the 
organs,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  so  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty, 
to  follow  these  obvious  designations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
alacrity  its  best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  in- 
qnisitiveness  to  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  exalted  moral 
uses. 

Carwhanuy —Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  explicit 
revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
is  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  reason,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  pagan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
timents ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  "  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righte- 
ous, but  because  I  am  redeemed." 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
exemptions,  no  individual  immunities.  That 
there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  it.    But  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 

C lieges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  distinctions. 
t  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  schools, 
but  that  God  intended  by  it  M  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,'1  actually  explains 
why  the  "  disputers  of  this  world*'  have  always 
been  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  per- 
fective of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  all  its  confederated  power,  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not 
even  conceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  faith  m  a  Re- 
deemer, as  rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable 
trials  of  the  afflicted  comparatively  fight.  It 
gave  strength  to  weakness,  spirit   to  action, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  psiicnce  to 
suffering,  light  to  darkness,  lifo  to  death. 

The  Commandments.— M  the  promises  a** 
our  aliment,  the  commandsjrnts  are  our  work ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nour- 
ishment  only  in  order  to  carry  him  through  hit 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  M 
to  grow  sensual  and  indolent,  he  might  become 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  without 
strengthening.  Even  without  these  supports, 
which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  solicitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Commerce. — I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  nave 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated 
the  mental  energies.  They  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candlesticks, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculpture,  but 
it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Conscience. — There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thoughts  of  sins  long  since  eornmittod.  We 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  uo 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  wo 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  induce 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  will. 

Contentment.— As  godliness  cannot  subsist 
without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inward 
principle  of  real  piety.  All  contentment  which 
has  not  its  foundation  in  religion  is  merely  con- 
stitutions!, animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent. 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousness 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  the  serpent  m  the 
cradle. 

Controversy.— Am  truth  will  be  assaulted,  it 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussions, 
therefore,  are  not  only  harmless  but  useful,  pro- 
vided truth  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity 
the  medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is 
frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows, 
when  it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity 
by  lying  quiet,  unmquired  into  and  unsissiled. 
We  are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  about 
a  truth  which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surround- 
ing it  with  our  own  fancies,  and  SBpendinf  to 
it  our  own  excrescences;  while  the  ■nmml 
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teaches  even  the  friendly  examiners  to  clear  the 
principle  of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving 
It  more  purity,  to  give  it  a  wider  circulation. 

Convertation.— -Books  alone  will  never  form 
the  character.  It  is  conversation  which  must 
unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  use  of  books. 
Without  that  familiar  comment  on  what  is  read, 
mere  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
lacious models  of  character,  and  false  maxims 
of  life.  It  is  conversation  which  must  develop 
what  is  obscure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
is  defective,  qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and 
gently,  and  almost  insensibly,  raise  the  under- 
standing, form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  lair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

Conversion. — The  primitive  church  carried 
their  incredulity  of  the  appearances  of  repent- 
ance so  far,  as  to  require  not  only  years  of  sor- 
row for  sin,  bat  perseverance  in  piety,  before 
they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion ; 
and,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the 
uniform  practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite 
to  their  former  vices.  Were  this  made  the 
criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  exultingly  re- 
ported, before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
stability.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision 
of  human  wisdom. 

Courage. — There  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing courage  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep  afflic- 
tion well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  storm  a  town ;  and  to  meet  death  with 
Christian  resolution,  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed,  and  many  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  have  failed. 

Cowper. — Such  an  original  as  Cowper  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  his  excellences,  his  faults  are 
always  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in 
his  defects.  The  determined  imitator  of  an 
easy  writer  becomes  vapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowper's  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  charm ;  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipidity. 
His  occasional  negligences,  his  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Cowper  there  might  sometimes 
be  carelessness  in  the  verse,  but  the  verse  itself 
was  sustained  by  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment. 
The  imitator  forgot  that  Cowper's  strength  lay 
in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  that  the  figure,  though  am- 
plified, was  never  incongruous,  and  the  illustra- 
tion, though  new,  was  never  false. 

Devotion. — To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessary — habitually 
to  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some  | 


persons  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  i 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves 
on  being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  St 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastened  Ian 
guage.  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives  which 
betray  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence. 

This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  cei- 
tain  hymns,  written  in  a  very  devout  strain,  but 
with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  reverential 

Discipline— ll  is  not  some  signal  act  of 
mortification,  but  an  habitual  state  of  discipline, 
which  will  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  seal 
ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent 
in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  forti- 
fied against  the  vanities  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  eternity — all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  good  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree  against  the 
tempter. 

Duty. — Business  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray  ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Evsa 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleas- 
ures do  not  encroach  on  the  time,  or  deaden 
the  spirit,  of  our  devotions ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid 
to  implore  the  divine  blessings  on  them ;  this 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  con- 
tinually growing  sentiment  and  feeling  of  lov- 
ing, serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Economy. — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  her 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  thing  knows 
its  time,  and  every  person  has  his  place.  She 
will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or  small : 
if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious  ;  if  small,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  propriety  are 
among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment than  a  well-proportioned  expenditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order 
which  is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order. 

Education. — We  often  hear  of  the  necessity 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  it 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying 
them  for  retirement.  But  if  part  of  the  im- 
mense pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the 
company  of  others,  were  employed  n  fitting 
them  for  their  own  company,  in  teach  Ag  them 
the  duties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  dura- 
tion, would  be  a  belter  preparatory  study  far  • 
world  which  will  have  no  end. 
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Employment.— If  the  Christian  cannot  glorify 
God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that  he  has 
always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
ho  will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employments  as- 
signed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life. 
When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  family,  our  tempers  ;  in  company, 
our  tongues^ 

Epitaphs.— It  we  were  called  upon  to  collect 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood 
might  lie  too  narsh  a  term — in  the  least  given 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
it  in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  those  flatter- 
ing records  inscribed  by  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow  :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never  felt, 
praise  which  was  never  earned  :  we  should  see 
what  is  raised  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undiscerniiig  friendship,  by  poetic 
license,  by  eloquent  gratitude  for  testamentary 
favours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  wo  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  wc  run  into  the  error  of  supposed 
compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Eternity. — Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe. 
The  eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  iiupticuce 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  he  only  holi- 
ness perfected.  There  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afflicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  it*  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
There  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteous 
■hall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Experimental  Religion. — It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  try  experiment*  in  the  arts,  in 
Agriculture,  in  iilulosophy.  In  ctery  science, 
the  diligent  prulessor  is  always  afraid  there  mav 
be  some  secret  which  he  has  not  vet  alt.iuiid, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  hat  hitherto  eluded  his  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  m  his  scru- 
tiny T  shall  he  not  examine  and  in-pure  till  lie 
lays  hold  on  the  t  rr\  heart  and  cure  uf  religion  ' 

Whv  sho'ilil  eiperimenlsl  philosophy  In*  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental   religion  he 


of  a  hollow  profession  ?  Shall  we  never  labour 
to  establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically  ?  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable,  and  our  heart  sanctified! 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  !  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the  sanctuary  is  open  I 
Why  should  wo  tie  contented  to  dwell  ui  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ? 

Extremes  in  Re  Upton. — I  have  known  manv 
men  who,  from  their  dread  of  a  burning  zeal, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing  indifference ! 
As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  climate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  opnosilc  com- 
plexions into  the  other,  instead  of  fixing  them 
in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

Extremes. — Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer 
between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  sutlers  most ;  whether  by 
that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her 
divine  character,  and  speculatively  adopts  the 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intoler- 
ance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  that 
conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of 
her  appropriate  attributes,  reduce*  her  to  some* 
thing  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  some- 
thing whicb,  instead  uf  making  her  the  religion 
of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion 
which  may  choose  to  adopt  her.  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovely  lineaments  into  caricature,  and 
throws  her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow ; 
[  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not 
i  her  own,  renders  her  form  indistinct,  and  obht- 
[  crates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
excites  little  affection  ;  in  the  latter,  she  is  not 
recognised. 

Faith. — As  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means. 
It  requires  fur  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial 
with  itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its 
object  ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grace, 
it  becomes  the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian 
virtue. 

Fame  — The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort 
of  separation  line  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 'Hie  ancient  philosophers  have  lift  us 
many  shilling  examples  of  moderation  in  earthly 
things,  ami  of  the  contempt  of  riches  So  far 
the  light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  n  if-demal, 
carried  th'in  ;  and  many  a  Christian  ma)  blush 
at  these  instances  of  their  superiority  b«it  of 
an  indifferciicr  to  fame,  ot  a  uVadm  **  to  human 
applau-e.  vin  pt  a«  founded  on  loflim  s»  of 
spir.l,  il.H-Uin  of  their  judge*,  and  self  »ufficienl 
pride,  I  do  nut  recollect  anv  instance 

Frrhnf:*  —A  penou  ai1  «  ™hl  i.hleffinatic 
temper,  who  laments  that  he  wan'.s  that  fen  our 
in  hi*  lovi  of  the  Supreme  Dung  which  is  ap- 


K vailing  study,  and  experimental   religion  be    parent    in   more    anient   character*,   may 
nded  aa  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  ,  comfort,  if  he  And  the  same  indifference  r*> 
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■peetinf  hit  worldly  attachment*.  Bat  if  his 
affections  are  intent*  towards  the  perishable 
thingi  of  earth  while  they  are  dead  to  audi  aa 
are  spiritual,  it  dees  not  prove  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  passions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object.  If,  however,  he 
love  God  with  all  that  measure  of  feeling  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
punished  or  rewarded  because  the  stock  is 
greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some  others  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Flattery. — Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward, 
it  would  abate  much  of  the  self-complacency 
with  which  we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  ourselves  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re- 
ceive. Let  us,  then,  conscientiously  inquire  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
it — from  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friendship. — I  have  often  been  amused  with 
observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance convert  worldly  friends  into  instan- 
taneous strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of 
the  distressed  are  produced  as  a  plea  for  then- 
own  hardhearted  covetousness ;  while  that 
very  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity  ;  and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually 
warning  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin, 
when  that  ruin  comes,  are  the  first  to  relieve 
him.  The  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors 
of  the  sufferer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  dis- 
tress. 

Gibbon. — The  preference  of  remote  to  ap- 
proximating opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  author  of  the  *•  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  though 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism ; 
though  so  rapturous  a  eulogist  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  poly- 
theism ;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
mon to  unbelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy 
ilf  the  vehement  Athanasius  with  more  respect 
than  he  shows  to  the  "  scanty  creed"  of  a  con- 
temporary philosopher  and  theologian,  whose 
cold  and  comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  was  Dr.  Priestley.] 

Good  Works. — One  would  imagine,  that  some 
who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  should  be  saved  by 
works,  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  to 
themselves  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust 
their  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works, 
who  have  the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own 
to  produce. 

The  Gospel. — Had  the  first  apostles  been  men 
of  genius,  they  might  have  injured  the  purity 
of  the  gospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into 
it.  Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they 
might  have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  peculiar  infusions,  and  thus  have  vitiated  the 


simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Had  they  been  critia 
and  philosophers,  there  might  have  been  sot- 
less  debates  which  part  of  Christianity  was  tat 
power  of  God,  and  which  the  result  of  men'i 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept 
into  the  church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach 
the  gospel  itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  becsm 
heretical,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadul- 
terated. However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Judaizing  teachers  might  subsequently  infuse 
•their  own  errors  into  their  own  preaching,  ths 
gospel  preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mislead  their  followers,  but  they  could  not  ds- 
teriorate  the  New  Testament.        e 

Grace. — Grace  being  a  new  principle  aided 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  ts 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  tbt 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  wa* 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  canst 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  little  to  SB  or 
whole  capacity. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that 
heart  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed 
of  glory.  ... 

Happiness. — Happiness  is  a  serious  thing. 
While  pleasure  manifests  itself  bj  extravagant 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  hsppi- 
ueu  retreats  to  its  own  proper  region — mi 
heart.  There,  concentrating  its  feelings,  it  cos- 
templates  its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes ;  counbi 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  the  consummation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow  ;  feels  every  blessing  immeasurably 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection  that 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious 
earnest,  a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blessed- 
ness which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be 
without  end. 

Humility.—  There  is  no  work  which  dots 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility-  which  has 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  tha 
this — that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humility, 
like  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  spring*, 
seek e th  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and 
talents  an  admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance, 
and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase 
which  could  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
When  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  ha 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  and  should  have 
approved  of  it  altogether,  but  for  one  metho- 
distical  ex]>rc88ion.  To  my  utter  astonishment, 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  passage,  "  There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  ia 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  The  chapter  and  Terse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  it  was  i 
quotation  from  the  Bible  ! 

The  Imagination. — It  is  important  that  wa 
should  never  suffer  our  fiith,  and  more  than  our 
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love,  to  be  depressed  or  elevated,  by  mistaking 
for  its  own  operations,  the  ramblings  of  a  busy 
imagination.  The  ste+dy  principle  of  faith 
toust  not  look  for  its  character  to  the  vagaries 
Of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancy. 

Indolence. — A  grave  and  sedate  indolence, 
investing  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  heart's  core  of 
piety.  These  somnolent  characters  communi- 
cate the  repose  which  they  enjoy ;  they  excite 
bo  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  rule 
of  observances  is  regularly  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forms  is  completely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  valuable  things,  when  they  arc 
"  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  quick  :" 
but  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
toothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
exchange  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
done,  it  is  well ;  if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is 
better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  leal  is  imputed,  it 
Is  best  of  all. 

Infidelity. — Among  the  triumphs  of  religion 
which  we.  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  that  whereas  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
■ad  empires,  we  havo  seen  the  crime  completely 
turned  over  to  tho  accusers  ;  we  have  seen  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  become  the  stren- 
uous rabverters  of  law  and  government. 

Innocence. — Innocence  can  never  be  pleaded 
aa  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because  the  thing 
does  not  exist  Innocence  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  may  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance, 
without  annulling  the  great  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Justification  and  Sanetification. — The  two 
cardinal  points  of  our  religion,  justification  and 
aaartification,  are  near  relatives  ;  they  imply  a 
reciprocal  relation ;  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
bj  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec- 
tions, by  setting  it  above  the  contaminations, 
the  maxims,  and  habits  of  the  world ;  by  de- 
taching it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  eleva- 
ting it  to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity. 

learning. — What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
■fleet  to  despise  birth,  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued, except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  ooth  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  suspi- 
cions era. 

Learning  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most  valuable  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry  ;  a  quality  on  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
Talue  than  we  seem  to  do. 

IaU. — We  complain  that  life  is  abort,  and 
jet  throw  away  the  best  part  of  i^  only  ma- 
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king  over  to  religion  that  portion  which  is  good 
for  nothing  else  ;  life  would  be  long  enough,  if 
we  assigned  its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Love  of  God.— Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of 
want ;  God's  love  to  us,  out  of  fulness.  Our 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
relieve,  and  to  that  goodness  which  can  bleu 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  graciously  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  providence,  but  in 
the  richer  communications  of  his  grace.  We 
can  only  be  said  to  love  God,  when  we  endeav- 
our to  glorify  him, — when  we  desire  a  partici- 
pation of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  imitate 
his  perfections. 

Marriage. — When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  prospects,  they  should  never 
forget  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  their  very  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  union. 

Milton. — Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem,  as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagina- 
tion too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by 
a  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
arc,  how  little  sen-ice  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted!  In  his  lifetime,  politics  might  blind 
his  enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But 
now,  who,  comparatively,  read-  Iconoclas- 
tes  1  who  doea  not  read  Comu- 

Music. — I  look  upon  the  great  :ninance 

of  music  in  female  education,  to  .e  source 
of  more  mischief  than  is  suspected ;  not  from 
any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but  from  its  being 
such  a  gulf  of  time  as  really  to  leave  little 
room  for  solid  acquisitions.  The  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  life  wluch 
it  swallows  up,  has  converted  an  innocent  di- 
version into  a  positive  sin.  I  question  if  many 
gay  men  devote  more  hours  in  a  day  to  idle 
purposes,  than  the  daughters  of  many  pious 
parents  spend  in  this  amusement.  All  these 
hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  a 
stand,  if  even  it  does  not  retrograde.  Nor  is 
it  the  faired*  and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  the 
intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so  devoted; 
but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable, 
the  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is  vigorous, 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and  fresh, 
and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of 
light  and  life  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Rrhgum. — Even  natural  religion  was 
little  understood  by  those  who  professed  it ;  it 
was  full  of  obscurity  till  viewed  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel.  Not  only  natural  religion 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  rea 
son  iineli'  remained  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 

fntch  in  the  countries  where  revelation  u  pro- 
esscd.  Natural  religion  could  not  see  itself  by 
its  own  light :  res  son  could  not  extricate  itself 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  ia 
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which  false  religion  had  involved  the  world. 
Grace  has  raised  nature.  Revelation  has  given 
a  lift  to  reason,  and  taught  her  to  despise  the 
follies  and  corruptions  which  obscured  her  bright- 
ness. If  nature  is  now  delivered  from  darkness, 
it  was  the  helping  hand  of  revelation  which 
raised  her  from  the  rubbish  in  which  she  lay 
buried. 

Obedience. — Scripture  abounds  with  every 
motive  to  obedience,  both  rational  and  spiritual. 
But  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopped  there.  As  peccable  creatures,  we  re- 
quire not  only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a 
heart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey :  assist- 
ance is  as  necessary  as  motives,  power  as  indis- 
pensable as  precept — all  which  requisites  are 
not  only  promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Opinion*. — A  religion  which  consists  in  opin- 
ions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress  to 
heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  commonly 
the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out  of 
sight. 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  without  filling  the  heart,  may  ob- 
struct but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men. 

Opportunities. — A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the 
morning  what  opportunities  he  may  have  of 
doing  good  during  the  day  :  but  if  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his 
heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affections 
alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  way  of 
duty.  He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to 
receive  the  orders  of  Providence  ;  doing  good 
is  his  vocation. 

Party. — Would  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics ! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  ex- 
tremes in  either,  arc  in  danger  of  being  repro- 
bated by  both.  It  is  a  hardship  for  persons  who, 
having  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinking  and  of 
candour  in  judging,  that  when  these  dispositions 
are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a 
harsher  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  was 
their  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

Philanthropy. — Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that 
they  who,  in  Scripture  language,  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes. 
They  love  the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  com- 
posed, bettrr  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it. 
They  seek  not  its  favours  nor  its  honours,  but 
they  give  a  more  substantial  proof  of  affection, 
— they  seek  its  improvement,  its  happiness,  its 
salvation. 

Quiet. — We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irrupt  ions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  dors  not  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart. 
True  quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation 
of  evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.     It 


arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  tin 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envt, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  1* 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  a 
the  Spirit.  With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  wo  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheapside ;  without  them,  we 
may  live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddysf  one. 

Reason. — If  the  human  reasoner  despise! 
Christianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did 
not  learn  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  taught  thai 
to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  such  conse- 
quences can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally  un- 
derstood, without  a  very  accurate  judgment,  cr 
any  high  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers.  But 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
evidences,  it  never  can  be  successfully  defended 
Ignorance  on  these  points  would  throw  such  I 
weight  into  the  scale  of  skepticism,  as  wodd 
weaken  if  it  did  not  betray  the  cause  of  tntta. 
In  our  days,  an  ignorant  teacher  of  religion  u 
11  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be  ashamed."  He 
should  carefully  cultivate  his  reason,  were  it 
only  to  convince  himself  of  its  imperfections. 

Right. — Nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  set- 
tle than  the  standard  of  right.  Every  man  has 
a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers  is 
of  universal  application.  One  makes  his  owi 
tastes,  desires,  and  appetites  his  rule  of  rijht, 
another  the  example  of  certain  individuals  fallt* 
ble  like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gener- 
ality, the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world. 

Shame. — Very  young  men,  from  timidity,  are 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  happiness  throueh  the 
dread  of  a  laugh,  though  they  know  that  ther 
have  not  only  religion  but  reason  on  their  side; 
yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  tneer. 
and  an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  sarcanu. 
Thus  their  own  mind  loses  its  firmness ;  rcligvci 
loses  their  support ;  the  world  loses  the  bemtt 
which  their  example  would  afford  :  and  ihfy 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  awful  chsr£? 
which  is  denounced  against  him  who  is  athaaifd 
of  his  Christian  profession. 

Solitude. — In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  un- 
derstanding wants  reciprocation.  Thf  rhirac:*r 
loses  its  tenderness  when  it  has  not  him:  to  !■"■▼*» 
its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  strenjr-^n  it, 
its  sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  soo:h  :t. 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction,  :*j 
humility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  dependants, 
and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of  the  ur.ia 
formed.  Where  the  intercourse  is  very  une- 
qual, society  is  something  worse  than  solitude. 

Truth. — He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle, 
and  strong  relish  of  truth,  in  his  own  mind,  nrl 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this  qual- 
ity in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  nun- 
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to  desnise  false  attraction*.    This 
^  faculty  it  the  mora  unportant,  m  the 
_  '  j  of  very  nohshed  society  presents 

•flTplmible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as  to 
■most  on  the  superficial  obserrer,  who,  satis- 
fled  with  the  image  and  superscription,  never 
whether  the  com  be  counterfeit  or 


Ftmfy. — Vanity  differs  from  the  other  vices 
In  this;  they  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  rice  has  a  kind 
ejf  nbiqmty,  is  on  the  watch  to  introde  every- 
where, and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy 
ejf  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  ns  tainted 
wlialaioi  U  loin  hnil 

Wsrif  sf  WU. — Let  ns  rescue  from  the  hands 
ejf  tho  oranne  and  the  impure  the  monopoly  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess   and  which 


they  would  possess,  if  no  good  reasoning  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  men  had  writ- 
ten works  of  elegant  literature,  if  all  good  men 
totally  despised  tnem. 

Zeal. — Zeal  is  not  so  much  an  mdrvidnal 
virtue,  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds 
a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  Ha 
glowing  teints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  seal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memory 
among  the  fatuities,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 
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Mrs,  and  to  demise  false  attraction*.  This 
discerning;  faculty  it  the  more  important,  ai  the 
high  breeding  of  very  polished  society  presents 
'  so  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as  to 
mmose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who,  satis- 
flea  with  the  image  and  superscription,  never 
inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or 
sterling. 

Vamty. — Vanity  differs  from  the  other  vices 
m  this ;  they  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice  has  a  kind 
of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude  every- 
where, and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched. 

Works  of  Wit. — Let  us  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  profane  and  the  impure  the  monopoly  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess   and  which 


they  would  possess,  if  no  good  reasoning  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  men  had  writ- 
ten works  of  elegant  literature,  if  all  good  men 
totally  despised  them. 

ZtaL — Zeal  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue,  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds 
a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 


slowing  teints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  zeal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memory 
among  the  fatuities,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 


